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PREFACE. 


In this volume, which completes the Works of Plato, generally 
admitted tobe genuine, will be Sqund the only English translation 
of the Laws, hitherto made directly from the Greek. For although 
they form part of Taylor's publication, it is not too much to say 
that he can scarcely have looked at the original, but must have 
depended on the Latin version of Ficinus; and this too not the 
genuine one, but the refiction of it which was made by Symon 
Gryneus to suit the printed text. 

Of the grounds on which this suspicion res*g, numerous proofs 
will be found in the notes. Not, only has Juylor tackly followed 
Ficinus in his omissions and insertions, butyin numerous instances, 
where the genuine version had preserved the sense of thie original, 
he has neglected it, in’ accordance with the reviséd versiqn by 
Grynaus. . 

For this dereliction of the first duty"of a translator, Tayld? would 
perhaps have pleaded, that, a3 he never Presumed to rival Ficinus 
in his knowledge ef Plato, whose writings the Italian scholar had* 
studied from his earliest years, he conceived it far more advisable 
to follow the Latin vergion than to attempt to enravel the original 
Crreek ; where so numerous are the difficulties and so unaccount- 
able the corruptions,’ as to render it frequently impdssible to give 
even a readable, much less’ an elegant, rendering. , And’ so too, it 
would seem, thought the Frehch'translator Grou} υἱῷ as remarked 
by Cousin, has frequently followed Ficinus; and even the German 
translator Schultheds seems to have found it easiér to translate 
from the French than the Giek. Cousin has himself been content’ 
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to adopt Grou’s translation, as ἃ basis, rather than make a new 
one from the original ; which he says is full of noveltics of syntax, 
or rather of the want of alk syntax, differing in this respect from 
the other dial&_ ues of Plato—a discrepancy, he thinks, owing to 
the facts that the Laws had‘ not received the last touches of the 
author’s hand. ᾿ ᾿ ; 

«Uhat the Laws have come down to us in ἃ very unsatisfactory 
state, 1s wall knofvn, and was long since ably shown by Bocckh ; 
and it was doubtless owing in part to this conviction that, after 
penning sorfe first-rate remarks on the three opening books, he 
gave up the task in despnir; he saw that the nine remaining pre- 
sented a scries of obstacles, which ἐδ was uscless ta enrounter and 
hopeless to overcome. . 

The labour, however, that. "ceckh was unwilling to undereo 
was subsequently undertaken by Ast; to whose exertions the 
reader will find I have been ‘not a little indebted. Since his vay, 
although the Greek text has been edited and improved partially 
with the aid of MSS. by Bekker,—for those, which were collated 
for Stalhaum’s edition, have afforded nothing new or valuable,—— 
yet little has been done in the way of conjectural criticisin, either 
by those scholars; or by the united eliorts of Orelli, Baiter, aud 
Winckelmann, in the'y two Zurich editions. Now though Por- 
son said, as we Jearn f.o.a Kidd, in the Pref. p. xlv. to “ Porson’s 
Miscellaneous Ciiticisms,” that in depth of thought Plato was 
without a rival; still the stream of jis ideas generally flows 
as clear as if it were the shallowest ¢ rills; and hence Porson 
war leu to remark, that if the text had not been obscured by nu- 
merous intcrnelations, it had lost a portion of its original trans- 
parency. ‘ ‘ 

Kqually barren of results has been the scarch amongst the few 
Atademic lissertations, written by the schglars of Germany, nearly 
all of which have pgsscd through my hands. I consider it a for- 
tunate circumstance thrt my attention has beet. recently directed 
to the Notes of Sydenham, pubfished “by Matthias, at the end of 
his edition of the works of* Shoma$ Gray, the poct ; where are an- 
ticipated some of the Letter emendafions ofisubsequent critics. And 
in the Remarld of Gray himself, it will be seen that, although they 
are less criticaf than those of Sydenham, he has forestalled some of 
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the objections brought forward by the more recent’ impugners of 
the genuineness of the Letters. 

On arriviug at the 11th Book, I lesent, for the first time, that 
there existed in MS. (Harl. 3261) a hitherto uneited version of 
the Laws and Epinomis, by Grevori..s, or, as it should be written, 
Georgius Trapezuntius. It is not however 80 much a version as a 
full abridgment of those two treatises. But it exhibits this remark- 
able phenomenon, that not only docs it agree almost ver' atin with 
the translation of Ficinus, where the latter is at variance with the 
Greek; but it differs likewise in other passages to such an extent 
as to show that the MS. he sed was the same as, or the counterpart 
of, the one that fell into the hands of Ficinus. Now as the two 
trans]. tors were contemporary, and the version of Hicinus was not 
put to press cil] 1483, and did no* anpear till 1484, two years before 
the death of Georgius ‘Lrapezuntius at a very advanced age, accord- 
ing to the authority, quoted hy Leo A'latius de Georgiis, p. 375, it 
was scarcely possible for Trapezuntius to have made use of the ver- 
sion of Ficinus. Nor, on the other hand, was it likely that Ficinus 
would have inserted in his own translation, passages taken from the 
version of Trapezuntius, not found in the Greek MS. before him ; 
even if we admit that he, who considered Plato to be almost an in- 
spired writer, would have condescended to look into u translation 
made by the very individual, who had lene all in his power to 
throw down Plato from his former pedestal of honour, a1.d to place 
Aristotle, Plato's great opyonent, in his stead. 

As the MS. used by the two translators was cither one am the 
sane, or of the same character, it is fair to infer that the vaciations 
from the usual text arc derived from a MS. far superior to any since 
discovered ; and hence in the case of the other dialogucs, where 
there is no opportunity of testing the version of Ficinus with that 
of a contemporary translator, there ean be no rufficien* reason for 
doubting his good faith in neither adding nor omitting any thing 
but upon MS. authority. 

IIad the Epinomis not Ucen confessedly a spurious creatise, it 
would have been added to the p.csent volume. 415 it as, it will find 
a more fitting place in the neat, which will contain six other dia- 
logucs, all presumeu to be spurious; but which ar? usnally given 
in the more complete editions of the Greck text. ‘To these will be 
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added the Definitions, attributed to Speusippus, and also what has 
hitherto passed under thd name of ‘Timawus Locrus; none of which, 
with the exception of th Epinomis, has hitherto appeared in an 
English dress. And thy nothing may-be wanting in this transla- 
tion, rating to the Platonie writings, there will be subjoined the 
three existing Greekel.ives of the philosopher, and the Introduction 
of Alcinous, all for the first time translated into English. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Puato, having in his imaginary Republic delineated what he con- 
ceived to be the best form of government, and prescribed the course 
of instruction, by which thc neople 1. sing under such a polity, might 
be brought up and fitted for it, Tae in the J aws detailed some of the 
leading enactments, which suc’ a constitution would require. 

To carry out this idea, he supposes tuat three elderly statesmen 
come togeth.r, belonging respectively to Athens, Crete, and Lace- 
demon; and that the fist is req..ested y the second to lay down ἃ 
code of laws, which the Cretan is desirous of submitting to his coun- 
trymen, previous to their re-establishment of a city which had been 
depopulated. For Clinias had been appointed as one of the ten 
Commissioners of Cnossus, authorized to draw up a code, such as 
they might think of themselves, or obtain from any other quarter. 

For the preference thus shown to the statesmen of Crete and 
Lacediemon, as being the parties who could best appreciate the best 
code of Jaws, Plato has furnished the clue in Protagoras, § 80. For 
he there states distinctly, that in those very cities a most beautiful 
philosophy was to be found, which had be ar handed down from an- 
cicnt times; although it was designedly concealed, with the view of 
preventing other nation from profiting by the knowledge of it. 
So too in Hipp. Maj § 8, ‘.acedwmon is r_presented as a city well 
regulated by laws; doubtles. because the masses, who were the nas- 
ters at Athens, possessed only a little power at Lacedamon. 

So plainly indeed had Plata, according to Aristotle in Polit. ii. 2, 
3, exhibited his feelings in favour of 2 mixed form οἱ government, 
as recommended in the Republic, that the Stayeirite insinuates that 
the philosopher of Athens had imagined merely, wl ot was actually 
realized at Lacedemon Bat if’ that were the case, Plato would 
surely never have wasted his time in writing two clahorate treatises 
on inatters already well krown, when it would have vcen sufticient 
to point out, in the Statesman espe tially, the institutions of Lycurgus, 
as the pattern, if not of a farltless government, at lvact of onc, that 
εὐΑντῶτι the nearest to perfection, [lence we may fairly suspect 
that Aristotle merely m-ant to infer thet Plato’s notions were not 
original ; ἃ charge vo which the philosopher might have replied b 
saying, that they were all tle better on that very account; for it 
was thus shown tha, as some of them were practicable—since they « 
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had been really put in practice—the rest, which were a reform rather 
of existing institutions, ghan the construction of a code perfectly 
novel, would be equally{practicable, if they were submitted to the 
same test. 

Of the persons of tho/dialozue, Clinias the Cretan, and Megillus 
fhe Lagedwmonian, areSuppysed by Boeckh to be fictitious characters 
merely. But as in all the other lialogucs of Plato, whenever a 
speaker is mentioned hy a specific name, there is no reason for be- 
Vjeving that he is a mere coinage of the author's brain, but every 
Το τως a conttary supposition, it is surely fair to infer that two. 
persons of those names were really living in the time of Plato, al- 
thongh notgthe least mention of them is to be found, it would seem, 
cliewhere. Far better founded is thg suspicion of the Scholiast, 
that by the anonymoug Athqnian Plate himself was intended ; and 
so too thonght Cicero, as may be inferred from the lanuuage adopied 
De Legg. i. 5, and Plutardy after him, De Isic. et Osivid. ii#p. 370, 
K., as Boeekh was the first to remark. : ΄ 

With regard to the time whus. the Laws were written, Bentley 
antl Hovckh refer it to OL. evi. 1, when Plato ha‘ passed his seven. y- 
fourth year; while accordinfs to a tradition, mentioned hy Diogeucs 
Lacrt. iti. 37, it, was not published by Plato himself, but by a friend 
and disciple, Philip the Opuntian. Hence Wolf in) Prolegomen. 
IYomer, p. cliii., and Cousin after him, were lcd to believe that the 
treatise never received the author's last touches, Similar too are the 
sentiinents of Schneider in Prefat. Xenophont. Cyrop. p, xiv.; who 
conceives however, that althonzh the greater part exhibits only a 
sketch of what the Philosopher iptended to say, yet to some passages 
he had given thé lasfgpglish. Vow if this were the fact, it would 
be a work of supererogation to attempt even to correct. the numer- 
ous fae where errors of every kindgare to he met with. But 


on this point T confess myself to be rater secptical. For 1 camot 
undgrstand what could induce an autor like Plato, who said that 
writin® was the graye of thought, to scribble down his first and 
ernde ideas upon parchment, when ἃ little time and reflection would 
have furyfSucid him with matter far more fit to he read. How much 
more reasonable is it to suppose, that all the faults are to be referred 
to some other, source than the author himself. For as he lived to 
the ailvanded ‘age fF eighty-one years, ang died, as we learn from 
Cicero, De Senect. § 5, in the very act of writing, he had plenty of 
time during @ perio of seven years to ge-toutch, what he had writ- 
ten at firsg only imperfettly. Arpt henge 1 have every where been 
led to adopt im the text gr notes, whetever has been furnished 
by the collgtions of MSS. and the conjectures of critics, in hat 
mony with the genius οἷς the language end the flow of thought. 
And hence toogthe grgument against the gemfineness of the Laws, 
which Ast has ah frofi the impesfection of the style, will only 
then be considered of the least valuc, when it*shall be shown that 
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the imperfection is to be referred to the author alone, and not to the 
bad faith of interpolators and the carelessness of transcribers. 

So far, however, does Ast appear to havp been aware of this rea- 
sonable solution of the difticulties of the . onstruction, that he has 
thought proper to startle the learned worla with a paradox ; and to 
assert that it is sufficient to read only a pdge of the Law? to be 
convinced that the treatise was never written by Plato. But as 
Aristotle distinctly acknowledges the Republic and Laws to be the 
production of the same writer, it seems quite futile to fancy that the 
Stagcirite was the dupe of a personated Plato; and stil! ..ure to 
draw any inference, but the reverse of what has been drawn by Ast, 
from the ancedote recorded by Stobwus, in xiii. p. 147 ; for it proves 
that Plato did really empl. * himse..” in writing Laws, after the 
publication of the Republic. The story is that— Diogenes once 
inquired of Vlato, whether he was writing Laws? He was, said the 
other. But what, have you not written the Republic? Certainly. 
What then, had not the Republic 'aws? It had. Why then was it 
requisite to write laws again ?"—‘.0 this, says Cousin, Plato might 
have given a ready reply, by stating that inthe Republic the enact- 
ments were purely of a moral kind; but in the Laws, of a penal 
character likewise. For in the former treatise, the whole super- 
structure of a state is supposed to rest on the basis of moral habits, 
resulting from a correct education; in the latter, the arm of the law 
is called upon to restrain by punishment the deviations from a cor- 
rect moral conduct. 

And a similar answer may be given to the arguments deduced 
from the diserepancick to be found in the Renublic and?Laws; on 
which Ast appears to have laid no little 8’ ress, as affording a con- 
vineing proof that the two treatises could not have emanated from 
the same head and hand. For Apuleius, quoted by Dilthey, in his 
dissertation published at ‘ottingen, in 1820, under the {Π] of 
* Platonicorum Linrorum de “egibus Examen,” and written in re- 
futation of the theory of Ast, observed long azo, that “in a polity, 
such as Plato has feigned, there would be ne need of any laws what- 
ever;” for their plave would be supplied by a virtuots clucation. 
Now as the Laws are supposed to be laid down for a state not merely 
ideal, but one to be put into practice, we need not) suprised at 
finding that specific enactments are suggested, relating to covenants 
‘and dealings in trade, which are rejected in the Republic, as, being 
useless in a well-rrgulated state; or there persons would be unin- 
fluenced by that pursuit of jain, ν hich leads mankind to ~vade the 
spirit, and sometimes to αι ἐν “Ὡς letter, of the iaw, un’ to run the 
risk of a punishment uncertain and remote. ἢ 

To meet, on the other sand, tne argur-ents drawn in favour of. 
the genuineness of the Laws, from the similarity in *entiment wi 
the ideas promulgated in the Dishogues. wnich Ast hiraself acknow: 
ledges to be genuine, he is compelled to have recourse to a tye 
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for which there is not even the shadow of proot. For he supposes 
that the author of the Laws was some moral philosopher of’ the 
school of Socrates; who not understanding the spirit of the Repub- 
lic, amused himself with Jrawing upa treatise, which was to be ren- 
dered of a more pract'cal character, by the rejection of what he 
consi¢ +red to be objectionahle in the Republic; and that it is to this 
cause we must attribute the absenct of all reference to the doctrines, 
promulyated in the Republic, relating to a community of goods, 
women, and children. But surely it is far more reasonable to sup- 
pose ui.>* such uoctrines were not touched upon by Plato, from his 
perceiving that they dould not be carried out, unless the whole frame 
of society was remodelled; and that he was therefore content to 
sclect, what he considered to be the w’sest enactments in the exist- 
ing codes of different states, and to add to them others, against 
which there would be no prejudice in favour of any prescriptive 
ideas of right or wrong. Now that Plato did in all prevability 
make such a selection, may be irferred from the facts brought for- 
ward by C. F. Hermann, ‘n hi two Aca.lemic Dissertations. pub- 
lished at Marburg, in 1836, under the titles respectively of “ De 
Vestigiis Institutorum Veterum, imprimis Atticorumn, per Platonis 
de Legibus libros indagandis "—and “ Juris donestici et familiaris 
apud Platonem in Legibus cum vetcris Grecia inque primis Athena- 
rum institutis comparatio.” 

With regard to the matter of the treatise, it is to he regretted that 
Plato did not, what he might have done very easily, treat it in a 
more formal manner, by detailing the duties which men owe to the 
gods, to themselves, and their fellow-creatures ; and by mentioning 
what rewards and puvit iments ought to be assigned for deeds of a 
virtuous and contrary character. Iustcad, however, of adopting so 
obvious and almost my a plan, he ‘.as thought proper to imi- 
tate the desultory cény ersation of a ga’ ulous old age, and to make 
ond third of the treatise little more t!.an an Introduction to the re- 
mainder; where, while some laws are introduced with an elaborate 
preface, others are d&missed without any; and instead of the rights 
of persoyis and things being defined within strgngly marked limits, 
they seem to be discussed just as his fancy led the writer to touch 
upon cach qtestion, no matter how important, or the reverse. 

Of this inatterition to the natural ordpr, in which the subjects 
shoull have been taken, no better proof can be furnished than b 
referring to the passage in ix. § 3, where if is qtated that—“ It 1s 
necessary to lay down laws for r en, ard for them to live according 
to law. or εἶπε to differ in no reenect f.om animals in the wildcst 

State of ταῦτ ;"—a sentiment, which ought to have been promi- 
‘nently brought forward et the very com...encement of the treatise, 
and made the basis of all legislation; and un additional support 
would have becn thus ‘given to tue doctrine, broached in the 
Protagoras, that laws are required to che.a the weakness and 
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the depravity of human nature. Instead, however, of assuming a 
broad basis like this, on which to build the superstructure οὐ his 
code, Plato commences with an inquiry o a very limited kind— 
although well suited to the institutions ὁ ἡ Crete and Lacedeman, 
which appear to have had a great affinity with each other—whether 
the fortitude exhibited in war is any and wat part of virtre; an 
inquiry that ought rather to have found a place, where laws are 
laid down relating to the duties of soldiers, whu should have been 
urged to take as their rule of conduct, the sentiment expressed by 
Bias, and subsequently by Horace, 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore, 
The good, through love of virtue, hate to sin. 


In defence, however, of this want of method, Cousin has boldly 
stept forward, and asserted that, despite an appearance to the con- 
trary, there is to be found in the Laws a perfect regularity, which 
reveals itself to thosc, who study that treatise attentively; while 
they, who are not sufficiently ver-_u in the philosophy of Plato, 
will doubtless be unable to follow the thread of the discourse, when 
it seems to be broken by numerous dig.essions ; for the art, which 
reigns through the whole treatise, is a kind of snare for a reader of 
modern times, or a labyrinth with its thousand intricacies, totally 
unlike the regular and casy road laid down by modern writers on 
jurisprudence. 

What credence this assertion of Cousin may gain with others, 1 
know not; but to mysclf it is far less satisfactory than his defence 
of the prefaccs to the different Laws, with which Seneca found such 
fault. For, as Cousin remarks corectly, Plato adopted them, to 
show that the law-giver ought to treat men, as creatures of reason, 
and possessing free-will; τη that he should employ persuasion as 
well as force ; and explain e moral intention of the laws he intro- 
duces; and found ‘he obedic “ὁ to them rather on the light of ca- 
son than the dread of punishment. Th-s very doctrine had i-deed, 
according to Cicero, De Legg. “:. 6, been incvicated by Charondas 
and Zaleucns; but it was left for Plato tu enforce i. “ἢ greater 
powcr, and to put it in a clearer light. 

Although there are not a few subjecis, dispersed through the 
whole treatise, that can scarcely fail to excite the surorise of 4 
modern reader, the one must conspicuous perhaps is that relating to 
the importance attached to the cultivation of music 2nd dancing, 
as something beyond a mere am ‘scent ind accomplishment, as 
they are deemed at present For though it mav be true, that cer- 
tain kinds of music, even withvut words, have a teadency to clevate 
and purify the soul, and to pre ‘ent it from secking a gratification 
in grovelling and grevs pursuits, yet it may be fairly doubted whe- 
ther any one was ever corrupte by music. lone ; althugh he might 
be by witnessing the «‘ancing, which travellers tell us is to be seen 
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even at this day in Spain and other countrics on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and which is evidently only the still surviving rem- 
nant of the Satyric dancp of the olden time. 

The last point to whicf it is requisite to draw the reader’s atten- 
tion, is the diminutive sc'of the state, for which Plato has framed 
his elayorate code of laws. ,For though it is true, as remarked by 
Cousin, that it faithfully represents the spirit of the times, when 
poe legislated for small republics, yet Plato must have known, 

rom what he had seen or heard of, that it would be impossible to 
prese: +e bis chosen number of 5040 familics and the lands assigned 
to them, even should che inercase of births be remedied by emigra- 
tion, or the, population suddenly diminished by pestilence or famine ; 
and it was therefore not wihout reason, that at the close of the 
treatise he looks forward to some power to preserve, what he felt, 
no doubt, carried within itself the. germs of future decay, which 
τῆς largest empires in the¢East and the smallest republics elrewhere 
have becn destined to feel alike. , . 

As the work of Cousin is ‘tt likely tp be readily accessible to 
the readers of this translation, I have transcribed from his note on 
v. § 8, p. 171, the list of tue 59 divisors of 5040, which is more 
correct and full than the one given by Cornarius. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 28, 30, 
35, 36, 40, 42, 45, 48, 56, 60, 63, 70, 72, 80, 84, 90, 103, 112, 120, 
126, 140, 144, 168, 180, 210, 2.40, 252, 280, 315, 336, 800, 420, 504, 
560, 630, 720, 840, 1008, 1260, 1680, 2520.: 

For a similar reason I have extracted the parallclisms be- 
tween the«Laws of Plato and Holy Writ, as they are noticed in 
“ Luxdorphiana ἃ, Plgtene,” which Olaus Wormius edited at Co- 
penhagep in 1790, although some of them might be omitted, as 
being irrelevant ; while in licu of the,qages of ed. Lugd. 1590, 
L have substituted thase of ed. Steph. 4 

ἴων. i. p. 626, E. == Proverb. χν 99 ς p. 686, C. == Roman. i. 
26; yf 637, iE. = Coloss. iii. 11; iv. 6. 

Legg. iv. p. 716, S\.==S. James iv. 6; p. 717, D.==S. Matth. 
xii. 36. .° i 

Legg. v. p. 728, Δ. τες 5. Matth. xvi. 26; p. 732, A. = Roman. i. 
225 p. 738, K==S. Matth. vi. 22; p. 742, C. = Levit. xxv. 35. 

' Legg. vi. p. 77% Εἰς, and vii. p. 793, E. == Ephes. vi. 4—9. 

Legg. vii. p. 823, ὦ, = Jerem. xvi. 16. 

Legg. vik p. 839, A. == S. Lute viii 13. + 

Legg. ix. p. 856, C. == Deut. xtiv. 14; p. 873, D.=Exod. xxi. 28. 

Legy. x. p..386,.A. = Ram. i. 20;,, Peal. xix. 1—t; p. 904, C. = 
S. Matth. vi, 22; 905, B. = Psal. exxxix. 2—10. 

Legg. xi. p. 924, Εἰ, == Deuter. xxv. 5.9 

Legg. xii. p, 958, E.= 5. Matth. xxvii. 7; Genes. xxiii, 11. 


THE LAWS. 


BOOK J. 


PERSONS OF THE DIAI )GUE. 


An ATHENIAN GUEST, CLIN‘AS or Crete, aND 
MEGILLUS νυ ULacepemon. 


[1.] Has a god, or some man, obtained from you, O guests, 
(the fame of being) the cause of the laying down of laws ? 

Clin. A god, O guest, a god, to say what is most just; with 
us indeed, Zeus ; but,.amongst the Lacedamonians, from whose 
country is this person here, I think, they mention Apollo.! 
Is it not so? 

Megil, It is, 

Athen. Say you then, according to Homer,? that Minos did 
constantly on the nin h year? go to a conference with his 
father, and according to the oracular responses given by him, 
lay down the laws found 1a your states ? 

Clin. It is so said by ue; and, likew:se, that his brother 
Rhadamanthus—for you have heard tl.e name- "554 the most 
just [of men]. .vow we Cretans would say that he obtained 
this praise from his distributing at that time things pertain- 
ing to justice in an upright manner. 

' There is not a little difficulty in φάναι τούτους. For τούτους could 
hardly follow wapu Λακεδαιμονίοι > Ficinus has “ Apollinem dicturos 
istos existimo.” Taylor, “1 think ..pollo dictated the laws.” 

2 Od. xix. 178, Μίνως ᾿Εννέωρς, Basid..ve Διὸς μ’γάλο. ὀαριστύς. 

3. Ficinus, ‘semper per novennium,”’ as if he had foun: in his MSS. 
συνουσίαν ἑκάστοτε Ce ivurou ἔτους. Thi interpretation is adopted by 
Boeckh on Pseudo-I laton. Minos, § 13. But Art prefers the account 
given by Valerius Maxim. i. 2, ‘‘ Minos—nono quoque anno-—a Jove 
—traditas sibi leges p,wrogabat.”” 

: Β 
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Athen. And honourable is the renown, and very becoming 
to the son of Zeus, But since both you and this person here 
have been brought up én legal institutions of this kind, I ex- 
pect it will not be unpl¢asant for us at present to have a dis- 
sertation, by speakiny and hearing respecting a form of go- 
vernment and laws, and at the szme time to be taking a walk. 
Now the way from Cnossus to the cavern and temple οὐ Ju- 
piter is, as we hear, altogether sufficient,’ and the resting- 
placed ‘along the road are, as is proper, during the present 
sultry weather, shady amongst lofty trees ; and it will be 
anited to Jur age to rest ingthem frequently, and by relieving 
each other during the conversation, to go in this way through 
the whole walk with ease.” 

Clin, There are indeéd, O guest, toa person as he ees on, 
in the groves cypress-trees.of| wondrous height and beauty, 
and meadows, in which ‘while we rest, Wwe may discourse. 

[2.1 .lthen, Speak you correctly ἢ 

Clin, Entirely so; and we shall say so more, on secing 
them. But let us go with a good fortune. 

Athen. Be it so. But tell me, why has the Jaw ordained 
for your joint-feasts gymnastic exercises and the handling of 
arms ? 

Clin. T conceive, O guest, that it is easy 2even for every 
one? to apprehend these customs of ours. For you see that 
the nature of the whote country of Crete is not a plain, like 
that of ‘Chessaly. On this account, they make use of horses 
more; but we of running. Ὁ Now a this irregular [ground] 
is fete adapted to the exercise of foot-races, it is necessary 
for a ferson in such a case to have light arms, and not to run 
Sholding gybot has a weight. Now the lightness of bows and 
arrows seems to be fitted (for this). All those therefore have 
been adopted, by us in war; and all this has the legislator, as 
it appears tS me, looking to this point, ordained ; especially 


1 In liew of ixary), T should prefer.od κακὴ “1.0t bad—” 

¥—3 Freinns, finding probably ad fieulty in the words καὶ παντὶ, has 
neglected them ; and so after him has Taylor. ὙΠῸ sense requires either 
the omission Of καὶξ or the reading καὶ wtuci “even toa child.” On the 
loss or confusion of παῖς in this formvla, see at Phileb. § 32. 

3—§ The Greek is ἥδε γάμμάνώμαλος at, where yap and ad are equally 
unintelligible. ‘Pacy ave omitted by Ficinus, who hiS “ hee inequalis est.” 

‘—¢ Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “ne pondere 8110 cursum 
impediat.” At all events μὴ βάρος ἔχοντα are superfiuous after iAagpa— 
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since he nearly seems to have instituted the joint feasts, 
through perceiving how all persons, when engaged in war, are 
then compelled by the thing itself, for the sake of their own 
defence, to feast ' at that time together.' In truth, he appears 
to me to have condemned the multitude of stupidity, for their 
not learning that there is co.astantly through life a war to all 
with all states. Now if during the time of war it was neces= 
sary to feast in common for the sake of defence, and tor 
certain persons, both rulers and ruled, to be drawn up as 
their defenders, this should be done in the time of peace likewise. 
For that, which most men call veace, is only a name; but 
in reality there is a war, not proclaimed by ἃ herald, accord- 
ing tu nature, to all? against all states. For by thus con- 
sidering, you will almost discover, that the Cretan legislator 
has, looking to war, ordained fe~ us all institutions both public 
and private, and ordered us to guard the laws in such ἃ man- 
ner, as if nothing else were useful cither of possessions or 
pursuits, unless one became victorious in war, and all the 
goods of the vanquished became the property of the victors. 

[3.1 Athen. You appear to me, O guest, to have been well 
practised in seeing through the laws of Crete. But tell me still 
more clearly this. For 5 Ὁ. the definition you have laid down 
of a well-regulated state, you seem to me to say that one ought 
to ndminister it, so arranged in order, as to be victorious over 
the rest of states in war. Is it not so¢ 

Clin. Just so; and τ think it will seem so to this person 
here. 

Megil, For huw can any Lacedamonian whatever, O thou 
divine man, answer otherwise ? 

Athen. Whether, then, is this right in the ease of states 
towards states, bu: otherwise in the case of one village towards 
another ? 

Clin. By no means otherwise. 

Athen, But it is the same ? 

Clin. Yes. 


τι The words τοῦτον τὸν χρόνο» are perfectly unnecessary after the 
preceding τότε. 

2 Instead of πάσαις the train of ideas leads to πᾶσι, as own by the 
preceding πᾶσι πρὸς amacug τὰς πόλεις. 

3— The words within brackets, in Greek, ὃν γὰρ “por ἴθου, are omitted 
by Ficinus, and after him by ‘laylor; who ucte, as elsewhere, has paid 
no attention to the original. ᾿ 

Β 
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Athen. What then, is it the same in the case of one family 
towards another family, and-in the case of one man towards 
another ? 

Clin. The same. 

Athen. But in the case,of a person towards himself, shall 
we consider him i ip that of an en my towards an enemy? Or, 
how shall we say ? 

Clin. O Athgnian guest,—for I am not willing to call you 
Actin Hecate you appear to me rather to deserve to be called 
after the game of the goddess Minerva,'—you have, by cor- 
rectly carrying back the réasoninggto its principle, made it 
clearer; so that you will more easily discover that it has just 
now been ri thtly said, that ali persons are enemies to all, both 
publicly anil privately, and? each individual to himself 

Athen. Wow hast thou, O wonderful, man, said this ? 

Clin. 3 And these, tod,? O guest ; itis the first and best of 
all victories for a man to conquer himself; but to be van- 
quished by himself’ is of all things the most shameful und vile. 
For these words‘ signify that there is a war in each of us 
avainst ourselves. 

” Athen. Let us then turn back our discourse. For, since 
each of us is Sone better and another® worse than himsclf; 
shall we sey, that a family, and a village, and a state, have this 
same thing in them, oy not? ° 

Clin. Do you mean that (one)® is better than itself in some 
things, and the other worse ? at 

Athen. Yes. é 

Clin, Concerning this too you hive rightly inquired. 7 Fur 


} Namely, Athéné. Plato meant to say that the guest was Athene- 
like, not merely born in Attica, where there werosmany persons not at 
all like Athéne, the goddess, of wisdom. 

2 Ficinus ha“ et,” answering to καὶ in MS, Voss. alone. 

—3, Ast explains’ καὶ ἐνταῦθα by “ in the, latter case,” viz. of an in- 
dividual. But ἐνταῦθα could ae be thus applied. There is doubtless 
some error here. 

* Namely, “to conquet and he edhquered. ” Ast. 

5. Instead εὐ ὁ μὲν--οὐ δὲ ΣΙ μον could searcely thus follow εἷς ἕκαστος 
ἡμῶν, one δὸς uld Sreter τό piv—rd δὲ, ‘similar tu xpsirrw—riva in the 
next specch oF Clinins. 

* Ast says that τὴν μὲν ἴδ to be supplied in the first clause, answering 
to τὴν δὲ in thd'secoRd, ung refers to Heusde Specim. Crit. p. 76, Heind. 
on Gore. § 24, and Hermann on Viger. p. 699. 

— Ficinus has, “non enim minus civitatibis id contingig; immo 
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a thing of this kind occurs very and much, not the least in 
states.’ For, in the case of those, in which the better conquer 
the multitude and the worse, sucha city would be correctly 
said to be better than itself, and by most justly praised for 
such a victory. But the contrary where the contrary (occurs). 

Athen, Now the question. whethur the worse is at any time 
more excellent than the better, let us lay uside ; for it would 
be a long discussion ; but for the present I understand what 
is asserted by you; that sometimes citizens of the sar: ‘amily 
and of the same city, being unjust ana numerous, will, by 
coming together, forcibly attack the just, fewer 1 number, 
and enslave them; and tnat, when they conquer, the city may 
be justly said to be inferior to itself, ana at the same time de- 
prave}; but, when they are conquered, better than itself, and 
good. 

Clin, What is now said, guest, is very strange ; but yct it 
is most necessary to confess it. 

[4.] Athen. Hold then, and let us again consider this. 
Many brothers may surely be born from one man and from 
one (woman).' Nor is it at all wonderful that the greater? 
part of them should be unjust, and the lesser just. 

Clin. It is not. 

Athen. Nor will it be proper for me and you to investigate 
this, that, when the base vanqvish, both the family and every 
kind of relationship may be called inferior to themselves, but 
better than themselves when the base are vanquished. For 
we do not investigate t. ese things at present for the sake of 
some elegance cr inelegunce in words, according to the dis- 
course of many, but for the sake of discovering wh.t is a 
natural rectitude and error in the case of laws. 

Clin. You spe*k most truly, O guest. 

Megil. To me too so much appears to be well said. 

Athen. Let us look into this likewise. Can ar.y one become 
a judge of the brothecs just spoken of ? 

Clin. Doubtless. 

Athen. Which then will be the becter judge? He, who 
cuts off such of them as are bad and c.deis the good tu 


maxime in eis perspicuum, ’ whicn is far mere intelligible than the Greek, 
πάνυ yap ἔστι καὶ o¢ cpa τὸ τοιοῦτον οὐχ ἥκιστα iv ταῖς πόλεσιν. 
δ On the omission of γυναικὸς, Ast refers tc Schaeter on Jos Ellips. p. 93. 
3 Instead of πλείστι 1¢, two MSS. πλείους, similar to “ plures ”' iaf¥icin. 
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govern themselves? or he, who causes the good to govern, 
but suffers the had to live, being willing to be governed ? 
But let us mention a third judge, if such there be, with re- 
spect to virtue; who, receiving a single clan at difference 
with ,itself, will not destroy any person; but, after having 
reconciled the parties, will lay down for them laws relating 
to each other, and‘ be able so to guard them, that they may be 
on friendly terms, 

Cline Such a judge and legislator would be the better by far. 

Athen. And he would frame laws for them, looking to a 
purpose contrary to war. 4 

Clin. This indeed,js true. 

Athen. But what is he, who brings a state together? 

» Would he, by looking te external war, better put in oréer its 

life than (by looking) to the wars produced! constantly within 
itself, which is called sedition? whicle every one would par- 
ticularly wish not to σοι in his own state; and when it has 
occurred, to be released from it as quickly as possible ? 

Clin. (By looking), it is evident, to this (the latter). 

Athen, Whether would any one choose that peace should 
result from sedition, through one party being destroyed, and 
the other! victorious, or that, by peace and friendship result- 
ing from a reconciliation, they should necessarily? direct their 
attention to external wars? κι 

Clin. Every one would rather wish it to happen to his own 


ς- 


State in chis way than in that. ie 
Athen. Would not a legislator too,’a a similar manner ? 
Clin. How not? ‘ 


Athen. Would not every one lay down all laws for the sake 
of that which is best ὃ 
»> Clin. Gow not? 
Athen. But neither war nor sedition is the best of things, 
3_.-for to be iu want of these is a thing to be prayed for—* but 


1 Ficinus has “cum altera pars victoria potita ait,” which led Stephens 
to alter τῶν ποτέρων, hitherto found! in alf the MS®&, into τῶν ἑτέρων, 
as the sense evidently requires. 4 ᾿ ὲ 

2 This “ nedessarily ’ seems rathor strange, instead of “ more readily.”” 

3—* Ficlnus, unable to understand ἀπευκτὸν δὲ τὸ δεηθῆναι τούτων, 
renders these words, ‘omnes enim deprecantér ne quid horum sibi in- 
eundum sit." Taylor's version, ‘for to be in waft of these is execra- 
ble,” shows by ‘its closeness the absurdity of the original. Plato wrote 
ἐπευκτὸν, as I have translated. 
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peace with, and kindly feelings towards, each other. More- 
over, for a state to vanquish itself, is not, it seems, one of the 
best, but of necessary things; just as if! any one should 
think a body in sickness would, whew meeting with medicinal 
cleansing, be then doing the best, but should pay no attgntion 
to the body, which needed (he cledhsing) not at all. Should 
any one in like manner have his thouglfts directed to the 
happiness of a state or an individual, he will never become 
correctly? a statesman, while looking only ahd primatily to 
external war; nor will he be an accurate legislator, unless he 
lays down laws respecting war {pr the sake of pe&ce, rather 
than laws respecting peafe, for the sake,of war. 

[5.] Clin. This reasoning, O guest, appears somehow to have 
been @tated correctly. But still, I wonder whether the institu- 
tions existing with ‘us, and still nore those relating to Lacedx- 
mon, have not given rise to all care fow the sake of those things, 

Athen. This may perhaps be the case. We ought not, 
however, to contest the matter at present in a harsh manner ; 
but quietly to ask questions, as both we and they have espe- 
cially an interest in things of this kind. Do ye then keep 
pace with my discourse. In the first place, we will place 
before you ‘Tyrtwus’—who was by birth an Athenian, but 
afterwards a felluw-citizen with these persons here; and who 
has the most of all men been evgaged on these poifits—where 
he says, “1 would not bear in recolle&t?on the man, nor hold 
him in any account, apt though he were the most weulthy of 
men, and possessed ma. y good things,’—and he enumerates 
nearly all,— who is not zlways the best in the affairs of war.” 
For you have surely heard of his péetry. For this persgn here 
is, I think, saturated with them. “ 

1 Before “just a¥ if,” in Greek ὅμοιον we εἰ, Ficinus inserts “ putare : 
autem optimum civitatis statam in pugn&ndo et vincqudo consistere,” 
adopted tacitly, as usual, by ‘Taylor. el ὦ ‘ 

2 Instead of 6p0W¢, Botckh suggested, and Ast approved of, ὀρθὸς, so 
that πολιτικὸς ὀρθὺς myght correspond to νομοθέτης ἀκριβής. Stalbaum 
is, however, contest with ὀρθῶς, waich he wquld »pcrhaps translate, with 
Ficinus, “ revera.” But euch is net the meaning of the word. 

* Tyrtwus was an clegia€ pect,dame, end desphad By she Athenians. 
The oracle of Apollo, however, ordered the Laccdwemoninns to use him 
as their general, in the War in Which they were then engaged with the 
Messenians. Arrivigg at Laccdwmon, he did by his poetry so animate 


the Lacedemonians, that they vanquished the MesScniofls. He flourished 
8.0. 684. T. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Clin. And they have reached us likewise, having been 
brought from Lacedsemon. 

Athen. Come then, let.us interrogate in common this poet 
somehow in this fashion. Thou, most divine poet, Tyrtaus,— 
for you appear to us tu bé wise and good, bevause you have 
celebrated excellently well those, who excel in war,—and as 
myself, and this person here, and Clinias the Cnovaian, hap- 
pen, ay-we seer, to agree very much with you in this par- 
ticular, —we wish to'know clearly, whether we are speaking 
about the same men or ποῖ, τς 10 tell us, whether you too think, 
ay we do, that there are two kinds ‘of war? Or how (say 
you)? To this I think that a man, much inferior to Tyrtaus, 
would say the truth, thag there are two kinds; one, whieh we 
now call sedition, which is the most grivvous of all wars, 
a3 we just now asserted; but the other kind of war, which 
we employ in our differences with those out of the state, and 
of a different tribe, we will lay down, as being milder than 
the other. 

Clin. How not ὃ 

wlthen, Come now, (inform us) what men, and for what 
kind of war, have you so transcendently praised (some)! and 
blamed others. For you appear to have praised ? those (en- 
gaged) in ¢ foreign (war). Fer you have said in your poems 
thus—that you by no‘nteans endure those, 


“Who dare not upon gory slaughte’ look, 


Nor with the hand, close standiry,, clutch the fue. 
s 


ITencey a3 an inference, we should say that you, Tyrteus, are 
prising, it seems, those, who havé been eminently conspicuous 
in a foreign and external war. Surely he would say this and 
“confess it. 

Clin, Wow tnot ? 

"Athen. But we, although these are good, assert that those 
are far bettez, who are conapicupusly, the best in the greatest 
war. We have too the poet Theognis,as a wititess, a citizen of 
Megara in Selly, who says, 5 


? € 


1 On the omission of τοὺς git» in the first clause, to be supplied from 
τοὺς δὲ in the seqund, gec above, ᾧ 3, n. ὁ, 4 

5. In heu ὁ πρὸς τοὺς verde. Boorkia was the first to suggest, what 
the context requires, τοὺς πρὸς τὸν ixrdg— 
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The man, who, when the strife of party 's high, 
Is faithful, is in gold and silver worth 
His weight. 


Now, such a one we say is in a more @ifficult war altogether 
superior to the other, by nearly as much as justice, temper- 
ance, and prudence, when cumjng to the same point, are Aupe- 
rior 'to fortitude (by itself alone)! For no one ean be found 
faithful and sound in seditions, without the whole of virtue. 
But, as Tyrteus says, there are a great number of mercenaries 
who fight *standing firmly with their legs apart,? and die will- 
ingly in battle—among whom are the most 4bold, arvi unjust, 
and insulting,’ and nearly# the most thoughtless of all (men) 
except some very few. But to what d8es this story tend ? 
And what did he wish to render clear, when he said this ? 
It was evidently this above all; that both he, who laid down 
laws here from Zeus, and every’one ese, from whom there is 
even a little advantage, will Jay down his laws, while always 
looking for the most part to nothifg clse than the greatest 
virtue. But it is, as Theognis says, a faithfulness in things 
of dread, which a person may denominate pertect justice ; bnt 
that, which Tyrteus has praised so highly, is indeed beautiful, 
and opportunely celebrated by the poet, yet it may most rightly 
be called the fourth in number and in the power of being in 
honour, 

[6.1 Clin. Shall we, Ὁ quest, throwF .our legislator away 
amongst the remote legiglators ἢ ? 

Athen. Not (him)* i, deed, most exccllent man, but our- 
selves, should we dmagine, that both Lycurgus and Minos laid 
down their laws in Laced:emon anf here, looking espegially 
to war. 


—! In lien of pe@dvipiac, Proclus on Rep. p. 402, has preserved 
αὐτῆς μόνης τῆς ἀνδρίας, first pointed out by Boec h, whom Ast has fol- 
lowed. Statbaum is content with the common reading. 4 

?_.2 On this gesture of a man fighting see Homer, fi. xii. 458. , 

—* In confirmation of the character given here to mercenary soldiers, 

it is ualiciett (0 τοίῳ to Thucydides, vii. 29. 
4 Clemens Alexandr. correatly omits σχεδὸν ἁπάντων, words quite 
superfluous, when followed by ἐκτὸς ῥή τιν oe μάλα d\jyev., 
* Ficinus has “‘reyiciemus' ‘which leads 5. to ἀποβαλοῦμιν in lieu of 
ἀποβάλλομεν. . 
4. Ficinus has, “ Nqn illam—sed nus ipsos—’ as if he had read in 
MS. Οὐχ ἡμεῖς γ᾽ ἐκεῖνον, what ghe antithesis requifes. 8 
. 
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Clin. What then, (and) how ought we to say ? 

Athen. ! As truth and justice, I think, require those to 
speak, who discourse about a divine (republic).! Not looking 
to some part of virtue, and that the most trifling, but to the 
whole of virtue, *he laid down, and according to their species 
to seck the laws, not whic those,seek who place species before 
those now ?—for that, of which each person is in want, does 
he laying aside? seck ; one, the laws about inheritances; 4an- 
other,.those about sole heiresses ;4 another, those about an as- 
sault; and others, about ten thousand other matters of a similar 
kind. ut we assert that the inquiry about laws is the busi- 
ness of those, who properly inquire, as we have just now begun 
(to do), And I am in every way delighted with your attempt 
to give an explanation on the subject of laws. For it ® right 
to begin from virtue, by asserting that for its sake a person 
has laid down laws. Rut when you said that the legisiator 
had Jaid down all (laws) with reference to a part of virtue, 
and this too the least, you did not appear to me to speak cer- 
rectly any longer; and on this account did 1 speak all this 
subsequent speech. Do you, then, wish me to say in what 


'--t Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus; who seems 
to have found in his MS. the Schohtum, discovered in other MSS. also, 
where it issstated that πολιτείας. ys to be supplied after θείας. But as 
stich an ellipse would be Madnnssible, Stephens suspected that something 
was Wanting in the Greek-—'Qazep τό τ᾽ ἀληθὲς, οἱμαι, καὶ τὸ δίκαιον 
ὑπέρ ye ὑείας ζιαλεγομένους λέγειν, literally J" As (it 1s meet) for those, [ 
think, who converse about a divine, to say/what is true and just’’—for 
χρὴν might be supplied from the preceding speech of Clinias. 

2.2 Such is the literal tranfation of the Greck text, given by Bekker 
and Stalbaam. Ficinut has, what is nopquite so unintelligible-——" ipsos re- 
sperisse putandum, et per singulas earum species leges quivsisse. nec 
eus species mvestigasse, quas multe mody proponemé&'s querunt.”” From 
whence Stephens was led to read ἐζήτεε, found subsequently in one MS., 
and to suggest’ ye insertion of πολλοὲ before τῶν voy— Ast however would 
stipply woXtrewy alter τῶν νῦν, and alter ζητεῖν αὐτῶν into ζητεῖν αὐτὸν 
(the lawgiver), so that there may be a change from a direct to an in- 
direct form ef speech. What Plato really wr8te ig is ditlicult to state 
positively, but it is easy ἰδ see what is required by the natural connexion 
of ideas. « ΓῚ . « 

J Ficinus, hinablt, 1 suspe, to υδάοιδιαπα παραθέμενος, has omitted 
it in his versfbn, * id enim quisque mexime guiercre solet, quo maxime 
iudigot. 

4‘—* The Gregk weeds κι ἐπικλήρων gre omittcl by Ficinus. 
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manner 'I am still willing for you to speak in detail, and my- 
self to hear.! 

Clin. Entirely so, O guest. 

aithen. It is proper to assert that the laws of the Cretans 
are not vainly held in very great esteem by all the Greeks, 
For they are in a correct stage by their making those, who 
use them, happy; for they impart every gued. Now there 
are two kinds of good; one human, and the other divine; 
and the former hangs upon the divine; and if*any state re- 
ccives the greater, it possesses likewise the’ lesser ; but if’ not, 
it is deprived of both. But the lesser are those, 3 which 
2health is the leader, beaut¥ the second in ordes, and strength 
for running, and all other movements οὗ fic body, the third ; 
but the*fourth is, Plutus, (wealth, )? not blind indeed, but see- 
ing acutely, if it follows prudence. Now that which is the 
first 4good (and)‘ the Jeader of the divine, is prudence; but 
the second, after intellect,® is a temperate habit of the soni; 
from these (two) mixed up with fortitude,® the third in order 
will be justice; and the fourth, fortitude. Now all these are 
naturally arranged before those, and so must they be ar- 
ranged by the lawgiver; 7and after these he must enjoin 
upon the citizens the other ordinances that look to these.’ 


11 The version of Ficinus— te nebis distinguere voluiss@n,”’ is fol- 
lowed implicitly by ‘Taylor. ° 

%_.? The same order is repeated in the Laws, ii. § 6, and in Gorg. p. 
451, E. § 14, where it is as“gned to ἃ Scohon preserved by Athenicns, 
xy. p. 694. 

* On the blindness of Plutus see Aristophanes in the play of that 
name, and Plato Rep. viii. p. 552, B. § 8. 'lfophrastus, says the Schpliast, 
observed, that if Wealth had life,dt would come Jnly to the good; but 
now, since itis without life, it falls to the bad likewise. 

4—‘ Instead of ad, Which has no meaning here, and 1s omitted by Theo- 
duretns, the sense requires cai—while ἀγαίμων in two MSS., in licu of 
ἀγαθὸν, answers to ‘“‘bonorum,”’ in Ficinus, . 

5. Since νοῦς seems to be here the same as ¢pdyqece, It is not &asy Jo un? 
derstand why Plato made use of two different words instead of repeating 
the same one. M&  Vuss. and ‘Theudorctus read μετὰ vod, similar to 

ethe subsequent per’ ἀνδρείας. ὁ , 

4 In the enumeration of the four cagdinal rtues, erch ie gguerally con- 
sidered to stand alone, not, as here, one to be mixed up with another one. 

7? The Greek is μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα Aig ἄλλας προστάξεις τοῖς 'πολίταις εἰς 
ταῦτα βλεπούσας αὐτᾷς εἶναι CiaxeXevarioy-—where 1 cannot make out 
either syntax or sense; nor could, 1 think, Fycinus@ whase version is— 
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But of these the human look to the divine, and all the 
divine to their leader intellect. 'And he ought to have a 
care respecting marriages contracted by each other, and 
after these in the precreation and education of children,' 
such as are male and female, and likewise of those still young, 
and of those advancing‘in years to old age, and to hold cor- 
rectly in honour and dishonour ;? directing, in all the inter- 
course of these persons, his attention to their pains, and 
pleasures, and desires, and eagerness in all matters of love; 
and acting as a ghard over them to blame and praise cor- 
rectly though the laws themselves. In the case of anger and 
fear, and what perturbations soever in the soul arise through 
, misfortune, and whatever escapes from them exist in prosperity; 

and whatever sufferings happen to men through disease, or 
wars, or poverty, or the contraries to these, in all such occa- 
sions he must teach and define what is beautiful, or not, in the 
arrangement of each. And after this, it is necessary for the 
legislator to watch over the property and expenditure of the 
citizens, in whatever way it may take place, and the unions 
with and separations from each other in all persons (acting) 
with their free will or without it; and to have an eye to what 
is just or not, and in what things it exists or is wanting, and 
to distribute honours to those who obey the laws, but to inflict 
upon thoe, who do not obey, punishments ordained (by law) ; 
until, having reachedche end of all polity, he shall perceive in 
what manner it is meet for the buzial of the dead to take 
place, and what honours to pay to tem. And after perceiv- 

s 


“et mandect omnibus ut semytrr ad hwc ipsa respicientes in singulis ope- 
1rentur ’—thus translated by Taylor, Ψ and should command the citizens 
to look to these divine goeds in all their actions.” 

1—! This passage, says Boeckh, is most J:ficule and corrupt. Viger 
on Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xiivp. 589, wished to transpose pera δὲ ratra— 
and to place thpse words before περί re γάμους---- For he found in Ficinus 
πα cpret prmterea‘oportet nuptias inter cives et generationcs—”’ 

2 After “dishonour’’ there is evidently something wanting, supplied 
by Ficinus ; “hose version is, “et eos, qui recle ig hisce se gerunt, ut 
decet, honuret "—adopted, as usual, by Taylor; who has in the sentences, 
following been: contont, without lopking & the Greck, to translate the 
Latin translation of Ficinus, as altered Sy Grynwus; for the genuine one 
has, “contra vero dolores, voluptates; cupidétates in omni conversationc 
vituperet: considerabit etiam diligenter, ad qua,studia quemque raptat 
amor ; rectaqua offiea pergleges laudabjt, vitupergbit contraria.” 
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ing, he who has laid down the laws shall place over them all, 
as guardians, some persons on account of their prudence, and 
some who have gone through a truthful reputation; so that 
intellect, binding all these together, may exhibit them as fol- 
lowing temperance and justice, and not riches or ambition. 
In this manner, O guests, I did wish, and still do wish now, 
that you would explain how all these partictilars exist in the 
laws said to be from Zeus, and in those of the Pythian Apollo, 
which both Minos and-Lycurgus laid dawn; and how, after 
they have assumed a certain order, they Become evident to a 
person skilled in the busingss of law, either through art or cer- 
tain customs; while to us, the rest of :gankind, they are by 
no means apparent. 

[1.7 Clin. How then, O guest, ought we to speak of what 
comes after these? ° Ἄ 

Athen. It appears to me that we ought to go through 
again from the beginning, as we havg begun (in part), in the 
first place, the pursuits of fortitude ; and afterwards we will 
go through another species of virtue, and again another, if you 
are willing ; and that we may go through the first subject, we 
will endeavour, by laying down a pattern, and conversing 
about the others in this way, to make for ourselves a beguile- 
ment of the road; and afterwards we will show, if god is 
willing, that the things relating to the whole of Virtue look 
thitherward. ‘ 

Clin. You speak weA Endeavour then, in the first place, 
to sift for us this praiser of Zeus. 

Athen. 1 will éndeavour likewise,(to sift) both you and my- 
self. For the discourse is common, Speak therefore. *Shyll 
we say that the joint-feasts and gynjnastic exercises were 
invented by the lewgiver fur the purposes of war? " 

Megil. Yes. . ae 

Athen. And that a third or fourth thing,(was invented)? 
?For perhaps it is necessary for a person thus to make an 
enumeration respecting those of the rest of virtue, whether 
it is right to call them of parts, or any thing whatever, ouly 
showing clearly what he’ myars.? ᾽ 


1 Bocckh was the first t®substlute Megil, fur Clin. 
2—2 Such is the ye es version of the Greek text, which, 1 confess, I 
cannot understand. Ficinus hus “Forte exim itd dintmerare oportet, 


~ 
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Megil. The third thing, as I and any Lacedxmonian what- 
ever likewise would say, he discovered was hunting. 'And a 
fourth, and even a fifth,? thing let us try, if we can, to mention.! 
I then would endeavowr to mention the fourth thing, namely, 
that, which takes place to a great extent with us, in the en- 
durance of pain, which ofcurs censtantly in fighting with hands 
against cach otler, and 4in certain snatchings in the midst of 
many blows. ‘There is, moreover, what is called a concealment,‘ 
wonderfully lAborions as regards endurance (of pain) ; and the 
being in winter without shoes and without a bed, and waiting 
without Servants upon thepselves, while wandering night and 
day through the whole country, Still further, in the exercises 


of naked persons,* there is a severe endurance amongst us 
when contending with,the violence of intense heat; arf there 


e 

tum in hoe virtutis genereg tum in emterartfm virtutum sive parte, sive 
quomodocunqne aliter, declarationis duntaxat gratia, nominare deceat.” 
From which it is evident tha®either his MS. was more complete than any 
subsequently collated, or that he supplied, from conjecture, what he 
considered to be necessary for the sense. What Plato really wrote, only 
a bold conjecturist will be able, I suspect, to restore. 

1! The words within the numerals Stephens says have been assigned 
to the Athenian Guest; an arrangement of which both Ast and Buaiter 
approve. Winckelmann however considers the whole sentence to be 
spurious ; but he does not state why, when, or by whom it was interpolated. 

2 The Geek is} πέμπτον. Bat Ficmus has “ et quintum ;”? which 
leads to ἢ καὶ πέμπτον. 

3? Ast explains this by saving that the pe at Sparta were taught to 
steal; but that, if they were detected, they €ere beaten, not for the theft, 
but for doing it clumsily ; and he reters to Xenophon Laconic. i. 8. 

4 Respeeting the Spartan κρύπτειιι Ast refers to *Plutarch in Lycurg. 
p. 56,1.; who says that such“of the young men as were supposed to be 
fa supenor mind weg sent through ehe country with small swords and 
the necessaries of life, bat nothing else; and that during the day they 
concealed. themselves, and took their rest in retifed spots; but at mght 
they went to the public roads, and murdered such of the Helots as they 
could Jay hold bf A similar account is given in a fragment of Herachdes 
Ponticus, Accorditfg to the Scholiast, it was a form of exercise suited for 
war. For the young men were stript naked, ang ordered to wander fur a 
whole year ont of the city, among the mountains, aed to support them- 
selvey by theft, and other stratagems, bud in such a manner that no one « 
might detect them, eflence this Sen Νὴ απο ήπτιιαι a concealment: for 
they were puni-hed if they were at any fine discovered. 

5. These “naked exercises " toak jfface a& the summer solstice ; and 
hence the allusion to the intense heat, to which those, engaged in them, 
were exposed. i! ὦ ὰ 
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are very many other things ‘(of this kind),' in detailing 
which a person would ?nearly never cease.? 

Athen. You speak well, O Lacedemonian guest. But 
come, whether shall we put down fortitude ns a contest merely 
with fears and pains? or with desires likewise and pleasurys» 
and certain vehement fawnings of fiittery, which soften® the 
minds of those, who deem themselves objectssof worship, and 
mould them like wax ?4 

Megil. δ think thus,5 (that it is) a contest With all these. 

Athen. If then we call to mind the previous discourse, this 
person here said, that both a state,is inferior in so1ac things 
to itself, and δα man (to hfmself).6 Was git not so, Cnossian 
guest ? 

Clif? Entirely so. ᾿ 

Athen. Now then,‘whether shall we call him the inferior,’ 
who is subdued by pam, or him rather, who is subdued by 
pleasure ? ᾿ 

Clin. Him, it appears to me, who is subdued by pleasure. 
And surely we all much rather say that he, who is vanquished 
by pleasures, is disgracefully inferior to himself, than he, who 
(is vanquished) by pains. 

Athen. Surely the legislator through Zeus and he through 
Apollo did not lay down by law that fortitude is lame, and 
able to march against things only on its left hand, Wut unable 
(to do so) against elegancies and flatteriés on its right hand? 
or (is it able to march egainst) both ? . 

Clin. Against both, I think. 

Athen. Let us3 then, mention again what those pursuits 
are, in both of your states, which give a taste of pleasures, and 
do not avoid them in the sanfe manner, ag they do not avoid 


πα Ficinus has “ fiulta hujusmodi,” as if his MS. read ἕτερα τοιαῦτα. 

*—? Ficinus, conceiving perhaps that σχεδὸν---οὐκ---κάφτοτε could not 
be united, has “ que non facile quispiam enumeraret,’ adopted, by ‘Taylor, 

3 All the MSS. omit paddrroveat, and some too κηρίνους. licinus 
has “ animos flectunt, et quasi cereos faciunt,” which leads to κάμπτουσιν, 
οἷον xypivoug πλάτηνουσαι ; as in vii. 2, p. 759, K,, πλάττειν, δῖον κήρινον. 

» 4 Ast quotes opportunely frofi Florace, “ Cereus in vitium flecti.”’ 

s—§ The words Οἶμαι μὲν δύπω ave omiked by Micinfs, gnd the MS. 
=, from which Aldus printed the%ed. pr. e 

4- α Ficinus alone has “ἘΠ᾿ virum aliquem inferiorem se ipso,’ thus 
supplying what is requgsilte to preserve the balance of the sentence. 

7 Instead of κακὸν Boeckh woald read κακύον᾽, ffom “inferiorem ” in 
Ficinus. 
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pain, but bring persons into the midst of them, (pleasures, ) 
and induce them, partly by force, and partly by honours, to 
vanquish them. Now where is the saine thing ordained in your 
laws respecting pleasdres (as respecting pains)? Let it be 


. stated, what is that, which in your case causes the same per- 


sons to be similarly brave, both with respect to pain and plea- 
sures, while the? are victorious over those things, in which they 
oucht to be victoriolls, and to be by no means inferior to ene- 
mies the nearest to them aud the most difficult (to contend with). 

Megil. In the siime manner, O guest, as [ had the power to 
mention many laws opposed to pains, I should not thus perhaps 
possess the means of speaking about pleasures according to 
their great and conspicuous parts; but according to their 
small I might perhaps have the means. ° 

Clin. Nor should I be able myself to do any thing of this 
kind clearly in the case of the laws of Crete. 

Athen, This, O ye hest af guests, is by no means wonderfal. 
But should any one of us, who is desirous of seeing what is 
true, und at the same time the best, find fault with any thing 
in the laws of our respective countries, let us receive (the 
words)! from each other not harshly, but with mildness. 

Clin, You speak well, O Athenian guest; and we must 
obey you. 

Athen’ ? For no other conéuct than this? would become men 
of our age, 

Clin. Cer tainly. 

Athen. Whether then a person finds fault rightly or not 
with the Laconian and Cretan polit ᾿ς is anotfier question. But 
perhaps I can better tefl what is said by the multitude than 
cither of you can, For although the laws are regulated even 
moderately well, yet there w ould be with you one law the most 
beautiful, not to permit any vouth to inquire which laws arc 
well or Alf ‘estqblished, but (to ordain) all to proclaim, with 
one Voice, and with one mouth, that they are all beautifully 
laid down, -since the gods were the paities who gave them ; 
and that, if ay one days otherwise, persons should not endure 


' Both the sy city and sense requit; “ra é ἔπη δεχώμεθα, in lieu of ἀπὸο- 
δεχώμεθα. similar to τὰ λεγύμενα---ἰ --ὐεχομένὼ shortly afterwards. 
—? The Greck is Οὐ γὰρ dv—zpéizer τὸ τοιοῦτον. But Ficinus has 
“ Profectu nen altter—faccre decet,” which leads to Οὐ γὰρ ἄλλ᾽ ay— 
πρέποι ἢ τὸ Totui roy. 
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to hearken to him: and that if any vld man has any thoughts 
respecting them, he shall place his reasons before a ruler 
and his equals in age, but not in the presence of a young man. 

Clin. You speak most properly, Ὁ) guest: and, like a a BEN, 
although you were absent from the then thoughts of the ΤᾺ 
who laid’ them down, yet you appear to me “to have made a 
conjecture reasonably correct, and to have‘ spoken what is 
very true. 

Athen. ‘There is then a freedom now strom the presence 
of young men; but we, on account of our old age, are per- 
mitted by the lawgiver tg speak about the laws anlong our- 
selves, without doing any wrong. ° 

Clin. Such is the case. Do not then be remiss at all in 
reproVing our Taws. For it is not dishonourable to know 
uught of what is not beautiful ;sbut by this means it happens 
that a remedy existS td a party receiving what is said with 
uot an envious feeling, but with a μορᾷ will. 

[8.] sdthen. (You speak) correctly. 1 shall not however speak 
in reprehension of the laws before diligently considering them 
tu the utmost of my power; or rather, (I shall speak) doubt- 
ingly. For upon you alone of all the Greeks and Barbarians, 
of whom we hear, the legislator fas enjoined to abstain from 
the greatest pleasures and sports, and not to taste : but 
vn the question of pains and fears, whigh we have lately dis- 
cussed, he was of opinion, that if any one should avoid them 
thoroughly from his infithey, he would, when he came to’endure 
ueeessary labours, and fears, and pains, avoid those, who are 
exercised in them§ and would becomg their slave. The sane 
lawgiver ought, I think, to hyve thought tle same respecting 
pleasures, und to have said to himself ‘that, if the citizens shall 
from childhood be énexperienced in the greatest pleasutes, and 
he unpractised in bearing up against pteasures, 50 as! not to be 
compelled to do any thing base for the sake of the gweatness 
arising from pleasure, they would suffer the same as those, who 
are vanquished hy fehr, and become the slaves in’a different 

eand still baser manner to those, who are able to bear up 
against pleasures, and are the 1faster8 of what’rela® to plea- 
sures, although they arg soisetimes the worst of nen; and 
they would have their soul partly a slave, and partly free, ant 


' Instead of καὶ the Sense requires wore cai—as [ have translated. 
® 
c 
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be unworthy to be called wholly brave and free. Consider 
therefore whether aught of what has been now said appears 
to you to be according to reason. ᾿ 

Clin. It appears so ‘to us somehow, on the speech being 
Spowen.! But immediately (and) readily to be confident about 
questions of such moment wou be the act rather of young 
and senscless pefsons. 

Athen. But if, O Clinias and Lacedxmonian guest, we dis- 
cuss some onc pointof those,? which we proposed—for after for- 
titude le,us speak of temperance—what difference shall we find 
between these polities and“%hose, yhich are Jaid down at ran- 

«dom, 3a8 the thing#relating to war just now ?3 

Megil. Τὸ is nearly not easy.4 But it seems that the joint- 
feasts and gymnastic eexercises have been well invenfed for 
both. . e c 

slthen. It appears tifen, Ὁ guest, t6 be a difficult thing for 
what is incontestable® on the question of polities to exist in 
deed as well ag in word. For it seems almost that, as in the 
case of bodies, it is not possible to order any one regimen for any 
one body, because’ the very same thing would be seen to do 


1! All the words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, either 
because they were wanting in his MS., or because he thought them un- 
necessary # and he is followed tagtly, as usual, by Taylor. 

2 1 have translated as @ the Greek were ᾿Αλλ’ εἰ μετὰ ταῦτα διεξίοιμὲν 
τι Wy—not ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ τὸ μετὰ ταῦτα διεξίοιμενν Gv—where τὸ ts at variance 
with ἐδ sense, and ὧν with the syntax. WWeinus, “ quemadmodum,” as 
if he found im lis MS. ὡς in lieu of o»— 

#—§ Such is the literal translation of the words ὥσπερ τὰ περὶ τὸν πό- 
Aspoy νῦν Cy. ‘Taylor has, "δίῃ the same manner as we have now spoken 
about war.” Porhafs Plato wrote ὥσπερ εἴρηται mepi— For viv δὴ are 
perpetually umted to a past tense. 5 

ὁ After Σχεδὸν οὐ ῥᾷδιον Ast would suppry εἰπεῖ. But he says nothing 
about σχεδὺν, which could jiardly be thus united to οὐ ῥάξδιον. 

5 Ast wat ἀμφοτέρας to ἀνδρίατ' and σωφροσύνην. But in that case 
“Plata would, 1 thik, have written ἀμφοτέρας ἀρετάς : and so perhaps he 
did. 

5 Insteade of ἀναμφισβητήτως, Ficinus seem to have found in his MS. 
dvappeByrnror. lor ‘us version is “ gutum aliqifd cortumque.’”? Ast, 
however. spys ehat,the adverb is but forgthe adjective, and refers to hig 
note on μετρίως γίγνεται, in Rep. vi. fs. S04, C. 

τ "The G¥eek is ἐν ᾧ οὐκ Adv—whu-e As} was the first to object to ᾧν 
which he says must be referred to ἐπιτήδευμα, to the detriment of the 
sonse. But Its ca rection ὃ οὐκ dv—] contess,{U cannot understand. [1 
have translated, as if the teat were ὁθούνεκ᾽ dv—for the negative particle is 
at variance with the train of reasoning, and is properly omitted by Taylor ; 
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an! injury to some of our bodies, and a benefit to others, 
2(so too in a state) ;? since these gymnastic exercises and joint- 
feasts are on many other grounds now beneficial to states, 
but in seditions are hurtful. This do the children of the 
3Milesians and Beeotians and Thurians’ make evident. Ardin 
truth this very institution, ‘Igalized of old, appears to have 
perverted the natural‘ pleasures of Venus, not only in the case 
of men, but of beasts.5 And of such things a person may ac- 
cuse your cities the first, and such others, as have chiefly 
adopted gymnastic exercises. And whether one oug'st to con- 
sider things of this kind in a jocdse or serious manner, still 
we must consider that, to the male and fec+hale sex, proceeding 
to a participation in production, the pleasure arising from 
the act seems to have been imparted aceording to nature ; but, 
that the copulation of males with males, or of females with 
females, is contrary to nature; and that the daring attempt of 
those who first did so, arose from the nen-mastery over pleasure. 
We all of us indeed bring an accusation against the Cretans, 
as having invented the story respecting the fnble of Gany- 
mede. (For), since their laws are believed by them to have 
been from Zeus, they have put together this fable against 
Zeus, in order that they may enjoy this pleasure, by fullowing 
fursooth the example of the god. But let us bid {grewell to 
Φφ 

although it is acknowledged by Ficinus, “ quod Aliis prodesse, aliis obesse 
eidem corpori non videatur,”’ a version that plainly proves his inability to 
make any sense out of the Gleek words before him. 

ει Mss. read βλάπτον τὰ ἡμῶν, which leads to βλάπτον τι 
ἡμῶν, for the article eould not be repeated after τὰ μὲν --- 

2—2 The words between the numerals, adsolutely requisite to complete 
the sense, are found only in the vexsion of Ficinus, " sic et in civitate.” ° 

3—3 Qn the seditions that took place at Thurii and Miletus, Boccrkh 
and Ast refer to Diogpr. Sic. xii. J1, and xiii. 101; but for thdse that 
occurred in Bootia they do not produce any guthority, observing merely 
that many happened there: alluding perhaps to the trequdht differences, 
between Thebes and Platea for example, as detailed bf Thucydides; fur 
Thebes itself is stated by Plato, in Criton, § 15, to have been a well-re- 
gulated city; and conseqttently not exposed to seditiuns. » 

“.-ὰ [ have αὐοριοῦ Boeckh’s conjectures, πάλαι ὃν νόμιμον, in lien of 
“-αλαιὸν νόμιμον, and τὰς κατὼ φύσιν steag of καὶ raqaerdg—to which 
last he was led by finding in Ficin 4s “naturales Venereorum voluptates.” 

5 This mention of beasts sgemy Mather strange; for they have not ma- 
turally, as men have by law or custom, γυμνάσια and συσσιτια. Boeckh 
says that the word On wy is introduced hyperbolivally,8and refers to 
Legg. xii. p. 942, Ὁ. Ipp. viii. p. 562, E., ra C. But an hyperbole 
would be here out of place. In θηρίων lies hid, I suspect, θεῶν θ᾽ ἡρώων re -- 

, c2 
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the fable; but of those, who direct their attention to laws, 
nearly the whole consideration is with regard to pleasure and 
pain, in the case of statgs and the morals of individuals, For 
jese two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; from 
whith’ he who draws atewhat place and at what time and 
what quantity hg ought, is happy; and so is a state, and an 
individual, and every animal: but he, (who draws) unskilfully 
and at an improper time, will live in a manner the contrary 
to that person. ὁ ᾿ 

[9.1 Afegil. This, O guest, is surely said beautifully. Never- 
theless a want of speech dées not day hold of me as to what 
I ought to say agaist it. Still to me at least it seems correct 
that the Lacedzemonian lawgiver exhorted persons to fly from 
pleasures. Dut with ¢cspect to the Cnossian laws, this per- 
son here will, if he pleases,eussist us. But those at Sparta 
relating to pleasures scm to me to bé laid down most beauti- 
fully of 411.} For thats by which men chiefly fall into the 
sreatest pleasures and insulting conduct and all kinds of folly, 
the law casts out from the whole of our country ; nor would you 
see in the fields or in the cities, over which there is to the 
Spartans a care, banquets or such things as attend upon them, 
and excite, according to their power, every kind of gratification. 
Nor is there one, who, meeting with a person revelling from 
intoxication, would sot inuNediately inflict on him the great- 
est punishment; nor would he let the party go free, pleading 
as an excuse a Dionysiae festival, as*{ once saw was the ease 
with your people when (riding) in carts ;? and at Tarentum, 
amongst our colonists, I grave seen the whole city intoxicated 
‘during the Dionysjac festival ; Yut with us there is nothing of 
the kind. . 

“(λον O Lacedemonian guest, all sucau things are to be 
praised, where there ard certain endurances of pain ; but, where 
‘there is A remission of the latter, the former are rather ofa stupid 
kind. For some one, defending our institutions, would very 
quickly lay hold of you by showing the fre2 manners of your 

᾿ Ficinyg has “ eptime orgniumy’ in Greek κάλλιστα πάντων͵, which 1s 
fur superioy to the unintelligible xaddXj,rr’ ἀνθρώπων. 

Σ Plato alindes to the custom οὐ pérsons siding in carts to and from the 
places where revelry was gomg on during the festivals devoted to Diony- 
sus, the god‘vf wine, apd cutting their saucy (ind ribald jokes on the 
passers-by. Ast refers to Demoath. on the Crgzvn, p. 268; the Scholia 
on Aristoph. Plut. 1015; Harpocration in Mopede, and other authors. 
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women. Now in all these cases, occurring δὲ Tarentum, and 
with us, and with you, one answer appears to free them, so that 
they are not in a bad state, but in a correct one. For every onc 
may answer and say to a stranger, expressing wonder on his 
beholding what is unusual in his own country— Wonder.natel> 
guest. This law exists amongst us ; but with you perhaps there 
is upon the same points a different one. At*present however 
our discourse is not, O friends, about different then, but about 
the vice and virtue of the lawgivers themselves, But let us 
speak more fully about all kind of intoxication. For it is not 
a thing of a trifling nature; nor 40 know it thoroughly is it 
the province of an ΟΣ lnweiven I am not speaking about 
drinking wine or noi, in general, but about intoxication itself, 
whethtr it is to be adopted, as the Scythians and Persians use it, 
and still more the Carthaginiang, and Celts, and Iberians, and 
Thracians, all of whomeare warlike nations ; or, a8 you use it ; 
for you, as you say, abstain from it gntirely. But the Scythi- 
ans and Thracians use it entirely unmixed with water, both 
women and men, and pour it on their garments, and imagine 
they are engaged in a beautiful and blessed occupation. But 
the Persians make much use of other Juxurics, which you re- 
ject, yet, O thou best of men, in a more orderly manner than 
these. 
Megil. All these, however, we pursug! when we fake arms 
into our hands. ᾿ 
Athen. Do not, tho® best of men, say this. For many 
flights and pursuings have been, and will be, without a proof’; 
on which account, we cannot at any time give a clear defini- 
tion, but (rather) a doubtful one, about occupations honourable 
or not, when we speak of victory and deféat in battle ; espe- 
cially since the gywater states, when fighting, overcome and 
enslave the lesser; as the Syracusansdid the Locrians,? who 
were thought to be regulated by the best lawss of .all those 
around that district; and as the Athenians did the Ceans ;3 
and we could figd ftumberless other instances of a similar 
ind. But let us endeavour by speaking to persuade ourselves 
“ e ” 11 

' Ficinus has “ fundimus atqueugamus,” as if his MS. road διώκομεν 
é φυγὴ instead of διώκομεν δέ ye— 

3,3 Respecting the af Boeck city of the Locrjans, grhose lawgiver 


é 


was said to be Zaleucn§, Bueckh*refers to ΒΟΥ ΒΊΟΥ on Phalans ; and τι - 
epecting the Ceans, to Heraclides Polit. ᾧ 9. 
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of cach pursuit taken by itself; and let us for the present 
put out of the account victories and defeats, and let us state 
how a pursuit of this kind is honourable, but of that kind not 
honourable. But first Shear frota me, how we ought to con- 
v-- what is useful or not as regards thuse very things. 

Megil. Wow then say you? ὁ 

[10.] Athen. ‘All those, who in talking lay hold upon any 
pursnit and propose to praise or blame it immediately it is enun- 
ciated, appear to me to act by no means according to reason ; 
but to do just the'same, as if, while one person is praising 
wheat! & ood, another should immediately blame it, with- 
out having heard ether its operation or utility, (and) in what 
manner, and for what, and with what ?and how it has itself, 
and to persons how having themselves, it is useful? THe very 
sane thing do we seem to do now in the cuse of our discourses. 
For after merely hearing about drunkenness, some of us 
immediately blame, 4and others praise? it, and very absurdly 
too; for making use of witnesses and those who praise, we 
each of us praise,’ and some of us think we say something 
decisive, because we adduce many (witnesses); but others, 
beeause we see that those, who do not make use of it (wine), 
are victorious when fighting. But this too has been consi- 
dered doubttul by us. If then we go through in this manner 
each of the other laws, it wiki not be to me at least according 
to sound sense. But} Tam desirous of speaking in the man- 
ner, Which it seems we ought, by endaivouring, if I can, about 
this very matter® [drunkenness ],° to point out the right road 


for us in all such cases; since ten thousands upon ten thon- 
« 


e s 
' Instead of πυροὺς Cormarius suggtsted τυροὺς, cheeses.’ For this 
MWiustration of Plato was Sbtained from Hippocrates, who says, μὴ ἁπλῶς 
οὕτω ζοκέειν ὅτι πονηρὸ» βρῶμα τυρός ἀλχᾷ τίνα τε πόνον, καὶ 
διὰ ri, καὶ rine τῶν ἀνθρώτλμ ἱνεάντων ἀνεπιτήδειον. 
. 7? The Greek is καὶ ὕπως ἔχοντα καὶ ὕπως προσφέρειν Exovot—which 
Ficinds, whom Taylor follows, as usual, to the letter, thua translates, 
“ quomodo sr eparanies et quomodo affectis corporibus offerri debeat.” 
3-- Mogillus, thes Lagedwmonian, had blamed, tat the Athenian had 
praised, the nse of wine. s te . 
4 Instead‘of Ἡπδαίνοῦμεν Ficinudsceys fo have found in his MS. αὐτὸ 
ποιοῦμεν: dor his version is ‘id fagmus.” Boeckh would however 
omit ἐπαινοῦμεν. . 
s—* Such iy the, literal translation of the neo text. Taylor has 


merely, “ But adducing ittoxication astan instan{c.” 
* The words τὴς μέθης are evidently an interpretation of αὐτοῦ τούτου. 
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sands of nations are in doubt upon these points, and would 
contend in a discourse with your two states. 

Megil. If indeed we possess any correct method of inquiry 
touching these matters, we must not shrink from hearing it. 

Athen. Let us then consider somchow in this way. ,Ceri + 
now, should one person praige the fearing of goats, and the 
animal itself, as a beautiful possession, but sume other person 
blame it, from having seen goats feeding apart from the goat- 
herd, in cultivated grounds, ' and doing mischief,’ and from see- 
ing that every kind of cattle is either withdut a ruler, or under 
bad rulers, ?should thus find fault,? should we hold ‘that the 
blame of such a person has Slamed any thing whatever soundly ? 

Megil. How should we? 

Athen. But is a commander in ships,? who possesses mercly 
nautical skill, useful, should he be troubled with sickness or 
not? or how shall we say ? . 

Megil. * By no means (useful); should he have in addition 
to his skill the suffering you mention.‘ 

Athen, Aud what is the commander of armies? Is he 
coinpetent to command, if he possesses the science of war, al- 
though he may be timid in danger, and be sick with *the 
drunkenness of fear.® 

Megil. How ean he? 

Athen. But what if he does not, possess the art, ancPis timid ἢ 

Meyil. You are speaking of a person, Who is in every respect 
vile, and by no meanséa ruler of men, but of some very 
women.® 

'—! The words wihin the numerals arg omitted by Taylor, although 
found in the version of Ficinus—‘‘damnumque facere—” ese 

?—? Ficinus, whom Taylor follu&vs, omits the veords between the nu- 
merals, Perhaps Plato wrote ἰζὼν δρῶν ταὐτὸ, aot ἰξών οὕτω, i. e. “ bee- 
mg every animal doing the same thing.” 

4 As the same commander cannot be in twe ships at the same time, one 
would prefer ἐν πλοῖς, “in sailings,” unless it be said that τλοίρις means, 
here “ἃ flect of many ships” under one commauder. ° 

‘—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. ‘Taylor’s translation is, 
“Thus passion, whicy you speak of, is not in any respect coifnected with 
ghe nautical art.” ω Ε 

“ * Although Ast endeavouf: Sb ecole ta Aeftad this νιο- 
lent expression, yet one would w ap that MSS, had given ὑπὸ μέθης, ὥς 
ros φύβου vaurig, i. 6. “be sick with fear, as with drunkenness.” 

5.- As the whole train of argument has a reference to_a commander 
merely, and not to the fersons, over whom he gas thé comfnand, there 1s 
probably sume error heit, which it would not be difficult to correct. 
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Athen. But what (say you) of him, who praises or blames a 
community, over which is naturally a ruler, and which with him 
(the ruler) is useful? ! But he, who has never scen it in commu- 
nion with a ruler over itself, but always without a ruler, or in 
Geesiunion with bad rulers, 2can we imagine that such in- 
apectors of such communities? vill blame or praise any thing 
usefully ? o 

Megil. 7 Foy can those, who have never seen or been con- 
nected with any ong of such-like communities rightly consti- 
tuted 23 

Athen? Attend then. Out of many communities, shall we 
not lay down, thatefellow-drinkers and fellow-drinkings are 
a certain single association ? 

Megil. Yes, very mych so. = 

Athen, Was any one then ever seen’ this existing in a 
proper manner? Noweit is easy for*you to answer, that no 
one has ever (seen it) at any time; for it is neither according 
to your country nor laws. But I have met with many, and in 
many places; and moreover I have diligently inquired, as 1 
may say, about all; and T have seen or heard of scarcely one 
whole (community) existing correctly. And though (there 
are) a few and small portions, ‘yet the whole together, so to 
say, are for the most part in error.’ 

Clin, Yiow say you, gueststhis ? Speak still more clearly. 
For we, as you say, through our inexperience in such imat- 
ters, wéuld perhaps, even when meefing with them, not im- 
mediately know what in them is right or not. 

Athen, You say what ig reasonable ; but, While I am speak- 
ing, {10 you endeavour to learn. | Do you then acknowledge, 
that, in all associations and communions of any doings what- 
ever, it'ia proper every where for each to heve a commander ? 

Clin. Woy not? ‘ 

‘ » ¢ « 

' Before ὁ δὲ μήθ᾽ ἑωρακὼς there seems to be something wanting. 

_ Ἐπ The words between the numerals Tayler has omitted after Fici- 
nus; who saw that τοὺς cot rove θεωροὺς could δὲ be said of persons, 
who had net seen at all. Hence ye niust insert οὐ before θεωροὺς, i. ὁ.9 
“non-inspettars.” Compare τὰς δύ πρλιτείας in viii. § 3, p, 832, B. 

5. » Here avain Taylor follows to We letter the abbreviated version of 
Ficinus. “Quo pacto id faciet, qui nunqudm svcietatem recte guberna- 
tam perspexeri ? 4. 

4_* Or we may rendef the Greek, ¥a πολλὰ fi ξύμπανθ᾽, ὡς εἰπεῖν, 
διηρτημένα, “the majority are entirely, so to say,’in error.” 
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Athen. But we have just now said, that the commander of 
persons fighting ought to be brave. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now the brave man is Jess Hlisturbed by fears than 
cowards are. . 

Clin. And this too is 80. . 

Athen. If there were any plan of placing a general over 
an army, who was not at all timid, nor confused, should we 
not have done so by all means ? 

Clin. Most certainly. 

Athen. But we are now speaking not of a person About to 
command an army amongst associations gf men, the 1068. of 
foes during a war, but of friends, sharing during a peace in 
the kiftd feelings of friends. 

Clin. Right. . 

Athen. But an assogiation of this ekind, if it is attended 
with drunkenness, will not be without confusion. Is it not so? 

Clin. Wow should it be (without)? ! Nay, 1 imagine quite 
the contrary.! 

Athen. In the first place then they have a need of a ruler. 

Clin. How not, as for any thing else ? 

Athen. Must one then furnish a ruler, if possible, not 
confused ? 

Clin. Wow not? bd 

Athen. And he ought, it seems, to "νᾶ thoughtful with re- 
spect to associations. Wor he is the guardian of qxisting 
fricndship, and has the care of it still becoming greater, through 
the previous assoeiation. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. It is proper, therefore, to place over the drunken a 
sober and wise ruler, and hot the contrary. For, if the ruler 
of the drunken is himself drunk, young, and not wise, he 
must have great good luck indeed, it he dogs ngt perpetrate 
some mighty mischief. 

Clin. Very great indeed. 

. Athen. Should then any, one blame such Associations, when 
existing as correctly as pésaiblean states, whilg thesis finding 
fault with the thing itself, hywill perhaps properly blame it. 
But if a person blames a pursuit through secing it ering as 


1! The words betfreen the numerals are omitPed W Ficinus, and 
after him, by Taylor. 
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much as it can,' it is evident, in the first place, that he is 
ignorant that this existed not correctly; and, in the next 
place, that every thing will in this manner appear improper, 
when it is done apart from a sober master and ruler. Or, do 
YOu, not understand, that when a pilot, and each ruler of 
each thing, is drunk, he will gverturn every thing, whether 
ompe or chariots, or an army, or whatever else is ruled by 
him ? 

[11.] Clin.’ You have said, O guest, this at least what is al- 
together true. Buttell me moreover ? what gaod would it do us, 
should tis regulation respecting drinking be correct ?? just 
us what we lately gtated, that shéuld an army πιθοῦ with a 
correct leading, there would be victory in war, a no small good 
to those who followed; and so as regards the rest. Buy what 
great advantage will ‘accrue cither to individuals or states 
from a drinking associgtion being placed properly under an 
instructor ? 

Athen, What great advantage can we say would arise to a 
state from one boy, or one chorus,* being properly instructed ? 
Or shall we not say, when asked this question, that the state 
derives very little advantage from the education of one person ? 
But if you inquire universally about the education of youth, how 
ducs it profit greatly the state, it is not difficult to say, that 
persons well educated will become good men; and becoming 
such will act in other respects in an honourable manner ; and still 
further, that they will conquer their enejnies in battle. Discipline 
theréfore brings with it even victory ; but victory sometimes 
produces a want of instruction. For many become more in- 
solen through victory in war, and through their insolence are 
teplete with a thougand other ills. Now discipline indeed has 
never qt any time been Cadmeian ;‘ but there have been, and 
will be, many victories of this kind among men. 


* 1 Fy-inds alone adds here, “ proptereaque omnem compotationem vitu- 
peret,” which certainly seem required to complete the chain of rea- 
soning. 5 ‘ 

%* Hero again Taylof has translated not the Greek, but the Latin of, 
Ficinus—* quid robis compe‘ationys iste, οἱ recte aguntur, conferent.” 

3 In the word “ chorns” is an allngfon to the chorus mm musical and 
dramatical pecformances, on whose eliucaticn both money and time was 
expended to a great amount at Athens. 

*. Here is in ascusion, to the proyerb of ἃ. ‘Cadmean victory,” 
which was said of those, who, like the Theban: brothers, Eteucles and 
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Clin. You seem to say, friend, that the passing the time in 
common over wine, if it be done properly, tends in a great part 
to instruction. 

Athen. How not? : 

Clin. Shall you after this be able to state that, what hag 
been just now asserted, is trueg 

Athen. To assert positively for truth, O guest, that such is 
the case, while many persons are in doubt, is the province of a 
god ; but, 16 it be requisite to state what seems to me, there will 
be no grudging; since we have rushed ontvards to make for 
ourselves a discourse about laws and a polity. , 

Clin. Let us then endea¥our to learn what is your opinion 
upon these doubtful points. 

Athen. It is proper to do so; and that you for the purpose 
of learning, and myself for that of teaching, should endeavour 
by some means to lengthen out our discourse. But first of 
all, hear from me some such thing as this. 

All the Greeks consider this city of ours as fond of talk- 
ing and of many words; but that Lacedwmon and Crete 
practise, the former a brevity in speech,' but the latter, an 
abundance in thought rather than in words. Tut I am con- 
sidering lest I shall give you an idea of my spéaking much 
about a trifling matter, ?while cleansing a very long speech? 
about drunkenness. 4 But the regtification of it acc@rding to 
nature would not be able, without musica? rectitude, to take off 
in discourses either clearaor sufficient ; and on the other hand, 
music would not be able without the whole of education. Now 


Polynices, the sons of Cédipus, gained a victory over each other, aa de- 
structive as a defeat. ° . : 

1 To the Spartan brevity of speech the earlécst allusion is in Agvch. 
Suppl. 265. Other pasS8ages from more recent authors are quoted by Ast. 

?—? Such is the literal translation of the Greck — παμμήκη λόγον 
ἀνακαθαιρόμενος. But even if a speech could be said 4 tosbe qleansed,”’, 
yet here περὶ σμικροῦ πράγματος παμμήκη λόγον could scarcely be re- 
peated after περὶ σμικροῦ πολλὰ λέγειν in the sentence preceding. There 
is evidently an erro here, which it would perpaps be not’ difficult to 
eorrect. : 

*_* Such is the literal tranMasion &f the Greck test? where, since 
there is no syntax, neither Wytten ach, quoted by Ast, nor Agt himself, 
have been able to elicit a s&tisfactory sense. The version of Vicinus, 
“« Compotationis autem ,ipsius recta secundum naturam constitutio nun- 
quam poterit sine recta fpusice regula aperte etgsufficfenteMoratione trac- 
tari.” Unless I am grdatly mistaken, Plato alluded to the well-known 

9. 
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all this is the work of very many words. Consider then, what 
we are to do, if we leave these things for the present, and pass 
on to some other discourse about laws. 
Megil. Perhaps you“do not know, Athenian guest, that our 
samily) hearth is the public guest! of your city. Perhaps then 
into all the boys? 3of each of w: the public guests,’ when they 
hear that they are the public guests of some city, a certain 
kind feeling enters immediately from their youth towards that 
city, as being a second country alter their own. And this 
very same thing lias now taken place with myself. For im- 
mediately on hearing the hnys, when the Lacedwmonians were 
blaining or praising “the Athenians for something—How your 
city, Megillus, say they, has done to us not well or well—on 
hearing this, and contending ‘against these assertions, in your 
behalf, “T have ever had every kind fecling towards those, who 
are bringing the city énto blame.* “And now, indeed, both 


story of some drunken persons becoming sober, on heating a solemn strain 
of music, See Tamblich. Vit. Psthag. p. 204, ed. Kiesling ; Fabricius 
on Sext. Empirie. advers, Music vie p. 3573 and Bergk on Anacreont. 
Frag. p. ISM, But to arrive at the very words of the philusopher would 
require more alterations than can be stated here, 

 On-the wogd πρόξενος and the duties of the public host or guest, see 
Valekenacr on Ammonius, p. 201, and Herodotus vi. 57, and the com- 
mentators on Soph. El. 1413, 

2 As viey, “young,” was apylin ‘d to a person older than παῖς, “a 
boy,”” the expression muciy Ἐν νέων could not have been used by 
Plato; who probably Wrote ἐξ ὀνύχων, rendered correctly by Ficinus, 
Sa tentris usque annis.” On the phras€ ἐξ ὀνύχων, or ἐξ ἁπαλῶν 
ὀνύχων, see Bailey on Hermesianact. 62, where Blomiicld happily clicited 
ἐξ ὁ ὀνύχων from ἐκ συνόχων. ’ 

—$ The words within the numerals, ἕκαστον ἡμῶν τῶν προξένων, 
gout between ἐνδύεσθαι and ry πόλει, are omitted by Ficinns, bee vase he 
cond not, nor can I, finds: rstand them. But by merely altering ἕκαστον» 
Into ἑκάστου, and placing the words after παισὶν, gil will be perfectly m- 
telligible ; and it will be seen, what was not before, that not all bays were 
meant, but omy those, whose families were public guests, Ast indeed as- 
serts ghat ‘botll matoiy and ἕκαστον are governed by ἐνδύεται. and refers 
to Lobeck on Aj. 716, ed. 1, for similar instances of two different cases 
thus following the same verb. But all the τὼ ἃ quoted there are 
cvide utly corrupt, atid nray be easily emended. 

- [Here ay un Ficinns showasby his ὁ ‘ranslation that he could makt 
Ἐπ ταὶ oufof the unintelligible er A His version is, “ pugnabam 
adversus οὐ, qui vos vituperabant, makina erga vos affectus benev olentia.” 
All however will be well by reading προσάντης (vulg. πρὸς αὑτὰ) ὑπὲρ 
ὑμῶν ya (vulg. dei? πρὸς τοὺς τὴν πῤλιν εἰς ar ἄγοντας. ἢ πᾶσαν 


εὔνοιαν» ἔσχον ". ὁ. “1 Went head-foremost in yfur behalf against those, 


who were bringing into blame the city, for which I had every kind feeling. 
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your voice is grateful’ to me; and that too which is said 

by many, that such of the Athenians, as are good, are 50 

pre-eminently, appears to be most truly asserted. For they 

alone, without necessity, by their very nature, and from a 

divine allotment, are truly and not feignedly good. Thera » 
fore on my account at least you may, my friend, boldly say 

whatever is agreeable to you. ” 

Clin, And in truth after hearing and receivipg, O guest, ἃ 
word from myself, do you with confidence speak what you 
please. For you have perhaps heard, that Epimenides was held 
here a divine man, who waxof our fiemily, and ten yeary prior to 
the Persian war came to your city, accordgng to the oracle of 
the god,? and performed certain sacrifices, which the god had 
enjoined ; and he told, moreover, the Athenians, who were 
terrified at the expeditionOf the Persians, that they would not 
come for ten years ; and that, when they did come, they would 
depart without having dune a single thing they expected, and 
suller greater evils than they inflicted. At that time our an- 
cestors were hospitably received by yours; and hence both 
myself and my parents have a kind feeling towards you. 

Athen, You therefore, as it seems, are prepared to hear 5 and 
I too am prepared as regards my will, but not very easy as τὸς 
ards my power. Linust however make the attempt. In the first 
place then, as (preparatory) to ong discoupee, let us d@ine what 
education is, and what power it possesses. For we say that 
through this must proccéd the discourse taken for the present 
in hand by us, until it arrives at the deity.4 

Clin. Let us altogether do this, siyee it is agreeable to you. 

Athen. While then Tain saying what it js proper to iasert 
that education is, do you consider whetheyewhat is axserted is 
agreeable to you. » . 

Clin. Say on. 5 

[19.] Athen. I say then and assert‘ that he, ¥ho,%s about 
to be a good man in any thing whatever, ought immedytately 


e . 
1 With φωνὴ προδφιλὴς may be compared φίλτατον φώνῆμα in Soph. 


hil. 231. 2 as ; 
2 ‘To point out the god alluded 40, Pfato pobably wrote τοῦ Πυθίου, not 
τοῦ θεοῦ. a 


4 Ficmus has “ δὰ deum fpsum,”’ as if he had found in his MS. πρὸς ᾿ 
αὐτὸν τὸν θεύν. ἢ 

‘ As καὶ φήμι could hardly thus fullow λέγωρδὴ, tifere i# probably sume 
error here. Ficinus hds merely ‘‘ Assero cyuidem.” 
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from childhood to practise, when engaged in playful and serious 
pursuits, the very thing suited to each particular of the object in 
view. ‘Thus he, who is about to be a good farmer or house- 
builder, ought, the latter !to play at building children’s houses ; 
=the former, on the other hand, at tilling the ground ;! and he, 
who brings up each of them sshould provide for each small , 
instruments, the imitations of the true ones; and moreover, 
they should learn previously what is necessary to learn previ- 
vusly. For instance, a workman, to measure or use ἃ rule; 
and he, who (is to be) a warrior, should in sport ride on horse- 
back, of do? something else of a similar kind; and 3(the mas- 
ter of the childrers should)? endeavour by sports to turn the 
pleasures and desires of the children thither, where, when they 
arrive, it is proper for them to have an end. We say then, 
thut the very head of instruction is a right bringing up, 
which will lead as mach as possible the soul of him, who 
sports, to the love of that whieh it will be requisite for him, 
when he has become a complete man, to ‘lay down as a part‘ 
of the virtue of the thing. Sec then whether, up to this 
point, what has been asserted docs, as I said, please you. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Let not then that, which we assert instruction is, be 
undefined. For now, when we blame or praise the bringing 
up of cath person, we say chat one has been educated, but 
nnother uneducated ; although the men have sometimes been 
very well educated for 5 retail trades and those of ship-own- 
ers,> and for ®the profits from some other things of this Κα." 

'—! Taylor has followed tg the letter the version of Ficinus, “ oportet 
a pritaa vetate vel colere terram vel pueriles quasdam domos edificare.” 
“? Tnstead of ποιοῦρστα, Bueckh cofrectly suggested ποιεῖν, similar to 
“*facere?? in Fiemus. 

4-8 Taylor has properly inserted these words’; from which I have 
heen led to syegest, that Pluto wrote perhaps καὶ πειρᾶσθιι δεῖν διὰ τῶν 
παιδιῶν toy mudqywyiv—For δεῖν might easily have been lost through 
fui, atid τὸν παιδαγωγὸν through τῶν παιδιῶν. 

+4 lastead of εἶναι τῆς---ἰ have translated a3 if the words were θεῖναι 
re rHe—Ficinus has “ quod in virili etate perfecte comparata virtute 
operis est acturus.”” Ast’s mterpreation of the passage, I contess, I can* 
not underste nd” . a ’ 

5—§ The, κάπηλος, “a retail-tradez,” is opposed to ναύκληρος, “a 


* foreign-merchant,” who was a ship-owner, fn the Statesman, p. 290, A. 
29, 


* 4 The Grtek ὦ ἄλλων τοιούτων pada memndevpinwy σφόδρα ἀν- 
θρώπων. But in the tirst place, there is nothing to govern the genitives 
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For of those, who, it seems, consider such things to be edu- 
cation, there would be now no account; but that (we say) is 
the education from childhood towards virtue, which causes ἃ 
person to feel a desire of, and a love for, becoming a perfect 
citizen, and to know how to govern and to be governed with 
justice. Such a bringing up this discourse would, as it scems 
to me, define, and be willing to call it the unly education ; 
but that, which tends to the acquisition of wealth, or to any 
bodily strength, or any other cleverness, apart from intellect 
and justice, is a handicraft trade and illiberal, and not worthy 
to be called education at a. Lets not then contend with 
them! about a name; but let the assertiow, which has been 
assented to just now, remain, that those, who are properly 
educated, become nearly (all of them)? good. And it is by 
no means meet to hold education jn dishonour; since when it 
is present to the best men, it is the fist of things the most 
beautiful. And if at any time a person goes astray, and it is 
possible for him to set himself right, this must ever be done 
by every one according to his ability, through (the whole 
of)? lite. 

Clin, Right; and we agree with what you are saying. 

Athen. And we formerly agreed, that those are good, who 
ure able to govern themselves, but those bad, who are not. 

Clin. You speak most correctlyr : 4 

Athen. Let us then resume in a still clearer way the very 
point we were speaking® of; and do you receive me through 


ἄλλων τοιούτων ; and in tho next, μάλα md σφόδρα could net be both 
united to πεπαιδευμένων. To mect the first objecon, Ast would fead, 
πράγματα for pada, and meradevplyoy, fuund in ope MS., and ἀνθρωπὸν 
trum conjecture, similar to “ quamvis artem cftéraque huyusmadi ¢al- 
Kat”? in Ficinus. Bat though Stalbaum saya he has thus overcome all 
the difficulties of the text, yet πράγματα ἄλλων τοιούτων. 50 very 
doubtful Greek. In μάλα, 1 suspect, lies hid λήμματα, “profits,” as 1. 
have translated. On the word λήμματα see my note on Adsch. Suppl? $57 

1 Instead of αὐτοῖς, Ast reads αὑτοῖς, with two MSS., in, the sense 
of ἀλλήλοις, “ each «ποτ, . ¢ 
©? Ficinus has, what the sense tvidently requires, “ omnes ferme ‘prob 
evadunt ;” for σχεδὸν could not stand ‘here & itself. Te adds likewise, 
“qui cuntra, improbi.” But whether from his MS. or not is » matter οἱ 
uncertainty, 9 

3 From “ per totam vitam,” Bernard, in Act. Literpr. Socict. Traject. 
i. p. 107, suggested διὰ βεαντὸς βίδυ, subsequeraly found in the two best 
Mss. 
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some resemblance, if perchance I am able to render clear to 
you a thing of this kind. 
* Clin, Only speak. 

[13.] Achen. Do wé not consider each of us ourselves! as 
one ἃ 

Clin. Yes. ᾿ 

Athen. But4hat each has in himself two counsellors, oppo- 
site and thoughtless, which we denominate pleasure and pain ἢ 

Clin. Such is the case. 

Athen. And in addition to both these, there is the opinion 
about things to be, to whieh is givgn.the common name of ex- 
pectation ; but ineividually the expectation, prior to pain, is 
fear; but that, which is prior to its contrary, is confidence. But 
in the case of all these there is a reasoning process, as to 
which of them is better or, worsés which, when it becomes 
the common determination of the city, is denominated law. 

Clin. I scareely follow you. However, say on, what comes 
ater, as if I were following you. 

Megil. And the very sane state of suffering is to myself 
likewise. 

Athen. Let us then think upon these matters in this manner. 
Let us consider that each of us is a kind of animal, the wonder of 
the gods,? and put together, cither as their plaything, or through 
some seMous act; .for on this point we are ignorant; but this 
we do know, that these passions are inherent in our nature, 
and that they pull us, like nerves or répes, and being themselves 
contrary, draw us to contrary actions, where virtue and vice 
are situated apart from, each other. Fo? reason says, that 
each ought always to follow one of the pullings, and, never 
abandoning it, drew in a contrary direction by the other 


" 
x 


1 Io Hout αὐτῶν, Ast fas adopted αὐτὸν from one MS. and Eusebius, 
and says that αὐτὸς ἕκαστος means “ pro se quisque.” The reading is 
received by Stalbaum, who wonders that Bekker should have left αὐτῶν. 
But though αὐτῶν is unintelligible, αὐτὸν is sourcely correct Greek, Per- 
haps Plato wrote ἂν ὄντα rbeipev—For Me negavive οὐκ οὖν could not 
be united to the subjunctive re fuer, ad the mductive οὐκοῦν would tu 
here withvar meaning. ι . 

2 In )ίοι. οὗ τῶν ζώων θεῖον, from waich no sense can be elicited, I have 
adopted τῶν θεῶν ζῶον, the conjecture of Muretus. Boeckh would read 
τῶν ζώων Gey, bv which he understands “ the living gods,” referring to 
Plato in Timeeus, p. 39, 22., from which passage taylor was led to explain 
“the divine animals,” by the mundane or junior gods. 
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nerves; and that this is the 'golden and sacred leading! of 
the reasoning power, which is called the common law of’ the * 
state; but that the other (pullings) are hard, and iron-like ; 
but that this is soft, as being golden, ?(and moreover it is 
uniform, )? but that the rest are like every variety of forms. ἡ 
Jt is necessary for us then to essist always the most beautiful 
leading, belonging to the law. For inasmuch as the power of 
reasoning is beautiful and gentle, and not violent, its leading 
has need of assistants, in order that the golden race in us may 
vanquish the rest of the races. And thus the story of virtue 
3relating to our being a wander,’ will be preserved ; and the 
expression, to be superior or inferior to orfésclf, will in a cer- 
tain manner become more clear, as to what it means; and that 
both aState and a private individual onght, the latter, after 
receiving in himself the Ale reagpn respecting those pullings, 
to live conformable to it; but that a state, after receiving 
reason from some of the gods, ‘or from the very person who 
knew these particulars,‘ ought to lay down reason as a law, 


τ In the words ἀγωγὴν χρυσῆν, Ast says there is an allusion to the 
golden cham, mentioned by Homer, IA. 0. 17, and to which Plato has 1e- 
ferred distinctly in Thewtet. p. 153, Ο § 27. 

“-βὄ.2 Vhe words within the numerals, evidently requisite for the anti- 
thesis, were found onlv in the version of Ficinus, “et uniformem  prie- 
eee unul a MS. subsequently collated furnished the τοι καὶ μονο- 
εἰδῇ. : ν᾿ 

33 The Greek is μῦθος ἀρετῆς σεσωσμένος ἂν εἴη. Yicinus has 
“ fabnla —virtute servabitur: ¥ and while Taylor translates, “ the efable-- 
will be preservative of virtue,” Ast says that ὁ μῦθος ἀρετῆς means 
“fable about virtue,” jith an ellipse of the preposition περί. But though 
ὁ μῦθος ἀρετῆς σεσωσμένος ἂν εἴη may beecompared with μῆθος ἀπώ- 
Aero ὁ ΤΙιρωταγύρειος καὶ 6 σὸς ἅμα ὃ τῆς ἐπιστήμης καὶ αἰσθήσεώς, in, 
Thewtet. p. 161, D., yet as nothing*had been suid gust above, where the 
story is alluded to abont virtue individually, I afi at a loss to understand 
the introduction Here oP ἀρετῆς. Unless lam greatly mistaken, in ἀρετῆς 
hes hid the name of the author of the story. Hence one might piaieptiOog 
ὁ ᾿Αβδηρίτης —similar to μῦθος ὁ Ιρωταγύρειος : while by’ Αβδηριζης In? 
meant either Protagoras or Demociitus; tor buth these philusopheis were 
said to be natives of Abgera. The very same-word his }gen lost im 
Thewtet. p. 165, § SW where instead of τὴν πολιχράτον σοφίαν, to which 
Heindort justly objects, is cagy to reag τὴν τοῦ ᾿Αβδηρίζτου συφιαν. 

4—4 The Greek 13 παρὰ τούτον τοῦ γνύνεος ταῦτα." Bubas τούτου 
is perfectly unintelligible, Ast has adapted παρ’ αὐτοῦ τούτου γγόντος from 
Busebius, similar to “ab hoc®ipso, qui hae cognovit” in Ficinus. One 
would preter παρ’ αὐτοῦ τοῦ γνόντος τὰ τοιαῦτα, ἷ.,6. * from the very 
person who knew thingsfof this kntd;” tor ταῦτα has nothing to which it 
can be referred. 
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Tand to have an intercourse with itself and the rest of states.' 
Thus vice and virtue would be more clearly disjvinted ; and 
this taking place rather conspicuously, both education and the 
rest of pursuits would ‘be perhaps more apparent, and espe- 
ecially, that relating to the passing the time in drinking, ?about 
which it might appear déspicakle to discourse any further.? 

Clin. But perhaps it would appear to be not unworthy of a 
long discourse. 

Athen, You speak well; and let us go through whatever 
is worthy of the ptesent (mental) exercise. 

Clin.« Say on. é 

[14.] Athen. If to this wonddr*’ we bring drunkenness, 
what thing shall we make of him? 

Clin. Looking to what do you ask this? ‘ 

Athen. To nothing particular.+, Rut if this (the wonder- 
thing) should be combined’ with that, (drunkenness, ) what 
would happen to be the result? But I will endeavour to ex- 
plain more clearly what I mean. For I am asking some such 
thing as this. Does the drinking of wine cause pleasure, and 
pain, and anger, and love, to be more violently on the stretch ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Does it on the other hand cause the senses, and 
memory, and opinion, and prudence, to be in like man- 
ner moré vehement? Sor do these entirely leave him, who 
may have become siturated with drunkenness. 


11 Picinus has what is far more intelligible than the Greek, “ad 
ejusque norman officia sua secum ct cum aliis civitatibus institucre.” 

2—? So Taylor translates literally the Latin of Ficinus—* de qua lon- 
giontu habere sermonem vile fortassis putabitur.’? The Greek is ὃ do£a- 
σθείη piv ἂν εἶναι φαύλου πέρι μῆκοι πολὺ λύγων περιττὸν εἰρημένον : 
which Stephens would\oarrect by reading » δοξασθείη μὲν ἂν εἶναι φαῦλον 
καὶ φαύλου περὶ, but Asi. by merety altermg ὃ into of-—I should prefer 
εἰ δοξᾳσθείη μὴ ἂν εἶναι φαύλου περί του λίαν μῆκος λόγων περιττὸν 
εἰρημένον i. ἃ ‘ymnless it be thought that there would be a superfluous 
length of words spqken upon a very trifling subject.” For thus πολὺ, 
which is useless after μῆκος, might have beey easily the corruption of 
τουλιαν., Schramm. would alter ὃ into οὗ governed, by πέρε--- 

3 By θαύμα is meant “ man,” as shown ur y 15, θαῦμα ἕκαστομ ἡμῶν, 

44 So ὠνίων. The Gaek Oddy ἤτω mpdc ὃ τι: Wuere Stephens 
would reajl Οὐδέπω from Ficinus, { Nondum dico ad quid,” adopted 
by Ast, but rejected by Stalb. But to the question, πρὸς ri, the answer is 
perpetually πρὸς 3, re; by itself. Hlence in οὐδέν ww there is probably 
some error, Wuich {ic woud be not difficult to co rect. 

4—§ Here again Taylor has looked mercly to! the version of Ficinua, 
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Clin, 'They leave him entirely.5 

Athen. Does he not return then to the same point, (as re- 
gards)' the habit of the soul, which he had when he was 
a boy? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. At that time then ha would have the least control 
over himself. 

Clin. The least. 

Athen. Is not then such a one, we say,? the most wretched ? 

Clin. Yery much so. 

Athen, Not the old man then, as sit appears, is alon& twice 
a child,? but the man likewise who is drunls 

. Clin. You speak, guest, in the best manner. 

Ather. Is there any reason, which should endeavour to per- 
suade us, that we Oug htete, have a taste’ of this pursuit, and 
not avoid it, as far as possible, with all our might. 

Clin. 10 appears there is; at least you just now said you 
was prepared to show it. 

Athen. You have correctly reminded. me; and JI am now 
prepared, since you have both said that you are willing to 
hear me with alacrity. 

Clin. Ilow should we not hear you, if on no other account, 
yet for the sake of the wonderful and the absurd, if it is meet 
for a man at any time to voluntarily throw himself itfto every 
kind of depravity ? 

Athen, Are you speaking of the soul ? . 

Clin. Yes. 

- Athen. But what (say we) of the dleformity, the leanness, 
and ugliness, and imbecility of the body ? shpuld we wonder, 
my friend, if at any time som® one should eons arrive 
at a thing of that kind? . fi 
“an prorsus exstinguat, si quis ebrictate fuerit oceupatus,” di: ἐδ λτῃπῖπο 
certe extinguit. For his translation is—‘‘ or does itsefitirely extinguish 
these, when any one has dyunk of it to intoxigati6n.” Clin. It entirely 
extinguishes these. 

ὦ The margin gf MS ; Supplies card, which i is , wanting to support 
the syaiax 7v—But Ast seems é0 wiSh to 2ead καὶ before ngy— 

? Instead of φάμεν one MS. haspiv. I should prefer ὡς ἔφαμεν. See 


ᾧ 3, where it is said that the‘person, who is inferior to himself, is in a 
wretched state 


3 On this saying, which seems t8 have been first used dy Sophocles, 
Ast refers od a host of authors and mene 
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Clin. Tow not? 

Athen. What then, do we think that those, who go to me- 
dical shops for the anke of drinking drugs, are ignorant that, 
for a short time afterwards, and for many days they will have 

“the bady in such a state, that, if they were about to endure to 
the end, they would not accepé of life? or, do we not know 
that those, wha go to places of exercise and labour, do for 
the time being become weak ? 

Clin. All this we know. 

Athen. And that they willingly go for the sake of the sub- 
sequent benefit ? 

Clin. (You spew:) most “peantifSily. 

Athen. Is it not, thep, requisite to think of the rest of pur- 
suits in the same manper ? 

Clin, Wutirely so. ᾿ Fy ee 

Athen. In the suine cnanner, then, we ought to think about 
the occupation of (drinking) wine, if it is lawful to think cor- 
rectly upon this amongst those., 

Clin. Tow not? 

Athen. If it should appear to us to possess any utility, not 
inferior to the occupation relating to the body, it is superior 
at the very outset to bodily exercise, in that, the latter is (at- 
tended) with pain, but the former, not. 

Clin, You speak correctly. But I should wonder, if we 
are able to perceive any such thing in it. 

Athen. ‘This, then, as it seems, [fmust now endeavour to 
explain to you. And tell me—Are we able to perceive ae 

kinds of fear, nearly oppgsite ὃ 
ει Clin, Of what kinds ? ᾿ 

Athen. Such asShyse. We surely are in fear when we ex- 
pect tliat ills will arise. : © 

Clin, Xgn. , 

Athen. And-we are often in fear of opinion, thinking we 
shall be consideréd δὰ characters, by doing or saying some- 
thing net'good ; which fear, I think, both we and all others 
call shaine. 

Clin. How'not ? 

Athen. These then are the ‘two fears I spoke of; one of 
which is contrary to pain, and the rest of other fears ; and 


1 In lieu of κάλλιστα Svephens mentions the τάν ding, μάλιστα, found at 
present only in MS. Voss. The words are constantly confounded. 
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contrary likewise to the most in number and the greatest in 
kind of pleasures. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen, Does not then a legislator, and every one, from , 
whom there is derived even a little, reverence this fear’ with 
the greatest honour? and calliftg it shame, does he not deno- 
minate the contrary to this, boldness and shamelessness? and 
has he not held it to be the greatest evil to all, both in a public 
and private view ? 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. ‘This fear then Preserves ts in many other and great 
matters ; and not a single thing, taken by ifself, works out so 
greatly, both victory and safety in war. For there are two 
things which work outyivtoyy, confidence on the ale of foes,! 
and the fear of shame onthe gréund of cowardice? amongst 
friends, 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. It is necessary ΤΡ for each of us to be fear- 
less and fearful. But on what account, either the one or the 
other, we have defined. 

Clin, Completely so. 

Athen. When we wish to render any one fearless, in com- 
bination with law, we make him such by leading hém to the 
tear of many terrible’ things. 

Clin. So we appear toy do, 

Athen. But what, when we endeavour to render any one 
fearful in combination with justice, must we not cause him to 
overcome those, who are arrayed withjand previously exercised = 
in, shamelessness, by his having contended ith his own. lusts ;’ 
and4 by contending with and overeoniyhis usual mode of 


Such is the literal translation of θάρρος "τολεμίων. 
requires, what Ficinus has, ‘‘adversus hostes audacia.? 
in Sneek θάρρος εἰς πολεμίους, or θάρρος κατὰ πολ; 

? Ast with Ficinus unites αἰσχύνης with C. But as »αἰσχύνη is 
alwayssaken in a b se, Whave translated κάκης" cowardice——” 

ἃ Phe Greek jpAfeBur te φόβων, which Taylor and Heindorf were 
equa Ὁ understand. Hence the ont translated’" terfible ’? and 
the other suggested φοβερῶν : while Ast once wished to read ϑόρυβον in 
lieu of φόβον : but he was sulScquently satisfied with the verbiage in the 
text, and so too is Stalbanm. 

‘ ‘Instead of ἣ “or,” Ἢ sense réquires καὶ “ and.”2-On Nhe change of 
those two words see Bas in Paleograph, p. 815. 


ἈΝΑ se 
be- 
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living, he must needs become perfect in fortitude ; but whoso- 
ever is unexperienced and unexercised in contests of this kind, 
he will not become evén the half’ of himself ay regards virtue. 
1But how will any one be perfectly temperate, who has not 
fought with, and overc8me by reason, and labour, and art, in 
sport and in egrnest, many pleasures and lusts,' that urge him 
to act with shamelessness and injustice, but who is impassive 
with respect'to all such things. 

Clin. It is by fio means probable that he can. 

[155] Athen. What thyn, is there a god, who has given any 
medicine for fear tp man, so that bf*fow much the more desirous 
18 any one of drinking it, by somuch the more fromevery draught 
he thinks himself unhappy, dreads every thing preser: and to 
come, and at last, although the &.qyvast of men, proceeds to 
every kind of fear; and yet, after having slept, and being re- 
leased from the effect of the potion, will always become the 
same man again. 

Clin. And what potion of this kind, shall we say, O guest, 
exists amongst men ? 

Athen. None. Yet if such a potion had been from any 
quarter, it would, ?be assured of that,? have been useful ; 3and 
we should have been able to converse with him much .in such 
a manner as this respecting it. Come, (say,) thou legislator, 
whether you have faid down laws for the Cretans, or any other 
people whatever, are you in the firs: place willing to be able 
to reccive a touchstone of the citizens, as regards fortitude 
and timidity ? ; 

τ Clin. It is plain thatevery one would say (he was). 

Athen. What, eyith security, and without great danger, or 
tlfe contrary ? % ι 

(Clin. Ayd this too &very one will acknowledge, with security. 

i, ° 

i ania Gases in Noct. Attic. xv. 2. ‘Plato dicit—nullum ane 
quam continentem prevsrra ac temperantem satis fideliter visum esse, 
cujus Vita Virtusque non inter ipsa errorym perica, et in mediis volup- 
tatum illecebris explorata sit.” oot ἊΝ ᾿ς ν᾽ 

2_2 Ἰῃη!υδὰ of ἔσθ᾽ ὅτι 1 have transiated as if the tdeescere jad” ὅτι. 
Respectipg this parenthetic clause, see my Poppo's Prolegomena, p. 128. 

3.2 Such will doubtless seem to be acsufficiently intelligible transla- 
tion of the Greek words, οἷον τὸ τοιόνδε περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ pada εἴχομεν ἂν 
αὐτῷ διαλέγ σθαι" in which there ar. some erjors that I can, and some 
that I cannot, correct satisfactorily to myself. 
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Athen. Would you make use (of this drinking)! by leading 
them to fears and trying them during their sufferings, sv ns to 
compel (one person)? to become fearless, hy exhorting, and 
advising, and honouring him; but disgracing another, who, 
would not be persuaded by you to Secome in all things such 
ay you enjoin him ; and would you dismiss him unscathed, who 
had exercised himself’ in a proper and manly manner, but im- 
pose a punishment ypon him, who (had exescised himself’) 
badly ? or would you not use the potion atall, having no other 
fault to find with it ? Ε . 

Clin. Why should (οὐδ not use it, O guest ? 

Athen. There would be, friend, an exercise contrary to those 
at present, and wonderful for its facility, as regards one indi- 
vidual and a few andps many as a person would wish. And 
whether any one, being ‘Alone in Solitude, should place the idca 
of disgrace before his eyes, and thinking that he ought not to 
be seen, *before he is in a good condition, should thus exer- 
cise himself against fear, and prepare mercly a potion in pre- 
ference to ten thousand other acts, he would do something 
proper; or whether some one trusting to himself to be pro- 
perly prepared by nature and careful practice, should not 
hesitate in the company of many fellow-drinkers to show his 
power, ‘in the necessary difference of the drinking,‘,® by being 
superior (to others) and being (his own) Anaster,® 80 as neither 
to stumble in one great ynatter through unseemliness, nor to be 


' Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, inserts here “ hac potione,”’ wanting 
in the Greek. 3  “-- 
* Ast understands τὸν μὲν in thg first clause, to chswer to τὸν δὲ in the 
accond. ᾿ 

4—% Ficinus has ‘4antea quam fortior sit.” 2) ἢ 

44 I willingly confess myself utterly ungble to understand the Yords 
between the numerals. All the MSS. and Ficinus acknoywdge.taigopg. 
In Stephens it is διαφθορᾷ, which Taylor translat ,.<-eotteteaption.” 
But διαφθείρειν πῶμα would niean, “ to de cay pee, by a mixture 
of ingredients. I couldthave understood ὃ τοῦ πώματος avaycuca” 
i seams ΤΥ ἮΝ vf the diink,’’ unless it be 


epg has the samg meanay. | ’ 

ave inserted the words within lunes, remembering the praises 
bestowed upon Socrates by Alcibiades in the Banquet, for befng not only 
able to drmk more than any one else, but to walk away perfectly sober, 
while all his companions were either dead drunk, orpnatly to reach their 
homes without stuggeding. ‘ 
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changed (in manner) through virtue,! but should *depart, be- 
fore he reached the last drinking,? *fearing the defeat which 
all men suffer through dginking.? 

« Clin. Certainly. For such a one, by thus acting, would 
conduct‘ himself with terperance. 

Athen. Let ua thus then saf again to the legislator this. 
Re it so, lawgiver, that neither has a god given nearly® to 
mankind such ¢a medicine for fear, nor have we devised one“ 
ourselves—for I say nothing of sorcerers® at a banquet—but is 
there a potion for fearlessnéss and for excessive confidence, 

, and (doing) unseasonably What is neenect ? Or how say we ὃ 

Clin. There is, Ife will perhaps say, meaning wine. 

Athen, Has this a property contrary to that which was 
just now spoken οὗ ἢ, Docs it make.a man drinking it, to be 
in the first place immediatelyenore Cscerful than before ; and 
by how much the mor he tastes it, by so much the more to 
be filled with good hopes and an opinion of’ his own power ; 
and at last is such a person filled, as if he were wise, with all 
freedom of speech and of behaviour and of all fearlessness, 
80 as to say any thing whatever without hesitation, and do so 
likewise ? 

Clin. Every one, I think, will agree to this. 

Megil. Plow not? 

Athen. Let us thea recollect this, that we said that two 
things in our souls ought to be cultivated; one, that we may 


1 With ἀρετὴν here may be compared the expression in Horace, “ Nar- 

ratur et prisci Catonis Srepe mero caluisse virtus.”” ὁ 
‘#—2 Such is the literal trarfslation of the Greek. Ficinus has, “ ac 
yixta ultimam potiondm ante ebrictatem discedat.”’ 

"τ The Greek is τῆν πάντων ἧτταν φυβούμενος ἀνθρώπων τοῦ πώ- 
pard;. But all men, as Nown in the case of Socrates, are not overcome 
by Ixqor, Hepce in lieu 4 ἀνθρώπων, I should prefer dvwy (senseless) 
bab—Ner.pat [snare can hardly dispense with ἃ preposition to govern 
i. Taytsr sd eas ety is, “ fearing any human potion the least of all 
arial where he evi igntly confounded ἧτταν, “ defeat,”’ with ἧττον, 
ες ess. ’ ‘ we € 

4 Since’all the MSS. have σωφρονοῖ, it (stefan rt. { ἂν has drofx, out 
after γὰρ---ἰν wrg found in the Me. of Figinus; for his*t8igiyn is, pie 

i) ) ε a δ , +! 
deratus evafiet."" . ee 

5 [ cann& understand σχεδὸν thus standigg by itsalf. 

* This allusion to sorcerers is made here, because they were supposed 
capable of curgig dicorders that had baffled tho regular practitioners in 
medicine. : t 
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be as confident as possible ; the other, the very contrary, that 
we may be ag fearful as possible ? : 

Clin. These, I think, you said belonged to shame. 

Athen. You very properly remind me. But since it is meet 
to practise fortitude and fearlessness jn fears,! let us consider 
whether the contrary ought t@ be cultivated in the case of 
things contrary. ν 

Clin. It is at least probable. » 

Athen. In those things, which when we,suffer, we are na- 
turally remarkably confident and audacious, it will be proper, 
as it seems, to meditate, way we may become the least possible 
shameless and full of boldness, but fearful wi& respect to daring 
on each occasion to speak, or suffer, or do any thing base 
whatever. ᾿ 

Clin. It seems so. ἡ 5” ss 

Athen. Are not then these the thingss in which we are such, 
(namely) anger, love, insolence, ignorance, the love of guin, 
cowardice,’ and these too, riches, beauty, strength, and all 
such things as make a person, drunk with pleasure, to be mad ? 
iNow to the making in the first place an easy and harmless 
experiment in all these, and afterwards to the meditating upon 
them, 3 with the éxception of the touch-stone turnished by wine 
and sport, what pleasure more in measure, can we mention 
should it exist in any degree with caution ἢ ἢ For, let us consider. 
Of a disposition morose gnd savage, from which ten thousand 
acts of injustice arise, “is it more dangerous for a person, 


' In lieu of τοῖς φόβοις, one would expéet rather τοῖς φοβεροῖς -, farm 
thus the two adjectives φοβεροῖς gnd ἐναντίοις whuld answer, as they» 


should do, to each other. of? 

2 Ast, justly objectigg to δειλέα, “ cowardice as being thus reck@ed 
with the things, that render a person bold, wild expunga the wordyen- 
tircly ; for it owes its origin, he says, to the repetition of thpdgto.a—dea 


inabiligy to understand. ‘Ast is content to giv€ the version cf Curnaris. 
Figi "μπΣιγάτη facile eg innocutm periculum faciendum 
in P*exercitationeng nullars"habgmus voluptagem commodio- 
rem 


, in vini ludo mores examinat, si modo prudehs quedam 
cautio adhibeatur.”’ a) 2” 

‘—‘ Here again I have given a literal version of the Greek text, which 
has baffled both Boeckh and Ast; the former of whom gonceives there 
is something wanting, Which he has attempted’in part to supply; while 
the latter gays there will be nothing to desire, if we merely read aogpa- 
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when going for the purpose of contracts, to make a trial, and 
so run a risk respecting them, or when present at the shows of 
Dionysus ?* or to a disposition, yielding to venery, to apply 
a touchstone, by intrusting to it one’s own daughters, and 
sons,and wives,' and thus. by tunning a risk in "things the 
most dear, to see the moral condition of the soul? 2and by 
mentioning ter thousand things, a person would not accom- 
plish,? by how much excels 3the contemplating in sport, and 
without a fixed purpose, and without a reward, bringing 
damage. 3. 4And this very thing,’ we think, that on these 
points at least, neither the Cretars“nor other persons would 
doubt of this bein¥ a reasonable experiment of each other, and 
of its superiority, as compared with other touchstones, fon the 
ground)’ of its slightness, and sequrity, and despatch. 

Clin. This at least is true. 

Athen. This, then, Will be one of the most useful things, 
to know the nature and habit of souls by that art, whose busi- 
ness it is to cure them. Now this, I think, is the business of 
the statesman’s art. Is it not? 

Clin, It is entirely so. 


BOOK I. 
¢ 
[1.7 Arter this, it appears, that point must be considered 


respecting them, whether this alone has a good, namely, to 
& . 


«λέσξερον for σφαλερώτερον. What Blato really wrote, will perhaps re- 


majn for ever unkno 
Vivinus omits yuvaterc. . 
Ay? Ficinug has δ permylta insuper afferre quis poterit neque verbis 
conitmt Εν which is more intelligible than the Greek. 

" 3- o FAO’ literal version shows how utterly unintelligible i is the 
Greek; which Ficnttethus franslates—“ com joco simpliciter sine damno 
homimup mores exquirere, as if he had fourld in his MS. something to 
this effect, τὸ μετὰ παιδιᾶς ἁπλώς avey δηδω bute τῖσυ HOoriy, i 
ρεῖν: whey > ἀδεῖου is the ysual Qobreyiation for ἀνθρωτήδης ss. 

— Thé worils within numerals are omitted by Ficmus ; for iu eal 
not underfiand them ; nor can any one elec. In the letters. καὶ δὴ καὶ 
τοῦτο μὲν αὐτὸ lies hid. I suspect, an answer of Clinias, fore δὴ πᾶν τοῦτό 
μοι evvoouyreg?® Alb this scems reasonable to me on reflection.” 

5. The genitives are here used, says Ast, as if lato had written accusa- 
tives with κατὰ---ἰ have translated as if ἕνεκα had dropt out before καὶ. 
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see how we possess our natures, or whether some greatness 
of advantage likewise, that deserves much care, is inherent in 
the proper use of wine-partics. Whatsthen do we assert? It is 
inherent, as our reasoning seems desirous to point out. But 
when, and how, let us hear by giving our attention, lest per- 
adventure we are shackled by it. 

Clin. Speak then. ἣ 

Athen. Lam desirous therefore of again recalling to me- 
mory what we stated a correct education to be. For its pre- 
servation, as I now conjecture, consists in this employment 
being properly directea.** 

Clin. You speak largely. ᾿ 

Athen. I say then, that the first pucrile ' perception of 
children! is pleasureand pain; and that these two? exist in 
those, to whose soul vie and virtue are present for the first 
time. > But (as to) reflection and opinions true (and) firm,? that 
man is happy ‘to whom they are present even to old age. And 
that man is perfect, who possesses these and all the goods in 
them. Now I call the virtue, which is first present to children, 
education ; but® should pleasure, and friendship, and pain, and 
hatred be correctly produced in the soul of those not yet able 
to understand a reason; but of those, who have understood 
reason, should they agree with the reason, Sto havg been cor- 

: 
νὶ 

1—! The Greek is τῶν πψίδων παιδικὴν, where Ficinus omits τῶν παί- 
δων. For those words are the explanation of παιδικήν. : 

2. Ficinus, “ hee duo,” as if he found in his MS. τούτω, not ταῦτα, But 
if ταῦτα is 1o be referred to αἴσθησις, we must read τοῦτ, with one MS. 

3 The Greck is φρόνησιν δὲ καὶ ἀληθείς BeBaiovg—where for thease 
tax, says Ast, we must understard κατὰ, and for'the sense read ἀληθεῖς 
δόξας καὶ βεβαίους, similar to δόξαι καὶ πίστε ' γίγνονται βέαιρι καὶ 
ἀληθεῖς in Temp. ρω 37, Β. J ‘ any 

“In hen of εὐτυχὲς Ast reads εὐτυχὴς, from “ felix gst” in Fiyinus ; 
and so doubtless found Cicero in his MS. Fur he says, BegF usin’ vy. 21, 
‘Preeclare enim Plato, Beatum, cui ctiam in τ ΡΒ einegerit, ‘ut 
sapicntiam verasque opiniones assequi Ressit.y~” omitting however βε- 
Ce ᾿ " 3 
Ast says τοὺ “Lhe jeans thy sume‘as ydp—But that it never 
~Firticle is omitted hy Fichus. , af. > ; 
uch is the literal translation of the Greek, where 1 can dincover 
neither syntax nor sense. ‘icinus has “ propter superiorem bonorum mo- 
rum consuetudinem,” as if, says Boeckh, he had found in his MS. τῷ 
ὀρθῶς εἰθίσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν προσηκόντων ἠθῶν. ‘he whole passage 18 
quoted by Eusebius in Probpar. Evang. xii. 18, p. 591, D., but the onl 
variatiog there is of λόγον for λόγῳ before λαμβάνειν, adopted by Bueckh 
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rectly accustomed by fitting customs.6 This very consent is 
the whole of virtue; but its proper nurture is relating to plea- 
sures and pains, so as tg hate what it ought to hate, immedi- 
ately from the beginning to the end, and to love what it ought 
ΝΟ love, ‘after having cut off this very thing by reason,' and 
calling it education, you would &ccording to my (mind) rightly 
call it. “ 

Clin. Both dormerly, O guest, and likewise now it seems 
to have been corregtly spoken by you on the subject of cdu- 
cation. 

Athen. Correctly indectl. ?Faseef these pleasures and 

‘pains, after having*been rightly brought up by existing edu- 
‘ation,? the greater part is relaxed and corrupted by «men? 
during life; but the gqds, pitying the naturally laborious race 
of man; have ordained for cit, as grinissions from labour, 
the returns‘ of feast-dayss in honour of the gods, and have given 
the Muses, and Apollo, the leader of the Muses, and Dio- 
nysus, as fellow-feasters, in order that they may correct *the 
nurture that has taken place in the feasts with the gods.> [0 


and Ast, and shortly afterwards of αὕτη ἔσθ᾽ 1)—-for αὐτῆς θ᾽ j—similar to 
“shee ipsa consensio δ in Ficinus. 

11 The words ἀποτεμὼν τῷ λόγῳ 1 confess T cannot understand: 
nor could Ast; who peters rod λόγου, what Ficinus, he says, seems to 
have read; for hts version is “si per se ipsam seorsim ratione cousider- 
atam.”” 

%—2 Here again Iam in the dark. The Greek is τούτων yap δὴ τῶν 
ὀρθώς τεθραμμένῶν ἡδονῶν καὶ λυπῶν, which Ast says are genitives ab- 
solute; while παιδειῶν οὐσῶν are added by way of an explanation ; but 
Jvlether these words are like®vise genitives absolute, or how they are 

““goverited, he docs not say. That Fiqgnus was quite at a Joss here is 
shown by his version—‘hujusmodi vero voli ptatum atque dolorum rectam 
educgonem, que disciphya dicitur, transgrediuntug homines in vita ac 
sepeyperveriuns,” where tg χαλᾶται is strangely given the sense of 
“transprediynsye.’’ Plato wrote, | suspect, ὑπὸ παιδειῶν ἀνοσίων, “ by 
urholy ipsaeeig an expression absolutely requisite to show how what 
had been rightly brow up was subsequently corrupted. 

3 In heu of τοῖς avorc, Wire the article is wfnecessary, I would sug- 
gest τοῖς ἄψοις “the Senveless.”” .On the SVusion of ἄκος 
and ἄνοις see my, Poppo’s Prolegotg. p. 106. = 2 

‘ As the clunge of the festivals was yearly, Plato wrote, I suspeti, not 
ἐτάξαντο τὰς, but ἐτάξαντ᾽ ἐτείας ἀμοιβὰς, gymilar to θυσίαις ξιετησίοις, 
“ sacrifices through the year,” in Thucyd. ii. 38, Ficinus has “ solemnia 
—festa vicissimgn ipgorum deorum honayem instituta,” where “ solemnia 
festa vicissim ’? answers exkctly to éreiag τῶν ἑορτῶν ἀμοιβὰς. 

‘—5 Here again a literal translation best shows the difficulties of the 
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is meet then to see whether the account is hymned by us truly 
according to nature, or how? For it says that the whole, so 
to speak, of youth is unable to keep quiet in its body and 
voice, but is ever seeking to be mov&d and to speak, at one 
time leaping and skipping, as if dancing with joy and full of 
fun, at another uttering all kinds of sounds; and that the rest 
of animals have no perception of either order, or disorder in 
their movements, to which! is given the name of 2?rhythm 
and harmony?; but that the gods, whom we have said were 
given to us as fellow-choristers, have given to us the per- 
ception likewise of what.ig in rhythm and in harmony’in com- 
bination with pleasure, by which they excite us and lead the 
dance, uniting us with each other by means of songs and dances, 
and given the name of dance from the inherent name of plea- 
sure.’ [2.1 Shall we-thun.dh the first plice receive this? Shall 
we lay down that the frst education 2vas through the Muses 
and Apollo? or how ? 

Clin. Thus. 

Athen. Ue therefore, who is uneducated, will be with us one, 
who has not joined a choir; but him, who has been educated, 
we must lay down as one, who has sufficiently engaged in a choir. 

Clin. Certainly. 

slthen. But a choir, as a whole, is dancing and singing. 

Clin. It is necessarily so. 4 ig 

Athen. We then, who is properly.cducated, would be able to 
sing and dance well, ? 


text, tv” ἐπανορθῶντι τὰς τροφὰς γενομένας ἐν ταῖς ἑορταῖς μετὰ θεῶν : 
᾽ θ q ρ γένομ ρ μ 


where it is evident that ἐπανορθοῦσθαι ος ald not be applied to rpodge 


γενομένας---μετὰ θεῶν, but to some deviation fror or corruption of the 
mites. Opportunely then do all the MSS. read, Tag re τροφὰς : frum 
which we may easily elicit rag ἀποστροφὰς, and ¥4ll more easily per’ Vea 
from μετὰ θεῶν ; and’thus ἀθέων here, and φϑοσιων restored just a pres 
beautifully harmonize with each other. . es 

Instead of οἷς, which Poppo might have quoted on "δὲ Noyes ii, 97, in 
support of διώξεις re καὶ ὑπαγωγαὶ, ἐν ol¢— Bucy? Suggested, and Ast 

"1 


ps all plays upon words; this woula"be unintellifibleto a reader, 
who did not know that in Greek χορὸς is a dance, and yapé, yov. The 
etymolugy is adopted in Etymol. M. Χορὸς, οἶμαι, παρὰ τὸ χαίρειν. 
There is however an error in ὄνομα, which Bekker phould have rejected 
from conjecture, rathe: than τὸ after παρὰ frem the original reading in 
one MS. 
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Clin. It seems so. 

Athen. Vet us see then what has been now asserted. 

Clin. What is that? 

Athen. (A person), we have said, sings well and dances 

ewell. Whether shall we add that he does so, if he sings what 
is beatitiful and dances what is beautiful, or not? 

Clin. Let us add it. 

Athen. What then, should a person consider things beauti- 
ful, as beautiful, and things base, as base, and use them as 
such, will such a ὅπ be better educated for us, with respect 
to dancit.g and music, who lmay be sufficiently able to minister 

«to the body and veice what is corfSidered beautiful, but yet 
does not rejoice in things beautiful, nor hate such as are void 
of beauty? Or he, who, though he is not altogether able to 
act? or think rightly, with respectsto his voice and body, yet 
acts rightly with respect to pleasure ad pain, embracing such 
things as are beautiful, and feeling a disgust at such as are not 
beautiful ? 

Clin. You are speaking, guest, of a great difference of edu- 
cation. 

Athen. If, then, we three know what is beautiful in singing 
and dancing, we likewise know correctly the person educated 
or not educated: but, if we are ignorant of this, we shall not 
be able torknow if there is, μα where, a guard of education. 
Is it not this ? 

Chn.,, It is thus. 

Athen. We wust then in the next place, like dogs on the 
track, seek out what is beautiful in formgand melody, and 

~h.ging, and dancing. Blt if these shall escape us and get 
away, our discoursg about propef education, whether Grecian 


or Rarbarian, will h&eatter be in vain.” , 
Jin. Trufy so. ὲ 
, Athenee it. 80. What forms then, or melody, is it proper 


to calf the beatiful? Shall we Say that the form and the 

1 Ast has*rejected,. with the approbation ef Stalbay , ἢ before ὃς av— 
For of the two parties, opposed ἰᾷ each οὐ οὐ EECA: not alludes 
till shortly g*terlwards. « e a? Sn. nae 

? This ig Taylor’s translation of κατορθοῦν : and Ast too says that 
κατορθοῦν means “ recte facere.”’ But it dog so, only when it is followed 
by its object, which is wanting here. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote 
κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἁνδειν, Similay to the version of Ficinns, “ut decet assequi,” 
and similarly κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν tor κατορθοῖ in the next sentence. 
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voice of a brave and a timid soul, held fast by! the same and 
equal labours, are similar ? 

Clin. How (similar),? since ncither are their colours ?3 

Athen. Well (said), my friend. Bat in music there are 
both forms and melody,‘ since music is conversant with 
rhythm and harmony ;° so thgt it & possible for a person, 
making use of a resemblance, as the chorus-teachers do, to 
speak correctly of a melody or form as being in good rhythm 
or in good harmony, but not as being of a good colour. Now 
of a timid, and of a brave man, there is δὶ certain form or 
melody; and (one) has the power fo call those propesties of 
brave men, beautiful, but of timid, ugly., And that there 
may not be to us a great prolixity respecting these matters, 
jet allethe beautiful forms and melodies connected with the 
soul or budy be all abstractedly the property of virtue, cither 
of itself or of some image of it$ but of vice on the other 
hand, all that is of a contrary kind. 

Clin. © You correctly make a call upon me;® and ἰοῦ it be 
decided, for the present, that such is the state of the case. 

Athen. But (let us consider)? still further this ; whether all 
ofus are similarly delighted with all dancing, or it wants much 
of such being the case? 

Clin. \t wants it entirely. 

Athen. What then shall we say is that, which has caused 
us toerr? Is it because the same things fre not beautiful to 


® 

1 In lien of ἐρχομένης Stephens suggested ἐχομένης, what Ast has 
adopted, and refers to Heindorf on Gorg. ὁ 163, for examples of ἔχεσθαι, 
thus united to ἐν πόνοδ᾽, and ἐν ξυμφοραῖς. The participle is omitted by 
Ficinns, and after him by Taylor. . we ὦ 

? Ficinus inserts ‘ similes ” to fileup the ellipse. 

3 Although φωνὴ, σχῆμα, and χρῶμα arc similayl¥ united in Craty].,p. 
423, D., yet here χρῶμα is said by Boeckh ara Ast to mean ndt u ly 
“ colour,” as applied to “‘ bodies,” but to modflations in τα δίς likew se, 
according to Suidas in Χρῶμα---λέγεταί re κατὰ μουσικὴν γρὼ re, 

* Bocckh would insert here χρώματα δ᾽ οὐκ ἔνεστι, SurAst observes, 
that the same idea is expressed in the subseq¥gnt © u¥ds, εὔχρων δὲ μέλος 


ἢ σχῆμα οὔκ ἐστιν--: Ps ‘ 

Uke words whyat¥euiew- in the Gredk, oven τῆς μουσικῆς, Ficinus 
omit®, here. teen: deems to have foynd them after ὥστε εἴρωθμῳ, μὲν καὶ 
evap po : for his version is, “ quare boni rhythmi harmoniagque figu- 
ram et cantum licet dicere.” ὁ 

¢—® Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omit προκαλεῖ. 

7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, hes inserted “ gnimavermus.” But 
the verb is omitted elseWhere in this formula, as remarked by Ast. ° 
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all of us? Οἵ that some are, but do not appear to be the same ? 
For surely no one will say that the chorie movements of vice 
are more beautiful than those of virtue; or that he is de- 
lighted himself ‘with the forms of depravity, but others with 
musiy, the contrary to this. And yet the majority assert, that 
the correctness of music consists in the power which imparts 
pleasure to thg soul. But this is not to be endured, nor is it 
holy to speak so at all. But uhis more probably causes us 
to err. 

Clin. What? ὃ 

[3.]* Athen. Since the ¢hings rgsting to choric movements 
are the imitation’ of manners, that take place in all kinds of 
actions, and ! fortunes, and morals, and imitations, each going 
through.' For those then, to whom is suited what is Said, or 
sung, or danced, accérding to nate or-custom, or both, it is 
necessary to rejoice ix and praise thbse acts, and to call them 
beautiful; but for those, to whom they are contrary to nature, 
or manners, or custom, it is possible neither to rejoice in nor 
praise them, but-to call them base. And they, to whom the 
things of nature happen to be right, but the things of custom 
the contrary, or the things of custom right, but the things of 
nature the contrary, ?address their praises contrary to plea- 
sures.? For they say that each of these is pleasant, but wrong ; 
and in the presence of others, whom they consider to be 
intellectual, they are ashamed for such movements to take 


a 

1—! The Greck of this unintelligible passage is, καὶ μιμήμασι διεξιόντων 
ἑκάστων, where Boeckh would read παθήμαπσι, ryferrmg to Aristotle m 
Puctic. § 1, who says that daicers διὰ τῶν σχηματιζομένων ῥυθμῶν μι- 

. μούνται καὶ ἤθη καὶ πτάθη καὶ πράξεις. But Ast observes, that as Aristotle 
omits τύχαινον found ia Plato, it was only παίαγα! for him to substitute its 
sykqnysne, πάθη. SchitAhes, in the notes to his German translation, sug- 
gefis σχήμασι. But σχῆμασι could not thus follow πράξεσι καὶ τύχαις 
ra θεσι. Bd inus has, “* Quoniam in chorea variorum morum variarum- 

eque ly ss in fortunis moribusque gestarum imitationes finnt,”’ 

thus giving the wal sense in elegant language, but cleverly omitting 

the words i which all-wreeZilficulty lies. By following the clue furnished 

: po ~ 

by the MSS. that read μιμήσεσι tor pep rect, onc mayagecst that 

wrote καὶ γὰρ "μιμήσεσι δέιξαι τυύτω,. ἕκαστ᾽ ἦν, “ for it ; 
exhibit each of these things by imitations.”’ , 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, ταῖς ἡδοναῖς τοὺς ἐπαί- 
νους Evayvriouc προσαγορεύουσιν. Ficinus has, “ Laudes voluptatibus 
contrarias proterunt,”’ astif he had found in his MS. προφέρουσι. Taylor’s 
(ranslation is, “ will denominate things contrary to pleasures laudable.’’ 
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place in their body, ant ashamed to sing, 'as if making a 
display with seriousness of things beautiful; but by them- 
selves they aré delighted with them.? , 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Docs something then bring any injury to himsy who 
is delighted with the forms oremelodies of depravity ? or an 
advantage on the other hand to those, who are pleased with 
the contraries to these? - ° 

Clin, It is probable. 

Athen. 13 it probable, or is it necessary “also, for thy same 
thing to take place, as wheg any ont, associating with the de- 
praved habits of depraved men, does not hte, but rejoices in 
and admits them; and yet blames his own depravity in the 
way of fun, as if he were in a dream. Surely at that time 
it is necessary for the party ‘rejoiging to be assimilated to the 
things in which he rejdices, even thoagh he is ashamed to 
praise them. And yet what greater good, or evil, can we say, 
would of every necessity happen to us than a thing of this 
kind ? 

Clin. 1 think, none. 

Athen. But where laws are beautifully established, or will 
be at some future period of time, can we think that the in- 
struction touching the Muses and amusement, will be in the 
power of poets, so that, whatever delights a poet in compo- 
sition, or what is connected with rhythm, or melody, or verse, 
he can, by teaching it τ the children of the well-regflated, 
und to young men formed into choirs, work out whatever may 
happen with respect to virtue and depravity ? 

Clin. ‘This has no particle of reason; for how could it ? 

Athen. But, now it is in their power {p do so in all states, 
so to say, except insEgypt. 

Clin. But how say you that a thing* of this kind has ken 
established by law? in Egypt? co eur 

Athen. It is wonderful even to hear. “or, a3 it seems, 
this doctrine, of which we gre now spedking, has beeh known 
of ol amongst , suéin, that young rien an ‘cities Ne be ac- 

1h nis has, what Taylor translates literally, honestaque, ct studio 
digna asserere. 

2 Ficinus, ‘* secum iis omnibus delectantur.”’ 
3. All the MSS. but one, by readipg νενομοθετῆ 78at,econarm the con- 


jecture of Stephens, fountled on “‘ sancitum esse,’ in Ficinus, in lieu of 
νομοθετεῖσθαι. 
. 
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customed to occupy themselves with beautiful forms and beau- 
tiful melodies. And after reculating these, as to what they are, 
and of what kind they may be, they exhibit them in their tem- 
ples; and except these it is not lawful either for painters or 
others, whu work out forms, and whatever else there may be, 
to introduce any novelty, or even to think of any other than 
those of the country; nor is it lawful at present to do this, 
either in these particulars or in the whole of music; and you 
will, by observing, discover, that what have been painted and 
sculptured there ten thousand years ago,—' and ] say ten thou- 
sand, not asa word, but a fact,—' are pcither more beautiful, nor 
more ugly, than those turned out of hand at the present day, 
but are worked off according to the same art. 
Cln. You say what is wonderful. ae 
Athen. It is, however, a,matttr relating pre-eminently to 
law and politics. But you would find other things there of 
atrifling kind. But this respecting music is true, and worthy 
of consideration, that it was possible for 2a law-giver upon 
these points to lay down? firmly and with confidence melo- 
dies, possessing correctness naturally. But this would be the 
work of a deity, or of some divine person; as they say there, 
that the melodies, which have been preserved for such a length 
of time, are the production of Isis. So that, as I said, if any 
one is fible to umlerstand their correctness ever so little, 
he ought with confidence to reduce them to law and order. 
Since* the search after pleasure anfl pain does, through? the 
seeking perpetually to make use of new musio, possess 4 scarcely 
no great’ power towards corrupting the Consecrated dancing, 
'y finding faulé with its antiquity. The dancing there at 


e Ν᾿ -- 

f_1 Such is the real meaning of the words οὐχ ἀς ἔπος εἰπεῖν μυριοστὸν 
ἀλλ᾽ ὄντως." Ficinus has, “ quasi non adco vetera sint, ut ila dicam.” 

1 egtranslated ay if the Greek were νομοθέτην θέσθαι, not vo- 
μοθέτεϊσθαι : for θαρροῦντα can be said only of ἃ person. 

5. Te preserve tiie Wantage, We must suppose that ἕνεκα has dropt out 
between δ ταν and ἀεὶ, or, since six MS§. read ποὺ for τοῦ before καινῇ, 
that ἀπὸ has been lost before fov— ὁ 

44 'Tgis, Uconfess, 1 kardlytundessfind. The train“or ‘hought*vould 
lead rather to σχεδὸν ἀμεγάρτην in lieu of σχεδὸν οὐ μεγάλην» Where ἀμε- 
γάρτην would mean “ excessive.” Forésyedéy is never, | believe, thus 
united to a diminutive expression. Hesych. "Apéyaprov—zoXdv 1) μέγαν. 
Winckelmafin w6uld gmit oJ—Butewords are not to be thus rejected 
without showing how they probably came into the text. 
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least it does not seem to have been able to corrupt, but the 
contrary has been entirely the case. 

Clin. It appears from what has been just now stated, that 
it would be so. 

[4.] Athen. Shall we not then confidently assert that there 
is in music and sport togethew with dancing a correct use in 
some such manner as this? We are glad, whan we think’ we 
are doing well; and, when we are glad, think on the other 
hand we are doing well? Is it not so? 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. And at such a time in our gladness we are unable 
to keep quiet. ’ 

Clin. It is so. 

Athén. Are not then the young amongst us ready to dance ὃ 
and do not we their elders think we cghdwet ourselves pro- 
perly in looking upon them, while we take a delight in their 
sports and revelry, since elasticity fails us 'at our time of 
life,! which regretting 2and loving? we thus establish games 
for those, who are able in the highest degree to carry us by 
the aid of memory to our youth. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. Do we then think that the majority give really in 
vain the account now told of those who celebrate festivals, 
that it is meet to consider him the wisest,and to détide that 
he is the victor, who causes us to be delighted and to rejoice 
in the greatest degree ὃ ® For since we are permitted to play 
at this period, it is surcly meet, for him, who causes the most 
in number to be ghd in the highest, degree, to be honoured , 
the most; and, as I just now said, *to bear.off the prize of 
victory.? Is not this rightly safl? and wouldi it not be (rightly) 
done, if it took plage in this way? 

Clin. Perhaps so. : : 

Athen. But, O blessed man, let us not hastily decida upon 
a matter of this kind ; but, dividing it into parts, let us con- 
sider it in some such manner as this. if any one shovdd at any 
ting Simply esta¥itsh a certain aati -bue without defining 

1S χρυ of παρ᾽ ἡμῖν," ΤΩΝ can Mardly’ be united fo ἐκλείπει, the 
sense scems to require πρὶν ἡμῖν ὃν, “ which was formerly to uh” 

22 The words καὶ ἀσπαζόμενοι are omitted by aevea: πιῇ after him 
by Taylor. 

3—* Instead of the words within'the numerals? Ficinus has “ victorem 
esse dicamus,”’ translated literally By rere 
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whether it is gymnastic, or musical, or equestrian—and, col-, 
lecting together all those in the city, should make a proclama- 
tion, after laying down ¢he prizes of victory, for any one who 
wished to come and enter thé contest for pleasure alone, and 
that he, who should delight the spectators the most, without 
receiving any order as to the nfanner (of contending), ‘and be 
victorious in efecting this very thing in the greatest degree 
possible, arid should be adjudged to be the most agreeable of 
all the competitors,! what do we think would result from this 
proclamation ? 

Clin. Of what are you Speaking 

Athen. It is suYely likely that one Would exhibit, like Ho- 
mer, a rhapsody, another guitar-playing ;? one a tragedy, and 
some again a comedy. Nor would it be wonderful, if some 
one, by exhibiting things of- wonder, should think that he is 
especially the victor. ‘ Now when these and other compcti- 
tors without number come together, can we say which of them 
would justly be the victor ἢ 

Clin. You ask an absurd question. For who can answer you 
on this point, 385 if he were cognizant of it,? before hearing 
and being himself a hearer’ of each of the champions ? 

Athen. What then, are you willing for me to reply to this 
absurd question ? 

Clin. How not ?e ‘ 

Athen. Now if very little children were to decide, they 
would ‘decide that he who had exhibited the things of wonder, 
5 (was the victor over the others).° 18 it not so? 


e!—!' To avoid the difficulfies arising from νικήσφ thus placed before 
κριθῇ, tu say nothing of the apodosjs wanting after ὃς δ᾽ dy τέρψῳ, Ast 
proposes, with the apjrolytion of Stalbaum, to transpose the sentences thus, 
καὶ κρίθῇ τῶν ἀγωνισαμένων ἥδιστος γεγονέναι, gird τοῦτο ὅτι μάλιστα 
ἀπεργασάμενος νικήσειν, so that νικήσειν may depend upon προείποι. 

, The transposition was suggested by Ficinus, who has “qui spectatores 
moxini® aeledadit, judicatusque fucrit id optime omnium effecisse,” but 
emits νικήσῃ entirely... , 

* By ‘thts was probably meant song-singing, accompanied with the 
“‘cithera,”’ corrupted info the modern “guitar.” --ς 

32 Thy wesd betweenghe’ np~mergls.is omitted byFicigus, and’titer 
him by Taylor. on 

‘* Ofhers may, but I will never, beliege that Plato wrote πρὶν ἀκοῦ- 
σαί τε καὶ αὐτήκοος αὐτὸς γενέσθαι. for he might have written more 
elegantly xp yeccai doparwy πάντρν καὶ ἀθλητῶν ixdorwy— before 
he is himself a hearer ofall the songs, and of ea¢h of the champions.” 

5_* Ficinus alone has “ vicisse alios,” what the sense requires, in 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. But if greater boys (were to decide, they would de- 
cide in favour of the party exhibiting) comedies; but the 
women, who are better educated, and the young men, and 
perhaps nearly the whole multitude, (evould decide in favour of 
the party exhibiting) a tragedy. 

Clin, Perhaps so. @ 

Athen. But perhaps we old men would hear with the great- 
est delight the rhapsodist, when stringing together in a beau- 
tiful manner the Iliad and Odyssey, or some of the works of 
Hesiod, and say that he »@s very far the victor. Who then 
would be rightly the victor ? This (must be sfated 1) after these. 

Clin, Certainly. 

Athen, It is evident that it is necessary for me and you to 
say that those are properly the victors, who are judged so by 
persons of our age; *for habit seems tous to be by fur the best 
of things at present which are in all states and every where.” 

Clin. How not? 

[5.] Athen. I grant then thus much to the many, that 
music ought to be judged of by pleasure, yet not by that of any 
person one meets with,—but that that is nearly the most beau- 
tiful music, which delights the best of men, and such as are 
sufficiently educated ; but especially, that which delights one 
person, who excels in virtue and educatiom On this account 
we say that the judges of these things stand in need of virtue; 
because they ought to be partakers of the rest of pridence 
and fortitude. For a true judge ought not to learn how to 
judge from a theatre,’ being stupefied by the clamours of the. 


Greek, τοὺς ἄλλους νενικηκέναι, which words, forméng probably one line 
consisting of twenty-ong letters, have dropt out after κρινοῦσι from all the 
copies, made from the Codex Archetypus, except the one that fell into the 
hands of Ficinus. . 

1 Boeckh has adopted and confirmed the supplement οἷν λεκτέυμ, pro- ἡ 
posed by Heindorf, and added ἂν etn—For Ficinus has “ quis ergo jure 
victor sit, declarandum nome restat? ”’ : ° 

3— 3uch is the |teral version of Bakker’s ¢ext; τὸ yap ἔθος ἡμῖν 
τῶν viv δὴ πάμπολυ δοκεῖ τῶν -τῷ Ficinns has“ usus enimp,rerum, quem 
ab etate habemus, omnium quidem’ civiliim m&gnum quiddam fbique est 
et optimum ”—which certainly Jnakes anexcellentsense; but it i®not tobe 
got out of the Greek. Perhaps Plato wrote τὸ yap ἔθος ἔνειμ' ἡμῖν τὸν 
νοῦν, ὃ δὴ πάλαι πολὺ δοκεῖ--- “ for habit has imparted tegis irgellect, which 
thing of old appears tu be much the best.” . 

2. In lien of θατέρου, a MS. of Eusebius in Prep. Ev. xii. 23, p. 597, 
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multitude, and by his own ignorance; nor on the other παπᾶ," 
while knowing (something),? ought he through unmanliness 
and cowardice to give {fom the same mouth, with which when 
about to judge, he called upon the gods, 3a decision contain- 
ing a ‘falsehood.’ with arf easy disposition. For a judge does 
not sit as the disciple, but, as is just, the teacher rather of the 
spectators, and “as about to oppose himself to those, who do not 
afford pleasure fitly and properly to the spectators. For by 
the old law of Greece, it was permitted (to4do), what the law of 
Sicily ¢ad Italy (permits) ‘ at. present ; (which*) by leaving to 
the mass of spectgtors to decide, beihe holding up of hands, 
upon the victor, has corrupted the poets themselves ; for they 
write according to the depraved pleasure of their judgee; ὅ 50 
that the spectators instruct themsalves ;° and it has corrupted 
likewise the pleasures of the theatre. , For while it is meet that 
the spectators should, by always hearing of manners better 
than their own, have a superior pleasure, it happens now that 
they do quite the contrary. What then do the matters dis- 
cussed in the present discourse intend to point out? Con- 
sider whether it is this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. The reasoning appears to me, after making a third 
or fourths revolution, to come to the same point—that edu- 
cation is the drawiftg and feading of youth to that, which is 
called by the law right reason, and ewhich has been decreed 
by the most reasonable and oldest men through their cxperi- 


aiffl one of Plato, have alone preservell θεάτρου. On the uproar made in 
the theatre sec Legg ix. 14, p. 876, ὦ. 

1 Instead of ad Ficinus has “ fortitudinis autem,” adopted by Taylor. 

* I have translated as if re had dropt out after ξιγνώσκοντα. 

*—! Here too Taylor Has fullowed, what he found in Ficinus, “ ini- 
quum pidictym.’ 

4—*4 T'o preserve the syntax ‘I have translated as if, instead of dy, the 
Greek »were δρᾶν, and ἐᾷ had dropt out before 6— 

® Ast has correctly supplied ὃς before τῷ πλήθει; and he might have 
supplied τὸ before τὸν, and aRered διακρίνων ἰηἰδιδιακρίνειν. Vor by 
such sligtt chtnges wouldethe sehtenae# in which there is no syntax, be 
brought gnder the rules of grammar and sense united. Ἶ 

9-.9 Ficinus, whom Taylor has followeé implicitly, has “ita ut specta- 
tores poctas et se ipsos erudiant,” as if his MS. read αὐτοὶ αὐτοὺς καὶ 
ἑαυτοὺς παιβδεύούδι. But since it would be no disadvantage for persons 
to teach themselves, Plato perhaps wrote ὥστε αὐτοὺς καὶ αὑτοὺς ol‘ 
θεαταὶ ἀπολλύασι, i. 6. “destroy them and themselves.” ._ 
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ence to be really correct. In order then that the soul of a 
youth may be accustomed not to feel joy or sorrow in things 
contrary to the law, and to those that arg recommended! by law, 
but follow in joy and in sorrow after the same things as those 
which an old man does, for the sakaof this, the compositions 
which we call odes, and whiclf are truly incantations for the 
soul, are (said)? to have been produced, having been carefully 
adapted to that kind of symphony, of which weere speaking ; 
but on account of the soul of children not being able to bear 
a serious pursuit, sports and (other)? odes (are said) ‘to be 
played on the pipe and exq@puted.4 * Just as in the case of per- 
sons who are sick and have their bodies in & weak state, they, 
who have the care of them, endeavour to bring useful food in 
pleasant meatsand drinks ; but that, which is annoying,” in such 
as are bitter, in order that they, may receive kindly. the one, 
and be accustomed to reject rightly the other. In the same 
way a correct lawgiver will by words fairly spoken and to be 
praised, persuade, or, not persuading, compel, the poet to re- 
present correctly the attributes of men, temperate, and brave, 
and good in every way, by composing his forms in rhythm, 
and his melodies in harmony.® : 

Clin. Do persons, by Zeus, seem to you, O guest, to act thus 
at present in other states? For, as far as I hear, what you are 
now speaking of I do not knowsto be dqne except by us and 
the Lacedwemonians ; but there are certain novelties ever taking 
place in dancing, and all the rest of music, and changes not 
through law, but some inordinate pleasures, which are very 


8 
' In lieu of πεπεισμένοις, Eusebius, Preep. Ev. xiii. 20, p. 594, A., has, 
τεθειμένοις. ϑ Μ᾿ 

? As γεγονέναι has nothing to govern it, some,*says Boeckh, have, thought 
that λέγονται has dr8pt out, which it might easily have done from its si- 
milarity to γεγονέναι, and that it is to be understuod before καλεῖσθαι καὶ 
πράττεσθαι shortly atterwards. 

3 In lieu of KAI QIAAT, the sense requires KAT AAAAT ΩἸΔΑ͂Ι. 

‘— The Greek is καλέῖσθαι καὶ πράττευθαι. But as πράττεσθαι is to 
be referred to παιδιαὶ, so δαὶ requires its own verb. Hence I have 
elicited kai αὐλεῖσθαι from καλρῖσθαι., ἢ 

’ [have adopted Boeckh’s tckrecti¢n, τὴν δὲ τὴν πύϑηρὼν, in, lieu of 
τὴν δὲ τῶν πονηρῶν, for the genitive is without syntax or serge. : 

‘—6 All between the nurferals Ficinus places after οἷσπερ ὁ γέρων, 
omitting there τούτων ἕνεκα. This variation was corrected by Grynzxus, 
whom Taylor has followed. ᾿ 
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far from being the same, and in the same manner, as you have 
said occur in Egypt, 'but never belong to the same.! 

Athen, Most excellent, O Clinias! But if I have appeared 
to you, as you say, to speak of these things as existing at pre- 
sent, J should not wonder, if I have done this through my 
not clearly stating my meaniny. But as to what I mean as 
taking place wjth respect to music, perhaps I have spoken of 
it in such a way 2as to seem to you to speak of it.2 For to 
abuse things which are incurable, and far advanced in error, 
is by no means agreeable, although it is necessary sometimes. 
But since the same things upnear good to you likewise, come, 
tell me, do such Kind of things exist amongst you and these 
here, more than amongst the othe: Greeks ? 

Clin. Wow not ? ‘ 

Athen, But if they thus ¢xistcd amongt others likewise, 
should we say that they would thus be better than they now 
are ἢ 

Clin. By far better, if they subsisted, as they do amongst 
these here and with us, and as you just now said they ought to 
subsist. 

[6.1 Athen. 3Come then, (say,) should we agree? for the 
present, are the things mentioned by you in every kind of edu- 
cation and music these? Do you compel poets to assert that a 
good marf, if he is temperate and just, is fortunate and happy, 
and if he isa big man and strong, and if little and weak, and if 
rich or not? and that, although he is richer than 4 both Cinyras 
and Midas,‘ but unjust, he is miserable, and Jives in sorrow, and, 
as the poet says,” if he says rightly, “I would not mention nor 

eplite in account asa man” him, who does not perform all that 
is called beautiful with justice, 8nd possess it likewise. For 

1—! Ficinus has “sed varia: semper fiunt,” trangiated by Taylor, “but 
continually vary.” ᾿ 
. *%—? In lieu οὐ these unmeaning words, Ficinus has, what the sense re- 


quires; “ ea tibi, que fiant, dicere visus sum.’”? Hence ‘Taylor translates 
“Δ appeared to you to spealeas if they actually, existed.” 

3.» The*Greek is φέρε δὴ---Βαϊ as MS, Leid, reads φέρε viv, I have 
adopted Bocckh’s suggestion, Φέβε δὴ ἐὰν, which is the perpetual form: in 
Plato, as βου δοῦν Boeckhs αὖ ὁ ἐ 

4—*" Cigyras and Midas, the kings respectively of Cyprus and Assyria, 
passed into a proverb for persons of great wealth. 

5 The poet alluded to is Tyrteens, whose verses are Οὔτ᾽ ἂν μνησαίμην, 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν λόγῳ ἄνδραξτιθείμην---"Ιλουτοίη δὲ Midew cai Κινύραο πλέον. 
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being such a one! he ? will stand near and grapple with the foe:;? 
but he, who is unjust, will *neither dare to look upon gory 
slaughter, nor will he vanquish in running the Thracian Boreas,3 
nor will there ever be to him any other of the things called good. 
For what are called good by the many are not rightly called so. 
For it is said that health is the best thing; beauty the next; 
strength the third; and riches the fourth; end numberless 
other things are called good. Thus, to see andehear acutely, 
and to possess with a clear perception all, that is connected 
with the senses; and further, to do like a tyrant whatever 
you wish; and, what is sajd to be the completion of all happi- 
ness, to become, after possessing all these,*hs quickly as pos- 
sible, jmmortal. But you and I surely say that all these are 
the best possessions for just.and holy men; but for the unjust, 
all the worst, beginning from hgalth. “(For to be well),4 to 
see, hear, and possess the (other) senses, and, in short, to live, 
is the greatest evil, when a man is immortal °[through the 
whole of time ],> and possesses all that is called good, except 
justice and all virtue; but it is a less evil, should such a per- 
son survive for the shortest time. In this manner, I think, 
you will persuade, and, as I said,® compel the poets with you 
to speak ; and moreover, that persons who follow them should, 
by giving out rhythms and harmonies, thus educate your young 
men? 115 it not so? Look, then.t For I qearly asseft, that the 
things that are called evil, are good to the unjust, but to the 
just, are evil ; but that things good are to the good truly good, 
but evil to the wicked. In what then, I asked, do you and I 
agree, or how? * e ᾿ 

Clin. We appear (to agree) in some things, but not in others., 

1 Ficinus has, “Is igitur justitia exornatas,’” translated by, Taylor, 
“Such κα one being jifst—’”’ 

2—? The verse of ‘I'yrteus is Kai dgwy ὀρέγοιτ᾽ ἐγγύθεν ἱστάμενος. 

*—* The verses of Tyrtwus are—Ei μὴ τετλαίη μὲν ὁρῷν φόνον αἷμαν 
τύεντα, and Νικῴη δὲ θέων Θρηΐκιον Βορέην. Υ̓ 


* Ficinus alone has “ sgnum namque esse,” adopted by Taylor. 

5—5 The words within braskets, τὸν ξύμπαντα χρόνον, are properly 
omitted by Ficinus, as being superfluopé after ἀδάνατον. 

* The Greek is ἅπερ éyw—bfit%s there is@n allusion % what was said 
in § 5, Plato probably wrote ἅπερ λέγω: and for the same geason Ste- 
phens altered ποιήσετε into #icere, confirmed by Eusebius, and “ invita- 
bitis” in Ficinus, 

71 ἃς ἢ yap always end a speech in Plato, if is efiden® that he wrote 
here ἡ yap; KA. ἦν yap. AO. ὁρᾶτ᾽ οὖν" ἐγὼ yap— 
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[7.1 Athen. Ts it then in the case of a person possessing 
health, and wealth, and despotic power completely, and, I add 
further, superior strenggh and bravery, together with immor- 
tality, and to whom there is none else of the things called evil, 
but who has only injustéce and insolence in his own person, 
that I do not perhaps persuade you that the person so living 
is not only notefortunate, but that he is clearly wretched ? 

Clin. You%peak most truly. . 

Athen. Be it sq What then ought we to say after this? 
For if Jie is brave, and strong, and beautiful, and rich, and 
does through the whole of fife whagever he wishes, does it not 
necessarily appea®to you, that if he is unjust and insolent, he 
will live in a shameful manner ? 

Clin, Iintirely so. , 

Athen. What then, and, wickedly too ? 

Clin. This (does) not (secnr) equally. 

Athen, What then, (would he not do so) unpleasantly, and 
not conducing to his own interest ? 

Clin, How can we admit this too ὃ 

Athen. Wow? If, as it seems,! some god, my friends, should 
grant us to agree, as we now nearly dissent from each other. 
For these things appear to me as necessary, as it is not even? for 
Crete, friend Clinias, to be clearly an island. And if I were a 
legislator, [ would cadeavour to compel both the poets and all 
persons in the state to speak in this manner ; and I would impose 
nearly the greatest of punishments, should any one in the land 
assert that there are certain wicked men, who lead a pleasant 
dife ; or that some things «re more advantageous and lucrative, 

e but others more just. And I wou'd persuade my citizens to as- 
sert many other things, contrary to what are now advanced, it 
seems, by the Cretans and Laced«monians,and, differing from 
the rest of mankind. For come, by Zeus and Apollo, (say) ye 
‘best of mer, if we dsked the very gods, who laid down laws 
for us, whether the most just is the most pleasant life, or 
whether ‘there are some two lives, of Which one is the most 
pleasant and the other the ‘post just? and if they should say 
there art two, we shohild perhaps ask them again, if we in- 

ῳ 


ΐ The words ὡς ἔοικεν, i which I ean find’no sense, are omitted by 
Ficinus. oe , Ε 

2 1 cannot understanf οὐδὲ, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
Perhaps Plato wrote, οἶδ᾽ εὖ, ‘I well know—”” 
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quired properly,—Whom ought we to call the most happy, 
those, who lead the most just life, or those, who lead the most 
pleasant one?’ Now, should they say ¢hose, who lead the most 
pleasant life, their answer would be absurd. But I am desirous 
that an expression of this kind shoul not be said of the gods, 
but of fathers and lawgiver? rather. Let then the ques- 
tion previously put be asked of a father and a lawgiver, and 

"Iet him say that he, who lives the most pleasa&t life, is the 
most happy. After this, I would say thugs—Have you not, 
father, wished me to live most happily? And yet you have 
never ceased exhorting me to live most justly. Ile, then, 
who lays down!-in this manner, whether ΠῚ is a legislator or 
a fatler, would, I think, appear absurd, and unable to speak 
consistently with himself. , But if he should, on the other 
hand, proclaim that the most just life is the most happy, every 
one, perchance, who hears him, woutd, I think, inquire— 
What is it, which the law praises in that life as good and 
beautiful, and better than pleasure? For what good, separate 
from pleasure, can there be to a just man? Come, (tell me,) 
—Is renown and praise from both men and gods a thing 
good and beautiful, but at the same time unpleasant? and in- 
famy the contrary? 2 Weshall say—By no means, O thou dear 
lawgiver. But neither to do any one an injury, nor to be in- 
jured by any one, is it unpleasartt, but atthe same time good 
and® beautiful? And are the other things pleasant, but 
shameful and base ?? 

Clin. How can they be? 

[8.] Athen. ‘The reason, then, wich does not separate the 
pleasant and the just, and the good and the beautiful, is per-, 
suasive, if towards nothing else, yet at Jeast towards the wish 
to live a holy andea just life; so that the language of the law- 
giver will be most disgraceful and opposed (to itself) should 


6 e 

1 Ficinus has “una concedit—” He therefore did not, I think, find 
in his MS. τιθέμενος butpouppapevoc— ὃ 

2? All the words betwee the numerals age considered spurious by 
Ast. And a portion of them, ἥξιστα, ᾧ φίλε νομοθέτα, φήσομεν᾽ ἀλλὰ τὸ 
μήτε τινα ἀδικεῖν μήτε ὑπό τινὸς ἀδιξεῖσθι, is indeed waiting in the 
MS. from which Aldus printed. But as one cannot account ‘gr their in- 
troduction, I suspect that Plato wrote, ΚΑ. ἥκιατα, ὡς θέλοι ὃ νομοθέτης 
ay, φήσομεν. “By no means, we will say, as the lawgiycr would wish 
(to say).”? ΑΘ. ἀλλὰ τὸ piyre—Compare viiiw§ 1,p. 829, A. 

* Boeekh suggests and well supports καὶ, from “ atque” in Ficinus. 
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one deny that these things are so. For no one will voluntarily 
wish to be persuaded to do that, on which joy does not follow 
more than sorrow. Byt that which is seen from a distance 
produces upon all, so to say, and especially upon boys, a ha- 
zinesg, But the lawgiveg, by dispersing the mist, will estab- 
lish for us an opinion the contra®y to this; and he will persuade 
the citizens, sgnehow or other, by customs, and praises, and 
arguments, thmt things just and unjust are both painted with 
shadow-lines ; that things unjust, appearing contrariwise to 
that of the just, being viewed by the unjust and depraved 
man himself, pleasant; buf things just, most unpleasant ; but 
by the just man@all the contrary to every one as regards 
both.! ; 

Clin. It appears so. . 

Athen. But which*shall we say is the more decisive truth 
of jndgment? is it that of the worse soul, or the better ? 

Clin. Necessarily the better. ὃ 

Athen. It is necessary then that an unjust life should not 
only be more base and depraved, but, in truth, more unplea- 
sant than a just and holy life. 

Clin. It appears nearly so, my friends, according to the 
present reasoning. 

Athen. Would then a legislator, from whom there is even a 
little benefit, althouggs the fact were not so, as the reasoning has 
detected it to be, dare, if there were any thing else, to tell an 
untruth to young persons for their good ?? 3knowing that he 


‘1—1 Such is the literal version of an unintelligible text. Ficinus has 
,““atque injusta quidem contra apparera quam justa, nempe injusto ac 
pravo jucunda videri, cui justa videt.tur-injucundissima; justo autem 
utraque contra omnino videri ”—where I am quite as much in the dark 
as in the Greek. What Plato wrote, might perhaps ‘be recovered by com- 
paring Parmenid. ὁ 73, ἐσκιαγραφημένα ἀποστάντι piv ἕν πάντα gaiv- 
ἄσθαι.------προσρλθόντι δὲ ye πολλὰ καὶ ἕτερα, and Themtet. § 154, ἐπειδὴ 
ἐγγὺς, ὥσπερ σκιαγραφήματος, γέγονα τοῦ λεγομένου, ξυνίημι οὐδὲ 
σμικρόν," ἕως δὲ ἀφεστήκῃ πόρρωθεν, ἐφαίνετό τί μοι λέγεσθαι. 

3.2 Ficinus has, whatis far more inteMigible, “non alienum tamen 
sua gravitste putaret ad juventutis utilitatem falso aliquid, si modo quid 
unquam alwd fdtyo dicendum sit,\ficere.’* 

s—3 Tha Greek is ἔστιν ὅτι τούτου ψεῦδος---ἐψεύσατο, which I-cannot 
understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus ; whose version is “‘ maxime cum 
nullum mendacium hac falsitate utilius excogitare possit.”” Hence I 
=n translate& ag“if the Greek were ἐπιστάμενος ὅτι τούτου οὐ 
ψεῦδος--- ᾿ ‘ 
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never would have told* a falsehood more advantageous than 
this, and 'more able to cause them to do all just things,’ not by 
force, but willingly. ᾿ 

Clin. 'Truth is indeed, O guest, a beautiful thing, and 
stable. It does not however appear ag easy thing to persyade.? 

Athen. Be it so. And yet that fabulous tale of the Sido- 
nian, although improbable, has been easy to.persuade, and 
numberless others (likewise). ᾽ 

Clin. What fable? 

Athen. That, teeth having been sown at one time, armed 
men were produced from them. Now this is a great example 
to a lawgiver, that he will persuade the sofls of young men 
to whatever *a person may attempt to persuade ;3 so that he 
ought® by considering to find out nothing else, than by per- 
suading to what he may, Work out thie greatest good to a 
state; and for this to discover every eontrivance, after what 
manner the whole of such fellow-dwellers may speak as much 
as possible oné and the s&me thing on these points, continually 
through the whole of life, in odes, and fables, and rational 
discourses. (So I think).4 But if it appears to you to be 
otherwise than in this way, there will be no grudging about 
contesting these points in our discourse. ; 

Clin. It does not appear to me that either of us can contest 
them. e e . 

Athen. *It shall then be my business to speak after this.5 
For I assert, that it is necessary for the choirs, being three, to 
bring all together® an enchantment upon the still young and 


e . 

1—1 Ficinus has “ quod vidclicet ita trahere audiantes valeat, ut non vi 
sed sponte justitiam velint suscip®e.”’ Perhaps ,he found in his MS. 
ἑκόντας ἕλκειν ἀκούοντας, to which if we add %dvrac, preserved by Eu- 
sebius, and insert Wort ποιεῖν between πάντας ἀνὰ πάντα τὰ δίκαια, we 
shall probably recover the very words of Plato, that made up one line of 
the Codex Archctypns. . e Ἂ . 

* After πείθειν the object is evidently wanting, and something to con- 
nect this remark with thegallusion to the fable ot Cadmus. 

*—* Ficinus correctly omit» rig πείθειν after, ἐπιχειρῇ. Kis version, 
adopted by Taylor, is * quedenyus vglit, persuadere.”” 

* The words within the lunes afe fou.fd ory in the vefsion φῇ Ficinus, 
“‘ Equidem ita sentio.” . 

5-πΆ Ficinus has “ Proseqfar igitur,” translated’ by Taylor, “I will 
therefore continue my disconrse.” 

* Although ἅπαντας might perhaps stand, yal Pla’ wiSte, I suspect, 
ἐπιόντας, similar to ὁ χορὸς---εἰσίοι, shortly afterwards. 
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tender souls of boys, and to say all the other beautiful things we 
have discussed, and shall still discuss. And let this be the 
sum of them. By saying that the same life has been pro- 
nounced by the gods τδ be the most pleasant, and the best, 
we shall, at the same time, speak with the greatest truth, and 
more persuade those, whom we ought to persuade, than if we 
assert any thing else. 

Clin. We yiust agree to what you say. 

Athen. In the first place then, the boy-choir of the Muses 
would most correctly enter the first, about to sing in public 
subject® of this kind, witk all earnestness, and for the whole 
city. And let the second be the éhoir (of men) up to thirty 
years old calling upon the god Pan, as a witness in behalt' of 
the truth of what is said, and praying him to be, together with 
Persuasion, propitious to the youth. And it is necessary for 
the third to sing, congisting® of those who are above thirty, 
and up to sixty years old; but those after that period—for 
they are no longer able to endure singing—are left as the 
tellers of stories relating to the same habits through a divine 
oracle,! 

Clin. Who do you mean, guest, by these third? choirs ? 
for I do not élearly understand what you mean to say about 
them. ἢ 

Athen.e And yct these are nearly the parties, for whose sake 
most of the above assertions were made. 

Clin. We do not yet understand. ‘But endeavour to speak 
still more clearly. 

[9.1 Athen. We said, if we remember, at the beginning of 
our discourse, that the nature of all young persons was fiery, 
and unable to keep quiet either* in body or voice, but that it 
was always speaking Without order, and leaping; and that of 
the rest of animals nos one had a sense of order in both of 
these things, but that the nature of man alone possessed it; 
and that rhythm was the name given to the order of motion, 
but to that of the voice, when the acute and the grave are 

- ε 


1 Τὴ | οδηποῖ understand shor céuld Ficinus, whose version, partly 
adopted by Taylor, is “ quia non amplius de iisdem moribus fabulas pote- 
runt decamtare, dimittendos divino oraculo eensemus.” 

*2 Instead of τρίτους one would expect τρεῖς, as before τρεῖς ὄντας τοὺς 
χορούς. TheCwords τοὺς τρίτους, written in MSS. τοὺς Y, are evidently 
an explanation. 
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mingled together, the name of harmony was addressed ;! and 
that both together are called a choir. We said too that the 
gods in pity have given us Apollo and the Muses as our associ- 
ates in, and leaders of, the choir; and We mentioned, if we re- 
collect, Dionysus as the third. 

Clin. How do we not remember ?° 

Athen. Now the choir of Apollo and the Muses have been 
mentioned ; and it is necessary for the third ayd remaining 
choir of Bacchus to be spoken of. 

Clin. Ilow so? Say on. For toa persort hearing on a sud- 
den a choir of old men in honour gf Dionysus it woukl seem 
very absurd, 1 persons, wifo have been burn above thirty and 
fifty and up to sixty years old, were to join in the dance for 
that fod. 

Athen. You speak most truly. But d think there is need 
of a reason on thesé points, to Show pow this, taking place 
thus, may take place rationally. 

Clin. How not ἢ 

Athen. Are then the previous points agreed upon ? 

Clin. Respecting what ? 

Athen. That every man and boy, freeman and slave, female 
and inale, and the whole city itself, should never cease singing 
for the whole city what we have gone through, ? yet changed 
perpetually in some manner, and exhibiting altoge(er a va- 
riety, so that there may be to the singerg*no satiety of hymns 
and pleasure.? e : 

Clin. How should it be not agreed that this ought to be done ? 

Athen. Where shen will the best part of the city, and which 
by its age together with intellect ἃς the most persuasive of 
those in the state, effect the gecatest good by singing the most ° 
beautiful subjects? or shall we thus thoughtlessly omjt that, 
which would be the chief object of songs, the most beautiful 


and the most useful ? : 
e e 

’ The Greck is ἁρμονία ὄνομα προσαγορεύοιτο. But the two last 
words are manifestly superflugus after the precedipg évopa%in, and are 
Properly omitted by Ficinus. ,Ast tod feels Some difficulty m ὄνομα 
προσαγορεύεται, joined to a dative withaut te prepositica ἐπί 

4—? With this literal translation of the Greek original may be compared 
the looser version οἵ Ficinusp“ quotidie—variis modis et carrftinibus de- 
cantare, ut ex innumerabili hymnorum varietate inexplebili quodam- 
modo voluptate concinentes afficiantur,”” where‘ qucéidie@’ seems to be 
introduced as the translation of ἁμῶς γέπως--- 
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Clin. But it is impossible to omit it, as! has been just now said. 

Athen. How then would it be proper (to do)?this? Con- 
sider, if it is in this way. 

Clin. In what way ? 

Athen. Every one on becoming rather old, is full of hesita- 
tion with respect to songs, and gs less delighted 7in doing this ; 
and when a necessity arises,3 is the more ashamed by how 
wuch the oldgr aud more modest he is. Is it not so? 

Clin. It is so. . 

Athen. He will*therefore be still more ashamed to stand up 
and sifg in the theatre, and amongst persons of all kinds; 
and this too, if lie the choirs thatfcontending for victory, are 
compelled, after practising their voices, to sing lean and fast- 
ing, such persons should, by ginging altogether in a manner 
unpleasant to themsebves and with feelings of shame, perform 
without readiness thei part. 

Clin. You speak of what is most necessary (to happen). 

Athen. ow then shall we soothe them into being ready 
for singing? Shall we not lay down a law, in the first place, 
that boys shall not taste wine at all, until they are eighteen 
years old? (thus) teaching them, that it is not proper ‘to 
bring by a funnel fire to fire,4 into the body and soul, before 
they attempt to proceed to labours, (and) exercising a caution 
about theamad-like habit of young persons; but afterwards to 
taste indeed wine in moderation, until they are thirty years old ; 
but that a young man is by all meafis to keep himself from 
intoxication and much wine; but on reaching forty years, to 
indulge freely in convivial meetings, and to éall upon the other 
fods, and especially to invite Dionysus to the mystic rites 

“and sports of old qen, Sin whith he kindly® bestowed wine 

1 Instead of μεθιέναι, ὥς ye, one would prefer μεθιέναι δι᾿ & torr — 

2 Fieinus has “ Quomodo*-decenter id fiet,” as if he had found in his 
MS. δρᾶν belween τοῦτο and ὁρᾶτε. ὁ, 

3_* The Grtck is πράττων τοῦτο κι νἀνάγκης γενομένης. But Plato 
evidently wrote cai πράττειν τοῦτο ἀν γκῆς γεγομένης--- ᾿ 

4--« On fhis proverbial expression . Β the notes of Boeckh and Ast. 

6—§ {he Greek is in One Μ5. "ἣν τοϊιιάλλοις ἀνθρώποις---Βαϊ ἄλλοις 
is omitted jg all™the others, end af Atlfrfeus x. p- 440, C., which might 
easily happen from the similarity of ἀλλοις and avo in MSS. I have, 
however, translated as if ἄλλοις were a corfuption of ἵλεως, and ἣν τοῖς 
of ἐν γ᾽ aig¢—for ἣν can neither be referred to παιδεὰν singly, nor to τελε- 
τὴν and παιδιὰν jofatly, or can it thus precede τὸν οἶνον by way of an 
epexegesis, as Ast imagines. 
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upon man as a remedy against the austerity of old age, so that 
through this we might grow young again, and that, by a for- 
getfulness' of heart-sinking, the habit ef the soul might become 
from a harder state more soft, just as iron becomes, when it 
is placed in the fire, and moulded thus more readily. In the 
first place then, will not each Person, who is thus affected, be 
willing with more readiness (and) with less shame, not indeed 
amongst many, but a moderate number, nor amorfgst strangers, 
but familiar friends, to sing, and, as we have often said, to 
join in a song ? , ‘ 

Clin. Very much so. ὁ 

Athen. 'To lead them then to join with υὦ in singing, this 
methag will not be altogether unseemly. 

Clin. By no means. BS REN 

[10.] Athen. But what voice,eand what music, will these 
men pour forth?? Or is it not evident that it must needs be 
some one becoming to them ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now what will be becoming to divine men? Will 
it not be that of choirs? 

Clin. We indeed, O guest, and these here,’ would not be 
able to sing any other song, than what we have learnt in the 
choirs, and have been accustomed to sing. a 

Athen, And reasonably so. For you have not in reality hit 
upon the most beautiful ginging. or you have the polity of 
an army, but not of those dwelling in cities; and you keep 
your young men collected together in pastures, like colts, and 
feeding in herds. And not one of eou has taken to himself 
his own offspring, and ‘draggjng from his fellow-feeders‘ one 
that is very wild and very unmanageable,?*placed over him a 
groom, ‘or privateby® educates him by rubbing him down and 

1 Instead of δυσθυμίας AnOny'the sense requires δυσθυμίας λήθηι--- 

* In lieu of ᾷσουσιν, Porson, on Eurip. Suppl. 932, wads ἥσρυσιν, 


(for the fut. of ἄδω is ἄσομαι,) which Stalbaum says is probably correct. 

+ From this expression δὲ would seem that more persons were present 
than the speakers in the dialogue, . . 

ὅπλ The words between the netherals are omitted by Fisinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor. 

ἢ In ἀγανακτοῦντα, which would be properly applied to a colt,®hat frets, 
while it is being broken in, evidently lies hid, ἄγαν araxrovvra, as I 
have translated. e 


e 
δ τ΄, [have translated as if the Greek were ἢ ἐδίᾳ παιδεύει, not ἰδίᾳ καὶ 
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rendcring him gentle, and giving all that is suited to the bring- 
ing up ofa boy ; from whence he would become not only a good 
soldier, but able to administer a state and cities, and one who, 
as we said at the beginning, would be more warlike than the 
soldiers of ‘lyrtmus, and would honour always and every 
where the possession of forthude, as being the fourth, and 
not the first part of virtue, for the benefit of individuals and 
the whole stdte. 

Clin. 1 do not know, guest, why you are thus again hold- 
ing cheap our lawgivers. 

Athen. I do 80, if (so ἵ do), bynot giving. my good man, 
my mind to that point.!’ But by what road the discourse may 
carry us, by that, if you are willing, we will go. For if we 
possess music more peautiful'’than that of the choirs and in 
the public theatres, let us endeavour to impart it to such as 
we said were ashamed of that music, and to seek that, which 
is the most beautiful, to share with them.? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

*Athen. In the first place, then, it is meet for this to be pre- 
sent to all things, which a certain agreeableness follows, that 
there be either this (the agreeableness) itself alone an object 
of the most serious attention,’ or a certain rectitude, or, in the 
third plgce, utility. For instance, I say, that agreeableness 
follows food and @sink, antl évery kind of aliment, and this 
agreeableness we should call pleasure; ‘but if it contributes to 
health, we denominate it rectitude and utility.4 

Clin. Entirely so. 


1 Ficinus has “ sf quidem facio,’’ from w!.ence Stephens wished to in- 
sert dow alter εἴπερ--' Byt both Bocckh here, and Heindorf on Parmenid. 
p- 13¥, D., have learnedly supported the ellipse. They have not, however, 
remarked, that, as ἀλλ᾽ always precedes εἴπερ, we must read so here. 

, ἢ In liew‘of ταύτης, which [ cannot ufderstand, I have translated as if 
the word wet τούτοις, Fivinus has “ et aliam querere meliorem.” 

5 Ficinus renders αὐτοῦ τὸ σπουδαιότατον by ‘‘in his alliciat sitque 
precipuufi.” σαν. 

‘—* Such is Taylor’s translation of,jhe version of Ficinus, “ rectitudi- 
nem verg, et wtilitatem, sj), conért ad sanitatem."’ The Greek is ἣν δὲ 
ὀρθότητα τε Kai ὠφέλειαν, ὅπερ ὑγιεινὸν τῶν προσφερομένων λέγομεν 
ἑκάστοτε, τοῦτο αὐτὸ εἶναι ἐν αὐτοῖς καὶ ὀρθότατον: which 1 contess I 
cannot understand, nor, I suspect, could Ast; for he is content to give 
the Latin of Cosnarius, which, he says, expresses the general sense— 
Rectitudo vero et utilitds sita est in salubritate eorum, que exhibentur, et 
hiec est in ipsis id, quod rectissimum est. 
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Athen. ' And that learning too does an agreeableness follow, 
(namely,) the pleasure, but that it is the truth which perfects 
the rectitude and utility, and the welhand the beautifully.! 

Clin. It is so. : 

Athen. ? But what, in the working out of things similar, 
should such arts as are producfive of resemblances effect this, 
namely, for pleasure to result from them, wouldeit not be most 
just to call it, should it by following be produfed, an agree- 
ableness ?? 

Clin. Certainly. ἃ 

Athen. But the equality,rather %of the so great, and of the 
such kind,® would, to speak universally, effett the rectitude of 
such things. 

Clin, Right. . 

Athen. Hence that alone can he rightly judged of by plea- 
sure, which works out and affords neither a certain utility, or 
truth, or similitude ; nor, on the other hand, a hurt; but which 
subsists for the sake of that very thing alone, (namely, ) agree- 
ableness, which follows the other things, and which a person 
may most beautifully denominate pleasure, when none of those 
fullow it. 

Clin. Are you speaking of innoxious pleasure alone ? 

Athen. Yes; and 1 say that this very same (agreeableness) 
is sport, when it does neither an injury ora benefit Worthy of 
serious consideration or mention. ; 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Shall we not then assert, from what has been now 
said, that all imitations, and moreower all equality, ought to 
be judged of the least by pleasure and falee opinion? For. 
equality ‘would not be equality, or gymmetry symmetry ὁ 


e 

1—! Here again I must leave for others to ascertain the meaning of this 
literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ Sic et in discendo gratia 
inest, que: voluptas nominatur ; rectitudo etiam et utilitas et bonus ehabi- 
tua atque pulcher, que ab ipsa veritate efficiuntur.”’ ᾿ 

3. 2 Whether I have s@cceeded in making the meaning οὗ @lato intel- 
ligible, I know not; but the fragslatior, I do know, is as close to the 
Greek as it canbe; which cannoNbe said of the version of Ficinus—Quid 
porro in artibus, quibus similia effinguntur, nonne id ipsum ifispicimus ἢ 
Voluptas profecto ex illis quandoque provenit, quam par c% gratiam 
nomuinare.”’ ᾿ 

3... Ast remarks that by “the so great,” and “tye sah kind,” arc 
meant, what is now called abstractedly, “ quantfy ” and “ quiality.” 

*—* Ficinus has “ sequale ipsum equale est aut commensurabile ipsum 

F2 
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wholly,' although it appears 80 to some one, or some one is 
[not]? delighted with it; but they are so from truth, the most 
of all things, >but trong any thing else the least.’ 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Do we not therefore say, that all music is productive 
of resemblances and is imitati¥e ὃ 

Clin. Wow not ? 

Athen. When therefore any one asserts that music is to be 
judged of by pleasure, we must receive such an assertion the 
least of all, and seek in the least degree such music, as a 

serious thing, if, perchanve, it exists any where ; but that 
musi¢ (rather) wnich possesses a resemblance to the imitation 
of the beautiful. 

Clin. Most true. cae 

Athen. By those then, who are inquiring after the most 
beautiful singing and‘ music, there ought, as it seems, to be 
sought not that which is pleasant, but that which is right. 
For the rectitude of imitation, as we said, was then, when the 
thing imitated is exhibited, as great and such as it is. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. ,And surely every one will allow this with respect 
to music, that all its poetry is an imitation and resemblance. 
And this will not all poets and auditors and players allow ? 

Clin. Very muck 80. « 

Athen. It is meet then, as it seems, for a person to know in 
the case of each poem, what it is, if he is about not to err in 
that point. For he who does not know its being, what it 
means, and of what it is the resemblance, will scarcely 4 under- 
stand the rectitude or erronvougness of its intention. 

Clin. Scarcely sndeed ; how not ὃ 

Atnen. But would he, who does not know, ever be able to 
decide upon what is well or ill (done)? But I am not speak- 
‘ing very clearly ; and perhaps it will be thus said more clearly. 

"Clin, How ? : 


etiam commensurabile;” as if ke had found in his MS. αὐτὸ τό ye ἴσον 
οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ oSpperoor. ᾿ς ‘ ae 

' One MS. omits ὅλως, Perhaps Plato wrote ὄντως, “ really "— 

* Instead of μὴ, omitted by Ficinus, ang at variance with the train of 
thought, Boeckh would réad rai— 

*—* The wordahetween the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
has “‘ sed nullo alio quava virtute sola.” 

* Literally, “ at leisure.” On this use of σχολῇ see at the Sophist, ὁ 39, 
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[11.] Athen. There are surely numberless resemblances, as 
regards the sight. 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. What then, if any one in these cases does not know 
what each of the imitated bodies is, would he ever know 
whether it is worked out cotfrectly? I speak of some such 
thing as this, for instance, whether it has thee joints! of the 
body, and the positions of each of the parts of dhe body, and 
how many are (the joints), and of what kind, when placed near 
to what kind, have (the parts) received their fitting aprange- 
ment, and moreover their golours 2nd shapes; or whether all 
these are worked out in a confused mannef. Do you think 
that qny one can at all know these particulars, who does not 
know what is the animal imjtated ? 

Clin. How should he? . 

Athen. But what, if any one knows that the thing painted, 
or modelled is a man, and that it has received all its parts, 
colours, and shapes from art, is it not necessary for a person 
knowing these tacts, to know readily that too, whether it is 
beautiful, or whether it is in any respect wanting in beauty ? 

Clin. We should all of us, so to say, O guest, have known 
the beautiful points in animals.? 

Athen. You speak with perfect propriety. Is it not then 
necessary fur a person who is abont to be an intelligent judge, 
to possess these three things, as regards every representation 
both in painting and music and every where ?3 In the first 
place, to know whgt the thing is; then that it is ‘rightly; and 
then thirdly, that whatever it be of representations, it is worked 
out well in words and melodigs and rhythms ?4 


oe 

1 In lien of ἀριθμοὺς Heindorf suggested ῥυθμοὺς; but Boeckh under- 
stands by ἀριθμοὺς “the numbers and propertions,” while Ast explains 
it by ‘the measures.”? Since, however, Ficinus has “ articules,” he found, 
no doubt, in his MS. ἀρθμοὺς, what Plato probably wrotes . 

? By ζώων Ast understands here, as in Politic, p. 277, C. ᾧ 19, a painted 
animal. . e 

3. Ficinus has “sive quomodoqunque eliter fiat,” hs if his MS. had καὶ 
ὁπφῳοῦν ἄλλῃ, instead of πάντων ., . 

“-- 4 Since ὀρθῶς and εὖ are synonymous one of those w8rds is evi- 
dently wrong. Taylor transjates, “that it possesses rectitude.” Plato 
wrote, I suspect, ἔπειτα ὡς ὀρθὴ ἐστι τῶν εἰκόνων ἡτισοῦν" ἔπειθ᾽ ὡς, τὸ 
τρίτον, εὖ εἴργασται πᾶν χρωμασί τε καὶ μέλεσι καὶ τρῖς ἀρθμοῖς, where 
colours would refer to painting, melodies to muWic, and joinings, sunilar 
to the “ callida junctura ” in Horace, to writings and other arts. 
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Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. Let us then be not faint-hearted in speaking of music 
in what point it is diffroult. For since it has been bruited 
beyond the other representations, it requires of all represent- 
ations.the greatest caution. For a person erring in this, will 
be injured in the greatest defree by receiving kindly! de- 
praved manners; and it is most diflicult to perceive them, 
through poets being inferior to the Muses themselves. For 
these would never err so much as, in composing ?the words of 
men, tg give the figure? and melody of women; and on the 
vther hand in putting together the melody and gestures of 
freemen, to fit thtm for the rhythms? of slaves and the not 
free ; or, in taking as a subject the rhythms and gestures of a 
freeman, to assign a melody or words contrary to the rhythms. 
Moreover, they would never place together the voices of beasts 
and men, and instruments, and every kind of noise, as imitating 
one certain thing. But human poets, ‘interweaving things of 
this kind very much, and mixing them together irrationally,‘ 
would produce a laugh amongst men, such, as Orplieus says, 
“have obtained by lot the season of delight.”5 For the poets 
perceive® all these things mingled together; and moreover 
they tear away rhythm and figures’ apart from melody, put- 


1 Since φιλοφρονεῖσθαι is not elsewhere said of things, there is proba- 
bly a word wanting he®. Ficinus has “sub ejus suavitate malos im- 
hibat mores.” v 

22 The Greek is ῥήματα ἀνδρῶν ποιήσασαι τὸ σχῆμα γυναικῶν καὶ 
μέλος ἀποδοῦναι. But as Ficims has “ colorem muherum,’’ answering 
to χρῶμα in all the MSS. but the one used by Aldus,-Plato wrote, perhaps, 
τὰ ἀνδρῶν ποιήσασαι τὸ pid καὶ χρῶμα — ‘the language, and colour, 

sand melody.”” For ῥήμασι---σχῆμα--- μέλη are found in ii. § 5, unless it 
be said that ῥήματα ista coriuption of δράματα. 

8. Insiead of ῥυθμοὺς, the syntax and sense requine ῥυθμοῖς. 

4{—4 Ficinus has “hujusmodi multa perturbate et sine ratione com- 
miscent,’”? as af he had found in his MS. πολλὰ τὰ τοιαῦτα, with ἐμπλέ- 
Kovreg omitteds 

To Orpheus then is probably to be referred the definition of man, as 
a laughing ‘inimal; althongh, according to Flomer, even the gods in 
dulged in “ unextingtiished lauglaer,” λοι they beheld Vulcan with his 
lame foot acting as their cup-begrer. (91 this fragment of Orpheus see 
Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, i. p- 339, and ii. p. 947. 

® 1 canst understand ὁρῶσι, nor could De, Grou, who suggested δρῶσι-- 
Plato wrote, I suspect, not γὰρ ὁρῶσι, but παρορῶσε, “ overlook—” 

Twining, gr Arjatotle’s Poetics, n. 3, proposes to read ῥήματα, μέλους 
χωρὶς, “ words, apart fron melody ;” and observes, that by λόγοι ψιλοὶ 
are meant ‘ words without melody,’ not, as elsewhere, “‘ words in prose.” 
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ting naked words into measures, and, on the other hand, me- 
lody and rhythm without, words, and employing the playing 
the harp and the hautboy nakedly ;' from which it is very dif- 
ficult to know what rhythm and harmony mean without words, 
and to which of the imitations,’ worthy of mention, they are 
similar. But it is necessary 60 understand that every thing 
of this kind is full of rusticity, 385 much as it loves swiftness 
and not stumbling,? and the voice of wild beasts, so as to 
make use of playing on the hautboy and the harp, except for 
dancing and singing. [But to use cither of*those instruments 
unaccompanied with words, would be wholly a non-fusical 
education, and a wonder-exciting act. Je this way such 
assertions have a reason. And we are considering not only 
that persons of thirty years olg, and those even beyond fifty, 
ought to make use of the Muses, but in what they ought. 
This then, for such reasons, does’ the djscourse seem to me to 
point out to us respecting the music of choirs, that those who 
are fifty years old, and fcr whom it is suited to sing, ought to 
be better instructed (than the others).4 For they must neces- 
sarily possess a proper sensation and knowledge of rhythms 
and harmonies. Or how shall any one know the rectitude of 
melodies, and for what the Doric® harmony is proper or im- 
proper, and of rhythm, which the poet has united to it, 
whether it is right, or not? 

Clin. It is evident he cannot by any means. 

Athen. But the num@rous common people are ridiculous in 
thinking that they sufliciently know what is well harmonized, 
and in proper rhythm, and what isnot so; such (at least) as 
have been compelled to sing and walk in rhythm. Butas they 
do each of these things ignorafftly, they do ngt reason upon them. ° 
Now every melody, when it has what i8 fitting, is in a proper 
state ; but (when it has) what is not fitting, it is in an erring one. 


1 i.e. “without any words.” 

? Ast suggests, in lieu of τῶν μιμημάτων, “ imitations,” τῶν μιμητῶν, 
** things imitated,’’ * . εὐ τὰ ᾿ 

3—3 Such 15 the literal versioy \f the, nonsensical Greek, ὁπόσον τάχους 
re καὶ ἀπταισίας, where Ast would réad ἀπνευστίας, “or παοήσεως, or 
ἀπαυστίας, all of which are to myself at least equally unintelligible, and 
so is Orelli’s ἀποτάσεως. What Plato wrote might perhaps be recovered 
by a bold conjectural critic. ᾿ 

« Ficinus supplies here “ caeteris—” 

5. On the Doric harmony see Kep. iii. § 10. 
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Clin. Most necessarily so. 

Athen. What then, will the pergon, not knowing what it 
possesses, know, as we, have said,’ how it is in a proper state 
in any way and at any time? 

Clin. What plan is there (for so doing) ? 

{2.] Athen. This then, aseit appears, we have now again 
discovered, that those singers, whom we are now calling upon, 
and, after a¢ashion, compel to sing voluntarily, ought from 
necessity to be disciplined thus far, as to be able each of them 
to follow the progressions of the rhythms, and the chords of 
the mélodies, in order that, by perceiving the harmonies and 
the rhythms, the; may be able to choose such as are fit to be 
sung by persons of such an age, and of such a kind, and who may 
sing thus, and by singing may themselves be immediately in- 
nocently delighted, tnd become’ the leaders to an adoption 
of good manners, suited to younger persons ; and being edu- 
cated to this point, they would take into their hands a share of 
that more accurate discipline, which has reference to the 
multitude, and is conversant about poets themselves. For, it 
is by no means necessary for a composer to know the third 
point, whether the imitation is beautiful or not. But it is nearly 
necessary (to know) that which relates to harmony and rhythm ; 
but for those (the elders) to know all the three, for the sake 
of choosiag the mast beautiful, and the second, or else never 
to become a sufficient enchanter of young persons towards the 
acquisition of virtue. And thus, whit our discourse intended 
at the beginning, namely to exhibit a well-spoken support in 
favour of the choir of Bacchus, it has spokch to the best. of our 
power. But let ns consider whether this has taken place in 

‘this manner. For such an asSembly does of necessity ever 
happen to become tumultuous through the drinking going for- 
ward to a higher point, as we supposed at the beginning of 
our discourse it would necessarily do, ?as regards those of the 
present time.? 

Clin. Iz is necessary it should. _ ‘ 

1 Instead of ὕτι περ, Bekker suggestf ὅπερ, which he got from “ ut” 
in Ficinuse [16 should havé sugested ὃ τὸ πρὲν--- 

2—% This I cannot understand, nor could Ast, who has adopted λεγομέ- 
νων, found in Eusebius, in lieu of γιγνομένων. Perhaps in περὶ τών νῦν 
γιγνομένων lies hid περὶ τῶν οἴνῳ γανυμένων, “ as regards those delighted 
with wine.” @n the canfusion of γιγνόμενος and yavipevog, see at i. 

15. 
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Athen. And every one becoming lighter than himself 15 
elevated and joyous, and is filled with a freedom of speech, 
and with the not-listening at such a time to his neighbour, but 
considers himself sufficient to have a command over himself 
and the rest. 

Clin. Certainly. ° 

Athen, id we not say, that, when this takes place, the souls 
of the drinkers, becoming warmed, are rendered, ltke iron, more 
soft and juvenile? so that they are easily led by a person able 
and knowing how to instruct and mould them, as when they 
were young, and that this qoulder ¢s the same as he, who was 
then said tu be a good lawgiver, from whom4here ought to be 
laws for convivial drinking, competent (to restrain)! the per- 
son who had become full of ¢onfidence and bold and more 
impudent than is proper, and upwilling to endure a regula- 
tion, and the turn for silence and tallsing and drinking and 
music ; (and so to instruct him,)? that he is willing to do 
every thing the contrary to those acts ;» and (laws) also com- 
petent to send, together with justice, a fear the most honour- 
able, which is to fight against a confidence not honourable, 
whilst it is advancing ; which divine fear we have denominated 
modesty and shame. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. [And we said] that there are gyardians amd fellow- 
fabricators of these laws, the cool and sober leaders of’ those 
not sober; without whom it is more difficult to fight against 
drunkenness than against enemies without cool leaders; and . 
that the person *iinable to be willigg 3 to obey these and the 
leaders of Dionysus, upwards of sixty years old, suffers an 
equal or even‘ a greater digBrace than tke person, who dis- 
obeys the leaders of Mars. ἢ . 

% 3 Ficinus alone has preserved some words requisite for the sense, 
“cohibere, atque ita instruere ut,” in Greek κωλύειν παιδεύειν θ᾽ ὥστε--ν 
which may have been lost between ὑπομένειν and ἐθέλειν, wheré they 
made up one line of the @odex Archetypus, consisting of twenty-one let- . 
ters. See at § 4, p. 52, n. 5, atid § 8, p,6l,n.4. “ 

#—® The Greek is μὴ δυνάμεψην ἐθέλειν πείθεσθαι. But as the will is 
that feeling of the mind over which there 18 n@control, Ficfnus δας omitted 
δυνάμενον in his version, “si quis autem neque obtemperare elit,” and 
so after him has Taylor. Pé&rhaps Plato wrete μὴ δυνάμενον ἢ ἐθέλοντα, 
“not able or willing—” 

4 Ficinus has “ equale vel etiam majus,” irpGreeR ἴσῆν ἡ καὶ μείζω, 
Not ἴση καὶ peitw— 
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Clin. Right. 

Athen. If then there were such drunkenness and such 
sport, such fellow-drinkers, by being benefited and friends 
more than before, would not be separated from each other, 
nor enemics as at present; but having formed their whole 
association according to law,uathey would follow, whenever 
the sober should ! come and lead ! the not sober. 

Clin. Certainly; if the (sport) were such as you now 
speak of. 

(13.] Athen. Let us then not blame that part? of the gift 

-of Bacthus simply, that % is an evil, and not worthy to be 
received into a State. For one might go on and say much 
more still, since? it is the greatest blessing which he gives. 
4There is a fear of speaking before the many, through men 
improperly taking it up, and knowing it when spoken.4 

Clin. What is that prood 9᾽ 

Athen. A certain tale and rumour is ΠῚ ΠῚ floating se- 
cretly, that this god had the intellect of his mind® scattered 
by his step-mother Juno ;® on which account he did, to avenge 
himself, introduce the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the 
mad choir; from whence he gave for this purpose likewise 
wine. But things of this kind I leave for those to say, who 
think they can assert them with safety respecting the gods. 
But thus euch I kpow, that every animal is not born with 


--! The Greek is ὁπότε ἀφίκοιντο in six MSS. Ficinus has “ ducentibus 
sobriis,”” from whence Stephens elicited ἀφηγοῖντο, but Ast more cor- 
rectly, ὑφηγοῖντο--- I have senlated as if Plato had written ἀφίκοιντο 
καὶ ὑφηγοῖντο --- 

51 cannot understand what i is meant by εἐ"εῖνό ye— here is an error 
‘here, which I could, if necdful, correct very easily, 

3 Before “since,” says: Ast, must be supplied “ct us pass it by in 
silence.” But such an ellipse would be inadmissible here, where the 
speaker, after confessing his fear of mentioning sumething before the 
raultitude, actually proceeds to lay open his mind. Here again I could 
casily restore what the author wrote. 

— The’ Greek is λέγειν piv— But μὲν could not thus stand by itself 
as οὗν, even adwnitting, with Ast, that it could without its corre- 
sponding δὲ. Morcover, the subseguent{'s, 46 ποῖον requires nut αὐτὸ, but 
τοῦτο. ε 

5 As tha expression, τῆς ψυχῆς τὴν γνώμην is not, I believe, to be 
found elsewhere i in Greek, I should prefer τὴν ῥώμην, similar to « strength 
of mind ” in English. On the confusion of γνώμη and ῥώμη sce my note 
on Prom. 535." δ ὦ 

* The earliest allusion to the madness of Dionysus is in Eurip. Cycl. 3. 
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such and so much intelligence as is suited to it, when per- 
fectly grown; but that, during the time in which it has not 
yet obtained its proper intelligence, evgry animal is mad, and 
cries out in no order; and 'when any one slays it rapidly, it 
again leaps without order.!. But let us recollect that we said 
these were the principles of the musical and gymnastic arts. 

Clin. We recollect it. How not? Ε 

Athen. And did we not say too, that this principle imparted 
to us men the sense of rhythm and harmony, and that Apollo, 
the Muses, and Dionysus were the causes of gods?! 

Clin. Certainly. . 2 ° ° 

Athen. And wine too, it seems, the accognt of the others 
says, yas given as a punishment for men, in order that we 
might become mad. But what has been now stated by us 
shows, on the contrary, that’ it was givén as a medicine, for 
the sake of the soul acquiring shame, and the body health and 
strength. 

Clin. You have brought, very beautifully, O guest, the 
story to our recollection. 

Athen. And now let the half of the subject respecting the 
choir be held to be gone through. Shall we go through the 
(other) half, how it seems to be, or omit it ? 

Clin. What parts are you speaking of; and how do you 
divide each of them? ᾿ . e 

Athen. The whole of the choir was with us the whole of 
education. But of thi8 one part consists in rhythms and 
harmonies according to the voice. 

Clin. Certainly: . 

Athen. But the other, according to the movement of the 


1—! Such is TayJor’s translation of the “then common tex}, ὅταν 
ἀποκτείνῃ αὐτὸ τάχιστα, ἀτάκτως πηδᾷ, ang this is his note on the pas- 
sage: “ viz. in another life; for the soul carries with it into another the 
habits and manners which it possessed in the present lifg.”” Since his 
day, the reading in all the MSS. is, ἀκταινώσῃ ἑαυτὸ, similar to which 
Ficinus has, “ et fastu elatum lasciviensque salit.’ Schneidgr suggested 
ἀπακταίνῃ or ἀπακτάνῃ. Ast*prefers deraivy τις, ἀὐτὸ τάχιστα -- πηδᾷ, 
for he saw that ἑαυτὸ would mglg noysense here. Wingkelmann would 
read ἀποκναίσῃ ἑαυτὸ, “weary itself dow?” But of an @Mimal that 
had wearicd itself, Plato wguld not have said that it ἀτάκτως πηδᾷ. 
What the author really wrote still remains to be discovered, , 

~ Instead of θεῶν αἰτίους, found in all the MSS., Ficigus has “ duces 
ad hec,” from whence Stephens elicited τούτω», adopted by Ast. From 
the tw we might make τούτων τῶν ἐθών, “ of these customs.” 
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body, had a rhythm in common with the movement of the 
voice, but a figure peculiar to itself; but there (in the former 
part) melody is the mgvement of the voice. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. The things then pertaining to the voice, (and ex- 
tending) as far as the soul,efor the discipline of virtue, we 
have, I know not after what manner, denominated music. 

Clin. They were rightly called so. 

Athen, But the things pertaining to the body, which we 

called a dancing bf those in sport, if such a movement should 
extentl as far as the virtae of the body, we denominated the 
artistic leading Cf it to a thing of this kind, the gymnastic art. 

Clin. Most “Tightly. 

Athen. ‘Let then that portjon of the musical art, which we 
have just now said we have gone through, as the half of dancing, 
and has been brought. to an n end, be held to have been spoken 
of.) But of the other half shall we speak? Or, in what man- 
ner and by what road must we proceed ? 

Clin. O thou most excellent man, who art conversing with 
Cretans and Lacedemonians, (say,) since we have gone through 
the subject relating to the musical art, but are deficient in that 
relating to the gymnastic, what do you think either of us 
ought to reply to this question ? 

Athen. I would gay that you have by putting this question 
nearly answered it clearly ; and I understand that this, although 
ἃ question, is fur the present, as I have said, both an answer, 
und moreover a command to go through the points relating 
to the gymnastic art. 

Clin. You understand me excellently well; and now act in 
this way. 

‘Athen. And act I must ; for it is not very difficult to speak 
about things known to’ both of you ; for in this very art you 
have a greater share of skill than in that (of music). 

Clin. You speak nearly the truth. 

[14.] then, Is not then the principle of this very sport, 
that every animal i is ey accystomed to leap? But man, 


—! Such is 'μ6 literal version of the Greck. Ficinus has “ De musica 
site, quam mediam chores partim dixifnus, satis actum putavimus ; 
atque ita de ea sit dictum:”” which Taylor has tacitly adopted. It is cer- 
tainly preferaléte totthe Greek, where I confess 1 cannot see the difference 
in sense between διεληλυθέναι and διαπεπεράνθαι. 
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as we have said, receiving a sense of rhythm, has begotten and 
brought forth dancing; ' but melody, putting him in mind of, 
and exciting, rhythm,! these two have, by their connexion 
with each other, brought forth dancing and sport. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. One portion of this, we say, we have already gone 
through; but the other we will endeavour to go through in. 
in order. , 

Clin, Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then first put a Colophon? (finish) to the use 
of drunkenness, if it seems good to you likewise. ° 

Clin, 4Of what kind of person, and whom‘ éfe you speaking? 

Athgn. If any state shall make use of * the pursuit lately men- 
tioned, as being a serious thing? by law and with order, ®em- 
ploying it as an exercise® in behalf of temperance, and shall not 
keep itself from the rest of pleasures, in like manner, and for the 
same reason, by devising a plan for the sake of subduing them, 
after this manner it may use all these. But (if it uses them) 
as a sport, and it shall be lawful for any one to drink, both 
when he pleases, and with whom he pleases, in eombination 
with any other pursuit whatever, I would not give my vote 
in this way, that it is meet for that state, or that individual to 
make use at any time of drunkenness ; but I would give it much 
more to the law of the Carthaginigns than {po the custom of the 
Cretans and Lacedwmonians, namely, that no one, when in 
camp, is to taste of that dfink, but to exist upon water during all 
that period; and that in the city neither a male or female slave 

e 

1—' Ast would read τὸ δὲ μέλος ὑπομιινήσκοντος καὶ ἐγείροντος τοῦ 
ῥυθμοῦ---- “but rhythm putting him in mind of melpdy and exciting—"” 
Vor, says he, if man, already imbu@d with a perception of rhythm, dis- 
covered dancing, how.could rhythm be said to be tkcited by melody? 

2 On the proverb “ to put a Colophon,” i. 6. a finish, see at Euthyd. § 15. 

3 In licu of χορείᾳ, Cornarius suggested xpeig, found subsequently in 
four MSS. One, however, has χρήσει, which seems preferable. 

*—‘ Instead of ποῖον ---καὶ τίνα, where the allusion to a person seents out 
of place, Ficinus has move correctly “ Quouam pacto—”’ 

‘—5 The Greek is ὡς οὔσης Φπουδῆς τῷ ἐπιτηβεύματι τῷ viv εἰρημένῳ. 
But as οὔσης σπουδῆς is without razimen, for a genitive absolute Would be 
here inadmissible, Plato wrote, no doubt, οὗσηι σπουδῇ, simglar to ὡς 
παιδιᾷ just afterwards. And so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his 
version, “ tanquam re seria, cémpotationibus,”’ adopted literally By Taylor. 
, s_.¢ A MS.of Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xii. p. 598, C., has correctly, μελέτῃ, 
instead of μελέτης : while χρωμένη is no less corgectly ®mit@d by Ficinus, 
and afte: him by Taylor. 
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should ever taste it, nor magistrates during the year of their 
office, nor pilots, nor judges, engaged in business, should taste 
wine at all; nor any one, who goes to any council to deliberate 
upon any matter of moment, neither in the day-time at all, 
unless for the sake of bodily exercise or disease ; nor at night, 
when any man, or even a weman, are thinking of begetting 
children, And many other cases a ‘person might mention, in 
which wine‘ought not to be drunk by those, who possess a 
mind and correct laws; so that, according to this reasoning, 
there is to no sthte any need of many vineyards,' but other 
kinds* of field-works should be prdained, and the whole of 
diet: but those ‘relating to wine should be nearly of all the 
most moderate in kind and the least innumber. And let this, 
if it seems good to you, Ὁ guests, be held to be said as the 
Colophon to the discourse relating to wine. 
Clin. It is beautifully (said), and it does seem good to us. 


BOOK III. 


[1.1 ?Taus mych then on this point. But shall we say 
what was the commencement of civil government ? Would not 
any one see it from hence in the easiest and best manner ? 

Clin. From whence ? 

Athen. From whence he might behoid the progress of 
states marching? continually to virtue and to vive. 

Clin. Krom whence do you suy ἢ 

Athen. [ conceive, ‘from a length and infinity‘ of time, and 
from the mutations in it. 


« 1 Jn lien of ἀμπέλων, Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, found in his MS. 
ἀμπελώνων, as shown by ins version “ vineis,” and so it is quoted by 
Eusebius. . 

? From this commencement -it is evident that Plato did not himself 
divide the dialogue into books. ae 

3 In lieu of μεταβαίνουσαν Bocckh correctly sugyested, what Ast has 
adopted, μεταβαινουσών, referring to Arist. Polit. iv. 5, τὰς μεταβολὰς 
τῶν πολιτειῶν" ob yap εὐθύς μεταβαινουσιν : and to Proclus on the Ti- 

emeevus, ii, p. yi, πολιτείας γὰρ ἀρχὴν ζητήσεις, ἀφ᾽ ἧς εἰς ἀρετὴν τε και 

κακίαν μεταβαίνουσιν αὖ πόλεις. where this very passage is alluded to. 

4 The words re καὶ ἀπειρίας seem unnecessary after χρόνου μήκους, 
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Clin. How say you? 

Athen, Come (tell me), do you seem to have ever conceived 
what a length of time has elapsed, sincg cities and ! men have 
been formed into polities ?! 

Clin. This is by no means easy.? 

Athen. It would however be something endless, and’ im- 
possible (to be told). 

Clin. Yes, this very much so. " 

Athen. Uave not myriads upon myriads of states ex- 
isted during this period ? and, 3through thd same ratio of the 
length (of time)® have there not been destroyed no fewer in 
number? and have they no¥ every where ‘sen often under 
every kind of polity? and at onc time become greater from 
less, and at another less from greater, and worse from better, 
and better from worse? = ° σ 

Clin. It is necessary. ὃ 

Athen. Let us then lay hold, if we can, of the cause of this 
change; for perhaps it would show us the first birth of polities, 
and their altered state.4 

Clin. You speak well. It is then necessary for you to be 
ready to show, what you are thinking about them, and for 
us to follow. 

Athen. Do the stories of old appear to you to possess any 
truth ? . m e 

Clin. Of what kind? 

Athen. That there h&ve been frequent destructions of the 
human race through deluges and diseases and many other 
events, in which sbme small family of mankind was left. 

Clin. Every thing of ue kind must be very probable to 
every one. 

Athen, Conie then, let us saiades one(o! these destructions) 
to which alone is referable the subsequent’ ἐν τῷ τοιούτῳ. Perhaps 
Plato, καὶ τῶν διά γε ἀπειρίας μεταβολῶν, i i.e. “and the changes through 
the want of skill, during that period.” 

— Ficinus, followed iP the letter by Taylor, has “ civilesque ΒΟ 
bcdinlisses corperunt.”” . 
Ἦν aes of ῥᾷον Ficinus found i in his ae ῥᾷδιον. For his Version is, 

8016 

3. The words between the εὐλνξταῖν are “omitted | by Ficinfs, who has 
merely “ totidemque destructos.” 


4 The MSS, vary between μεταβολὴν and μετάβασιν δῖοι lead to 


μετάστασιν, as I have translated. ‘ r 
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out of many, (namely) that which took place through a de- 
luge. 

Clin. Considering what about it ? 

Athen. That those, who then escaped the destruction, were 
nearly some! hill-shepherds, preserved on the tops (of moun- 
tains),? like some slight fire-preserving (embers) of the human 
race. . 

Clin. It is evidently so. 

Athen. Now such as these must surely of necessity have 
been ignorant of the rest of the arts and contrivance of those 
in citfes towards cach other, with respect to cupidity and a 
love of quarrel, “and whatever dther deeds of ill they had in 
their thoughts against each other.3 ᾿ 

Clin, It is likely. . 

Athen. Let us suppose then that the inhabited citics, which 
were in the plains and on the sea-coast, were at that time 
entirely destroyed. 

Clin. Let us suppose it. 

Athen. Shall we not say then, that all instruments were 
destroyed, and that, if any thing connected with art, either in 
polities or any other wisdom, had been carefully discovered, 
all such were lost at that period ? 

Clin. For Row, O most excellent man, if these things had 
remained through the whole time, as they are placed in order 
at present, could any thing new whatever have been invented 
by any one whatever?‘ ὅ Because ten thousand times ten 
thousand years lay hid from persons then.2 But there have 
been a thousand or twice 93 many years, since some things have 
been made known by Daedalus, others by Orpheus, and others 
by Palamedes; while those relating to music have become 

1 In 4ieu of τινες, “some,” one would prefer way''ec, “all,” on account 
of σχεδὸν, ‘ nearly.” εὐ 
, 2 Ficinus alone has “ in montium cacuminibus.” 

3—# The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, whose 
“and other base ends,” is the version of “ceterasque adversus alios 
astutias” in Ficinus. 3 : 

4 Frowh “Gaicquam alicui” in Ficinus, Stephens fancied he found in 
his MS. ὁτιοῦν ὁτῳοῦν, but, Boeckh ὁτιοὺν ry — 

s—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am quite in the 
dark; an so is Boeckh, whp endeavours to-throw some light on the pas- 
sage by supr'y ig something which he supposes to have been lost, but 
which Ast rejévts vithout being able to solve the difficulties of the text, 
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so by Marsyas and Olympus, and, as regards the lyre, by Am- 
phion; and very many other things by others, so tu say, but 
yesterday and the day before. , 

Athen. Whow you not, Clinias, that you have omitted your 
friend, who was really of yesterday ? 

Clin. Do you mean Epimenides ? 

Athen. Yes, him. For he has leaped far ovey all amongst 
you in his contrivance, which Iesiod had formerlY, my friend, 
divined in word, but he has in reality accomplished, as ye 
assert. 

Clin. We do assert it. ν 

[2.7 Athen. Let us then ‘asert, that, when “that destruction 
took place, human affairs had then a solitude! infinitely ter- 
rible; that there was a very great part of the earth ungrudged ;? 
and that the other animals having perislfed, there were some 
herds of oxen, and a race of goats, if perchance it happened 
to have survived, δ πα these too rare to live tor those feeding 
then at the commencement.? 

Clin. Wow not? 

Athen. But of a state, and polity, and legislation, to which 
our conversation has now turned,* do we think there was 
any, so to say, any recollection at all? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. From those people ther so situaéed all th® present 


* To the horrors of solitude. Cowper allndes, when he fvigns Alexander 
Selkirk, the real Robinson Crusoe of De Hoe, to say— 


Oh, Solitude, where are thacharms 
That sages have seen in thy face? , 

Better live inthe n@dst of alarins, 
Than reign in this horrible place’® 


where in the word “ sages ” he had an eye to Zimmermann’s work on 
Solitude. 7 

? This is the literal version of the Greek, γῆς δ᾽ ἀφθύνου πλῆθος πάμ-' 
πολυ. Ficinus has “ fertilium agrorum magnitudinem desertam.” Tay- 
lor, “ἃ prodigious part of ¢he earth was unprglific.” . 

‘—* Here again a literal tran$lation w8l best show how unintalligible 
is the Greek, σπάνια καὶ ravragrjpovgy εἶναι ζῆν Tore Kar’ ἀρχὰς: 
where to support the syntax Ast says that δῆν depends υρο!ἔἘσπάνια. 
Ficinus, no doubt finding himgelf at a loss, has “ caprarumque genus, et 
me quidem rarum relictum fuisse, quibus pascendis Be tee vitam 
agebant.” 

4 Instead of παρέστηκεν I have translated as the Greck were rept 
ἔστηκεν. 


% 
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things did not arise, namely, cities and polities and arts and 
laws and much of vice and much of virtue. 

Clin. How say you ὃ : 

Athen. Think we, O wonderful man, that th® persons of 
that time, who were inexperienced in many beautiful things 
relating to cities,! and manyé¢too of a contrary kind, had be- 
come perfect gs regards either virtue or vice ὃ 

Clin. Yo& speak well, and we understand what you say. 

Athen. As time then went on, and our race multiplied, all 
things advanced fo [ull]? their present state. 

Clin. Most right. . 

Athen. But, ὅβ is probable, #fot suddenly, but by little, 
during some very long period. 

Clin. And this too is very likely. 

Athen. For there was a, fear’, I think, tingling? in all, of 
coming down from their high ground to the plain. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Did they not with delight behold each other, 
through the fewness ‘in things about that time?4 For the 
means of going to each other at that period by land or sea, 
were nearly all, so to say, lost together with the arts; hence 
it was not, I think,® very possible for them to mingle with 
each other. For iron and brass and all metals had disap- 
peared Gonfused fogether; so that there was every want of 
means for them to be purified,® and they had a scarcity (of 
means) in felling timber. For if any instrument had by chance 
been preserved in the mountains, these had by rapidly wearing 
away disappeared ; and no others were about to be made, 
before the art of metallurgy had returned again to man. 


1 Ficinus has “ cives,”’ by an error, for “ urbes,”” adopted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus properly omits πάντα between εἰς anf rd viv; but has “ad 
eum, quem nunc videmus, habitum.” Perhaps Plato wrote πάντα πάντῳ, 
*allin all ways,” similar to way παντί in § 1. 

8. Insjead of évauAog, “ tingling in the ears,” so well explained by Ruhn- 
ken on '‘I’jmeus, p. 100, Plato wrote, I suspect, σύναυλος, “ fellow-dweller.” 

4—4 Hire too a literal'translation isthe true touchstone of the text; 
where the letters περὶ ἐκεῖνον τὸν ψρόνον have been wilfully altered 
from otKers, which it word He easy to recover; and at the same time to 
re-arrayge the diferent members of the sentences, so as to meet the acute 
objections of? Seckh. 9 

5. Ficinta mits οἶμαι. 

6 Ficinus, whim Tsylor follows to the letter, has “ut inveniri et in 
lucem erui non possent.” . 
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Clin. How could it ? : 

Athen. But in how many generations afterwards think we 
did this take place ? ι 

Clin. It is evident, in a great many. 

Athen. Would not then the arts that require iron.and 
brass, and all things of that Kind, have disappeared for the 
same and even a longer time at that period ? 

Clin. How not? ; 

Athen. Dissension then together with war,was at that time 
dead every where,! 

Clin. Mow so? 

Athen. In the first place, Mey loved and had a friendly feel- 
ing AS ed each other, on account of their solitude ; and then 
their food was not an object of contention; for of pastures 
there was no scarcity—except peghaps to some at the begin- 
ning—on which they lived for the moSt part at that time; 
for they were not at all in want of milk and flesh; and be- 
sides, by hunting they obtained food, neither indifferent (in 
kind) nor little (in quantity). Moreover, they had plenty of 
clothing, and beds, and dwellings, and utensils, for fire or not. 
For the earth-moulding and weaving arts did not require iron 
at all. And 382 god gave to man these arts to procure all those 
things,? in order that, when at any time they might fall into 
a difficulty of this kind, 3the race of man might havé a shoot- 
ing up and an improvement.’ ‘Through some such means 
persons at that time were not very poor, nor had they, com- 
pelled by poverty, any differences with each other. But 
neither would they ever have become rich, being without sil- 
ver and gold, 4which wasthen present in them.* Now in any 
association, where neither a nor ppverty dwell, in this 
manners nearly the most just will exist. For neither inso- 

* So Taylor translates πολλαχῆ. But that would be in Greck παντα- 
xii- Ficinas omits the word entirely, as being here unintel¥igible. Ver- : 
haps Plat# wrote τά τ᾽ ἄλλ’ ἔχθη, “and the rest of enmities.”’ 

2—? Ficinus has “ heeceomnia dei nutu consequimur,” aseif he had 
supplied what was wanting in his MS. 5" » ° . 

*—* Ficinns, whom Taylor foflows, hag “ Rropagari geaus humanum 
possit. 

‘—* The words within numerals Ficinus no doubt-omitted, as being 
unintelligible; and so, after him, has Taylor. * ‘The Βα πε yied seems 
to be, ‘‘ for the metals, which then existed, it was not fgr δὴ to tind »" 
in Greck, ἃ γὰρ τότ᾽ ἦν, οὐκ ἐκείνοις παρῆν εὑρεῖν, corrupted into ὃ rér 
ἐν ἐκείνοις παρῆν. 

α 2 
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lence nor injustice, neither emulation nor envy, are produced 
there. ‘Through these causes, and their so-called simplicity, 
they were good. For Whatever they heard to be beautiful or 
base, they thought, through being of simple manners, it was 
said so most truly, and were persuaded. For no one, through 
his wisdom, knew to suspect ὅπ untruth, as at present; but, 
conceiving aj} that was said about gods and men to be true, 
they lived in this manner; and hence they were altogether 
such, as we have just now described them. 

Cli. Both to me and to this person here such seems to be 
the case. ' j 

[3.] Athen. Shall we then sot assert,! that many genera- 
tions, both of those prior to the deluge and of those at yresent 
living in this mynner, are likely to be less skilful and less 
Jearned as regards the other arts, and those too of war, such 
as exist at present bf land and sca; and such, as in the case 
of a city being called only there? law-trials and seditions, 
contrive both by words and deeds every plan for doing evil 
and injustice towards each other? but that they were more 
simple and brave, and at the same time more temperate, and 
in every respect more just? Now of these things we have 
already detailed the cause. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen: V.ct ther this be ‘held to have been said by us; and 
let all that still follows upon this be,said for the sake of un- 
derstanding what need of laws there was to persons of that 
period, and who was their lawgiver. 

Clin. You have spoken well. 

Athen. Were: they then ngither. in want of legislators, 
nor was there wont to be any matter of such a kind at that 
time’? For surely to those existing at that portion of the period 
there werg not writings, but they lived following the customs 

“and the speken? laws of their ancestors. 


1 Instead of εἴπωμεν, one MS. reads εἴπομεν, similar to “diximus’”’ in 
Ficinus. ‘Tne two'lead-to εἴποῦμεν dv— 

* I cannot ynderstand αὐτοῦ ; mor qoi!d Stephens, who suggested αὐτὸ, 
which A&t correctly says fas no meaning. Perhaps Plato wrote νόμου 
αὐτοῦ δέκαιαι στήκεις λεγόμεναι, “the so-called just stations of law it- 
self,” where ΔΝ hid an lambic verse, Αὐτοῦ δίκαιαι λεγόμεναι στάσεις 
νόμου. rye may read καταστάσεις, as in § 6, p. 684, B. 

5 The λεγόμενοι νόμϑι mean here the same as the ἄγραφα νόμιμα, od¢ 
πατρίους νύμους ἐπονομάζουσι, in Logg. vii. 4, p. 793, A. Ficinus, appa- 
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' Clin. It is probable. But the manner of their polity do 
you know well what it was ? 

Athen. This. 

Clin, What?! 

Athen. All appear to me to call the polity subsisting at.that 
period, a dynasty, which even now exists in many places, 
both amongst the Greeks and Barbarians. And gven Homer 
speaks some where of it as taking place in the administration of 
the Cyclopes, saying, (Od. ix. 12,) 


“ Meetings, that counsa) bring, {δ them are not, 
Nor legal judges. On th® high hill-tops 

They dwell, or in the hollow eave; and each 
To wife and cluldren gives the law, nor care 
Aught have they of each gthtr.”’ 


® 

Clin. This poet of yours appears to have been a graceful 
one ; for we have gone through some other pieces of his, very 
clever, but not many of them; for we Cretans do not make a 
very great use of foreign poems. 

Megil, But we do on the other hand make use of them. And 
he seems to excel poets of this kind; although he does not de- 
scribe every where a Laconic, but rather an Tonic, life. At 
present indeed he appears to testify fairly to your language, 
mythologically referring the ancient state of mankfnd? to a 
savage life. > 

Athen. So he does testify ; and let us receive him, as point- 
ing out that polities of this kind did once upon a time exist. 

Clin. Well (said). . 

Athen. Is it ποῦ thea.from those, who*were dispersed 
by single familics and races cash the want arising from 
those destructions, "amongst whom the oldest bears swity on 
uccount of the authority having comé from the father and 
mother, that following them, as birds? do, persong will farm 


rently not aware of this, gmitted the word we γομένοις ; which Grynzus, 
however, remtroduced, and hence Taylordias “ agthey were called.” 

1—! T have followed the arrangement of the speeches found in Ficmus ; 
but in lieu of ἤδη καὶ, which are unintelligibley substituted yoyo ad. 

? In lieu of αὐτῶν Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. ἄγων, as 
shown by his version, “ homirfim,” adopted by Taylor. ». 

3 The mention of birds seems rather strange here. Fo. (ll “dirds are 
not gregarious. There is evidently some error in ἤρνιθεβ, wich 1t would 
not be dificult to correct. 
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one herd, and under their fathers’ laws be governed by kingly 
rule, which is the most just of all ὃ 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And αἰτοῦ this, more of them come together toa 
common spot, and form larger cities ; and betaking themselves 
to agriculture, first at the foot of hills they make certain en- 
closures of thorns, as defensive walls against wild beasts, and 
thus establish one coramon and large dwelling. 

Clin. It is probable that this occurs. 

Athen. But is not this also probable ? 

Clin. What ὃ. va 

Athen. That, while these larger dwellings are increasing 
from the less and original ones, each of the small world re- 
main,' having, ageording to che race, the oldest person as its 
ruler, and, through living separate from each other, its own 
peculiar customs, and different from different parents and 
bringers-up, and which have been accustomed to be, as regards 
the gods and themselves, the more modest in the case of the more 
modest, and more manly in that of the more manly ; and thus 
according to reason, each one, after stamping his own edicts ? 
on his children and children’s children, would come, as we said, 
to the greater community, bringing their own peculiar laws. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Morcover it is*surely necessary for cach to be 
pleased with their own laws (first),? and afterwards with 
those of the others. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. We appear then to be unconsciously walking, as 
it were, in the commencement,of leJislation. 

Clin. Entirely 90. . 

[4.] Athen. After this then, it is necesyary for those, who 
thus eome-together to choose some among themselves in com- 


εἰ 

' Instead of παρεῖναι the sense requires περιεῖναι, as 1 have translated. 

2 The Greck is ἀναιρέσ-ϊς, “ takings off.” Ast suggests ἀνευρήσεις, 

‘ ” te “ Ἵ Η » 0 Β 

“discoveries,” or aipécelg, "" chdice in lying,” to which Orelli would pre- 
fix dei, npt dv,-as stated by Stalh. Wirckelmann peters Ast’s ἀνευρήσεις. 
I have therefore translated as if Plato wrote ἀναρρήσεις, “ edicts,’ liter- 
ally “* pfoclamatioas.” —Ficinus has been content with the general sense. 
His versian igh in ceteris omnibus, prout singuli filios aut nepotes erudi- 
erunt, quoruy® ritns, quasi leges proprias, ad majurem habitationem ferunt. 

3 Ficinus alone has, What the sense requires, “in primis’? to answer 
to “ afterwards.” 
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mon, who, after inspecting the laws of all, shall lay open such 
of them as they most approve of in common before the rulers 
and leaders of the wards,! as before Aings, and enable them 
to make a choice ; and these would be called legislators; and 
after appointing their magistrates and making out of the 
dynasties an aristocratical or Kingly government, they would 
dwell in such a change of polity. ’, 
Clin. This would in this way take place in due order. 
Athen. Vet us then speak of a third form pf polity as oceur- 
ring, in which all the forms and accidents of polities gnd at 
the same time of cities hapgen to ekist together. 
Clin. Of what kind is this? 
Athen. That, which Homer likewise has pointed out, as 
having taken the third place after the second (Il. xx. 216). 
“He built Dardania; fos Ilion holy 
Was in the plain, not yet a city fhade 
For voice-dividing men; but still they dwelt 
Below Mount Ida with its many rills, 


For he pronounces these verses, and those which he said re- 
specting the Cyclopes, as having been spoken somehow di- 
vinely and naturally. For the race of poets being divine 
does enthusiastically? handle the hymnings on many events 
which have truly happened, in conjunction with some of the 


Graces and Muses. Ρ e ® 


Clin. Very much so. y 

Athen. J.et us then now proceed onwards, ὃ a fable having 
just now come ΡΟ us ;* for, perhaps, it will make some sign 
respecting our wishes.‘ 19 it not psoper ? 


Clin. Very much 80. em 5 : 
“a 

1 This is perhaps the nearest translation of δήμους. : 

2 The Greck is ἐνθεαστικὸν ὑμνῳδοῦν, where Boeckh proposed to omit 
ἐνθεαστικὸν, ay being not a Platonic, but a Neo-Platonic ward ; and his 
idea is adopted by Ast, Bekker, and Stalhaum. 10 myself however, it is 
evident that Plato wrote ἐνθουσιαστικῶς ὑμνφδιῶν, as 1 have translated, 
to which I was led in part by Winckejttap's conjecture, ἐνθουσιαστι- 
κὸν--- ᾿ ». ° : 
3—* The words between the ηλιψιογα pre omitted by Fjcinus; for pro- 
bably he could not understand them, nor ceMainly can 1. As® however 
says that Cornarius has corrgctly translated, “ Ulteyjus itaque pergemus 
in eo sermone, qui nune nobis incidit.”” But μῦθος is 8+ sermo.” It 
means “ fabula.”” Perhaps Plato wrote ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν bre. Qovroc μύθου 
i. 6. from a fable that has come upon us secretlyejust now. 

* Inst :ad of βουλήσεως I should prefer βουλεύσεως, ‘ deliberation.” 
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Athen. We say! then that Dion was colonized down from 
elevated places to a large and beautiful plain, upon a hill not 
very lofty, and having nlany rivers which rush from Mount Ida. 

Clin. So they say. 

Athen. To we not think that this occurred at some long 
time after the deluge ? ‘ 

Clin. Wow,not a long time ? 

Athen. A‘dreadful oblivion then it seems has taken place 
of the destruction just mentioned, since they thus placed a 
city under rivers"many and flowing from high ground, and 
put their trust in hills not very high. 

Clin. Tt is thén quite evident “hat they were distant some 
considerable time from that event. a 

Athen. And many other cisies, I think, were at that time 
inhabited as mankind multiplicd- ; 

Clin. How not? « 

Athen. And these perchance fought against it; and per- 
haps by sea, all of them now fearlessly using the sea. 

Clin, It appears so. : 

Athen. But the Achaans, after remaining ten years, over- 
threw Troy. 

Meyil. Entirely. 

Athen. During then that period of ten years, in which Troy 
was besicyed, the offairs ofthe besiegers happened to each of 
them to turn out very ill at home thfough the seditions of the 
young men, who received the commanders, when returning to 
their cities and homes, neither in a becoming nor just manner, 
but so that deaths? and murders and very‘many banishments 
occurred to thoss, who, after being. exiled, returned with a 
change of name, apd were calfed Doriens instead of Achx- 
ans, through Dorieus being the person whe collected together 
the exiles .of that perfod. And hence you Lacedemonians 
‘turn all these things into a fable, and go through them. 

Megil. Wow not? » | 

[5.1 Athen. To the s*m_ point from whence, while discours- 
ing at ‘the commencement about laws, we turned aside through 
falling wpon thusic and d-urtkennéss; we have now arrived again, 


¢ . 
' From _the,“Wswer of Cltnias, “ they say,” it is evident that φασὶ, not 
φαμὲν, is the, -orrect reading. Ficinus has twice “ accepimus.” 

2 To avoid the tautelozy in θανάτους and σφαγὰς, it is easy to read 
ὥστ᾽ ἀθεμίτους in lieu of ὥστε θανάτους, without re, omitted in one MS. 
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as it were, through some god ; and our discourse gives us, as it 
were, a handle. For it has come to the colonization of Lacee 
demon, which you said was properly governed by laws fra- 
ternal to those in Crete. For the present then we obtain 
something additional to this extent from the wandering of our 
discourse, while passing through certain polities and coloni- 
zations. For we behold a first, a second, and ἃ third city 
connected with each other, as we think, by their ¢olonizations 
during a boundless length of time. But now this fourth city, 
or, if you please, nation, presents itself td us, 'which was 
formerly colonized, and is go now.'* From all which, if we 
are able to understand what®has been coloni%ed well or not, 
and what laws of theirs preserve, what is preserved, and what 
corrupt, what is corrupted, and syhat being changed for what 
will render, Megillus and Climas, astate happy, 2 (we shall think 
that enough has been done)? But all shese matters must be 
discussed by us, as if from the beginning, unless we have any 
fault to find with what has been said. 

Megil. It, O guest, a god had promised us that, if we put our 
hands # second time to the inquiry respecting legislation, we 
should hear discourses neither worse nor fewer than those 
already spoken, I would go a long road, and the present day 
would appear to me to be short, although it is nearly that of 
the god, when he is turning from,the sumgner to the winter 
(solstice). 

Athen. It is meet ther’, as it seems, to consider these mat- 
ters. 

Megil. Entirely *so. ὃ 

Athen. Tet us then present in thought at that time, 
when Lacedzemon, and Argd®% and WMesacyé, and the places 
which with them evere, Megillus, under the power of .your 
ancestors. 3For then, it is said, (according to) the story,? 
that after having divided their army into three parts, they. 
colonized three cities, Argos, MesséRe, pond Laced&mon. ἡ 

a 


1—!' The Greek is κατοικιζύμενόν ποῦν «καὶ "νῦν κατῳκισμενον. 
But since Ficinus, whom Taylag fplloys tacitly, has “‘alicubi habitavit, 
et jam habitat,” he evidently found in ‘his MS. κατῳκισμένιψ τέ ποτε 
καὶ νῦν κατοικιζόμενον. ᾷ ‘ 

3—2 Tho words between th® numerals are found only é~ the version of 
Ficinus, “ satis nobis factum putabimus.”” 4 es 

3—3 F-cinus has “ Tunc enim illud fabule ipgis, ul°dicitur, placuit,” 
as if in ro τοῦ μύθου there were an allusion to some dramatic story. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. And 'Yemenus became king of Argos, and Cresphontes 
of Messéné, but Procfes and Eurysthenes of Lacedxmon. 

Clin. Tow not? 

Athen. Now, all of those then (present) swore to assist 
them, if any one should destroy their kingly rule. 

Megil. Wew not? 

Athen. Now (say), by Zeus, is kingly rule destroyed, or has 
any government whatever been destroyed by other parties 
than by themselves? Or after having just now '[a little be- 
fore]! met with these words, gel we suppose so, but have 
now forgotten it? 

Megil. How so? ; 

Athen. Now thep, we will’more confirm this kind (of as- 
sertion). For meeting with deeds, as it seems, which have 
occurred, we have arrived at the same discourse; so that we 
shall not seck the same discourse respecting a vain thing, but 
one that has occurred and possesses truth. Now this has oc- 
curred, Three kingdoms have made an oath with three cities 
under a kingly government, each with cach other, according 
to the laws which they had laid down, about governing and 
being governed in common, that one party (the rulers) should 
not make for itself a government of violence, as time and race 
progressed, and tNe other, the ruled,) thaf, while the rulers 
observed these (conditions), they world not at any time them- 
selves destroy the kingly rule, nor permit others to destroy it, 
but that the kings would defend both kings and the people 
when injured, and the people, both kings and the people. Was 
it not so? i om 

Megil. Tt was sa: °°" 

Athen. Was not then that, which is of tue greatest moment 
in the establishments οἵ polities, present to these three? cities, 

‘regulated hy law, whethgr the kings laid down the laws, or 


some other person? ν᾿ 
? * 6 

πὶ The words ὀλίγον ἔμπῤοσθεν age evidently an interpretation of 
νῦν δὴ, althoveh quoted by RhetiusineNiy δὴ μὲν. Unless it be said 
that ὀλίγον ἔμπροσθεν ought to be inserted after μᾶλλον ἢ in the next 
speech, ‘und νῦν δ᾽ αὖ be read there insteadgof νῦν δὴ, as in Eurip. Hippol. 
233. Νῦν δὴ εν--Νῆν δ΄ αὖ. 

2 1 have ¥fth pne MS. rejected ἐν ταῖς, found in the others between 
ταῖς and τρισὶ, unless tt be said that ἐν ought to be inserted before ταῖς 
καταστάσεσι. 
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Megil. What was this? : 

Athen. That two cities should always assist! against the 
one, which happened to be disobedient to the laws laid down. 

Megil. 10 is evident. 

Athen. And yet this do the many order the lawgivers, that 
they are to lay down such laws as the wards and the masses 
will willingly receive ; just as if any one should qrder the ex- 
ercisc-masters, or physicians, to take care of, and cure, the 
bodies under their direction in an agreeable manner. 

Megil. Entirely so. τὶ 

Athen. Tt is however oftgn a de8irable thjng, should any 
one with no great pain be ablé to render bodies of a good habit 
and ing health. 

Megil. Wow not? me a? 

Athen. This too, which is not a small matter towards making 
easy the laying down of laws, was present to those of that period. 

Megil. What was that ? 

[6.] Athen. There was not to the lawgivers, while prepar- 
ing an equality of property, the greatest blame, and which 
exists in many other cities regulated by laws, when any one 
endeavours to disturb the possession of land, or to wipe out? 
debts, through perceiving that equality can never sulliciently 
exist without such measures. For to the lawgiver, who en- 
deavours to disturb any thing of {158 kind, gery one’on meet- 
ing cries out, Do not mpve things to be not moved ;3 and 
utters curses upon him, who introduces the distributions 
of land, and the cutting off debts, so that every man is 
thrown into a difficulty. 4 But to the Dorians even this hap- 
pened successfully and w:t4put any finding faalt, that both the 


ἢ 2 

' Ficinus has “ insuggerent,’’ translated by Mylor “rise up against.’ 

? This is the English phrase equivalent to the Greek διαλύειν, “ to dis- 
solve. According to Plutarch it was the policy of Solon to get md of 
debts, which he said was σεισάχθεια, “the shaking off a buryjen.” ,. " 
* 3 On this proverbial expression see Ast. 

4—* Such is the literal version of the G ed. where, says Agt, instead 
of ἣν one would have expected εἶναι, to dhswer ἵν διανέμεσθαι. But, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, Plath swrotg γῆν re ἀναμφισβητήτως δια- 
νέμεσθαι, οὖσαν πολλὴν, καὶ διαλύεσθαι Χρέῶ ἃ μεγάλα καὶ πὦώλαιὰ οὐκ 
ἣν. For Ficinus has “ Doris autem hee difficultas turbatioque mon fuit. 
Nam agros abunde sine con κούειία possidébant, debit que ipsis seris 
alicni prisea et magna non erant:’’ where his “ abunde” 14d me to sug- 
gest οὖσαν πολλὴν ; while διαλύεσθαι χρέα is similar fo χρεῶν διάλυσιν 
ust above. The reason why the words οὖσαν πολλὴν καὶ διαλύεσθαι 
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land was divided without causing disputes, and the debts were 
not large and of long standing." 

Megil. True. 

Athen. Wow then, ye best of men, did the colonization and 
legislation turn out so badly to them ἢ 

Megil. Wow do you meat? and for what do you blame 
them ? «" 

Athen. That wher three administrations had been estab- 
lished, two parts of them quickly corrupted their polity and 
laws, and one alone, belonging to your city, remained. 

Megil. You ask a question i ed easy (to answer). 

Athen, And yet it is requisitd for us, while considering now 
and examining into laws, and playing a game suited, to old 
men tempcerately,’ to go thredgh the journey without annoy- 
ance, as we stated, when we began to enter upon it. 

Megil. Wow not? tand we must do as you say. 

Athen, What inquiry can we make to gurselves relating to 
Jaws (in general), more beautiful than respecting those (indi- 
vidually) which have adorned citics of this kind ?? or shall 
we make an inquiry about any citics and colonizations more 
illustrious and larger than these ? 

Megil. It is not casy to speak of others in preference to these. 

Athen. It is then nearly evident, that the persons of that 
period cénceived vhis arrangement would be an assistance suf- 
ficient not only for the Peloponnesys, but for all the Greeks, 
if any of the Barbarians should do it any injury; *just as 
those, who dwelt then about Ilion, were, when trusting to the 
power of the Assyriansgas it exi-ted in the time of Ninus, 
emboldened to excite war againgt-Troy.* For the showy 


Ar ee ” 


were-omitted, is to be referred to the similarity ¢f διανέμεσθαι and δια- 
λύεσθαι, which were foul at the end of tWo consecutive lines in the 
Codex Archetypus. 

1. Ficinus shas, “ senili quodam modestoque loco ;” from whence Ste- 
phens proposed to insert ¢aififter πρεσβυτικὴν--- 1 have translated as if 
the Greek were σωφρόνωρβιιὁ, τώφρονα. ‘ 

2 Instead of ravracfir ieinnd found in his MS. πόλεις τὰς τοιαύτας, 
as shown by his version, ‘“(civijates hujysmodi.” 

s—8 Respecting the events here alluded to, Ast refers to Pausanias, ii. 
22, ande Herodotns, i. 3, ii. 120; and, after observing that the account 
given by aw ty in i. 95 is at variance with that of Ctesias, preserved 
by Diodorugiii. 2, adds, that nothing can be stated for certain about 
the empire of Ninus find the war against Troy. With regard to the 
words, τῇ περὶ Νῖνον γενομένῃ, Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, 
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appearance! of its government, still preserved, was by no 
means small. (And) as we at present fear the great king, so 
the people then feared the combinatio’ (of power) standing 
together. For the taking of Troy a sccond time became a 
great accusation against them; because the Trojan power was 
a portion of that (the Assyrian} government. On all these 
accounts then, the unity of the arrangement of, the army at 
that time, divided into three states, under the brother kings, 
the offspring of Llercules, appeared surely? to be beautifully 
planned and put into order, and superior to "that which went 
against Troy. For, first, they conteived that the destend- 
ants of IIercules were better tommanders thah those sprung 
from JPelops ; and, next, that this army far surpassed in 
valour that whieh came against, Troy; for that these were 
the victors, but those vanquished3 by thefe, the Achwans by 
the Doriens. Do we not then conceive, that the persons of 
that period made their arrangements with this very view ? 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Is it not probable then, that they thought their 
affairs would be in a firm gtate, and endure for some length- 
ened period, through their having shared in many dangers 
and labuurs, and in being orderly governed by one race of 
brother kings; and in addition to this, through having made 
use of many other prophets. and’ the Delphiw A pollo tikewise ? 

Meyil. How is it not probable ἢ 

Athen. But all these expectations so great flew away, as 
it seems, at that time quickly, except, as we just now said, a 
small part around*your region; and this has never ceased 
warring against the two ather par ts, even to the present day.‘ 


Se BY 
seoms to have found in his MS. τῇ παρὰ Nivo Vevopivy; for his version 
15, “* que a Nino traxit originem.” 

' On this meaning of σχῆμα, Ast quotes Wernsdorf on Himerius, p. 
5]. See too Musgrave on Eurip. in Angr. 1, ᾿Ασιατίδος. γῆς σχῇμα " 
θηβαία πόλις. : 

2 As all the MSS. read «αλῶς we, it iS. ἢ wnt that Plato wrpte καλῶς 
πως, where πὼς was spoken with a sti ers ’ Jeephens, whom Bekker, 
Ast, and Stalbaum have tullowef, ,was ghe no to reject ὡς, outlet by 
Ficinus. 

3. Ficinus has “ pupersioe fuisse,”’ fram, whence Boeckh, ἘΝ Ast 
follows, suggested 477 σθαι inf lieu of ron νς τὰ 

* All the MSS. read μέχρι τὰ νῦν. Ficinus has τὰ hun@-usqu 
diem,” from whence Stephens, whom Bekker fejlows torréctly, elicite: 
μέχρι τοῦ νῦν. 
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Since the policy then ‘existing would,’ by agreeing for one 
object, have possessed a power in war not to be overturned. 

Megil. Wow not? ¢ 

[7.1 Athen. How then, and why was it dissolved? Is it 
not worth while to consider, what accident destroyed a con- 
stitution of such a standing, ‘and of such a kind? 

Megil. Searcely? would any one, looking elsewhere,’ be- 
hold either laws or other‘ polities, conservative of doings 
beautiful and great, or on the contrary destructive of them, if 
he neglects these.® 

Athen. It seems, then, we have by some good fortune come 
upon a sufliciest consideration & this question. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Vo pot, then, all pergons, thou wondrous man, and we 
too at the present mument, unconsciously fancy perpetually that 
they see some beautiful thing existing, and which would effect 
wonders, if a person knew how to use it properly. But now 
we should ourselves, perhaps, neither think correctly about 
it, nor according to nature; and morcover all men (err) ® re- 
specting all the other things about which they think in a 
similar manner. 

Megil. What do you mean? and about what especially shall 
we say this speech has been spoken ? 

Athem My goad man, J have been just now laughing at 
myself. For upon looking to that very expedition about 
which we have been conversing, it appeared to me to be very 
beautiful, and that a wonderful possession would have fallen 
accidentally to the Greeks, if, as Τ said, any one had at that 
time made a preper use of it.  κ..,. 

Megil. Did you.ro.y all dbrrectly and with a fixed mind ; 
and.did not we properly praise them? ὁ 


1—! Instead of καὶ, we must read ἂν, unless γενομένη conceals, what 
« is likelv, a corruption ; for γενομένη ἡ τότε could not be written in the 

sense dt ἡ fore γενομένη., {1 

? Literally, ‘at leisurégi~ See at ii. § 10., 

3] haic adopted Ag’ cofiection, ἄλλοσε σκοπῶν, in lien of ἄλλο 
σκοπῶν. ia? ΩΣ 

45 Ichardly understartd diag here and afterwards τούτων, which 
Ast explains by “ours.” But in that case Plato would, I think, have 
written ἀλλοδαπὰς and ἡμεοαπῶν. 6 

6 Peonan pine whom Taylor tacitly follows, has preserved the word 
“ errant,” requisite for, the sense; unless it be said that rd αὐτὰ ποιοῦσι 
have been lost after πάντες πάντα. 
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Athen. Perhaps so. But I think that every one, who be- 
holds any thing great, and having much power and strength, 
has immediately this feeling, that if he’knew as its possessor 
how to use it, being of such a kind, and such an age, he would 
do many and wonderful things, and be happy. 

Megil. Is not this correct ? ormhow say you? 

Athen. Consider now, by looking to what does he, who gives 
this praise to each thing, speak correctly. Now firsf, as regards 
what has been said just now, how would the persons of that 
period, even if they had known how to draw up an army 
properly, have, by a complete marshalling, met with 'thé op- 
portunity’somchow ? ! Wou!} it not have beea, had they put 
it together securely, and preserved it? for ever, so that they 
might “be free themselves, and rule over others whom they 
pleased, and do? in short, boti: themselveseant: their descend- 
ants amongst all men, both Greek$ and Barbarians, whatever 
they desired? Would they not for the sake of these things 
have felt a desire ? 4 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Has not he too, who, on sceing great wealth, or sn- 
perior honours arising from a family, or any thing else of this 
kind, would have said the very same thing, said so, looking 
to this, as if through this there would come to him all he de- 
sires, or the greater part of them, and such as are ¢he most 
worthy of mention ? 

Megil. It appears so. 9 

Athen. 5 But there is certainly one common desire to all men, 
which is signified by our present discourse.° 

11 T cannot understand τοῦ καιροῦ πως. For the indcfinite πως is 
at variance with the definite arlif™? Plata wrote, I suspect, τοῦ κατὰ 
ῥοῦν πλοῦ, “a sailing down the stream,” i. e.%®successful voyage.» On 
the metaphor in πλοῦ see Ast in Legg. vii. p. $03, A.; and with the 
phrase κατὰ ῥοῦν compare φερομένην κατὰ ῥοῦν in Rep. vi. p. 492, C. 

2 i. 6. τὸ στρατόπεδον, “ the army.” 

3 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows implicity, kas “ conscqutrentur,’” as 
if he had found some other, word in his M£2-4the place of πράττειν. 

* Instead of ἐπιθυμοῖεν, which Ast say€*trui, agakes nonsense here, he 
would read ἐπαινοῖεν, in reference to the ἔπαινον at the commencement 
of the speech. Orelli suggests ἐπαινεθεδεινᾶν» an 

’—§ Such is Taylor’s literal translation of the Latin of Ficinug The 
Greck is Φέρε δὴ, πάντων ἀϑθρώπων lor uavor TriOiunua ἔν τι, τὸ 
νῦν ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγον δηλούμενον, ὡς αὐτός φησιν ὃ λύγος. Rut tifere the 
two last sentences present an insufferable tautqlogy. 5 Wilich of them 
was really written by Plato, it is not easy to decide. 
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Megil. What is it? 

Athen. That the things which do take place, should take 
place at the command of his own soul, all for the most part, 
but, if not (all), at least human affairs. 

Megil. Vow not ἢ 

then, Since then all of {ls when children, and men, and 

grown old, ἘΡΕΡΕΞΙΘΝΙΙ wish a thing of this kind, we should 
of necessity! pray for that very thing to the end (of life). 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. And we would | pray for our friends that which they 
do for themsdlves. 


4 a 
Megil. Wow'not ? 4 
Athen. Now a son, being a boy, is a friend of his father, 


being a man. acy 

Meyil. IIow not? 

Athen, And yet many of the things which the boy prays 
may happen to himself, the father would pray the gods that 
they may not happen according to the prayers of his son. 

Megil. When, you mean, (the son) prays, being thought- 
less and still young. 

Athen. Yes; and when the father, being old, or with very 
youthful feelings, shall, although he knows nothing of what is 
honourable and just, offer up a prayer with great fervour in the 
inidst of ‘sufferings, akin to those that happened to ‘Theseus, in 
the case of the unfortunate Ilippolytus, when dying, will the 
boy, think you, who does know, join in prayer with his father? 

Megil. T understand what you mean. for you appear to 
me to assert, that a person ouglt not to pray, nor be urgent 
for all things to follow his wishes, yy for wishes rather? (to fol- 
low) his prudenca;.av?. {μὲ béth a state and each of us ought 
to pray for and hasten to this, how to possess intellect. 

[8.1 Athen. Certainly. And, moreover, that the statesman 
" (and?) lawgiver ought always to lay down the ordinances of 


1 Ficivus has “ sedulp Ma his MS. read*another word in the place 
of ἀνωγκαίως. Perhagi’ διηνεϊῶς. 

5.1 cagnot vnderstand μρ δὲν, x hicks Bekker has inserted from four MSS. 
before μᾶλλον. Two Mss. read πολὺ --Neither word is acknowledged 
by Fictms, Perhary.2lajow:cie ὀπηδεῖν, of which πὸ has been pre- 
served, by some MSS. and ἤδειν by others, 

3 Boeckh(vas, the first to insert kai from “ legumque lator” in Ficinus ; 
for the statesman and“ legislator are thus constantly united, as shown by 
Boeckh and Ast. 
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your recolléction, what, if we remember,' was said, at the com- 
yiencement, that it was your advice, that a good lawgiver ought 
to lay down all laws for the sake of wai’; but it was mine, that 
this would enjoin him to make laws for one virtue out of four 
existing ; that he ought to look to every virtue, but especially 
the first, which is the leader of¢the whole of virtue, and that 
is prudence, and intellect and opinion together, with love and 
desire attendant on them. But our discourse has now re- 
turned again to the same point; and I now say again, what I 
then said in jest, if you please, or in earnest, >that I assert then,” 
that it is dangerous for a person sot possessing intellect to 
pray; but that (it is better) for the contrary to his wishes 
to happen to him. If you are willing to suppose that I am 
in earfest,' suppose it. For 1 now fully expegt to find you 
following the reasoning we peoees a little before, that 
timidity was not the cause of the destruotion of kings, and of 
the whole of their policy; nor was it because the rulers and 
they, whom it was meet to be ruled, did not know what re- 
lates to war ; but they were destroyed by all,the remaining de- 
pravity,° and especially by their ignorance respecting the great- 
est of human affairs. ‘That these things thus happened at 
that time, Sand (must so happen) now, if they happen any 
where,® and will hereafter happen not otherwise, I will en- 
eo 

1 This—“ if we remember,” is strangeby introduc here, and 15. pro- 
perly omatted by Ficinus; who has “ οὐ ipse recordatus sum et vos nunc 
recordari vulo ; nempe vos in fisputationis principio dicebatis,”’ Perhaps 
Plato wrote κατὰ yap ἀρχὰς ἦν, εὖ μεμνημεθα, τὰ λεχθέντα, i. ο. for it was 
said, 1 well remember, gt the commencement-— 

%—2 The Greek is Ore δή φημι. But as Dato had just alluded to his 
being in jest or in earnest, I suznget he wrote σπουδάζων οὕτω" φήμι δὴ--- 
for on pronouncing the words φημ Ὁ, he m&.onpt gmitated the carnest 
manner adopted by speakers in public; and t64vhich σπουδάζων ρὕτω 
would naturally draw tifo attention of the other interlocutors. 

3 Ficinus alone has, what the scnse requires, “ satius esse,” as if lus 
MS. read ἀλλὰ κάλλιον, not ἀλλὰ by itself’, ‘ 

* If Plato wrote, as I have supposed, jus before σπουδάζων οὕτω, he 
nist have written here σπηνδάζοντα δὲ μὴ Ξένε τιθέναι βούλεχθε, not δ’ 
εἴ με, for σπουδάζοντα μὴ would answer (δ᾽ παίς ασα." . 

ὅπ-Ξθ 1 confess I cannot make synipx og sense out of rg any δὲ πάσῃ 
κακίᾳ ξιεφθαρμένα. I could have understool τῷ δ᾽ ὕλα ὁπηδῷ anticy κα- 
κιᾳ διεφθαρμενα---“ but the whole was destroyed, bv every depravsty [0]- 
lowing ther.” Ms Biss ς 

“πὸ The Greck is καὶ νῦν, εἴπον, γίγνεται : where Bekky would re- 
peat γίγνει au 
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deavour, if you wish it, to find out, by proceeding according to 
a discourse in due order, and to show, as far as I can, to you, 
who are my friends. ¢ 

Clin. To praise you, guest, in words, would be rather of- 
fensive ; but we shall mightily praise you in deed. For we 
shalf cheerfully follow what <s said, by which (acts) he, who 
praises as a f{ree-man or not, is most apparent. 

Athen, You speak most excellently, Clinias; and let us do 
as you say. 

Clin. These tltings will be so, if god pleases. Only speak. 

[9°] Athen. We say then, proceeding along the still remain- 
ing road of our Wiscourse, that th#greatest ignorance destroyed 
that power at that time, and that it is naturally able to do the 
same thing ngw. So that, if, this be the case, the lifvgiver 
must endeavour, as far as he can, to infuse prudence into states, 
and destroy to the utmost thoughtlessness.! 

Clin. It is evident. 

Athen. What then may bé justly called the greatest ignor- 
ance? Consider whether you agree with me ?in what I am 
going tosay.? For I lay it down to be such as this. 

Clin. Of what kind ἢ 

Athen. When any one does not love, but hates that, which 
seems to him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces 
that, which appears to him to be base and unjust, I assert that 
this discordance, respecting pain and pleasure, with opinion 
founded on reason, is the extreme δὲ ignorance; and it is the 
greatest, because it belongs to the mass of the soul. For that 
part of the soul, which fecls pain and pleasure, is what the 
common people,and the mass are ina city. When, therefore, 
it is id ety to scicne, or @pififons, or reason, the natural 
rulers, 1 call this ignorance; and it is the same as that of a 
city, when the multitude will not obey the rulers and the 
laws; and likewise in the case of one man, when although 
beautiful feasons resigefn his soul, yet they do not produce 
any goed effect, bat ge ; thing the contrary. All these kinds 


1 Although, ἄνοια would be properly opposed to φρόνησις, yet ἄγνοια 
unites Better with ἀμαθίεδ: afid so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by 
his vewion “ ignoraptia δι 7-whom Taylor, Boeckh, and Ast have fol- 
lowed. . ; 

2" So eye. which would be in Greek τὸ λεχθησόμενον, not λεγόμε- 
νον, which Ficifius has omitted. 
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of ignorance I would lay down as the most inordinate,! in the 
case of a state and each individual citizen, but not as applied 
to handicraftmen, if, guests, you under§tand what I mean. 
_ Clin. We do understand you, friend, and assent to what 

you say. ᾿ Η 

Athen. Let this then be laid @own as determined upon, and 
said, that to citizens, who are after this manner ignorant, no- 
thing connected with government is to be committed, but they 
are to be reproached as ignorant, even though they are very 
skilful in argument, and have laboured at all thut is elegant 
(in language), and whatever,relates tb a quickness of intellect ; 
but that those, who possess qualitics contrary td these, are to be 
called wise, although they should, according to the saying, 
2know neither their letters, nor how to swim,? end that power 
is to be given to them as being prudent persons. For how, 
friends, can the smallest form of prudence subsist without 
symphony ?3 It is not possible.4 But the most beautiful and 
greatest of symphonies may be most justly called the greatest 
wisdom; of which he participates, who lives according to 
reason; but he, who is deficient, is a family-destroyer, and in 
no respect a saviour as regards the city, but, quite the contrary, 
he will appear to be always ignorant on these points. Let this 
then, as I just now said, be laid down, as having been spoken 
of in this manner. ° ° = 

Clin. Let it be laid doyn. 

[10.] Athen. But it is surely necessary for-rulers and ruled 
to exist in states. 

Clin. How not ἢ ἢ e 

Athen. Beit so. But of. what kind, and hoa many, are the 
axioms respecting the ruling and bting, ruled in the case of 
great and small states, and similarly in that of familics? Is 
there not one relating to a father and mdther ? and universally 


1 Ficinus has “ perniciosissimas—” , : 
ἜΝ This proverb, peculiar to Athens, is allzded to in Aristoph. Tonk. 
2@ 8 ry . 
5. I confess [ hardly understand ewhat is mcant by ξυμφωνίας here. Fi- 
cinus has “ consensu—” I could Rafe ufdersteod ψυχῆς ξυμφωφίας, “a 
harmony of soul—” Perhaps the best English version of ξυμφωνία would br, 
“the being in tune,” a musical @xpression, applied sometimes to the mind. 
4 Ficinus alone attributes the words “ οὐκ tari” to Clinigs. 
5 By ἀξιώματα are meant here “ the received ngtions®-”” 
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would it not be a correct axiom every where that parents should 
rule over their offspring ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. And the next to this, that men of high birth should 
rule over those of low birth? and the third, that the more aged 
should rule, and the younger*be ruled ? 

Clin. Wew not? 

Athen. And the fourth, that slaves should be ruled, and their 
owners rule? , 

, Clin, Tow not? 

Athen. And,the fifth, Ἷ think,hat the better person should 
rule, and the worse be ruled? ¢ : 

Clin. You speak of a ruling very necessary indeed. , 

Athen. Ami .one that exists the most in all animals, and 
is “ according to nature,”! «is the Theban [Pindar] says: But 
the greatest axiom, ‘as it seems, would be the sixth, which 
commands the ignorant to follow, but the prudent to lead 
and rule. And yet, O thou most wise Pindar, I should almost 
say, that this at least is not contrary to nature, but according 
to it, for the rule of law to be over willing (subjects), and not 
by an act of violence. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen, Let us then in speaking of the seventh rule, as being 
god-loved and {Sttunate, bring? it to a lot-drawing, and say,3 
that he, on whom the lot falls, is most justly the raler, but he 
the ruled, who goes away, after being unsuccessful in the lot. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. We will say:then, playing with some one of those 
who go on with facility to thogsying down of laws—Dost 
theu, Ὁ lawgiver, sue how many axioms there are relating to 
rulers, and how they are naturally contrary to cach other? 
For now.we have discovered a certain fountain of seditions, to 
which it is necessary for you to attend. First, consider with 
us, by erring how and in what point, contrary to these axioms, 
did the'kings of Asgos and Messéné ‘destroy themselves, and 
the power of the Greeks, ἀν ρ at that time was wonderful. 


1 On this saying. of Pindar, frequently quoted by Plato, see Boeckh ; 
who should however have rejected Πίνδαρος as a gl. 

2,3 Frorg “‘ producamus’’ and “ ducamus” in Ficinus, it is easy to 
sec that his MS, readazpodywpev and φῶμεν, not προάγομεν and φάμεν. 
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Was it not through their not knowing that Hesiod had said 
most truly, that “the half is often mre than the whole?”! 
(For), when to reccive the whole brings a damage, but in the 
half is moderation, he held in that case the moderate to be 
more than the immoderate, as being better than the worse. 

Clin. Most correctly so. P 

Athen. But whether think we that this, when ft occurs, de- 
stroys ‘on each occasion what? relates to kings before what 


exists amongst the people ὃ . 
Clin, It is probable that this is raostly the disease of kings, 
who live proudly in luxury. ἐν 


Athen. 1s not this evident then, in the first place, that the 
kings Of that time had a power above the established laws ? , 
Sand (as) to what they had praised both By word and an oath, 
they did not accord with themselves.?, But discordance, as 
we have said,‘ being the greatest ignorance, although appear- 
ing to be wisdom, has destroyed all those things through 
error and a sad want of education. 

Clin. Tt appears so. : 

Athen. Be it so. But why was it meet for the lawgiver 
then laying down laws to be cautious about the generation of 
this disease?® 15. it, by the gods, at the present time, no 
wisdom to know this, and not djfficult teespeak @f it? but 
that, if it had been possible to foresee it then, the person, who 
foresaw it, would have béen wiser than we are? 


' Had not the hexamceter line of Hesiod been preserved, Νήπιοι οὐκ 
ἴσασιν, Sow πλέον ἥμισυ παντός, any one Would have said that the words 
in the text, "Hpisv τοῦ παντὸς, πολλάκις tori πλέον, made a pentameter. 

2 T have translated as if ra hat®dropt wut befoye περὶ, in order that 
διαφθείρειν might not want its subject. . ° 

3—8 Such is the literal version of the Gregk, καὶ ὃ λόγῳ re καὶ ὕρκῳ 
ἐπύνεσαν ov ξυνεφώνησαν αὑτοῖς. But the perpetual antithesis between 
λόγος and ἔργον requires ἃ λόγῳ τε καὶ ὕρκῳ imyvecay, ob ξυνεφώνῃσεν" 
ἔργοις, i. 6. “Sand what they had praised by word and an oath, did not 

-accord with their acts.” Taylor’s version is, “und that their actigns did not 
accord with what they had celebrated both in disgourse and by an oath.” 

4 In § 9, p. 98. or τὦ . 

5 Such is perhaps the meaning of the Gréek βγλημμέλειαν καὶ διμουσίαν 
τὴν. πικρὰν, which ‘Taylor trgnslates “‘ through confusion and b‘ster un- 

_skilfulness.” Ficinus, “ propter errorem et amaram inconcinnjtatem.” 
This, however, is not the only passage, where Plato Jas gnade use of 
words conveying a very vague instead of a definite sense. 

51 hav: followed Ficinus in translating πάθους “ disease,” in allusiun 
to the dis :ase mentioned just above. 
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Megil. What kind of thing are you speaking of? 

Athen. For a persorf looking, Ὁ Megillus, to what has oc- 
curred with you, it is casy to know, and, knowing, to state 
what ought to have occurred then. 

egil, Speak yet more clearly. 

Athen. Some such thing as this then will be most clear. 

Meyil. What ? 

[11,] Athen. If any one gives a power too great to things 
rather small, by disregarding modcration,—as, for instance, 
siils to ships, food to bodies, and dominion to dispositions—all 
things are overtirned ; for some, by being full of insolence, run! 
into disorders, and others ?to injustice, the offspring of inso- 

lence.?- What, then are we saying? Is it not, my friends, 

of this kind? that ‘there exists not the nature of a mortal 
soul, which will be able, when young and not under super- 
vision, to bear the greatest rule amongst men, so as, when 
filled as to its thinking faculty with folly, which is the great- 
est disease, not to suffer a hate from his nearest friends ; 
which, when it takes place, is wont to corrupt quickly, and to 
cause all its power to disappear. ‘To be cautious on this point, 
through knowing moderation, is the province of great law- 
givers. 3 Hence what took place at that time, it is now easy 
to perceitu.? Itazppears tg have been this. 

Megil. OF what kind ὃ 

Athen. Some god, ‘I think, (is) thking care+ of you; who, 


1 Ficinus has “ in morbos incidunt.” Ilence two.MSS. give as a var. 
lect. πέπτει for θεῖ : whichis here applied in Greek, as “run” is in 
English, metaphoritally, to persons pyyag into debt, extravagance, and 
vice generally. - : 

2.2 Compare Soph. Ghd. T. 863, "Y Bore φυτεζει τύραννον. 

8—3 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ Quod igitur 

tune factum, facile modo perspectu est.”? The Greek is ὡς οὖν δ τότε 
yevdpevoy vay ἔστι μετριώτατα τοπάσαι, where Ast was the first to sug- 
gest, what the sense requires, τὸ τότε; but his paraphrastical translation 
of μετριώτατα, “ satis certd et accurate,” istat variance with the train 
of thought; which leds to ἔστιν οὖν δὴ TO τότε γενόμενον νῦν εἰς τὰ 

. μέτρια ῥᾷστον: τοπάσσι, i. ς. ‘“Iteix, then, now very easy to con- 
jecture what then took place as regards things moderate:” where τὰ 
μέτρια «18 confirmed, not only generally by what has gone before, but 
specifically by εἰς τὸ μέτριον in what immediately follows; while it is 
not without¢ 2as¢n that one MS, offers μετριώτατον for μετριώτατα. 

4—4 The Greek is évai κηδόμενος, where Ast understands tori—But 
Ficinus has ‘ut arbitror,” as if his MS. read οἶμαι, adopted tacitly by 
Stephens, instead of εἶναι. Hence Taylor translated “as it seems—” But 
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through foreseeing future events, and planting for you the two- 
fold generation of kings descended ffom one, has contracted 
you rather to a moderate state; and after this a certain human 
nature,’ mixed up with a certain divine power, did, perceiv- 
ing your government to’ be stil in an inflamed state, mingle 
the temperate power of old age with the self-willed strength 

. : :- Ω : 
of noble birth, and made equal with the power of the kings 
the vote of twenty-eight? old men in matters of the greatest 
moment. But your third saviour,? pereciving your govern- 
ment swelling with desirg and passion, placed upon it the 
power of the Ephori,4 as a bit, and led it*near the power 
which is chosen by lot. And by this arrangement the kingly 
power with you, being mingled with such jhings as were 
proper, and possessing moderatign, was both preserved itself, 
and became the cause of preservation tcsothers. For under the 
rule of ‘T'emenus and Cresphontes, and the lawgivers of that 
time, 51 indeed they were lawgivers,’ not even the portion 
of Aristodemus would have been saved. For they were not 
then sufficiently skilled in legislation; for, (had they been 
so,)® they never would have thought to moderate by oaths a 
youthful spirit, when receiving a power from which it was 
possible for a tyranny to arise. But now the deity has shown 
what kind of government it was,and is nwessary*to be, that 
is about to continue the longest. But that these things should 

8. 
be known by us, as I said before, now that they have hap- 
pened, is no feat of wisdom. For from a model already ex- 
isting, it is not dffficult to sec.?7 But if any one had then 
since another MS. has εἶναι καὶ sin βόμενος, it is eas} to elicit εἶναι ἔοικε 
κηδόμενος, i. 6. “ seems to have had a care for yous—” 

1 This alludes to Lycurgus. . 

2 Taylor has, by an unaccountable mistake, ‘‘ men eighty years old.” 
On the senate of Sparta, called I'spwia, see Meursius in Miscell. Lacon, 
§ 4, and Cragius de Rep. Lacedem. ii. 3, who have collec'ed all that is 
known on the subject. ᾿ 

3. On the third saviour* see Ast at Rep. ix. § 9, p. 583, Be, who did 
not sce that Plato wrote ὁ δ᾽ αὖ zpirog, ὡς owrnp—alluding to Thcopum- 
pus, as shown by Plutarch in Lgcargus, , . e ᾿ 

* According, however, to Plutarch, in i. p. 43, E., the Ephori were ap- 
pointed about thirty years afipr the time of Lycurgus. They were five 
in number. . 

5—5 The words between the numerals are omitted by faylgr ; where, in- 
stead of οἵ τινες ἄρα, the sense requires, as I have (fanslated, εἴ τινες dpa— 

5. Ficinas, whom Taylor follows, supplies the ellipse by “ si furssent —”” 

7 Here is evidently something wanting as the subject of ὁρᾷν. Hence 
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foreseen these things, and had been able to render govern- 
ments moderate, and toform one out of three, he would have 
preserved all the beautiful conceptions of that time, and nei- 
ther the Persian expedition, nor any other, would have come 
against Greece, through despising us as being of little account. 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Ubnce, Clinias, they defended themselves shame- 
fully. Now by shamefuliy J mean, not that the persons of 
that time did not®conquer by sea and land, and gain honour- 
able victories ; but what hcall shameful at that time, I say is 
this. In the first place, that, out δὲ those three states, (only) 
one fought in defence of Greeee, but the other two were so 
miserably corrupted, that one of them (Messéné) pre¥ented 
Lacedemon from assisting her, (Greece,) by warring against 
it with all its strength ; but the other, which had the first 
share at that period in the distribution, !'that about Argos,! 
did, when called upon to repel the Barbarian, neither give 
ear nor assistance. But by detailing many things that oc- 
curred then relating to that war, a person might bring a 
charge against Greece by no means of a pleasant kind; nor 
would he, who should say that Greece defended herself, speak 
correctly ; since, unless the policy in common of the Atheni- 
ans and Laccdegonians had warded off the slavery coming 
against them, there would have been mixed together nearly 
all the races of Greeks with οὐ δ other, and Barbarians 
with Greeks, and Greeks with Barbarians; just as those, 
over whom the Persians gre now the tyrants, are, after ? being 
carried away separately or together, and scattered abroad, 
made to settle dgqwn inca més€rable state.2 This, Clinias 
and Megillus, is what‘'we have to urge agajnst the men of old, 
called politicians and degislators, and likewise those of the 
present day, in order that, by seeking out the causes, we may 


Ficinus stypplicd the sense by translating, ‘“ exemplis commoveri.” Per- 
haps ἃ ῥεῖ has d:opt οὐδ before εἰ St— 

11 The Grpck is ἡ περὶ τὸ "Apyor, which Ast says is an explanation 
of ἡ wodtevouca. But thduglt “Apyog, or τὸ “Ἄργος, might be so, ἡ περὶ, 
could ngt be. In ἢ περι ro evidently lies hid ἥνπερ εἶπον ; for the allusion 
is to the διανομὴ mentioned in § 5, whilé “Apyog would be the gl. for 
ἡ δ᾽ ad— κα 

22 This flescfiption. may be applied to the very letter to the slaves, 
carried away singly or together, and compelled to settle formerly in the 
British West Indies, and even now in Spanish South America. 
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discover what else besides these ought to have been done, as 
we say for the present, that it is not ‘mect to lay down great or 
unmixed powers of rule, through ‘considering this, that it is 
requisite for a state to be free and intellectual, and a friend to 
itself, and that a legislator ougjit looking to these points, to 
lay down laws. And let us not wonder if, after proposing 
(other)? things, we have frequently said that the legislator 
ought to look to these, while laying down laws, and that what 
have been proposed do not appear to us to be the same. But 
it is proper to infer that, when we gay the legislator ought to 
look to temperance, or prucence, or friendship, our design is 
not different, but the same; 3and Ict not many other expres- 
sions δὲ that kind, should they occur, disturb you.® 

Clin. We will endeavour to do so by recurring to your 
reasoning.4 But for the present éxplain, 'what you mean by 
saying with respect to friendship, and liberty, and prudence, 
that a legislator ought to aim at those objects.® 

[12.] Athen. Hear then now. There are, as it were, two 
mothers of politics, from which he, who says that all the rest 
are produced, will speak correctly. Now one of these it is 
right to call a monarchy, but the other a democracy ; and to 
say that the race of the Persians possess the extreme of the 
one ; but we of the other. Now nearly all thesxggt are, as I 
have said, variously formed from “these. ¢I{t is proper then, 
and necessary for (a state)® to participate in both these, if 
there is to be freedom and friendship in conjunction with 
prudence. Now this our discourse intends to enjoin, by 


e 

1 The Greck in Ald. from one“#8. is τὸ παράπαν. But Ficinus has 
“quod nunc exposnimus,’’ from whence Stepheas cficited τὸ παρὸν, found 
ut all the other MSS." I suspect however that Plato wrote τὸ παρὸν ἀπ- 

ουν--- 

? Ficinus has ‘‘aliaquedam.’’ For he found in his MS. ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα core 
rectly; since ἄττα cannot stand by itself. » ᾿ 

3.-.ὄ.3 Such is the exact yersion of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ ac si multis 
an ae hujuscemodi verbis utemur, xe turbeminir” literally translated 

y Taylor. . 

4 Here again Taylor was content (ὃ fellev Ficinus’ Yersice, “ verba 
ordine repetentes.’’ 

’—5 1 have translated as ifthe Greek were τὰ περὶ τῆς φιλία -, πρὸς 
αὐτὰ, τί βουλόμενος, not τὸ περὶ --πρὸς bre Bovdopevoc, where Ast has 
fuiled, I think, to make out the syntax, ᾿ οῦ 

5.-5 Καὶ cinus, by omitting δεῖ, and inserting “ civitatem,’’ shows that he 
found in ig MS., what the sense requires, πόλιν δὴ οὖν--- 
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saying that a city is unable to be beautifully governed, while 
it is destitute of these properties. 

Clin. For how can it? 

Athen.’ When therefore the onc embraces monarchy alone, 
pas the other liberty more than is proper, neither of them 

1 possess what is moderate in these.!' Your cities however in 
Laconia and’Crete (possess it) more (than others); and so 
too did the Athenians and Persians formerly, but now less go. 
Shall we go through the causes of this, or not ? 

. Cla. By all means, if we wish to bring to an end what we 
have proposed for ourscives. 

Athen. Let us hear then. The Persians under Cyrus pos- 
sessed? more of moderation in slavery and freedom. At first 
they were free, but: afterwards the masters of many others. 
For by sharing as rylers their freedom with the ruled, and 
leading them toan equality, the soldiers became greater friends 
with their commanders, and conducted themselves with ala- 
crity in dangers. And if any one among them was intelligent 
and competent to give advice, as the king was not envious, 
and granted a liberty of speech, and honoured those, who were 
able to advise any thing, he brought into the midst of all the 
common power of intellect ; and at that time every thing ex- 
hibited an *~.proygment,’ through liberty, and friendship, and 
ἃ communion of intellect. 

Clin. It appears somehow that what has becn stated did so 
occur. 

Athen. Tow then was (that government)‘ almost destroyed 
under Cambyses, and again restored under Darius? 5 Are 
you willing for us,while thinkiag; to make use, as it were, of 
divination.’ 3 

Clin. This at least brings our inquiry to the point, whither 

we have been hastening. 

--ἰ Ficinys has, what is far more intelligible, “ mediocritatem servi- 
ἘΠ hibertatisque servavit.’ 

* The Greck "9 ἤγον. But i icinus found in his MS. εἶχον, as shown 
by his version, ¢ habcbant.” , 

3 [| have adupted with ali the modern editors Stephens’s ἐπέδωκεν, in- 
stead οὐ ἐπέδωκεν. 

4 Ficinus, ‘“‘ regnum id fere,” as if he had found in his MS. wor’ αὐτὰ 
ἀπώλετο σχεζὺν-- 

- Ficinus, whom T. -ylor follows literally, has “ vultisne ut, quasi divi- 
natione usi, dicamus,” as if his MS. read διαλεχθέντες instead of dtavon- 
θέντες. 
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Athen. Respecting Cyrus, then, I thus divine; that in other 
respects he was a good general, and @ lover of his country, 
but that he had not laid hold at all of a correct education, nor 
applied his mind to the regulation of his household. 

Clin. How shall we say a thing of this kind ? : 

Athen. He appears from his youth to have passed his life 
in.the army, and to have committed to women thé’bringing up 
of his boys. Now these brought them up as persons fortunate 
immediately from their childhood, and bori blessed, and in- 
digent of nothing of these.! Ilencg they forbade any me to 
oppose them in any respect,’as being ?sufficieatly fortunate ;? 
and compelling every one to praise what was said or done by 
them,*they brought them up 4 being some such.? 

Clin. You have detailed, as it seems, aebeautiful education. 

Athen. At least a feminine 8ne, the women princesses 
having become recently rich, and bringing up the boys, dur- 
ing a scarcity of men, through the men not having leisure (to 
do so) in consequence of wars and many dangers. 

Clin. So goes the story. 

Athen, But their father possessed cattle and sheep and many 
herds of men, and of many other (animals) ; but he was ignor- 
ant that those, to whom he was to hand down all these things, 
were not instructed 4 in his country’s trade, whicheaygs a rough 
one, as the Persians were shepherds, the children of a rugged 
land,‘ and competent to 1@nder the shepherds very strong, and 
able to live out of doors, and to be without sleep, and, if re- 
quired,” to become soldiers. But he disregarded the corruption 
of education by the so-called happin€ss of Media, and by his 

dae e e 
1 There is evidently some error in τούτων, wieich is omitted by Ficinus. 
2_2 T am ata loss In ἱκανῶς εὐδαίμοσι, especially as εὐδαίμονας 15 re- 
eated just before. Perhaps Plato wrote, οὐκ ὄνομ᾽, icodaipoo.—On ἰσο- 
αἰμων, sce Blomf. on Pers, 81. ᾿ . 

8. 3 Such is the literal version of the Greck, where I m&st leavd for 
others to explain what I cgnnot, τοιούτους τινας. Taylor has “ After this 
manner they were educated by certain wemen,.”’ ,Fioinus give8, with his 
usual fidelity, “‘ ita ipsos tales quesdam educaverunt.” . 

4—4 The Greck is rarpyav—fixyny οὐνατοΠερσικὴν, δοιμέϊιων byrwr 
Περσῶν τραχείας χώρας ἐκγόνων σκληρὰν, where Ast would reject all 
between οὖσαν and σκληρὰν, ἐδ an interpolation. But it will be sifficient 
to omit Περσικὴν, and to insert ἅτε before ποιμένων, as 1 have translated. 
Respecting the rugged country of Persia, see Hepodous i. O91; ix. 122. 

5. Ficin 1s has, “ct militare, si res postularet.”” For his MS. omitted 
orpareve::Oat, found in other MSS. before δέοι. 
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sons being instructed by women and eunuchs; from whence 
they became such as it was likely for those to become, who are 
brought up in luxury! unreproved. Upon the death of Cyrus 
his sons came into the possession (of power), and‘being full of 
luxury and without reproof, atgtirst one of them slew the other, 
through brooking ill an equality; and subsequently the sur- 
vivor (Camb#ses) becoming mad through drinking and a want 
of education, lost his power through the Medes and the then 
called Eunuch,? who viewed with contempt his silly conduct. 
* Clix. These things alsp are reported, and it seems they 
somehow happesed nearly in this fhanner. 

Athen. And it is said moreover that the power came again 
to the Persians through Darius and the seven.* ‘ 

Clin. Wow not? + 

Athen. Let us then take ἃ view,* following out the reason- 
ing. Jor Darius was not the son of a king, nor brought up 
in a luxurious manner. But coming to power, and receiving 
10,5 he divided it, himself the seventh (sharer), into seven por- 
tions, of which there are at present left some small dream-(like)7 
remnants, Sand he thought proper to live, laying down laws 
(and) introducing a kind of equality common (to all);8 and 
he bound under law® the tribute, '© which Cyrus had promised 
the Persigzsy{eng) infusing into all the Persians a feeling of 


τ Ast was the first to correct τροφῷ into ,9ugg: to which ‘he was pro- 
bably led by finding in Ficinus, “in summa rerum licentia.” 

2 The name of the Eunuch was Smerdis. See Herodot. iii, 61. 

3 Ficinus has “ quasi amentem contempscrunt.* Hence in one MS. 
μανίας. Perhaps Plato wrote both μανίας τε καὶ μωρίας, “his conduct 
at once mad and silly.” " wee 

‘ See Herodot. iii. 86.. But as there were only seven conspirators, 
Valekenacr suggests σ (6) instead of ζ (7). 

§ Perhaps θεωρῶμεν should be taken in the sense of a mental vision, 
and be transiated, “ Let us found a theory—” 

4 Between λαβὼν and αὐτὴν 1 suspect μίαν has dropt out, i. e. “ and 
receiving it 4s one—"” 

7 Compére Shakspeare’s langyage in the speech of Prospero: 

" And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
. Leave not a rack Lehind.” 


5- Ficinus, whom Taylor translates literally, has * censuitque viven- 
dum esse sub legibus, ad communem quandam conferentibus equalitatem.’ 

5 In lieu of évédv Stephens elicited ἐνέδει, found subsequently in six 
MSS., from * complex est,” in Ficinns. 

Ἢ Respecting the tribute paid by the Persians, sce Herodotus, i. 192; 
iii. 90. : 
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interest, he attached to himself the masses in Persia, by money 
and gifts. 'His armies therefore did with «a good will add 
countries to his power! not less in number than what Cyrus 
had left. After Darius (came) Xerxes, who was again brought 
up with a royal and luxurious education. But it may be most 
just to 2say perhaps, “ O Dariug, thou hast not learned the evil 
conduct of Cyrus, but hast brought up? Xerxeg,in the same 
manners, as Cyrus did Cambyses. He therefore, as being a 
child of the same education, has brought to pass what is very 
near to the sufferings of Cambyses; and’ from that time? 
scarcely a single Persian kjng has become truly great &xcept 
in name. Now the cause of this was not fortifne, but, accord- 
ing tg my reasoning, the vicious life, which the sons of those, 
who were remarkably rich and tyramnical, for, the most part 
lived. For ncither boy, nor map, nor éld person, will ever 
become superior in virtue from such an education.” And these 
are the matters which we say should be considered by a legis- 
lator, and by us likewise at present. But it is just, O Lace- 
daxmonians, to give this praise to your state, that you never 
distribute any superior honour or food‘ to poverty or wealth, 
or to a private station or a kingly one, which the oracle® from 
some god has not at the first prophetically enjoined. For it 
is not proper in a state, ®to distribute to any one® superior 


e rg aE Pe 

1—! Ficinus has, followed tu the letter by Taylor, ‘ita dilectus a mili- 
tibus—rcgiones ipse subjugasit.”” 

22 The Greek 1s ἴσως, ὃς τὸ Κύρου κακὸν οὐκ ἔμαθες, ἐθρέψω δὲ, where 
Stephens was the first to reject ὃς and to read we—Ast, however, prefers 
ἴσως τὸ Κύρου ὃς ἐθρέψω ᾿Ξέρξην--- Perhaps Plato wrote ἔσωσας τὸ 
Κύρου κακὸν, ὃ οὐκ ἔμαθες εὖ, ἐθρέψω δὲ, icc. thou hast preserved the evil 
of Cyrus, which thou hadst not ὁ ‘agned well. ἣ 

3 Ficinus has “ ex illo tempore.” But that would be in correct Greek 
ἔκ ye τοῦ τότε, not ἐκ Ye τοσούτου, which means cither “ after so great ἃ 
person,”’ or, ‘* from such a long time.” . 

‘ In lieu of τροφὴν Cornarius suggested ἀρχὴν, to which he was leq 
perhaps by ‘‘muncra” in Ficinus. Boeckh and Ast hovsever say that 
τροφὴ implies not only food, but education likewise. 

5 ‘To avoid the tautology in r6—Oeioy παρὰ θεοῦ, Ficinusehas ‘“ ora- 
culo.” But Ast says that by τὸ θεῖον is meant Lycurgus, who is described 
in § 11, as φύσις ἀνθρωπίνη pepefuivg Gig, But in that cgse Plato 
would have written ἀνθρωπεῖον. Perhaps he did write τὸ---ἰθῦνον, ‘the 
directing power—” . ° 

5.-.Ὀ6. The Greck is κατὰ πόλιν ye εἶναι. But Ficinus found in his MS. 
kare πόλιν τῳ veipat, as shown by his version, “in civgateqcuiquam con- 
cire.’ 
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honours, because he is superior in wealth; nor because! he is 
swift-footed, or handsome, or robust, without some virtue, and 
not in the case of a vfrtue even, from which temperance is 
excluded. 

Megil. ? How, guest, say you this? 

[13.] Athen. Fortitude is surely one part of virtue. 

Megil. Wow not? 

Athen. Judge then yourself, after hearing my reasoning, 
whether you would admit any fellow-dweller or neighbour te 
be very brave, wifen not temperate, but profligate ἢ 

Mefil. Speak good words. ᾿ 

Athen. What"then, that an artist is wise in things of his 
art, but unjust ? 

Meygil. By no means. 

Athen. But justice could not be produced* without tem- 
perance. 

Megil. Wow could it ? 

Athen. Nor could he, whom we just now laid down to be 
wise, as possessing pleasures and pains, in harmony with, and 
following right reason. 

Megil. Certainly not. 

Athen. 4But let us still consider this too, touching the be- 
stowing of honours in states, of what kind do they take place 
properly ors+#8-each occasion.4 

Megil. What? 

Athen. Whether temperance, if it” be alone in a soul with- 
out all the rest of virtue, can justly be a thing either of 
honour or-dishonour ? 

Megil. I know not what to say. 

Athen. You speak wiih médération. For had you said 
either the one or the other, about which I asked the question, 


"1 Vicinus emits ἐπεὶ, found after διαφέρων, Perhaps Plato wrote Πλού- 
τῳ διαφέρων' αὐτῷ, “ superior to Plutus himself.” 

? From eienc:, to nearly the eng of the book the conversation is carried. 
on with«Megillt:s, and not, as before, with Clinias. This arrangement, 
as Boeck)t wasc-the first to yemark, is toend in Ficinus. 

bs On account of ἂν in the answer, we must read here φύοιτ᾽ dy in lieu 
(0) VETH:. ' 

pit Such is the literal version of the Greek. ‘Taylor has translated 
the Latin of Ficinus, “Id preterea consideremus, ut quomodo inter cives 
honores recte vel non révte distribuantur, inspiciamus,” ; 
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you would have appeared! to me at least to have spoken be- 
side the measure.” 

Megil. 510 would then have turned gut well.3 

Athen. Be it so. The addition then relating to honours 
and dishonours will be worthy not of a discourse, but rather 
of some irrational silence.4 . 5 

Megil. You appear to me to mean temperance. 

Athen. Yes. But that which benefits us the’most of the 
others, would, in addition to its being honoured the most, he 
honoured the most justly ; and that which is second (in benefit) 
would be second (in area hs and thus each thing obtafning, 
according to the reasoning ‘in succession, its &onours in due 
order, would obtain them justly. 

Me&%il. Such is the case. 

Athen. What then, shall we not say that it is the busi- 
ness of the legislator to distribute*these ὃ 

Megil. And very much so. 

Athen. Are you then willing for us to allow him to distri- 
bute all things, both pertaining to each work, and to trifling 
particulars? But with respect to making a triple division, 
let us endeavour, since we also are somehow desirous of laws, 
to divide the greatest, second, and third, apart from each other. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. We say then that a state ought, agdtmevns, if it is 
about to be preserved happy to the utmost of human power, 
necessarily to distribute fonours and dishonours in a proper 
manner. Now (to do so) properly, it is for the good things 
pertaining to the seul, to be laid down as the most honourable 
and the first in rank, temperance at the same time being pre- 
sent to it (the soul); and us ¢he second in rank, the things 
beautiful and good pertaining to the body; and as the third in 
rank, the things pertaining to property and riches. But if 
any legislator or state proceeds beyond these, by leading either. 
riches to honours, or by placing by mcans of honburs in‘the 


1 [have adopted Boeckh’s ἐδόκεις, simélar to “ yidoreris ” in Cornarius, 
in lieu of δοκεῖς in some MSS., or δοκῆς in others. : ᾿ 

2 On the phrase παρὰ μέλος 56 at PRilob. § 49. δ 9 

3-- The Greek is Καλῶς τοίνυν γεγονὸς ἂν εἴη, which I cannot under- 
stand. Ficinus has, what the®sense requires, ‘‘ Bene igitur factuth est.” 

4 Here ugain I am ata loss to understand ἀλόγου σιγῆς. Unless I 
am mistaken, Plato wrote τινος---οὐ λόγου, of which σιφῆς Would be the 
interpretat on, with a play upon λόγου and οὐ λόγου. 
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foremost rank any of the things in the rear, he will do a deed 
neither holy nor statesmian- like. Is this to be held as said, or 
how ? 

Megil. Let it be held as said clearly. 

Athen. The inquiry into the Persian polity has caused us to 
speak toa greater length on those points. And we find that they 
became much worse still;! and we say the reason was, that 
through their taking away too much of liberty from the people, 
and introducing a despotic power more than was proper, 
, they destroyed the feeling of friendship and of a common in- 
terestin the city ; and that, when this is destroyed, the deliber- 
ations of the rifiers are not engaged in behalf of the governed 
and the people, but for their own power; (and)? should they 
think that something more, even if it were little, would accrue 
to themsclves, they would, by destroying with fire® cities 
overturned, and by (treating) friendly‘ nations in an hostile 
and unpitying manner, at once hate and be hated. But when 
they come to the people during a time of need to fight for 
them, they find in them no such communion of interest, "that 
any one is willing with alacrity ® to runa risk and to fight; and 
though they possess myriads, not to be defined in a calculation, 
yet they are all uscless for war; and, as if in want of men, 
they hire some, and think they will be saved by mercenary 
and forcigansseps ; and added to this, they are compelled to 
act the part of simpletons, proclaiming by their acts,’ that the 
things constantly called honourable Sr beautiful in a state are 
a trifle as compared with silver and gold. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

[14.] Athen. Let then the subject of the affairs of the Per- 
sians, which are now adnrinisteted not correctly through ex- 
cessive slavery and déspotism, have an eng. 


& 


+ 1 In the Greck ἐπὶ ἔτι, to which Stephens was ithe first to object, tyi- 
denily lies 414 πολὺ r1x—Cousin would supply τούτοις after éxi— 

3.4 The words within the lunes have been supplied to complete the sense. 

As the expressien τυρὶ καταφθείραντες is better suited to πόλεις than 
to ἔθνη 1 doubt-not it has been ace ideytally transposed. 

5 On account of the reveding ἂν---ἡγῶνται, the syntax requires, as I 
have tronslated, μισοῖντ' ἄν in lieu of μισοῦνται. 

+s The Greek is αὖ μετὰ προθυμίας 1 οὔ---1 have translated as if it 
were wote pera προθυμίας τινα---- 

7 One MS\ oniuts ἔργρις, which was originally written, I suspect, be- 
fure λέγοντες, not after it. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen, But after this it is proper fer us to go through in a 
similar manner the polity of Attica, ' (that it may appear)! how 
perfect liberty even, exempt from all rule, is not a little worse 
than that, which has a modegation ?in rule under otiers.? 
For at the time, when the Persian invasion took place against 
the Greeks, and perhaps against almost all the Thhabitants of 
Europe, our polity had been of long standing’; and we had some 
four institutions framed with reference to asproperty-census ;3 
and a certain modesty too at that time was a despot, tltrough 
which we were then willing to live in subjectice to the laws. In 
addition to this, the magnitude of the expedition, extending over 
land end sea, brought on a fear not to be overcome, and caused 
us to endure a still greater submission to the rulers and the laws. 
And on all these accounts a violtnt friendship came upon us 
towards ourselves. For nearly ten years before the naval 
battle at Salamis, Datis had arrived, leading the Persian ex- 
pedition of Darius, who had sent him distinctly against the 
Athenians and Eretrians, to reduce them to slavery, and to 
carry them off; and proclaiming‘ death to him, if he did not 
do so. And Datis did in a very short time with his many 
myriads and by main force subdue them entirely; 5and he 
sent a certain dreadtul report to our city,° thates<% one of the 
Eretrians had escaped him; for*that the soldiers of Datis 
had by joining hands to@hands “got, as into a net, the whole 
of Eretria.6 ‘This report, whether arriving true or in any way 
whatever, struck gvith terror the other Greeks, and tlic 
Athenians‘likewise ; and on their sehding ambassadors every 


9 e 

11 So Taylor, from “ut pateat”’ in Ficinus. ° 

*—?2 Yhe Cireck is m ‘one MS. ἀρχῆς ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων. In all the éthers 
ἀρχῆς is omitted. It answers however to “ nfagistratuum dominatione ” 
in l'icinus, who omits on the other hand ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων : to which both Boeckh> 
and Ast object, but are unable to correct it satisfactorily. P&rhaps Plato 
wrote ὑφ᾽ Hynrépwy—without ἀρχῆς. 

3 This alludes to the four divisions of,the people made by Solon, and 
called respectively Πεντακοσιομέξιμνοι, ἱππεῖς, Zevyirag, and Θῆτες, as 
we Jearn from Plutarch, i. p. 87, @.? and Ayisigtle Polit. 15. 10. » 

* As there is nothing on which προειπὼν can depend, Plato probably 
wrote προειπόντος, to answer (0 the preceding πέμψαντος. ᾿ 

‘5—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ terribilisque inde rumor ad 
nos pervenit.” » 9 

‘— The Greek is συνάψαντες γὰρ dpa τὰς yeifac, where Valckenaer 
vn H erodovs iii. 149, tacitly omits ἄρα. He should have read xepoi— 
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where,! no one was willing to assist them, except the Lacede- 
monians; and even they, through the war then raging against 
Messéné, or whether something else, as alleged,? prevented 
them,—for we know not,—arrived one day later than the battle 
that took place at Marathon. After this, mighty preparations 
and innumerable threats are said to have come from the king. 

But as time Went on, Darius was reported to have died, and his 
son, young and vidlent, to have reccived from him the govern- 
, ment, and by no means to have desisted from his (father’s)? un- 
" dertalting, Now the Athenians were of opinion, that the whole 
of this preparativen was against therfliselves, on account of what 
had occurred at Marathon; and hearing of Athos being dug 
through, and of (the shores) of the Hellespont being united, and 
of the great number of the vessels, they thought there was no 
safety for themselves by land or sea ; 4 for that none would assist 
them ; as they recollected that, even when (the Persians) had 
come befoye, and had done thoroughly for the Eretrians, not one 
had given them assistance then, or had run a risk by fighting 
with them ; and they expected the same thing would then take 
place, at least by land ; and on the other hand, by sea they saw 
a want of all means of safety, since more than a thousand ships 
were being brought against them. © They thought, however, 
upon ἃ Simayresagquree ‘of safety, slender indeed and dubious, 
yet the only one, through their looking to what had previously 
occurred, how even then victory had Appeared to spring out 
of difficulties, as they were fighting.’ ‘Carried along upon 
this hope, they found their refuge rested in themselves 
alone and in the gods. All these things then ὁ engendered in 
them a friendship ® with aach ether, both the fear which was 
then.present, and that which, had been produced by the laws. 


* 1 Ficinus alone adds, what Taylor adopts, “ universam Graciam—” 
2 “Plato uliudes to the reason assigned by lHicrodotus vi. 106. See other 
reasons in Justin ii. 9, and Lucian Astrolog. § 25. 
3 So Tayler follows the Latin ef Ficinus, wes a'ceptis paternis desistere,"’ 
ener warping is wanting in the Greeks 
—4* Ikere again Taylor hav neglectel the Greek entirely, and looked 
δ to the Latin of Ficinus, “ pravsertim quia in nullius presidio confi- 
debant* quippe qui memoria tenerent neque tunc, cum primo illorum 
ingtees: capti Eretrienses fuerant, quemquam sibi jopem ferre.”’ 
5. T have thanstated as if the Greck were μαχομένοις dependent on ye- 
γἶσθαι, not μαχομένους connected with νικῆσαι. 
—§ Ficinus has ‘‘majori inter se benevolentia copularant ~—” 
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before,! and which they had felt, when they were submitting 
to their former laws; (a fear) which’we have frequently in 
the preceding discourse called modesty ; to which we have said 
(all)? must be subservient, who are about to become good 
men; (and) of which he who isethe slave? is free and fearless ; 
*whom had not this fear scized,‘ he would never yave quickly 
come® and defended himself and aided the sacred places, and 
tombs, and country, and all the rest of houschold ties, and 
friends, as he did aid at that time; “but cath of us would at 
that period have been routed in sreall parties, and scattered 
one hither and another thither.§ bd 

Megil. And very much so, guest; and correctly have you 
spokeh, and in a manner becoming both to yourse]f and country. 

[15.] Athen. Such is the case, Megillus. For it is just to 
mnention to you, what happened af that time, as being a sharer 
in the nature of your parents. But do you and Clinias consider, 
whether we say what is suited tolegislation. For 1 do not go 
throngh these matters for the sake of telling a story, but for 
the sake of what Lam saying. Fer look ye. Since the same 
circumstance has ina certain manner happened to us, that did 
to the Persians, while they were leading the people to every 
kind of slavery, but we, on the contrary, turning the masses 
to every hind of? freedom, how and what shoatene + ay hence- 
forth? 5 The reasons that have previously occurred to us, 
have in a certain manner*%cen detailed correctly. 


' Instead of τῶν ἔμπροσθεν, which I cannot understand, Ficinus has 
“jam pridem,” for he found, no doubt, in hes MS. τῷ ἔμπροσθεν--- 

? Ficinus alone hag “ omnes,’”’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

3 In lieu of δειλὸς, Heusde, Heisdorf, + aehse, end Ast justly read 
δοῦλος, similar to “ quo quisquis afficitur’” in Fivinus, translated by J'ay- 
lor “a slave—”’ 9 F 

44 The Greek is ὃν εἰ τότε μὴ δέος ἔλαβέν. Ficinus has ‘ac nisi 
presens ille metus pudori huic junctus fuisset—” But ὃν is tobe referyed * 
to the person alluded to in δοῦλος, and hence I have translated as if the 
original reading were rode, not τότε---- 

5—§ The Greck is ξυνελθὼν, but as that could notebe said of a, single 
person, I have translated, as if the original were ὀξὺς 2X\@2*—On the loss or 
corruption of ὀξὺς, see Porson in ps νόβην B61, on Aésch. Sufpl. 901]. 

8—® Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ ut fecisse 
narrantur; sed sparsi alius ali®abiissent ;” adopted in part by Taylor. 

7 Insteaa of “all”? Ficinus has “ mere—’’ j 

38_® Such is the literal version of the Greek. Javlo® ha® translated 
the Latin cf Ficinus, “ habita jam verba et commode dicta quodammodo 
demonstra. t.’ 

᾿ “12 
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Megil. You speak well. But endeavour to point out to us 
still more clearly what has been said just now. 

Athen, This shall be. The people was not, my friends, ac- 
cording to the laws of old, the master of any, but did after a 
certain manner obey willinglyethe laws. 

Meyil. Of, what laws are you speaking ? 

Athen. Those relating in the first place to music as then 
existing—in order that we may detail from the beginning the 
great progress matle ina life of freedom. For music was then 
divided by us according te certain kinds and figures of itself ;1 
and prayers to file gods was a kind of ode, and they were called 
by the name of hymns; and the contrary to this was another 
kind of ode, and a person would have called it lamentftions 
for the most part ;? And another was Pans,’ and another the 
birth of Dionysus, called, I think,‘ a Dithyramb: and they 
have called laws® by this very name, as being another ode ; 
and they have given the additional name of “harp music.” 
After these and some others had been ordained, it was not 
lawful to use one kind for another. But the authority to 
know any of these, and, after knowing, at the same time to 
judge of them, and to fine the person not obedient, was not 
the whistle® nor certain uneducated noises of the multitude, as 
at presen#*fveayet tle clatterings that express praise, but 
it was decreed that persons, who were conversant with educa- 
tion, should themselves hear to tht end in silence; but for 
boys, and boy-leaders,’ and the numerous vulgar, there was 


1 I confess I cannot undeastand ἑαυτῆς. omitted by Ficinus. 

2 Instead of μάλιστα J should prefer κάλλιστα--- 

37 The Peans were hymns*to Afollo, sung originally at Delphi to 
commemorate his killing the serpent, called Python. 

4 This “I think ” is said rather strangely by Plato, as if he did not know 
whether the Dithyramb did or did not relate to the birth of Dionysus. 

᾿ Cousin refeys οἶμαι to the etymology given to διθύραμβος. 

5 In Greek νόμος is literally ‘‘a distribution,” taken in a legal sense, 
the objec? of law being to give each person his own; but here 1t is applied 
in a musical sens¢ to a meastire or tune, that distributes the notes ac- 
cording to the*laws of harmony.  Sjecifically the musical ‘‘ nomes ” 
were sing in honour of “Apvllo, the god of music. Cousin has given 
another but less simple explanation. . 

* Ast says that σύριγξ, “arced,”’ is put hlre for the whistling sound made 
by a reed, and he refers to Murctus, Var. Lect. i, 19, and to Salmasius on 
Solinus, p. 156.° Perhaps it answered to the English “ cat-call.” 

7 The boy-leaders are, I presume, thus put on a level with boys and the 
masses, because’ they were sometimes only manumitted slaves. : 
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the admonition by a rod putting them inorder. These things 
having been thus ordained,' the mujtitude of citizens were 
willing to be ruled, and not to dare to judge in a tumultuous 
manner. After this, as time went on, the poets (themselves) 
became the leaders of this uneducated lawlessness; being na- 
turally indeed poetical, but igndrant with respect to what is just 
and lawful in music, they were acting like Bacchants, and ° 
possessed with joy more than was becoming, and were ming- 
ling lamentations with hymns, and pwans, with dithyrambs, 
and imitated with harp music the music of the hautboy, and by 
bringing together all things to all they involyntarily, through 
their ignorance, asserted falsely that music did not possess any 
correctness whatever; but that it might be judged of most 
correctly by the pleasure of the party gratified, whether he 
were a better person or a worse. φ Composing, therefore, works 
of this kind, and adding to them words of this kind, they in- 
fused into the multitude a lawlessness with respect to music, 
and a daring of their being competent to judge. Hence the- 
atres, from being silent, came to be noisy, as if capable of un- 
derstanding what is beautiful or not in music; and instead of 
an aristocracy in it, a certain depraved theatrocracy was pro- 
duced. For if only a democracy of free men had existed, 
nothing very dreadful would have taken place; but now from 
music there began an opinion withus respeciing tlie wisdom of 
all men in all things, anda lawlessness, and after these did ἃ li- 
centiousness follow. For men became fearless, as if endued with 
knowledge; and this absence of fear generated shamelesness. 
For through boldness to feel no feawof the opinion of a better 
person, is almost a depraved ghamelessness, (resulting) from ἃ 
certain liberty that has dared too much. ° 

Megil. You speAk most true. 

[16.] Athen. And consequent upon this liberty, there would 
arise that of being unwilling to submit to rulers; ard following 
this, to fly from the submission to, and admonition of, a father 
and mother and efders, and to the being ncar the point 8f seeking 
to be not subject to laws; gng (having arrived) at that point, 
to think nothing at all of oaths and ith and the gdds; *by 

e 


. : 

11 have adopted Heindorf’s correction, τούτων οὕτω τεταγμένων, 
founded on Ficinus’s “‘ hec cum ita ordine fierent,” irglie@ οἵ ταῦτ᾽ οὖν 
αὕτω τετιιμένως. . 

? Ficinug has “ unde, ad priscam illam tyrannicamque revoluti naturam, 
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exhibiting and imitating the ancient Titanic! nature, as it is 
called, so that, by again arriving at those? same things, they led 
a life of difficulty, and never ceased from ills. On what account 
then has this been said by us? It appears that I at least? 
ought,to pull up‘ a discourse, like a horse, on each occasion,® 
and not, by having its mouth Without a bridle, to be carried 
away forcibly; and, according to the proverb, fall® trom the 
discourse, as from an ass, But I aguin ask? what was just 
now said. On what account has this been mentioned ? 

Megil. Correctly so. 

Athen. This then has béen said en account of those ? 

Megil. Whom? 

Athen. We have said that a legislator ought in laying down 
laws to aim at three things, how the state may, by being Iegis- 
lated for, become free, and friendly to itself, and possess a mind. 
These were the objects. Is it not so? 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. For the sake of this we selected two kinds® of go- 


cadem ila iterum patiemur duraque secula rursus dcgemus,” plainly 
proving that his MS, read τυραννικὴν for τιτανικὴν, and was defective in 
other respects, or that Ficinus himself did not understand what Plato was 
alluding to. 

1 To this passage Cicero alludes De Legg. ‘‘ Noster vero Plato Titanum 
© gencre statwaremay) Cos, qui, ut illi colestibus, sic hi adversentur ma- 
gistratibus.” From whence it if easy to perceive that instead of τὴν λε- 
γομένην παλαιὰν Τιτανικὴν φύσιν ἐπιδεικνῦσι καὶ μιμουμένοις, Plato 
wrote τὴν λεγομένην πάλην Τιτανικὴν ἐπιδεικνῦσι καὶ φύσιν μιμουμένοις---- 
“‘by exhibiting the so-called ‘Titanic contest, and imitating their nature—” 

2 In lieu of ἐκεῖνα one would prefer τὰ Koda, in allusion to the acts 
of the Titans, the allies of Κρδνυς, who after their defeat were doomed to 
everlasting torments? : ; 

3 For the sake of the syntax we must rood ἐμέ ye for ἐμοί ye, as I have 
translated. ι 

4 This would be an English jockey’s correct translation of ἀναλαμβά- 
yey. : 

5 Ag ἑκάστοτε could not be said of a single occasion, one would prefer 
ἀκατάστατον, “ restless,” similar to “ stare loco nescit,” in Virgil. 

® Instea of βίᾳ ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου φερόμενον, it is*evident δὲ ἃ glance 
that Plato wrote Big φερόμενον, ἀπὸ τοῦ λόγου, ὡς--- With regard to the 
preverb ga’ νου πεσεῖν, gnd the play ‘ipon it in ἀπὸ νοῦ πεσεῖν, sce 
Aristoph. Ney. 1275, and Israsmus in Adag. Chil. i. Cent. 7, p. 200, who 
svems te have wished to read ἀπὸ νοῦ, ὡς qm’ ὄνου, πεσεῖν. © 

” Thave translated as if the Greek were ἐπανερωτῶ αὖ, not ἐπανερωτῷν" 
where the in¢nitive could hardly depend upon δεῖν. 

5 Ficinus alone has«“‘duas gubernationum species,” from whence 
Boeckh clicited ἕνεκ εἴδη δύο from ἕνεκα dgn— 
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vernment, one most despotic, and the other most free; and 
we were considering which of these 45 rightly administered. 
But on laying hold of each of them, as regards! a certain mo- 
deration, on the part of some to be despots, and of others to be 
free, we saw that then (in moderation) prosperity resulted to 
them in an eminent degree, but that when each party was 
proceeding to the extreme, the one, of slavery, atid the other, 
of the contrary, no benefit had accrued to either these or those. 

Megil. You speak most true. ° 

Athen. And moreover, for the gake of these thinge, we 
looked into both the Doric® army, and the cowntry* under the 
Dardan mountains, and the settlement by the sea, and first 
thosee persons who remained after the deluge; and moreover 
we had a previous conversation about music and drunkenness, 
and on subjects still prior to theses For all this has been men- 
tioned, for the sake of secing, how a staté may be best admin- 
istered, and how every one may individually best pass through 
life. Now, if we have done any thing of importance, what 
proof of error can be brought, Megillus and Clinias, against us ? 

Clin. I scem to myself, O guest, to have something in my 
mind, For it appears that the subjects of all the discourse, we 
have gone through, have arisen through soine good fortune. For 
I have come almost in want of them at the Present moment ; 
and both you and Megillus here afe by some opportune acci- 
dent present. For I wil'not conceal from you what has just 
now occurred to me, but I will make it a kind of omen. For 
the greatest part of Crete is attempting at present to establish 
a certain colony, and orders the Cno8sians to take the care of 
the matter; but the city of the (nosgians (imposes it) upon me 
and nine others; and at the same time ordefs us to lay dgwn 
laws (taken) from this place, if any are pleasing to us, and, if 
there are any, from elsewhcre, making no account of their fo- , 
reign character, should they appear to be better. Let us titen 
grant this favour? to myself and you. *%After making a 
selection out of what has been said,’ let ws in our discourse 
turm a state, and colonize iff as if from its conlwmencgment; 


’ By simply inserting εἰς beteveen ἑκατέρας and μετριότητα 1 hve re- 
sivred both syntax and sense. , 

* There is evidently some error here, which might, Lethi@k, be satis- 
factorily currected. 

3—8 Ficinys has, what makes better sense, ‘‘collectis undique legibus—"* 
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and there will be to us at the same time an inquiry into what 
we are in search of, δη at the same time I may perhaps make 
use of this formation for the city that is to be. 

Athen. You are not, O guest, proclaiming a war. And, 
unless there is some oppositign on the part of Megillus, con- 
ceive that every thing on my side will be to the best of my 
power according to your mind. ἢ 

Clin. You speak well. 

Megil. And on my side likewise. 

Clin. You both have spoken most beautifully. Let us then 
endeavour, in ¢he first place, to fotm in our discourse a state. 


BOOK Iv. 


[1.1 Athen. Come then, what kind of state must we imagine 
it isto be? 11 mean that Iam not asking what is its name now, 
nor what it will be necessary to call it in after-time ;! for this 
perhaps its colonization, or some spot, or the surname of some 
river or fountain, or of the gods of the place, may give their 
own appellation to the new state; but this is rather what I 
wish to asleeewserning it, whether it is near the sea, or inland ? 

Clin. The state, of which we are now speaking, is, O guest, 
distant from the sea nearly eighty stadia.? 

Athen. Are there any harbours along it, or is it entirely 
harbourless ? ; ὃ 

Clin. It has, 9s far as is possible, very good harbours, O guest. 

Athen. Ho! ho! What suy you? But is the country 
about it likewise all-prolific, or is it wantjng in some things ? 

Clin. It is nearly in want of nothing. 

Athen.” Will there be any neighbouring state near to it ? 

Clin. Not very ; on which account it is colonized. For an 
expulsipn of the inhabitants having taken place of old in that 
spot, caused the country to be desolate for an immense space 
of tim. ” bet 59 

Athen. But with respect to plains, and mountains, and 
woods, how has it obtained by lot ὦ portion of each ἢ 

1! Ficifiuss translated literally by Taylor, has merely “ neque vero 


nunc de presenti ejus nomine aut de futuro interrogo.” 
2 About eight miles. 
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Clin. 11 is wholly! similar to the rest-of Crete. 

Athen. Would you say it is more reugh than plain? 

Clin, Entirely so. 

Athen. It is not therefore incurably unfit for the acquisition 
of virtue., For, if it were near the sea, and had good harbours, 
but hot all-productive, but wanting in many things, it would 
require for itself some powerful preserver, and sertain divine 
lawgivers,? unless being such naturally, it had been about to 
acquire? many various and depraved mannerg.’ But now it has 
some consolation from its distance of eighty stadia. It ig situ- 
ated indeed nearer the sea than is becoming, bynearly as much 
that it has, as you state, good harbours. ‘There is however this 
desinable circumstance. For a sea, being near to a country, 
‘brings something‘ pleasant each day, althongtr it is in reality 
avery brackish and bitter neighbour.’ For filling it through 
Sretail-trading with forcign commerce® and money-making, 
it begets in the disposition a moral conduct tost backwards and 
forwards,’ and not to be trusted, and (renders) the state faith- 
less and unfriendly to itself and to other nations likewise. 10 
possesses however against these -evils a consolation in being 
all-productive ; since if it were rugged, it is evident that it 
would not be ἢ very productive and all-productive at the same 


‘ Ficinus has “ totius Crete,” as if his MS. read#ejZ instead of ὕλη᾽ 
And so Taylor. Euscbius, in Prep. Ev. xii. p. 617, offers ὅλῳ. 

2—2 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, Peihaps 
Plato wrote ἵνα μὴ πολλὰ, ἅ γ᾽ ἔμελλεν, 10n—?Eo1—similar to ‘ ne con- 
traheret ” in Ficinus, in English—that it might not have, what it was about 
(to have), many— e 

* On the mischief done to the morals of a people by living near the sea, 
Strabo, in vii. 9, refers to Plato, assignigg, by a slip of the memury, to 
the Republic what he had read here in the Laws. ἢ 

‘—4 | have transla&d as if the Greek were originally re νέμει, not, as at 
present, τὸ piv— 

5 The expression ἁλμυρὸν γειτόνημα Plato is said to have taken from 
Aleman, the lyric poct, as we learn from the Scholiast on Ari8tides, quoted 
by Creuzer on Plotinus de Pulchritud. p, 464, who remarks that πικρὸν 
might perhaps be considered by someeto be a gloss; for Artstotle says, 
Περὶ Αἰσθησ. iv. p, 1438, B., τὸ δὲ ἁλμυρὸν καὶ πικρὸν, σχεδὸν "τὸ αὐτὸ " 
but such is not his own opinion€ 5 * » » ο. 

5.-θοΞ Qn the difference between ἔμπορος and κάπηλος see at Sophist, § 19. 

7. Timeeus rightly explainseradipBorog by wodvperaBorog Kab ἐπὶ μιᾷ 
γνώμῃ μὴ μένων, similar to the description given by Virgil ofa woman, 
“‘varium et mutabile semper.” ν 

8..-5 This I confess I cannot understand. I*could have understood, 
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time.* For possessing this (advantage), by possessing a great 
export-trade, it would i return be filled with gold and silver 
coin in abundance;! than which a greater evil cannot, so to 
say, exist, (comparing) one thing with another, in a state, as 
regards the possession of manners generous and just, as we 
stated, if we remember, in our’ previous discourse. . 

Clin. Weeto recollect; and we concede that we were then 
and we are now speaking correctly. 

Athen. But how is the country situated as regards timber 
for shjp-building ? 

Clin, There ὧδ not any"fir worth mentioning, or pine, and 
not much cypress; and a person would find little of larch, 
or plane-trees, which it is necessary for shipwrights to make 
use of for the inner parts of vessels. 

Athen. And this too would not be ill for the nature of the 
country. ; 

Clin. Tow so? 

.1then, Peeause it is good for ἃ city to be unable to imitate 
casily its enemies in mischievous imitations. 

Clin. 'To which of the subjects that have been mentioned 
have you, after looking, said what you are now stating ? 

[2.] <Ithen. Do thou, O excellent man, ? watch me, looking 
to what was said at the beginning, the question about the 
Cretan laws, ROW they looked to one thing.2 And you two as- 
serted that this very thing was what regards war ; but I, taking 
you up, said, that when! such laws, being laid down, looked to 


“since, had 1t been rugged, 1t would not have been very productive, much 
lexs all-productive [ think,” in Greek, οὐκ ἂν πολύφορος ye εἴη, μὴ τι γε 
πάμφορος, οἶμαι. Ast however, says tat Ficinus has correctly translated, 
κε cumque silvosa sit et aspera, licet omnia terat, non tamen abunde omnia; 
nam si esset ad omnia ferax et facunda~’’ And ¢» Taylor to the letter. 

1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ multum auri atque argenti,” as 
if his MS. read πολλοῦ in lieu of πάλιν--- 

242 Ast βίον thatafter pudarre, “watch,” is to be supplied “if perchance 
I say what is at variance with previous assertions.” But such an ellipse 
is not, 1 sespect, to be found elsewhere in Plato; who probably wrote 
here Ὧ δαιμῴώνιε, ipdratréc μ’ εὖ, εἰς τὸ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς εἰρημένον ἀποβλέπων 
πεβὶ τῶν, Κρητιωών νόμων--- Weil hast thon, O excellent man, watched 
ime while looking to what was said at the beginning about the laws of 
Crete, té.at they looked to one thing—where I have omittted τὸ before 
mepi—To avoid however all the difficultics of the text, Ficinus omi.s 
we πρὸς ἕν τιιβλέροιεν ; and 50 too does Taylor; but he translates Lam 
looking,” as if the Green were ἀποβλέπω, not ἀποβλέπων. 
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virtue, it was well; but when! only to a part, but not to the 
whole almost of virtue, I did not entirely agree. Do you then 
still again watch? my present? legislation, while following me, 
if perchance I lay down any law not tending to virtue, or 
toa part of virtue. For I make it a fundamental position, 
that he alone lays down a law correctly, who, like an 
archer, ever aims at that, on which alone some of those things 
that are ever beautiful4 follow close, but who leaves all the 
rest, whether it be wealth or any thing else of that kind, 
which happens to exist without those before mentioned. And I 
said on one side, that the ingitation of enemies would be then® 
mischievous, when any one residing near the sea is annoyed by 
enemies, as for instance—for I will relate (it) to you, although 
not wishing to remind you of a past annoyance when Minos 
imposed the payment of a tributesupon the inhabitants of At- 
tica, through his having acquired a great ‘power by sea. But 
the Athenians did not at that period possess, as they do now, 
ships of war, nor a country abounding in wood, suited for 
ship-building, so as to exhibit with facility a naval power. 
Hence they could not, through nautical imitation, become im- 
mediately sailors themselves at that time, and defend them- 
selves against their enemies. And it would have been for 
their advantage to have lost many times 7seven, young men,’ 
. ce. 

ΡΤ T have twice translated gs if the Greck were ὅτε, not 6r¢+—Ficinus 
has “‘ quoniam—quoniam,” adopted by ‘Taylor. 

2 As Clinias had been alreatly said to be on the watch. he and his friend 
Megillus could not beordered “to watch in return; ἢ but they might 
be * to watch still again.” Hence [ have trafslated, as if the Greek were 
αὖ ἔτι φυλάξατε, not ἀντιφυλάξατε. ° 

3 Belore τῆς παρούσης the artic τὰ has evidontly dropt out; for 
otherwise the genitive yould be without regimen, and so too would: the 
verb transitive. 

4 Bekker retains here καλῶν, acknowledged by Ficinus, as shown by , 
his version,“ aliquid corum, qu bona sunt.'’? But Ast would “ead καλὸν, 
found subsequently in four MSS., and taking τίθεσθαι passively, compare 
the law, and not the law-giver, to an archer, as m Legg. xi. p. S84, B., καὶ 
12, τοὺς νόμους τοξύτου---στοχάζεσθαι δικην. But as παραλείπῳ must 
be said of a person, not a thing, we musteadopt the ordinaty versign. e 

5. Instead of τὴν κακὴν τοιάνδε, Ficinus found in his MS, κακὴν rore— 
For his version is “‘improbam junc—” 2 

§ To the naval power of Minos allusion is made by Thneydides, i. 4, 
while the circumstances relating to the tribute are detailad bg Diodorus, 
iv. 60, and Ovid. Met, vii. 556. ® 


7—" Such was the tribute the Athenians were required to pay. 
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before ' (suffering what happened to them. For,)! instead of 
being foot-soldiers, with heavy arms, and remaining firm,” 
they were accustomed, on becoming sailors, frequently to leap 
with a run into and upon the vessels, and to come back again 
quickly ; and to think they were doing nothing disgraceful in 
not daring to die, by waiting for the attacks of the enemy 
advancing ;"and there were pretexts plausible and ready to 
those throwing away their arms, and making, as they said, 
not disgraceful flights; for language of this kind® is wont 
‘to anise from naval heavy-armed troops4‘—(language) by no 
means worthy,Sof unbounded praise, but very much the con- 
trary.” For it is never proper to accustom persons to mis- 
chievous habits, and this too the best part of the citizeng, And 
it is surely possible to understand this from Homer, that such 
conduct is not honourable» For with him Ulysses abuses 
Agamemnon for exhorting the Greeks, at that time pressed 
down by the Trojans in fight, to draw down their ships to the 
sea, and he (Ulysses) is harsh against him (Agamemnon), and 
says, (Il. xiv. 96,) 


Thou bid’st, while e’en of war, still standing round, 

The clamour’s heard, our well-bench'd ships to drag 
Seaward, that, what the Trojans oft have wish’d, 

Their prayers may be accomplish’d, and ’gainst us 

The sculeiom on high Death turn. But ne’er will Greeks 
Hold to the fight, while‘ships to sea are drawn ; 

But frighten’d look, and from the fgay retreat. 

Such hurt will bring the counsel thou dost preach. 


He too knew then that three-banked galleys standing near® 


‘—!' The words between the luneg are found only in the Latin of Fici- 
nus, which Taylor has translated “ quod illis accidit perpeti; nam.” 

3 En lieu of νομίμων, which is unintelligible, Ficinus found in his ΜΆ.» 
with which all but one agree, μονίμων, as shown by his version “ terres- 

. tribus firmisque copiis ;”? and so read Plutarch, i. p- 363, F., ἀντὶ μονίμων 
ὁπλιτῶν κατὰ Πλάτωνα ναῦται γενόμενοι. ‘ 

* From “ hujusmodi,” in Ficinus, Coray was led, on Plutarch i, p. 208, 
20, to supgest τοιαῦτα for rairg, adopted by Bekker. 

* Inv lieu of ναυτικῆς ὁπλιτείας, which seems a very strange expres- 
sion, ong would expect νρυτικῆς πολιτείας, “ a nautical polity.” Fora 
state and ship were first compared by Alcmus, as shown, by Horace, Od. 
i. 14, end then by So hocles in Antig. 189, and Cicero Epistol. xii. 25. 

5—8 The Greek is ἐπαίνων πολλάκις μυρίων ἀλλὰ τοὐχαντίον, But 
Ficinus hag‘non laude quidem ulla sed vituperatione summopere dig- 
nas,” which leads to ἐπαίνων μυρίων ἀλλὰ πολλάκις τοῦ ἐναντίου. 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has “ad pugnantium fugam 
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were an evil to heavy-armed soldiers while fighting at sea. 
For even lions would, by adopting similar conduct, be ac- 
customed to fly from stags. Moreover the states, when power 
and safety depend upon a navy, do not bestow honours 'on 
the most beautiful of warlike cpncerns.! For an account of 
the pilot’s art, ? and the rower’s art, and that which is connected 
with persons of various kinds and of no great worth, no one 
could bestow upon each individual honours in a proper man- 
ner. And yet how cana polity deprived of this exist cor- 
rectly ? e ° 
Clin. It is nearly impossfble. But yet, O guest, we Cre- 
tans say that the naval battle, which took place at Salamis, of 
the Greeks against the Barbarians, has preserved Greece. 
Athen. And indeed many both of theeGreeks and Barba- 
rians assert the same thing. Buf we, my friend, both I and 
Megillus here, say, that the battle of foot-soldiers at Mara- 
thon and Plats did one of them begin, and the other com- 
plete, the safety of the Grecks; and some made the Greeks 


paratas,” omitting ἐν θαλάττῃ παρεστῶσαι. With regard to the senti- 
ment in the text, it was proposed by some of the Athenians to burn all 
their vessels, previous to the last decisive battle, in the harbour of Syra- 
cusc, and to march their army by land through Sicily; for the enemy 
would not be able to follow them thithey, and the τοῦτα would conduct 
themselves with greater fortitude, when they saw all means of retreat cut 
off. See Thucyd. vii. 60. e 

1—! This I can hardly understand. For honours were most assuredly 
bestowed on those who excelled in war. Hence in lieu of πολεμικῶν one 
would prefer πολιτικῶν,  statesmanlike.” 

? Between κυβερνητικῆς γὰρ and καὶ ἐρετικῆς the text has καὶ πεντη- 
κονταρχίας, which means, says Αϑίῳ “tha command of a ship with fifty 
rowers,” referring to Jul. Pollux i. 119, and he mfght have added i. 96. 
But though the word πεντηκόνταρχον is found in Demosthenes, p. 1212, 
21, R., as applied to the officer over fifly rowers, yet here the question is 
not about the number of rowers, or even of soldiers on boart, but about. 
a specific art, requisite in all vessels. Hence, unless I am freatly fhis- 
taken, in kai πεντηκονταρχίας lies hid καὶ κελευστικῆς καὶ ἀναρχίας : of 
which καὶ κελευστικῆς should follow κυβερνητικῆς γὰρ and καὶ ἀναρχίας 
come after καὶ ἐρετικῆς : for otherwise the subsequent γιγνομένης will 
want its noun. With regard to tlf δίῆοὐ οἵ κελρυστὴς, it Will be gufficifht 
to refer to Alcibiad. i. p. 125, C., "Apa κελευστῶν χρωμένων ἐρέταις ; Nai. 
Κυβερνητικὴ γὰρ αὕτη γε ἀρεπή : where the same three things are ‘nited, 
and all relating to the arts required in vesscls. Then as regards ἀναρχίας, 
the sailors of old were, like those of more modern tirs,-®witness the 
mutiny at the Nore in 1797—accustomed to disfcgard discipline ; and 
lence Eurigides has in Hec. 611, ναυτική τ᾽ avapyia. 
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better, but some nae better, so to say of the battles that conjointly 
saved us at that time ; for to the naval battle at Salamis I will 
add the one at Artentisium. But now, looking to the virtue of 
a polity, let us consider the nature of the region, and the order 
of the laws; not thinking, as the many do, that to be preserved 
and to exist is alone to mankind the most honourable of all 
things, but fo become the best, and to continue to be so, for 
as long a period as they may live. But this, I think, has been 
stated by us in tke former part of our discourse. 

Clén. How not? 

Athen. Leteus then consider tiiis alone, whether we are 
proceeding in the same path as being the best for states, touch- 
ing their settlement and legislation. € 

Clin. (Let ‘us do so) very much. 

[3.1 Athen. Tell me, then, what is next in order to this, what 
are the people, who are to be the colonists ; ; whether any one 
(may go), who is willing from the whole of Crete, since the 
masses have become in the cities more numerous than according 
to the quantity of food to be got from the land? For you surely 
do not bring together whoever of the Greeks is willing (to go). 
And yet I see that some persons from Argos, and /Egina, and 
other parts of Grecce, have settled themselves in the country 
amongst you. But for the present, tell me, from whence do 
you say there will be an army of citizens ? 

Clin. It seems it will be from *#he whole of Crete; and 
of the rest of the Greeks it appears that (the colonizers) will 
receive persons from Peloponnesus, as fejlow-scttlers for the 
most part. For, what ‘you were saying just now, you said 
truly, that there ‘are some,from Argos, and the race, which has 
the highest charatter here at present, is that of Gortyna, be- 
cause it happens to have settled there ! from Gortyna in the 
,Peloponnesus. 

Athen.t The establishment of a colony would not take place 
in states with equal facility, when one family, like a swarm of 
bees, going ν from one country settles down, friends from friends, 
after laving'been, as it were, oesieged by a certain want of 
space, or compelled by some other sufferings of a similar kind. 
For # sometimes happens that a ‘part of a city is forcibly 
driven out,by peditions and compelled to migrate as strangers to 


1 In lien of ταύτης Ficinus found in his MS. rabry—At least his ver- 
sion has “‘ huc migravit—” 
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some other spot; and sometimes a whole city has exiled itself, 
after being thoroughly vanquished in War. In all these cases 
then it is easy for one to be colonized and governed by laws, 
but difficult for another. For when a colony is of one race, 
and has the same language, and, the same laws, it possesses a 
kind of friendship, as being a partaker in the same holy rites, 
and every thing else of a similar kind, nor docs ‘ft easily en- 
dure other laws, and a polity foreign to what it had at home. 
And sometimes a colony, having revolted thnough the badness 
of its laws, and through custom still gecking to adopt thevery 
same habits as those, by whith it was previousl*scorrupted, be- 
cones refractory and disobedient to its colonizer and legislator. 
But om the other hand a colony, composed of all kinds of 
people flowing together to the same point, will perhaps be 
more willingly obedient to certain*new laws; but to conspire 
together, and, like a pair of horses to froth together,! as the 
saying is, individually to the same point, is the work of a long 
time and very difficult. Nevertheless legislation and the 
colonization of states isa thing the most effective of all for 
virtue in man. 

Clin. 1t is probable; but tell me more clearly, looking to 
what have you said this ? 

[+.] ‘hen. 1 appear to myself, good sir, while praising 3 
and speculating about legislators, (δ᾽ be about to say something 

° e 

' The MSS. generally read Enpgvoiieas, “ to weld together,”” translated 
by Ficinus, “unum idgmque—efilaré.” But that would be a tautology 
merely after ξυμπνεῦσαι. Onc MS. has ξιψιφῦσαι, which leads to £vr- 
αφρίσαι, “to froth together,” which a pair of horses would do by making 
similar exertions. The word ἀφρίζεξβν is applied to,horses in a chanvt- 
race by Sophocles in ΕΚ]. 70, and hence mn Aristophanes, Eip. 902, Ἄρματα 
δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλοισιν avarerpappiva Φυσῶντα καὶ πνέοντα προσκινήσεται, 
where since φυσῶντα is the same as πνέοντα we may read ᾿Αφρίσαντα, 
similar to the expression in Petronius, “inter sudores anhglitusqus.”’ * 
There are however those, who would be content with “ pufling and blow- 
ing,’ as the version of φυσῶντα καὶ πνέοντα. 7 

4 One MS. has ἐπανιὼν, adopted by B&kker in hieu' of trawvey..which 
Ast refers to the words spoken Jugt ,betore, ἐστὶ νομοθεσίας--τελεώτατῳ 
πρὸς ἀρετὴν ἀνδρῶν. But in that case Plath Would have writterPe‘pyxé- 
ναι: for ἐρεῖν has always a future sense. On the other hand, ἐπηγιὼν, 


“‘returning,” could hardly be Sid here; for the subject of the laws had 
not been lost sight of. Hence I should prefer ἐπαΐων, S38 owjng—”’ The 


two verbs ἐπαινεῖν and ἐπαΐειν have becn similarly jntebgfanged in Hipp. * 
Maj. p. 291, D., and Euthyd. § 79, as remarked by Heindorf. : 
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unimportant. But if we shall say aught opportunely, it would 
le no matter. And yet why do I feel a difficulty ? for nearly 
all human affairs appear to exist in this manner. + 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. T was about to say, that no man is ever a legislator ; 
hut that fortune and all kinds of accidents, happening in all 
kinds of ways, are our legislators. For either a war by vio- 
lence has overturned polities and changed laws, or the want of 
means arising fgom severe poverty. Many innovations too 
diseages compel men to make, through pestilences falling 
upon them, gnd unfavourable seasons during many years. 
He then, who foresees all this, will be cager! to exclaim, as I 
just now did, that no mortal was ever a legislator, but that 
nearly all human affairs are accidents; and that it is possible 
for him, who asserts all this respecting navigation, and the 
arts of the pilot, and physician, and general, to appear to speak 
correctly. But on the other hand, it is equally possible for 
the person (to appear) to speak correctly on these points, who 
says this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. That a god, and, together with a god, fortune and 
opportunity govern all human affairs; but that it is necessary 
to admit that art, a somewhat milder power, follows them. 
For on the occasion of a storm I should consider it a thing of 
great moment for the pilot’s art tq, take a-part, or not. Or 
how (say you) ? 

_ Clin, Thus. Fe 

Athen, Will not the same reasoning apply similarly in the 
ease of other things? And we must attribute the very same 
principle to legislation ; that, other things concurring which 
ought to happen to a country, if it is aVout to live happily, 
it is requisite for a legislator, who adheres to truth, to fall 

“on-cach e2casion upon a state of such a kind. 

Clin, You speak most true. 

Athen. Would not he then, who possesses an art for each of 
the above-mentioned occasions, ‘be justly able? to pray for 

1 Instead of ἀΐξειεν Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. ἀξιώσειεν, 
for hi€ version is ‘‘ non verebitur,’’ translated by Taylor “ will think fit.” 

? This is the only rendering of μέγα πλεονέκτημα suited to the context. 


‘But such is‘not the uspal meaning of πλεονέκτημα, 
3 One would father expect “be said” than “be able—”’ 
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something to be present! with him through fortune, should 
he be wanting? only in art? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And all the rest just now mentioned would, if com- 
manded to tell their prayers, say so. Is it not so? ‘ 

Clin. Tow not ? ° 

Athen. And a legislator likewise would, I think, go the same. 

Clin. So I think. 

Athen. Come then, Legislator, (and say)—for let us address 
him—a city possessing what, and being in‘what state, shall 
we give you, Sand you take gnd holdy so that you may admin- 
ister sufliciently, from the things remaining,‘ th® city?) What 
is it possible to assert rightly after this? Shall we not 
say surely something belonging to the legislatqr? For it is 
mect.® , 

Clin. It is. ° 

Athen. This. Give me a city governed by a tyrant, he 
will say; and let the tyrant be a young man, of a good me- 
mory, and docile, and brave, and naturally of a magnificent 
disposition ; and let that, which, we said before, ought to fol- 
low all the parts of virtue, now accompany the soul of the 
tyrant, if there is about to be any benefit from the presence of 
the other qualities. 

Clin. Our guest, Megillus, appegrs to me to say that tem- 
perance should follow the other virtues. Is it not so? 

Athen. Yes, temperanct, Clinias, in its popular sense, and 
not that, which any one in solemn, phrase would call pru- 
dence, and compel’ it to be temperance ; but that feeling 


which, inherent in boys and savage animals, byrsts into flower 
+ e 

! Correct Greek requires παρεῖναι αὐτῷ, not παρὸν αὐτῷ — 

2 One MS. has, what*the syntax demands, éxwWéy. TFicnmus has “ἢ nec 
alia re, preterquam artificio, opus sit.” Fiom which it is difhcult to dis- 
cover what he found in his MS. : . 

3—3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ffeinus, dnd 
after him by Taylor. 

4. Ast says that ἐκ τῶν λοιπῶν meanse hereafter-.” But tMl such a 
meaning is confirmed by suflicient examples, I shall continue to believe 

-that Plato wrote ἐκ τῶν λεγομένωϑ, * afiér what has been shid— ¥ * 

5—§ The Greck is dpa τοῦ νομοθέτου φράζωμεν τοῦτο; ἡ yap; which, 
Stalbaum says, labours under ome great corruption. He would there- 
fore read dpa τὸ rov— with Ast, and reject τοῦτο, and ἢ γάρ likewise, as 
it is wanting in Ficinus. 1 have however translated, as if P¥ato*nad written , 
dpa τοῦ νομοθέτου φράζωμέν πού τι ὄν; δεῖ yap.” 

6 x 
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on the instant, so that some are incontinent! with respect to 
pleasures, but others gontinent ; and which we said,” when it 
exists apart from the many things called good, is not worth 
mention. For you understand what I am saying ? 

Clin. Perfectly. 

Athen. This nature, then, éct our tyrant possess in addition 
to those (rgentioned above), if the city is about to have a 
polity in the quickest and best manner possible, and on the re- 
ceiving of which it may live the most happily. For there nei- 
ther is, nor willthere ever be, the establishment of a polity 
ntoré rapid or better than this. 

Clin. But I%w, O guest, and by what argument would any one, 
who asserts this, persuade himself that he is speaking correctly ? 

Athen. It ,is easy, Clinias, to understand how this is so 
naturally. ᾿ : 

Clin. How say yon? Do you assert,} if the tyrant is a young 
man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, (and) mag- 
nificent ? 

Athen. Add too fortunate’ in nothing else, except in that 
during his time a legislator is existing worthy of praise, and 
that a cértain fortune leads the two to the same point. For, on 
this taking place, there is brought to pass by a god nearly every 
thing which (is done), when he wishes any state to be emi- 
nently prosperous ; and in, the second degree, when two rulers 
are of such a kind; and in the third degree, (when three) ;> 
and in a similar proportion more dfificult, (as the rulers) ® are 
more numerous; 7 but, the contrary, by how much the con- 
trary happens.’ A : 


a . 

' How the idea gf temperunce @an be thus mixed up with that of in- 
continence, I certainly cannot understand. Others, I hope, will be more 
fortunate. ὧν 

2 In iii. § 12, p. 696, 1). 

_ The Greek 1s εἰ τύραννος γένοιτο, φὴς, νέος--- But as there is an 
allusion to what had been stated just beture, Plato wrote, I suspect, οὐ, 
τύραννος εἰ γένοιτο, ἔφης, νέος--- “ Did you not say, if a tyrant were 
young—”’ * 6 . 

41 ‘have folc wed Ast in assigning Εὐτυχὴς to the Athenian, not, as 
Stephems did, to Clinias, ¢nisled, it would seem, by Ficinus. 

5, ® Ficinus has alone preserved the words, requisite for the sense, in 
his véFsion, adopted by Taylor, “ tertio loch, si tres ; et, successionis eadem 
ratione scryata, eo difficilius, que plures.”’ ; 

: ae Fict us®has Fyraphrased this, “‘atque contra, quo pauciores, eo 
acilius.”’ 
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Clin. You assert, as it seems, that the best state would result 
from a tyranny, in conjunction with a guperior legislator and 
a well-regulated tyrant; and that it would most easily and 
rapidly change ‘into that from such a kind as this;' and that 
the second in degree is from an oligarchy ; and ? the third in 

. degree, from a democracy. [8.19 not so?? 

Athen. By no means. But the first is prodced from a 
tyranny; the second, from a regal polity; the third, from a 
certain democracy ; but with respect to the fourth, an oligar- 
chy would be able to receive a generation of this kind with 
the utmost difficulty. For yy it there are the greatest num- 
ber of the powerful. Now we say, that these things then take 
place, when a legislator is naturally true, and when there ex- 
ists in him a strength in common with those, who possess the 
greatest influence in the state. But where this exists the 
fewest in number, but at the same time the most strong, as in 
the case of a tyranny, in this way and then there is wont to 
take place a rapidity and easiness in the change. 

Clin. How? For we do not understand. 

Athen. And yet I think this has been said by us, not once, 
but often. But perhaps you never saw a state under a tyrant. 

Clin. Nor am I desirous of such a spectacle. 

Athen. And yet you may see it in the one just now spoken of. 

Clin. What? Ἑ 

Athen. That the tyrant, who wishes to change the habits of 
a state, has no need either of (great)? labour, or any very long 
time for the accomplishment of his purpose. For‘ it is neces- 
sary that he should proceed the first in whatever road he 
wishes, either to turn the citizens to the pursuit of virtue, or 
the contrary, and mark out thecourse by acting himself the 
first, and praising ard honouring some things, but bringiny a 

\—1 The Greck is εἰς τοῦτο ἐκ τοῦ τοιούτου, which I hardly under- 
stand. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘ ex illa in hance: ’sbut odvoc 
and 6 τοιοῦτας are not opposed to cach other in Greck, as “1116 ” and 
“hic ” are in Latin. ς . 

22 So Ficinus correctly. The Greck 15 ἢ πώς λέγεις ; καὶ τὸ τρίτον 
ἐκ δημοκρατίας. But ἣ πώς λέγεις could not be thus introduced hetweer 
the second and ‘third assertion. It is truce hoWever that obdapwe could 
not give the answer to πώς, bu} it might to οὕτως, what Plato prebably 
wrote, not ἢ πώς. 

3 Ficinus has ‘‘ multo labore,” as if his MS. read πολλῷν φτόνων, not 
πόνων simply. » 

* In lieu of δὲ one would prefer γὰρ, similar to ‘nam "’ in Ficinus. 


¥ 
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blame upon others, and disgracing the party that is disobedi- 
ent in each of these dqings. 

Clin. And how can we imagine! that the other citizens 
will quickly follow him, who has obtained such persuasion, 
and at the same time force? 

Athen. Let no one persudie us, friends, that a state has 
ever changad 2 its laws more quickly and easily by any other 
way than the leading of its rulers, or that this happens now 
by any other means, or will happen ever again. For that 
indecd is neither’ impossible for us, nor would it be done with 

‘ difficulty. But this is tke thing Jillicult to be done, and has 
rarely taken Place in a long time; although, when it does 
happen, it produces in the state, in which it is found, ten 
thousand, or rather every good thing. 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. When a divine love of temperate and just pursuits 
is inherent in certain mighty powers, whether they rule ac- 
cording to a monarchy, or a marked superiority in wealth or 
family, or should any one bring back the nature of Nestor, 
who they say excelled all men in the power of speaking, and 
still more in temperance. But this, as they say, took place in 
the times of ‘Troy, but in ours not at all. If then such a man 
existed formerly, or shall exist, or is at present amongst us, he 
lives in a blessed state, and blessed too are those, who hear 
the words proceeding from his temperate mouth. Of ἃ similar 
kind is the reasoning respecting 411 power, that, when the 
greatest power of a man falls to the same point with the acting 
prudently and temperajecly, then the préduction of the best 
polity and of such kind of laws takes place, but otherwise it 
will never be. Jet this then be held to be spoken oracularly, 
as if it were a story detailed,* and to have been shown, that 
in one way it is difficult for a state to have good laws, and in 

ἡ another, fhat, if what we have said should take place, it would 
have them in a manner the quickest and the easiest by far. 


€ ’ 

1 One MS. has πανταχοῦ μέγα οἰόμεθα, similar to “ ubique magnum 
gnid aut ardiwem existimabimug— ὁ agopted by Cousin. 

5. Or®account of the fullbwing, μηδὲ νῦν γίγνεσθαι μηδὲ αὖθις ποτε γενή- 
σεσθῳῳ, it is evident that a past tense is required here, μεταβαλεῖν, tound 
in one MS., without ἂν, or what would be preferable, μεταβεβληκέναι. 

+ Unlessgl mistaken, Plato wrote not οὖν καθαπερεὶ, but οὖν, οὐ 

“καθάπερ ypavoi, simar to conte γραὸς μῦθος in Gorg. p. 527, A., and 
ὥσπερ ταῖς ypavai ταῖς τοὺς μύθους λεγούσαις, in Rep. i. p. 350, E. 
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Clin. How so? 

Athen. Let us now endeavour, by hdapting our laws to 
your state, to mould it, as old men do boys,! by our discourse. 

Clin. Let us go this road, and no longer delay. 

[5.1 Athen. But let us call uppn a god for the preparation 
of the state. And may he hear, and hearing come to us, in a 
propitious and kind manner, to adorn, in conjunction with us, 
the state and laws: 


Clin. May he come! ‘ 
Athen. But what kind of polity have we in our mind t® en- 
join upon the state ? ° 


Clin. Inform me still more clearly what you wish to say ; 
for inStance, whether it ix a certain democracy, or oligarchy, 
or aristocracy, or a regal government. For you would not 
surely speak of a tyranny, as we sfould imagine. 

Athen. Come, then, which of you is willing to answer first, 
by stating what is the polity at home ? 

Megil. Is it not more just for myself, who am the elder, to 
speak first ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Megil. When I consider, guest, the polity of Lacedwmon, 
I am unable to tell you what I ought to call it thus? For it 
appears to me to be similar to atyranny. For the power of 
the Ephori in it is wonderfully tyrannical. And yet it some- 
times appears to me to be the most similar of all states toa 
democracy. But, on the other hand, not to say that it is an 
aristocracy, is perfeetly absurd. There is in it likewise the 
office of a king for life, which is said, ‘both by all men, and by 
us too, to be the most ancient ef all. On being then asked 
thus suddenly, I cannot, as I have said, by a definition, tell 
you which of these polities it is. 

Clin. I too, Megillus, appear to be affected in the same. 
manner as yourself. For I am quite at a loss as to‘which' of 
these I should firmly assert the polity in Cnossus to be. 

Athen. For you, most excellent men, do'really? participate 

ν " δος ς “ e 3s 
1 The Greek is παῖδα--- Βαϊ Ficinus, “ tanquam seniores pueris,” as if 
his MS. had ὥσπερ παισὶ--- Q@ne MS. reads παῖδες, evidently an® error 
for παῖδας. 
* Ficinus, probably through not understanding οὕτως, has%omitted it. 
Plato wrote, 1 suspect, ἁπλώς, “ simply.” 
3. Ficinus has “ Vera—reipublicew :” which has led me to believe that 
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in polities. But thoge, which we now name such, are not 
polities, but settlements of cities, ruled over, and a slave to! 
some portions of each other, and each is denominated from the 
power of the ruler. But if it were meet for a city to be called 
after this manner, it ought ¢o0 be called by the name of the 
god, who ig,the ruler of those that possess truly a mind. 

Clin. Who is this god ? 

Athen. Must we then still to a small extent make use of a 
fable, if we are about to explain in a careful manner what has 
beerf just now asked? 15 it not meet to do so in this way ? 

Clin. By %il means. 5 

[6.1] Athen. A long time antecedent to that of the cities, 
whose settlement we have before gonc through, there is ‘aid to 
have existed in thé time of Saturn a certain government of, 
and dwelling in, them extremely happy, and of which that, 
which is now administered the best,? exhibits an imitation. 

Megil. It would as it seems be very requisite to hear 
about it. 

Athen. It appears so to me; and hence I have brought the 
subject amongst us during our conversation. 

Megil. And you have done so most correctly ; and you will 
act very correctly too in bringing to an end the fable in due 
order as far as it is suitable, ΗΜ 

Athen. I must do as you say. We have received then a 
report of the happy life of the pergons living of that period, 
how it possessed all things without stint and produced spon- 
taneously. OF this state of things the cause is said to have 
been something of this kind. Saturn, well knowing, as we 
have, already detailed, that n¢ human nature, when adminis- 
tering with absolute power the affairs of,,man, is so sufficient, 
as not to be filled with insolence and injustice, did, from re- 
flecting upon this, place over our cities, as kings and rulers, 


Plato wrote "Ὄντως γὰρ, ὦ ἄριστοι, ἀρίστων πολιτειών, with the usual 
play on the words ἄριστοι ἀρίστων. See my note on ΖΦ ΒΟΥ). Suppl. 304. 
a? Ficinus, whom ‘Taylor follpws.to,the letter, has more correctly “ in 
quibus-una pars servit aheri.” For he thus avoids the tautology in δὲσ- 
ποζομένων καὶ dovAevovowy. And hence his MS. probably read deo- 
ποζόντων--- 

2 In liemof ἀριστοκρατεῖται, acknowledged by Ficinus, whose version 
is “ab optimatibus aubernatur,”” Stephens mentions a var. lect., ἄριστα 
οἰκεῖται, subsequently found in two MSS., and similar to ἄρεστα otkoin, 
in iii. § 16, p. 702, A. oe 
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not men, but Demons of a more divine and excellent race; 
1just a8 we now do, by placing some men over flocks of sheep! 
and such herds of cattle as are tame. For we do not make 
oxen rulers of oxen, nor goats of goats; but we ourselves 
rule over them, as being of a petter race than them. »The 
same thing does? the god, who being a lover of mankind has 
placed over us the race of Demons, as being better than us; 
which through the great inactivity on their part, and great 
too on ours, has taken care of us, and bysimparting to us 
peace and modesty and good legislation* and abundarsce of 
justice, rendered the humd¥i race exempt fror-esedition, and 
happy. And now this our discourse, employing (the language 
of) tPuth, asserts, that of such states as not a god but some mor- 
tal governs, there is to them no escape from evils and labours ; 
but it conceives that we ought, b¥ every, contrivance, to imi- 
tate the life, said to have been under Saturn; and, as far as 
immortality is in us, by being obedient to it, to administer 
both publicly and privately our houses and cities, calling 
law the distribution of mind. For should one man, or an 
oligarchy, or even democracy, possess a soul eager after 
pleasures and desires, and requiring to be filled with these, 
and retaining nothing, but connected closely with an ®evil not 


to be finished, and a disease not to be filled,® and should such 
Φ 

1—! The Greek is οἷον νῦν ἡμεῖς δρῶμεν τοῖς ποιμνίοισι, where the 
dative is without regimen. ence, since the words αὐτοῖσί τινας are 
found shortly aficrwards following ποιοῦμεν, where they are perfectly 
useless, although ackgowledged by Jalian in Epistol. ad Themist. p. 
476, Petav., [ have translated as if the words in the original were av@pw- 
ποὺς ἱστάντες τινας. . 

?-From APA, to which Ast justly®objects, I have,elicited APA. 

* Tlere is evidently some error. For the Demons did not take cgre of 
men through their inactivity, but quite the reverse, in Greek δραστοσύνης, 
of which the [onic fourm δρηστοσύνῳ 1s found in Homer Od. QO. 302. And 
as thus the δραστοσύνη, the “ activity” of the Daemons, is propeyly oppose 
to the ῥᾳστώνη, the “ inactivity” of mortals, we might insert δραστοσύνης 
after πολλῆς μὲν and ῥᾳστώνης after πολλῆς δὲ, were it ngt that the 
common reading is acknowledged by JuMan. 7° 

4 Instead of ἐλευθερέαν Ast ayd Bekker have adopted, εὐνομίαν fygm 
two MSS. Neither word is found in Julian. Φ 5 

5. The metaphor, says Ast, is taken from a siove or a perforated vessel 
unable to retain any liquid, «δὰ he refers to Gorgias, p. 493, Ο., τὴν δὲ 
ψυχὴν κοσκίνῳ ἀπείκασε---τετρημένην, ἅτε οὐ δυναμένην στέγειν. [ 

"suspect nowever that Plato wrote στέργουσαν οὠδὲν, ® coftented with 
nothing--” 

5-9 § χοῖν will perhaps seem to be a correct rendering of ἀνηνύτῳ καὶ 

e 
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a person! rule over either a city or an individual, and trample 
upon the laws, there would be, as we just now said, no con- 
trivance for security. It is necessary then to consider, Clinias, 
whether we shall be persuaded by this account or not. 

Clin. It is surely necessaryto be persuaded. 

Athen. You understand then, that some say there are as 
many species of laws as of polities; but of politics we have 
already gone through as many as the multitude say there are. 
Do not then think that our present doubt is about a matter of 
.no mbment, but about oneot the greatest. For that, to which 
the just and th unjust ought to look, has come again to us as a 
matter of doubt. For persons say that the laws ought not to 
look either to war or to the whole of virtue, but to see2*what 
may be beneficial to'a polity whatever it may be, so that it may 
always rule, and never be dissolved; and (they say) that the 
natural definition of the just is laid down most beautifully thus. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. That what belongs to the superior is beneficial. 

Clin. Speak still more clearly. 

Athen. Thus (do I speak). On every occasion the superior 
power, they say, lays down the laws in a state. Is it not so? 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Think you then, say they, that ever at any time will 
a mob after being victorious, or any other polity, or even a 
tyrant, lay down willingly laws for 4ny other purpose at first, 
than for what is conducive to the continuance of its own 
power? ι ὺ 

Clin. How should it? 

Athen. Whoever transgressé3 what is thus laid down, him 
will -the lawgiver, who calls such laws hy the name of just, 
punish as a person acting unjustly. 


‘ 9 

ἀπληστῷ κακῷ νοσήματι. For ἀνηνύτῳ may belong to κακῷ, 88 in 
Gorg. p. ἅ07, E., ἀνήνυτον κακὸν ; and καὶ follow instead of preceding 
ἀπλήστῳ. One would howevel prefer ἀπαύστῳ κακῷ καὶ ἀνηκέστῳ 
νοςήματί, simiiar in part to “ inexplabilj inextinguibilique ardore et insa- 
nabili mbrbo” in Ficinus.« * 

1 Jujian properly omits ὁ τοιοῦτος, which words could hardly be inter- 
posed between xara πατήσας and τοὺς νόμους. 

2 I have agopted ἰδεῖν, suggested by Schneider in lieu of δεῖ», to which : 
“Ast justly objects. Syeéenham and Winckelmann would read ζητεῖν--- 

3 In lieu of ripavvida Ficinus, as shown by his version, “ tyrannum,” 
found in his MS. τύραννον, what Bekker has edited from four others. 
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Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. In this way then, and in this wise, and by this 
manner, will what is just exist. 

Clin. So at least this reasoning says. 

Athen. For this is one of thpse prerogatives! relating to 
government. 

Clin. What are those ? 

Athen. Those, which we were then considering as to what 
ought to govern what. And it appeared that it was proper 
for parents (to rule over) their pregeny, and the oldei* over 
the younger, and the well-Born over the ignob:y born. And 
there were many other things, if we remember, and? some an 

= . 
obstacle to others ; and among them there was this one; (for) 
we said somehow that Vindar conceived δὲ to be according to 
nature for the most violent to take the,lead, to use his own 
words.3 

Clin. This was indecd said formerly. 

Athen. But consider to what‘ persous our state is to be 
committed. For a thing of this kind has taken place ten 
thousand times in certain states, 

Clin. Of what kind? 

[7.1 Athen. When power has been fought for, the con- 
querors are wont to take the affairs of the state so strongly 
into their own hands, as to give no share of the government to 
the conquered, or to their*descendants, and they live watching 
each other,® lest any one should get into power and cause an 


' In lieu of ἀδικημάτων, Schulthes, in his German translation of the 
Laws, was the first to read ἀξιωμάτων. For the allugion is to iii, § 9, p. 
690, A., as remarked by Ast, who has adopted the reading. The Zurich 
editors have however given δικαιωμάτων-- 

2 Instead of καὶ, which is unintelligible here, Ficinus seems to’ have 
found ὧν, for his version 1s “ quorum— ἢ 

5. From the expression ὡς φάναι, Ast supposes that the words of Pindar 
were “ κατὰ φύσιν ἄγει τὸ βιαιότατον." But in the passage δῇ the fyric 
poet, to which there is an allusion in iii. § 10, p. 690, and a quotation 
from it more at length in Gorg. p. 484, B., the werds were, as Bhown by 
Boeckh, κατὰ φύσιν ἄγει τὸ δικαιότατον ὑπερτάτᾳ χερί : from whtnce, in 
lieu of ὡς φάναι, one would préfer ἐς "θέμινο- ΕἸείπυΒ has “ secundim 
vaturam ac justum imperium esse, ut potentiora imbecilioribus dominen- 
tur,”’ which is ἃ paraphrase r@ther than a translation. Ἀ 

4 The Greek is ποτέροις τισιν--- But that could be said only if a choice 
were to be made between two persons or thingy stated difinctly. Fis 
cinus has “ quibus,”’ which leads to ποίοις τίσιν--- 


» 


5 In lieu ef ἀλλήλους, which I cannot understand, ‘nor could Ficinus, 
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insurrection, through remembering the ills which had taken 
place. At present we surely say that those are neither poli- 
ties, nor upright laws, which are not laid down for the sake of 
the whole state in common; and those, which so exist for the 
sake: of some (alone), we call 'seditions, but not polities ;' 
and that the things which they call just, are called so in vain. 
Now this has been asserted by us on this account, because 
we will give your state no one as a magistrate, because he 
is rich, or possesses any thing of this kind, such as strength, 
or size, or family ; but whoever is most obedient to the laws 
laid down, id gains this victéry in the state, to him we 
assert must be given the ministerial office, that relates to 
the gods, the greatest to the first ; the second to him$ who 
gains the second prize; and 350, according to a certain 
ratio,? to those coming in’ a certain order must each of 
the things after these be assigned. But those, that are 
ealled rulers, I have now denominated the ministers of the 
laws, not for the sake of introducing any innovation in names ; 
but I think ‘there will be to a state a safety from this 
more than from any thing (else), and the contrary (from 
acontrary).4 For I see destruction is at hand to that state, 
Sin which the law is ruled over, and is powerless.’ But in 
the state, where the law is the absolute ruler over the rulers, 
and the rulers are slaves of the law, 1 behold safety and all 
for he has omitted the word, Plato wrote, I'suspect, ἄλλοι ἄλλους, “some 
these. and others thuse—’’ 

'—! Ficinus has “ non cives sed seditiosos.”? He therefore found in his 
MS , what is read in all the test, στασιώτας ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πολίτας. Ast how- 
ever defends στασιωτείας ἀλλ᾽ ob πολιτείας Sy quoting viii. 3, p- 832, C., 
πολιτεία μὲν οὐδεμία, στασιωτεῖαι δὲ πᾶσαι λέγοιντ᾽ ἄν. 

5. Tn hen of θεὼ» Schulthes suggested, what ΑΒ. 188 adopted, νόμων, on 

ns SUE ὃ p μ 
account of the subsequent ὑπηρέτας νόμοις. Sydenham too would read 
vipwy—Ore]li prefers Ocopdy—Stalbaum defends θεῶν by saying that 
in θεῶν, “ vods,” is included the idea of “the laws.” But how this can 
be, 1 do not see. Perhaps Plato wrote θείων νύμων, “laws given by 
the gods.¢ , 

3—5 Ficinus has “cademque ratione,” asif his MS. read κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν 
λάμον in licu οὐ κατὰ λόγον οὕτῳ--ς 

—* Bic Greek is παντὸς μᾶλλον εἶναι παρὰ τοῦτο σωτηρίαν τε πόλει 
καὶ τοὐναντίον. But Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, “ salutem 
hinc maxime civitati fore et contrarium ex contrario,” as if he had found 
in his MS. gavgoe μᾶλλον ἂν εἶναι παρὰ τούτον σωτηρίαν τῇ πόλει, καὶ 
“ταρὰ τοῦ ἐναντίου τοὐναντίον. 

δ-ὸ Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “in qua non lex 
magistratibus, sed legi magistratus presunt,” . 
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other good things, such as the gods have bestowed upon 
states. : 

Clin. Truly so, by Zeus, O guest! For according to your 
age you perceive acutely. 

Megil. For every man, when young, sees, himself by himself, 
matters of this kind very dully but most acutely, when old. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen, But what after this? Shall we not suppose settlers 
as having arrived and being present? and must we not finish 
the portion next in order of our disgourse for them? 5 

Clin. How not? ν - 

Athen. Let us then address them. O ye men, God, as 
the Bld saw ! (says), having (in himself’) the beginning, and end, 
and middle of’ all things, does, proceeding in a circle, accord- 
ing to nature, bring things to an*end by,a straight road ;? and 
him does Justice ever follow, the punisher of those, who are 
deserters from the divine law; and close upon her attends in 
a humble and orderly manner he, who would be happy; *but 


1 The old saw alluded to is the Orphic verse preserved by Eusebius in 
Prep. Evang. xm. 12, ᾿Αρχὴν atric ἔχων καὶ μέσσατον ἠδὲ τελευτὴν, 
not the distich quoted by the Scholiast, δεὺς ἀρχὴ, Zede μέσσα, Διὸς δ᾽ ἐκ 
πάντα τέτυκται, Ζεὺς πυθμὴν γαίης καὶ οὐρανοῦ ἀστερόεντος. i, 6. “ Zeus 
is the beginning, and the middle, Zeus; And formed from Zeus are all 
things, and of carth Zeus is the base, ard of the starry sky :”? which the 
Scholiast, probably after Proclus, thus explains—‘ Ile 1s the beginning, 
as the producing cause; butShe end, as the final (cause); the middle, as 
being equally present to all things, although all things partake of him dif- 
ferently. But by ‘that which is direct according to justice,’ (Plato) sig- 
nifies desert, and the not inclining to one side, and, as it were, by one 
rule; but by ‘ proceeding round,’ he signifies the existing eternally, and 
that too which is perpetually after the same manner, and according to the 
same; for the circumference has in sensible objects this property.” | Such 
is the literal translation of the Scholium. But Taylor has—‘t But by that 
which is direct according to nature Plato signifies desert, accurding to 
justice ’’—as if he wished to read εὐθείᾳ δὲ κατὰ φύσιν σημαίνει κατὰ δέ- 
κὴν τὴν ἀξίαν. © 

3 Ast quotes opportunely Eurip. Tro. 896, Ζεὺς, εἴτ᾽ ἀνάγκη φύσεος 
εἴτε νοῦς κρατῶν, Προσηυξάμην ce πάντα γάρ, ἢ ὠψόφου Batywr κελεύ- 
θου, κατὰ δίκην τὰ θνήτ᾽ ἄγεις. Σ᾽ 

3-Ῥοὄ Έ Unless I am greatly mf&taken; inthe whole of Yhis descriftion 
Plato had an eye to Alcibiades, who used to pride himself upou his 
wealth, and honours, and hafdsome person, and was no less renfarkable 
for his insolent bearing, than for the high opinion he entertamed of 
his talents as a statesman. With regard to the languafe, W is quite evé- 
dent that Plato has put into prose, what he found in the verses of Eupols 
or Aristophanes to this eflect—Zepr¢ ταράττων πάντα, καὶ πολλοῖς τι- 
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he, who is lifted up by high-boasting, exalting himself through 
his riches, or honours, or the fine form of his body, and having 
from his youthfulness and thoughtlessness his soul inflamed 
with insolence, as one who is in no need of either a ruler or a 
leader, but competent to lead even others, is left, deserted by 
the deity ; and being thus left, and falling in with others of a 
similar kind, he leaps about, when he throws all things into 
confusion together ; and to many indeed he appears to be some- 
body; but in no tong time afterwards suffers a punishment, 
which ‘justice would not blsme, and causes himself and family 
and city to be~.tterly destroyed.3 "With regard then to these 
matters thus disposed in order, what must a prudent man do, 
or think, and what must he not? ee 

Clin. This at least is plain, that every man ought to think 
how he may be one of, those, Who are to follow the deity. 

[8.] Athen. What manner of acting then is dear to and 
attendant upon the deity? ‘There is one, which possesses one 
reason of old, that the similar will be friendly to the similar, 
when it is moderate; but that the immoderate are neither 
friendly to each other nor to the moderate. Now the deity 
will be especially the measure to us of all things, and much 
more than, as persons say, a man.? He then, who is to be- 
come friendly toa nature of this kind, must necessarily become 
such to the utmost of his"power. And, according to this 
reasoning, our temperate man is dedl to the deity, for he is 
similar to him. But the intemperate man is dissimilar, and 
at variance (with the deity), and unjust ; «nd the rest of in- 
stances are by the same reasoning affected in this way. Let 
us then consider that language cf this kind is to follow these 
premises, (language) I think the most beaytiful, and the most 
true of al!, namely, that for a good man to sacrifice to, and be 
conversant ever? with, the gods, ‘by means of prayers, and 
σὶν "Ἔδοξεν εἶναί rice μετὰ δ᾽ of πολὺν χρόνον Tipwpiay ὑπέσχεν ob 
μεμπτὴν, ποιῶν “Apdny ἑαυτὸν, δῶμα, πόλιν, ἀναστάτους. 

1 Others may, but I -will never, believe that Plato would thus after 
ἐξαρθεὶς introduc2 ἐπαιρόμενος, when. he. might have written γαυρούμε- 
νος, althofigh ἐπαιρόμενος if acknowledged by Suidas in Πλάτων. 

5 The persons alluded to are the sect of Protagoras, who said that 
“‘ man was the measure of all things,” as stated in Cratyl. p. 386, A. § 6, 

3 In lieu of AH-all the MSS. read AEI, answering to “ decet’’ in Fi- 
cinus: from which it isveasy to elicit AET. 

4- The words between the numerals, although found in Ficinus, are 
omitted by Taylor. é 
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offerings, and every kind of attention to the gods,‘ is a conduct 
the most beautiful, and best, and mos¢ conducive to a happy 
life, and moreover pre-eminently becoming ; but to the wicked 
man the contraries of these naturally happen. For the wicked 
man is unpurified in his soul, but the contrary one is pure; 
and to receive gifts from a defiled person is not at all correct 
for either a good man or a god.’ Τὸ the unholy then there is 
much labour in vain respecting the gods; but it is the most 
seasonnble to all holy men. Such then is the mark at which 
we ought to aim. ? Whither then can be most correctly carried, 
what are called the arrows gf a persen, and what is the 8hvot- 
ing out by thought, as it were by arrows?? W*asscrt, in the 
first place, that he, who gives after the Olympian gods, and those 
who preside over the city, as honours to the terrestrial gods, 
the things of an even number, and secondary, and on the left . 
hand,’ will in the most proper manner reach the mark of 
piety ; but to the gods above these, things of an odd number, 
and those that signify the opposite to what have been just 
now mentioned. And after these gods a prudent person will 
celebrate the holy rites of Da:mons, and after them of Heroes. 
And after them follow the statues of the household gods, 
held holy according to law; and after them are the honours 
paid to living parents; since it is just for a person, who owes 
the first and the greatest of debts, to pay those that are of the 


1 To this passage Cicero affudes De Legg. ii. 16, and there is a similar 
sentiment in Plautus’ Rudens Prolog. quoted by Ast. 

2—2 The Greck is βέλη δὲ αὐτοῦ καὶ οἷον ἡ τοῖς βέλεσιν ἔφεσις τὰ ποῖ᾽ 
ἂν λεγόμενα ὀρθότατα φέροιτ᾽ dy; where ν΄ ιν completely in the dark ; 
and 80 was Ast, who has laboured, as [I conceive, ig vain, to make out 
the syntax and sense. I have thei€fore ‘translated as if the Greek were 
βέλη δ᾽ ἄν του τὰ λεγόμενα ποῖ ἂν ὀρθότατα φέροιτο, Kai διανοίῳ Tic, ὡς 
βέλεσιν, ἡ ἄφεσις. The error arose from the words διανοίῃ, ὡς βέλεσιν, 
ἡ ἄφεσις, forming one line of the Codex Archetypus, being displaced, and 
ovr ἢ τοις being written instead of διανοιηι τις ὡς. Ficinus, whom ‘Taylor 
follows tacitly, has “ sagitte vero ad illud queenam ? at quis Proprius ip- 
sarum impetus rectissime diceretur?” as if he had found in his MS. 
βέλη δὲ αὐτόσε riva; καὶ τίς αὐτοῖς ἔφεσέξξ ὀρθυτατα λέγοιτ᾽ ἄν." Winckel- 
mann would read ra ποῖ᾽ GON’ ἂν- g 

%— The idea of giving to thé gods &bove the earth things oP the “ποι 
number (odd), and of the first place, and omens on the right (lucky) hand, 
emanated from the school 8f Pythagoras, as remarked by Ast; who 
quotes from Porphyry’s Life of that philosopher, p. 197, ed. Cunt., τοῖς 
μὲν οὐρανιοις θεοῖς περιττὰ θύειν, τοῖς δὲ χθονίῳς ἄρα: πα refers to 
Plutarch, who says that Numa put forth many precepts similar to those 
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longest standing ; 1 and to think,! that the things he has acquired 
and holds belong all to fhose, who begot him and brought him 
up, for supplying what is required for their service to the ut- 
most of his power, beginning from his substance ; and, in the 
second place, from his body; and, thirdly, from his soul, by 
paying off the debts due fer their care of him, and in 
favour of those, who gave the pangs of labour as a loan to the 
young ; and by returning 2what has been due a long time to 
those? who in old age are greatly in want. It is requisite 
likewise through the whole of life for a person to hold and to 
have held pre-eminently askind language towards his parents ; 
because ther: is δέου light and Winged words a punishment 
most heavy ; for Nemesis, the messenger of Justice, has been 
appointed an inspector over all persons in matters of this Kind.3 
It is necessary then τὸ yield to them when in anger, and gratify- 
ing their feelings, whether they so conduct themselves by words 
or decds, as not being ignorant‘ that a father would very rea- 
sonably be exceedingly angry with his son, if he conceived he 
had been injured by him. But, on the death of parents, the 
funeral which is the most moderate is the best; and (let) not 
its size exceed what is customary, nor be deficient in those 
things, which the forefathers made for their parents ; and on the 
other hand, let persons pay yearly to such, as have now reached, 
their end, the attention that, brings a decoration (to the tomb) ; 
and by omitting nothing,® that contributes to a perpetual re- 
oe 


of Pythagoras, and amongst others τοῖς μὲν οὐρανίοις περισσὰ θυέιν, ἄρτια 
δὲ τοῖς χθονίοις. ἃ 

"οὶ Ficinus alone has “ pw.are quisque debet,” adopted by Taylor, 

2_2 The Greek i3 ἀποδιδόντα & παλωιοῖς, where the article before 
παλαιοῖς could not he omitted: I tlave translated as if the text were 
ἀποδιδόντα, ἃ δεῖ πάλαι, roic— To avoid the difficulty in δὲ after ἀποδι- 
δόντα, Ast has cut out what he should rather have corrected. 

8.-- TTere again lies hid a poetical fragment, found originally in an 
Esopo-Soczatic fable—arpayparog κούφρυ Ἣν Copia δὴ βαρυτάτη λόγων 
πτηνῶν., Ἐπίσκοπος γὰρ ἄγγελός τε περὶ ταυτα Δίκης ἐτάχθη πᾶσι 
Νέμεσις οὔρ' ἡ παῖς : where πράγμάτος κούφου is confirmed by λόγων, 
κούφου πρά-- ματος in xi. ᾧ 13, ᾧ. 935, A., while Νέμεσις is here called 
the glaughter of ,lustice, as in the hyn pf Mesomedes in Antholog. Gr. 
iii. p. 6, 2nd as Adrasteea i¢-by Ammianus Marcellin. xiv. 1, * Adrasteia 
—quam theologi veteres fingentes Justitiz filiam.” 

4 So “Taylor has adopted “non ignorantes,” found in Ficinus. But 
Evyytyvwoxey mpans in Greek “to pardon,” rather than “to be con- 
stious.”? ε 

5 [ have translated as if τε had dropt out before παραλείπειν. 
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membrance, by this especially is there ever an honour, and 
likewise by a person contributing fog the dead a moderate 
expense, such as is allowed by fortune. By acting thus, and 
living thus, we shall each of us on each occasion carry off 
what is due to us both from the gods and such as are superior 
to us, and we shall pass the greetest part of our lives in a’gvod 
hope. But why! the person who is doing perfectly what re- 
lates to his offspring, and kindred, and friends, and fellow- 
citizens, and what relates to the rites of hospitality (laid down)? 
by the gods, and the intercourse arising front all these matters, 
ought to make his life a shining ornament according 18 law, 
the very course of the laws will (show forth) ;3 ‘Which, by per- 
suading some of our habits and punishing by violence and 
justice others, that do not yield to persuasion, renders our state 
blessed and happy. But what 10 15 meet’ and necessary for a 
legislator, who thinks as I do, to ‘say, bué which when spoken 
are unfitted to the form of a law, respecting these it appears 
to me that a person would,’ by bringing forward a pattern 
both before himself and those, for whom he is about to give 
laws, and by going through all that remains to the utmost of 
his ability, make after this a beginning in the laying down of 
laws. 

5 Clin. Let then such things be laid in some form espe- 
cially. ‘ 

Athen. But® it is not a very easy thing to embrace them, as 
it were in some one forms and to speak of them; but let us in 


1 Here again Ast has laboured hard to anravel the intricacies of this 
perplexed passage; which can be overcome I think, only by supposing 
ran Plato wrote not "A δὲ πρὸς, but Αλλὰρδιότι τὰ zpd¢—as I have trans- 
ated. 

3 The Greck is ξενικὰ πρὸς θεῶν θεραπεύματα : where since the words 
πρὸς θεῶν are perfectly unmtelligible thus standing by themselves, Ast 
would expunge them. But though the idea is adopted by Stalbaum, yet 
it is more reasonable to suppose that τεθέντα has dropt out befween θεῶν 
and θεραπεύματα, as I have translated. 

3 Ficinus has “‘legarum ipsarum tractatio demonstrabit,” frém which 
Ast was led to believe that δείξεε hag dropt out before ἡ διέξοδος" Plato 
wrote, I suspect, διδάξει ἡ ὁδὺς--ἢ ar) aie r) 

‘ The syntax requires us to read, as I have translated, προενεγκόντ᾽ ἂν 
ὑατῷ--- ἄρχεσθαι, not with ἂν omitted, . 

ὅ-πϑὶ I have adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Ast ; 
who did not however perceive that Plato wrote ἔφτω, ἦδι ἐδτι, and that 
ἀλλ’ has been lost after κείμενα. 
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this way take some method, if perchance we may be able to 
establish any thing of @ firm kind respecting them. 

Clin. Say what method. 

Athen. 1 should wish them to be very obedient as regards 
virtue ; and it is evident that the legislator will endeavour to 
accomplish this through the whole of his legislation. 

Clin. How not ? 

[9.7 Athen. What then has been now said appears to me to 
effect something of moment towards a person listening with a 
greater mildness And a kinder feeling to what the words re- 
comnfend, provided they do not cgme in contact with a dispo- 
sition altoget.ivr savage ; so that’should what the words say 
render the person, w ho has become if not very much, yet a 
little more kindly disposed, more docile, we must be ‘quite 
content. For there is no great facility! nor an abundance of 
those, who feel a desie to become the best to the greatest de- 
gree and in the shortest time; and the many pvint out Hesiod 
as a wise person fur asserting that the road to wickedness is 
smooth, and offers itself to be passed through without sweat, 
as being very short; but (says he) 


‘© Th’ immortal gods have before virtue placed ὲ 
The sweat of labour, and the road is long 

And steep, that to it leads. At first ’tis rough ; 

But when you reavh the top, ‘tis easy all,? 

Although it was all difficult before. 5 


Clin. And he appears to be like a person who speaks well. 

Athen. Entirely 80. But what the discourse has done, as 
it has been going on, I Wish to plae in the midst of you. 

Clin. Place it then. Y 

Athen. Let us then say to the legislator, while addressing 
these werds to him—Tell us, Legislator, is it not evident that, 
if you knew what we ought to do and say, you would have 
said it? * 

Clin. ct is necessarily 80. 

Athen. Did we rot heat you saying a little before, that a 
legislator ought not togsvffer poets to say what they please ἢ ? 


ΕἼ Gannot very well understand here εὐπέτεια ; nor could, I think, 
Ficinus, whp hag omitted the word entirely. 
. %3 Instead o δὴ" πειτα and χαλεπή περ, I have translated as if the 
Greek’ were δὴ ᾿ς πάντα and χαλεπὴ xpiv— 
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For they would not know, that by saying what is contrary to 
the laws, they would injure the state. 

Clin. You speak truly. 

Athen. If then we should speak in this manner to him in 
behalf of the poets, would what, has been said be in modera- 
tion? 

Clin. In what manner ? ὰ 

Athen. In this. There is an old story, O legislator, which is 
constantly told by ourselves, and seems correct to all the rest, 
that a poet, when he sits on the tripod of the Muse, is then not 
in his right senses, but, likeXa fountain, readily. yermits what 
comes to it to flow out:! and as his art is an imitation, he is 
(oftes) compelled, when representing persons placed in situa- 
tions contrary to each other, te contradicts himself frequently, 
and does not know whether of whatis told these or the others are 
true. But it is not possible for a legislator to act in this man- 
ner in the case of a law, namely ?(to say) two (different) things 
about one thing ;? but he must always make one assertion about 
one thing. And do you so consider it from what has been 
said just now. For in the case of a funeral, one being exces- 
sive, and another deficient, and a third moderate, you, having 
chosen one of these, the moderate, order it, and simply praise 
it. But if my wife were pre-cminently rich, and should order 
me to bury her, 51 would cclebratein a poem her magnificent 
sepulchre ;3 but on the ofier hand, a parsimonious and poor 
man (would praise) a deficient one; but he who possesses 
moderate means, and is moderate himself (in mind), would 
praise a moderate one. But you must*not talk, as you did just 
now, when speaking of the mgderate; but you must tell us 
what the moderate is, and of what quantity it is; or do, not 
imagine that a discobrse of this kind is a law. 


1 T have translated, as if the Greck were not ῥεῖν, but éxpeiv,’similar to 
“ effundere’’ in Ficinus. ine 

2—? Ficinus has ‘duo quedam diversrede uno jn lege loqui,” as. if he 
had found in his MS. ἐν τῷ νόμῳ δύο περὶ ἑνὸς λέγοντι ἀλλοῖα, AXAG— 

$— Such is Taylor's translation of the Lutia of Ficinus? “ in poémate 
excedens sepulchrum Jaudarem.” The Greek is ἐν τῷ ποιήματι τὸν 
ὑπερβάλλοντα ἂν τάφον ἐπαινοίην : where Ast, unable to unde?stand 
ποιήματι, suggested γράμματι, in allusion to the writing of the will; but 
Winckelmann prefers ἐπιστήματι, referring to ix. p. 958,9E.—Ai@was 
—imorhpara—said of the stune tablet ona tomb. ° Perhaps Plato wrote 
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Clin. You speak most true. 

[10.] Athen. Whether then will he, who is placed by us 
over the laws, say nothing of this kind at the beginning of his 
laws, but immediately state what it is meet to do, and what 
not,.and, having threatened a fine, turn himself to another 
law, and add nothing of exhortation and persuasion 'to those, 
for whom the laws are laid down?! ?But as in the case of 
physicians, one is accnstomed on each occasion to attend in 
this way, and another in that,? let us call to mind the me- 
thodsof either, in order that we may beg the legislator, as chil- 
dren do a p¥ysician, to cure thenein the mildest manner. But 
what are we saying? There are, surely, we say, some persons 
physicians, and others the ministers of physicians ; and 4uese 
too we somehow cali physicians. 

Clin. Entirely so. ' 

Athen, And (this too), whether they are free-men, or slaves, 
and possess the art through the injunctions of their masters, 
both according to theory and experience, but not by nature, 
just like frec-men, (who)? have both learnt the art in thig way 
themselves, and are teaching it to their children ?4 Would you 
put down these as two kinds of the so-called physicians ? 

Clin. Tlow not ἢ 

Athen. Do you then not perceive that when there are both 
slaves and frec-men sick in cities, the slaves do for the most 
part go round and cure the slaves,or remain in the medical 


ἐν τῷ Πλούτου vonpart— with the thoughts of a Plutus.’’ Cousin trans- 
lates “dans mes vers.” —, δ 
1—1! The words.between the numera!, are omitted by Ficinus, while 
Taylor translates τοῖς νομοθετουμέμοις, “ the legislators,” thus confound- 
ing the active voice with the passive. ‘ 
*—? Ficinus has “ Afferamus autem in meditlm modos medendi duos, 
quibus alii medici aliter curare consneverunt; ut quemadmodum pueri 
*medicum,orant, ut modo quodam facillime cos curet, ita et nos legum la- 
torem—"" From which it is evident that his MS. was defective here; or, 
if as full as the others, that he did not know how to make sense of the 
passage. After θεραπεύειν, Cocnarius proposed to insert καὶ αὐτὸς οὕτως 
πριήσει. Ast, however, conceives, that a question put by Clinias, has 
been loft, while Bekker 63 conttnt to “place a dash after θεραπεύειν, to 
mark an aposiopesis. Stalbauin says the passage is corrupt, and requires 
correttion. ; υ 
* Ficinug has “ sicuti liberi, qui,” which leads to what the syntax re- 
quires, éAedBepor, of — 
* From this it would seem that in Greece the medical art was frequently 
hereditary; although occasionally a slave was taught his master’s trade. 
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shops; and that not one of such physicians either give or re- 
ceive any reason respecting each of the diseases of each of the 
slaves, but, as if knowing accurately from experience, orders, 
as if he were a self-willed tyrant, what scems good to him; 
and then goes away, bounding off from one sick domestic to 
another ; and by this means affords a facility to his master of 
attending to (other) patients? But the frecbori? physician, 
for the most part, attends to and reflects upon the diseases of 
the freeborn; and, by exploring them from the beginning, 
and according to nature, and commuping with both the patient 
himself and_his friends, duc#-at the same time, le»*g something 
himself from the sick, and at the same time teach him, as far 
as lw.can, something, and does not order him any thing until 
he has persuaded him of its propriety ; and then} after render- 
ing the patient gentle by persuasion, endeavours to finish the 
business by bringing him (back)! to health. Which of these 
is the better physician ? he who cures in this way or in that? 
2fand which is the better exerciser? he who exercises in this 
way or that ?]? he, who effects his single power in a twofold 
manner, or he, who works it out in one way, and in the worse 
and the more rustic of the two? 

Clin. 'The twofold, O guest, is surely the superior. 

Athen. Are you willing then for us to look into this two- 
fold and simple method, as it exist in legislation ὃ 

Clin. How am 1 not willing ? 

[11.] Athen. Come then, by the gods, (and state) what law 
will the legislator first lay down? Will he not, according 
to nature, regulate by his ordinances *first the commencement 
of generation? relating to statey? , 5 

Clin. How not? ᾿ : 

Athen. Is not thé connexion by and communion of mar- 
riages the commencement of generation in all citics ? 

' In dei, which is found, without any meaning, before παράσκευάζων, 
lies hid, I suspect, ad, which should be placed after ὑγίειαν. 

2—? Unless the word γυμναστὴς is to be taken in the sense of th8 English 
“ practitioner,”’ applicd to a medical_man, one would suspect thé wogds 
καὶ yupvacrijc γυμνάδων to be aif interpblasion; for not a Word ‘ead been 
said, nor.even an allusion made to the exerciser previously ; although it 
is true that amongst the ancients there was such a connexion betweén the 
professors of the medical and gymnastic arts, that the two were sometimes 
found united in the same person. Sce Sydenham on. the Hival§, § 3, n. 88.» 


5.1 have with Ast omitted wepi before γενέσεώς. For Ficinus has 
“* generatio 1is—principium.”’ 
oL 2 
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Clin. How not? Σ 
Athen. The laws then of marriage being first laid down 

correctly, seem to be laid down for correct conduct in every 

state. 

Clin. Entirely so. F 

Athen. Let us then first speak of the simple law, which 
would perhaps exist somehow in this way; that a man is to 
marry when he is fron thirty to thirty-five years old; but if 
he does not, that he should be fined both in money and with 
the Yoss of political priyileges;! in money to this or that 
amount, andein disfranchisement“of this or that kind. Let 
this then be the simple law respecting marriages; but this 
the twofold ; that a man is to marry.from thirty to thirty=five 
years old, considering that the human race has in some mea- 
sure partaken naturally of‘immortality, of which every one 
has naturally every desire.? For to become famous, and not 
to lie when dead without a name, is the desire of a person of 
this kind. The human race then is a thing connected with all 
time, and follows and will follow it to the end, becoming in 
this manner immortal through that, which is ever the same 
and one, partaking by generation of immortality, in conse- 
quence of its leaving? children’s children. Now for a man to 
deprive himself willingly of this, is by no means holy; and 
he intentionally deprives Iimself of this, who has no care for 
children and a wife. Te, therefwre, who obeys this law 
would depart without a fine. But let him, on the other hand, 
who does not obey it, and does not marry when he is thirty- 
five years of age, be fined yearly so and so, in order that his 
solitary life may not seem tq, bring him gain and an easy 
state; nor let him share in those honours, which the younger 
in the state pay on every occasion to the elder. It is then in 
the power of a person, who hears this law compared with 
that, to form an idea of each particular law, whether it ought 
to become in this way double, and the longest in length 


1 Such is the real meaning of ἀτιμία in Greck, not simply “ dishonour,” 
but what in ore word wow'd be “ disfrachisement;”” wholly or in part. 

2 A similar sentiment is to be found in the Banquet, § 32. 

3 Ifstead of καταλειπόμενον the passive participle, which has no mean- 
ing here, Ficinus found in his MS. καταλεῖπον, as shown by his “ relin- 
quendo,” urfiess4t be said that καταλειπόμενον is in the middie voice. 

4 Instead of σμικρότατον, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast sug- 
gests, what I have adopted, μακρότατον--- 
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through its mingling threats with persuasions; or by employ- 
ing threats alone, it ought to become Simple.in length. 

Megil. It is the Laconic practice, O guest, to prefer ever 
the shorter method. But should any one order me to become 
a judge of such enactments, which of the two I would wish to 
be written and laid down for a sfate, I would prefer the longcr ; 
and as regards every law according to this model} if two such 
were proposed, I should make the same choice. It is, how- 
ever, requisite that the present legislation should be agreeable 
to Clinias; for his is the state, which is now thinking of 
making use of laws of this*kind. Ξις 

Clin. Well have you spoken, Megillus. 

fei2.] Athen. To take any account of enactments either 
prolix or brief is very silly. !For we must honvur, I con- 
ceive, the best, but not the shortest, nor (look to) their length.! 
But, in the laws which we have just now spoken of, one dif- 
fers from the other not by the double alone as regards the 
value of their use; but that, which was said just now, re- 
specting the twofold kind of physicians, was most properly 
adduced. To this point however no legislator seems at any 
time to have given a thought, that, when it is possible to make 
use of two things in legislation, persuasion and force, they 
employ the other alone,? as far as is possible, against the 
magses unexperienced in education. For they legislate, not 
mingling a fight? with fogce, but (employing) unmingled vio- 
lence alone. But I, O blessed men, perceive that a third thing 
likewise ought to exist with regard to laws, but which does 
not exist at present. . 

Clin. Of what kind are you speqking? " 

Athen. Of something, which has arisen,*through a certain 
god-send, out of the’matters we have just now discussed. ᾿ For 


1—1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has mor’ elegéntly 
“non enim brevissima aut Jongissima sed optima sunt, ut arbitror, eligenda.”” 

* If rg ἑτέρῳ ἰδ to be referred to Bia it,should be ry ἑτέρᾳ. But Plato 
wrote, I suspect, τῷ Βιαιοτέρῳ τρόπῳ, “186 more violent method.” 

* In lieu of μάχην, which isepePfectly yniptelligible, Ast wold fad 
ἀνάγκην ; but Winckelmann on Plutarch Amator. p. 233, διδαχὴν, re- 
ferring to Plato in Tim. p. 51,E., τὸ μὲν---διὰ διδαχῆς, τὸ δὲ ὑπὸ πειθοῦς. 
Epist. vii, p. 332, A., πειθοῖ καὶ διδαχῇ. Ficinus has “ minas,” as if he 
had found in his MS. ἀπειλὴν---- Cousin defends pdynywby eying that it 
means the same as ἀνάγκην, and is sufficiently well opposed to πειθώ. 
Badham οἱ Euripid. Helen. 907, suggests ἀρχὴν--- 
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from the time when we began to speak about laws in the 
morning, mid-day has now arrived ; and we have been in this 
very beautiful retreat discoursing upon no other topic than 
laws. But we sccm to me to be just now beginning to speak 
about laws; and that all before has been a prelude to laws.! 
Now why have I mentioned this? It is because I wished to 
say, that in‘all discourses, and whatever else partake of a vocal 
sound, there are both preludes and, as it were, movements 
backwards and forwards,? that possess some artificial hand- 
ling, ascful to that whichis about to be gone through. And, 
indeed, of the.laws, as they are cdiled, of guitar-songs and of 
every kind of music, preludes are laid down composed with 
wondrous care. But of laws really so, which we say are*po- 
litical, no one has ever at any time made any mention of their 
preludes, nor, as being a composer, has he brought it to light, 
as if it did not naturally exist. But our present discussion, 
as it scems to me, indicates that it docs exist; and the laws, 
which were just now mentioned as twofold, have seemed to 
be? not surely thus twofold simply, but there (have seemed) 
to be some two things, law and a prelude to a law; but the 
tyrannical injunction, which was spoken of as being similar to 
the orders of slave-physicians, (has appeared) to be an un- 
roingled law ; but that, which was spoken of prior to this, and 
called persuasive by this person here, (seemed) to be in reality 
persuasive, but to have the power ofta prelude, relating to dis- 
courses. For in order that the person, to whom the legislator 
addresses his law, may receive kindly, and, through his kind- 
ness, with more docility; the injunction, which is the law, on 
this account the whole of. this discourse has appeared to me 
to have been spoken ; ‘which the speaker has spoken persuad- 
ing.“ Hence, according to my reasoning, this very thing 


; ᾿ "Οἰφοτδ' de Legg. ii. 7, 16, ““ Habes legis proemium ; sic enim appellat 
lato. 

2 By ἀνακινήσεις, says Asty are meant the movements of the arms 
whichd buxer especially adopts, previous to his striking a blow ; and he 
refers ajpositeiy to Aristatle «Rlictor, itt. 14, οὐδὲν προεξαγκωνίσας οὐδὲ 
προανακινήσας εὐθὺς ἄρχεται, and the notes of Victorius on that passage. 

3 Te support the syntax of εἶναι, Ast would supply here κατεφάνησαν 
from κατεφάνη, found a little below. But all the infinitives here depend 
rather ὑροηΐἔδοϑαν. : 

‘—* I confess I canhot understand ὃν πείθων εἶπεν ὁ λέγων : nor could, 

11 think, Ficinus, whose version is ‘que ad persuadendum est inducta.” 
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would be properly called a prelude to a law, but not a dis- 
cussion of it. What then, after saying this, should I wish 
to be stated subsequently? It is this; ‘that the legislator 
ought ever prior to all laws to make them not without a share 
of preludes; and as regards cach law, in so far as they differ 
from themselves, as much as thétwo just now mentioned have 
differed.! . 
Clin. For my part,? I would never exhort? a man, skilled 
in these things, to lay down laws in any other manner. 
Athen. You appear therefore to me, O Clinias, to speak 
correctly, so far that thereds a prelude to all Jaws; and that 
_it is requisite for a person commencing the busiticss of legis- 
Jatsen, to prefer to every discourse a preface, that is natural 
to each. For that, which is to be said after thisy is not a thing 
of little moment, nor is it a triQing difference, whether they 
are stated clearly or not clearly. However, if we should enjoin 
upon legislators to make a prelude equally about what are 
called great and small laws, we should not speak? correctly. 
Yor this is not to be done either in every song or in every 
discourse ; since, though it naturally belongs to all, yet it 
is not to be used for all; and a thing of this kind is to be 
allowed to the orator, the lyric singer, and the legislator. 
Clin. You appear to me to speak most true. But let us 
make a no further exercise of delay, but return to the ques- 
tion, and begin, if it is ggrceable to you, from those points, 
which you did, as a person not preluding, speak of at that 
time. Again then, as persons say, when playing,‘ since se- 
cond things are better, let us turn uy and back® from the be- 


4 

1—1 TIere again I am quite at a iss; And so is Ast; who has however 
suggested some slight aJterations, from which nothing is gained. , , 

2—? So Ficinus translates correctly τό γ᾽ ἐμὸν οὐκ ἂν---διακελεύοιτο--- 

5 Ficinus has “‘ si—jubeamus, non recte jubebimus,” in Greek ei— 
προστάττοιμεν, οὐκ ἂν ὀρθῶς προστάττοιμεν, which would begnore jp tlre 
uae of Plato, who is generally wont in this formula to repeat the same 
verb. 

4 The Scholiast says that the proverb flluded to has reference {o per- 
sons making a second sacrifice, after the omens in the first have pyved 
unfavourable; but this idea is ἐπ ητον ἡ ‘at fonce by the intro@uction of 
the word παίζοντες. There is a somewhat similar proverb in Phileb. p. 
o A. § 140, τὸ καὶ dig καὶ rhic τό ye καλῶς ἔχον ἐπαναπολεῖν δῷ λόγῳ 

tiv. ' : 

5 The verb ἐπαναπολεῖν has two metaphorical, meanings, one applied 
to turnirg up the soil, and causing that which was previously under to 
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ginning, as finishing a prelude, and not an accidental discourse, 
as just now. Let us take then their commencement! acknow- 
ledging that we are preluding. And what has been just now 
stated, respecting the honours to be paid to the gods, and the 
attention due to ancestors, is sufficient. But let us endeavour 
to speak. about what is next it order, until it shall appear to 
you that the whole prelude has been spoken of sufficiently. 
And after this you will go through detailing the laws them- 
selves. . 

Athen. About the gods, then, and those that come after 
ἢ them,? and parents, both when living and dead, we made sufii- 
ciently then prelude, as we call it now; but the portion that 
still remains of this kind of a subject, you appear to exhortane 
to lead forth into the light. 

Clin. Entirely so. : 

Athen. And after these matters, how it is necessary for per- 
sons to keep their souls, and bodies, and substance with refer- 
ence to serious pursuits and remissions (of labour), and fitting 
too for both the speaker and the hearers to ruminate? in com- 
mon, and to become, to the utmost of their power, successful 
in attaining instruction. These very matters then must in 
reality’ be spoken of and heard by us after those. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

a 
come to the top, as persons do when digging pr ploughing; and the other 
to the act of ruminating, when an animal throws up the cud from the sto- 
mach to the mouth, where it is rolled about and turned over, But as 
neither sense seems suited.to this place, I have translated the word lite- 
rally, ‘turn np and back,” fo. the allusion is probably to some sport, 
of which nothing is known at present. 

1 T cannot understand λάβωμὲν αὐῤῶν ἀρχὴν, nor could, I suspect, Fi- 
cinus ; whose version is “ incipiamus ” merely, which Taylor has trans- 
lated. I could have understood “ Let us lay down a foundation for other 
(Jaws),”’ in Greek, βάλωμεν ἄλλων doxnv—for thus “ the others ”’ would 
bé opposed 40 those relating to the gods. 

* Namely the Daemons and heroes, see § 8. 

31 bavecodonee this word, found in its metaphorical sense in Shaks- 
peare, as, the ordinaty meaning “of the Greck ἀναπεμπάζεσθαι; but I 
concgive that the other sense, ‘‘to reckon up,”’ as persons do on their five 
fingers, is*what Plato here Mtended ; ait if so, πάντα must be inserted 
before ἀναπεμπαζομένους. 

4 Instead of ὄντως, which I cannot undefstand, the sense seems to re- 
quire οὕτως, @ thys.” 
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BOOK V. 


[1.1 Athen. Let every one then hear, who has already 
heard what we have said respecting the gods, and our dear 
progenitors. For a man’s soul’ is, after the gods, the most 
divine of all his possessions, as being most his swn. Now 
the whole of a man’s possessions are altogether twofold. The 
more powerful and the better are the lords, but the weaker 
and worse, the slaves. Of those then that are his the, lord 
must always be held in henour before the slaves. Hence 
after the gods, who are lords, and those that follow next 
to them, I properly exhort a person! to honour his own soul 
by speaking of it as the second in rank.. But ‘not one, so to 
say, honours his soul properly, although he appears (to do so). 
For honour is somehow a divine good ; But of things that are 
evil not onc is honourable. He then, who fancies that he shall 
enlarge his soul by certain discourses or gifts or certain yield- 
ings, and yet does not make it better from being worse, ap- 
pears indeed to honour it, but by no means does so. For in- 
stance, every boy on becoming a man thinks himself competent 
to know all things,? and that he honours his soul by praising 
it, and he freely permits it to do whatever it pleases. But 
3we now say® that he, who acts so, injures and does not 
honour (his soul). And yet it is necessary, as we have said, 

*(fo honour) it in the second rank after the gods. Nor, when 
a man does not consider himself, but others, as the cause of 
his own errors and of ills the mosé in number and mag- 
nitude, and ever exempts himself as free from blame, is he 
honouring his own soul, as he forsooth fancies; for he is 
far from doing so; Since he injures it ; nor when ‘contrary to 


1 Instead of δεῖν, which I cannot understand, I have translsted as if 
the Greek were τινι It came from δεῖ---δευτέραν a little below. 

%— Such was the case of Menexenus, it would seem, and of, Melitus, 
See Menex. § 1, n. 7. ᾿ apes . 

3— Taylor has adopted “nos gicinug,” found in Ficinys; whose MS. 
probably read λέγομεν, not λεγόμενον. Henfe we may read 0 δὲ νῦν 
λέγομεν ἔννοι, i. e. what we intellectual people say; for rd δὲ viv, λεγό- 
μενόν ἐστιν would mean “ there is now said as a proverb.” 

‘_* So Ficinus from his MS, probably. The others rgad grapd λόγον 
τὸν τοῦ νομοθέτου καὶ ἔπαινον. 9 ᾿ 
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reason, and the praise of the legislator,‘ he indulges in plea- 
sures, does he honour it all; but he dishonours it, by filling 
it with vice and repentance. Nor yet when, on the contrary, 
he does not thoroughly labour by bearing up against exertions 
that receive praise, and against fears and } pains, but sinks under 
them ; for ' by sinking he then’ dishonours it; for he causes it to 
be in dishonour by doing all these acts.! Nor does he honour 
it, when he thinks that to live is altogether a good: for then 
too he dishonours it. For while his soul imagines that every 
thingein Hades is evil, he yields, nor does he strive against it 
by teaching and convincing it tha® it does not know whether, 
on the contrary, that, what relates to the gods there is not 
the greatest of all good tous. Nor yet, when any one honeurs 
beauty before’ virtue, is this any other thing than truly and 
wholly a dishonour to the soul. For such an assertion falsely 
proclaims that the body is more houourable than thesoul. For 
nothing born of earth is more honourable than what is in 
Olympus; and he, who thinks otherwise of the soul, is ignor- 
ant that he is careless of this wonderful possession. Nor 
when a person, who desires to possess wealth not honourably, 
or when possessing (unjustly),? does not bear it ill, does he 
then honour his soul with gifts? Ie fails? of it entirely. For 
he sells what is honourable and at the same time beautiful in his 
soul for a little gold; for all the gold both on the earth and 
under the earth is of no valne againgt virtue. And, to speak 
comprehensively, he, whois neither willing by every contrivance 
to abstain from such things, as the legislator numbers up and 
ranks amongst the disgratetul and bad, nor, on the other hand, 
to pursue to the utmost of his Rower the good and the honour- 
able, does not perteive that, in all these cases, he treats his 
soul, which is a thing the most divine, With the greatest dis- 
ak and in the most unseemly manner. For not one, so to 
Με 
—' Fiainus, whom Taylor follows, has merely “‘ heec enim agens omnia 
animum cuum dedecorat,” rejecting τότε οὐ τιμᾷ ὑπείκων, words cer- 
tainly quite unnecessary. 

*@Vicipus alane has “ possideng infiste,” thus preserving the very word 
required y the train of thought. Hence we must insert κακώς before 
κτώμενος. 

3 The Greek is παντὸς μὲν οὖν λείπει" τὸ γὰρ αὑτῆς--- But in this for- 


mula, as remarked correctly by Ast, λείπει is not elsewhere found. Iti is 
always δεῖ. Hence weanay read παντὸς piv ody cei: πᾶν γὰρ τὸ αὑτῆς.--- 
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say, considers what is the greatest of the so-called! punish- 
ment for evil conduct. Now the greatest is in the beconiing 
similar to bad men; and by becoming similar, to avoid good 
men and good discourses, and to be cut off from them, but to 
be glued to (the bad),? while * pursuing according to their in- 
tercourse ;3 and sticking close to’such persons, he must of ne- 
cessity do and suffer what such persons naturally*do and say 
to each other. Such a state thenis not one of justice, for the 
beautiful is just [and justice], but of punishment, the at- 
tendant on a state® of injustice, with which both he, who,does 
meet, and he, who does not meet, are miserable 3, the one in 
not being cured; the other in being destroyed, in order that 
mamy may be saved. But to us it is an honour, to speak 
generally, to follow the better and to make the worse, still® 
capable of becoming better, the best possible. 

[2.1 There is not then a possession “belonging to a man 
more naturally fitted, than the soul, to flying from evil, and 7 to 
tracking out and taking’ what is of all things the best; nor, 
when it has taken it, to associate with it for the rest of life. 
Hence it has been ranked second in honour; but the third— 
every one will understand this at least—is the honour, accord- 
ing to nature, of the body. It is however requisite to consider 
these honours, which of them are genuine, and which with a 
fulse stamp. ® Now this is the business of a legislator. And 
he appears to me to point out that they are these and some 
such as these ; 8 that the body is honourable, not when it pos- 


! Ficinus, probably finable, like myself, tp understand τὴν λεγομένην, 
has “ maximam enim secundum Justitiam ultionem—”’ 

? Ficinus alone has “ improbis,” what the antithesis requires. 

3—* The Greek is διώκοντα κατὰ τὰς ξυνουσίας" which is, I believe, 
equally at variance witl®@sense and syntax, that united require διώκοντα 
τὰ ἀκόλαστα τῆς Evvovaiac, i. ο. “ while pursuing the licentiousness of 
an intercourse with them.” . 

4 The words ἡ δίκη arc plainly an explanation of τὸ δίκαιον» . 4 

5 As Plato had just before used πάθος, he could not possibly have 
written πάθη : which Ast says is put for πάθημα. Qne MS. leas πάθει, 
governed by ἀκόλουθος : and so I have translated: . 

* The Greek is αὐτὸ τοῦτο, words I cannot understand; norgcoum, I 
suspect, Ficinus; for he has omitted them. Plato probably wrote δυνατὰ 
ἔτ᾽ 6vra—as I have translated while in δὲ, before βελτίω, lies hidgjdn— 

*—7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘ad investigandum eligendum- 
que.” : ν ὃ 
5- Ficinus, supplying perhaps what was part]? wanting in his MS., 
has “quoium differentia a legislatore declaranda mihi videtur.” 
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sesses beauty, or strength, or swiftness, or size, or health— 
although this would séem so to many—nor even when it pos- 
sesses the contrarics to these. But those things which, being 
in the middle, touch upon the whole of this possessing,' are by 
far the most moderate ‘and safe.? For the former cause the 
soul to be puffed up and confident, but the latter humble and 
servile. And similarly situated is the possession of ?money 
and means,’ according to the same measure of valuation.* For 
an excess in the bulk of all these things produces enmity and 
revo]ts, both in states and amongst individuals ; but a defi- 
ciency (produces) slavery fur the most part. Let not then 
any one be desirous of riches for the sake of his children, in, 
order that he may leave them very wealthy; for this is better 
neither fur them nor the state. For the substance of the 
young is not the prey of flatterers; and if it is not in want, 
of the necessaries of life, it is the most harmonious and the best 
of all. Fer by its harmony and fitness in all things it renders 
our life free from pain. It is meet then to leave to children 
abundance of modesty, not of gold. And we think we ‘shall 
accomplish this> by reproving impudent young men, when 
they act shamelessly. ‘This, however, is not effected by the ex- 
hortation given at present to young men; which persons give 
by saying that it is meet to be modest in every thing; but a 
prudent legislator will rather advise old men to feel a shame be- 
fore the young ; and above all things fo take care, that no young 
person, at any time, either secs or hears them doing or saying any 
thing base; since where old men are shameless, there too must 
young men of necessity bz the most inapudent ; for the most ex- 
cellent education both of the young and of themselves is, not 
in giving advice, but in being seen to do through the whole of 
life, what a person would say, while givirfg advice to another. 
But he who honours and venerates his relationship and the 
whele cammunion ° of family gods, that possess the nature of 


1 In ttc there is an allusion to the preceding ἔχον. 
3 Ficinus his, what Stephens preferred, “ moderatiora tutioraque.”” 
58. Ip Greck χρήματα and κτήματα differ as in Knglish “ personal”? and 
“ real” δ ΡΘΗ, . 
* I have followed Cornarius and Ast in rejecting καὶ before τιμήσεως. 
5—§ So Taylor follows the version of Ficinus, ‘‘id nos facturos,”’ in- 
stead of the Gregk, τοῦτο καταλείψειν, “ will leave this—” 
 ¢—* Ficinus has, mare briefly, “ et universam sub iisdem penatibus ge- 
neris communionem.” 
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the same blood,® will have, according to reason, the gods who 
preside over births favourably disposed towards him for the 
procreation of children. And moreover, he will obtain the 
kind feeling of friends and associates in the intercourse of life, 
by considering their attentions to himself as of a greatey and 
more respectful kind than they do ; but his own favours to them 
less than hjs friends and associates do themselves. *As regards, 
however, the state and fellow-citizens, he is by far the best, 
who prefers before the contests at Olympia and allin war and 
peace, to be victorious in the glory of being the servant pf the 
laws at home, ![as having been subservient to them]! in a’ 
»manner the most beautiful of all men through (the whole of)? 
lif We must consider too the laws of intercourse? with 
strangers to be matters of the most holy kind. ‘For nearly all 
the delinquencies of strangers towards strangers depend more 
upon an avenging deity ‘than do those in the case of fellow- 
citizens.4 Fora stranger being destitute of companions and 
kindred, is an object of greater pity both to men and gods. 
He therefore, who is more able to take vengeance, is more 
ready to assist. Now the > Demon of each person, and the god of 
hospitality, areas the attendants upon Zeus, who presides over 
strangers, powerful in the greatest degree. . It is then a mat- 
ter of much caution for a person, to whom there is even a little 
portion of forethought, to proceed en to the end of life, without 
having committed any ergor with regard to strangers. But, 


1—1 The words ὡς ὑπηρετηκὼς are evidently an explanation of ὑπηρε- 
σίας. , 9 

2 In αὐτοῖς lies hid rdvrwo—the origin δὲ “totam” in Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has tacitly followed. eae ᾿ 

ὃ The Greek is συμβόλαια, derived from σύμβολον, “a symbol,” 
which was a piece of r#tal, wood, or leather, cut into two corresponding 
parts, one of which was retained by a person who had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a stranger, and the other by the stranger himself. The 
bearer of the symbol, whether one of the original parties, or @ friend of 
theirs, was entitled, on presenting it, to the rights of hospitality, which 
were considered to be of the most sacred kind, and not to aclnowledge 
them was a crime of the deepest dye. ae . 
. ἘΠ I have translated as if ψιο Ὄτορκ were ἢ τὰ περὸ τῶγ χολαβῖνν͵ 
not παρὰ τὰ τῶν wodtrov—which would require the addition othe πολί- 
τας. Ficinus has “ pre illis, gue inter cives committuntur.” s, ; 

5 1 have translated as if the Greek were ἑκάστων δαίμων καὶ θεὸς ὁ 
ξένιος τῷ Eevig—not ὁ ξένιος ἑκάστων δαίμων καὶ θεὸς gy Agviy— For ὁ 
ξένιος ought to precede τῷ ξενίῳ, as shown by the mass of passages col- 
lected by vthers and myself on Asch. Suppl. 139, . 
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of all the crimes done by strangers and denizens, the greatest 
is that which takes pldce in the case of each towards sup- 
pliants. For the god, with whom the suppliant happens to have 
met, as a witness to agreements made with a suppliant, be- 
comes himself pre-eminently the guardian of the sufferer.! 
2So that no one, who injures Suppliants, will go unpunished.? 

[3.1 Thus then have we nearly gone through the modes of 
intercourse? relating to parents, and to a person himself, and 
the things belonging to him, and those relating tg the state, and 
friends, and kinsmen, and strangers, and natives. But as to 
what follows how a person'by being what can best pass through 
life, (it is meet)‘ to detail, not what a law, but what praise 
and blame may, by teaching individuals, render them mure 
obedient to the rein, and more kindly disposed to the laws 
about to be established. These then are the matters we must 
subsequently speak of. Now truth is the leader of every good 
both to gods and men; of which ho, who is about to be blessed 
and fortunate, should participate immediately from the begin- 
ning, in order that for the greatest length of time he may live 
a person of truth. For he is trust-worthy ; but he is not trust- 
worthy, by whom a voluntary falsehood is loved; while he, by 
whom an involuntary one is so, is a senseless person ; of which 
states neither is an object of envy. For he, who is not trust- 
worthy and untaught, is unloved ; and as time progresses to- 
wards morose old age, he becomes known, and at the end of 
life has prepared for himself a solitude complete; so that, 
whether his associates and children are alive or not, his life 
becomes nearly equally an orphanhood. IIe however who 


1 Ficinus has “ deussenim, per quem supplex foedus est consecutus, dili- 
gentissimus ejus est custos,” For he could not understand, nor can I, the 
Greek, a οὗ γὰρ ἱκέτεύσας μάρτυρος ὁ ἱκέτης θεοῦ ἔτυχεν ὁμολογιών, 
φύλαξ διαφέρων οὗτος τοῦ παθόντος γίγνεται. But by merely changing 
ἱκετεώσας yato ἱκετεύσαντι all will become quite plain, as is shown by the 
translation. 

2—? Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “ quare nul- 
ius in supplices sceleratus impunis abibit.’’ The Greek is literally, “‘ so 
thiar:e, wae har met with (the god), willnot suffer, what he has suffered, . 
unavenged.” 

3 βου ig the only way of translating literally ὁμιλήματα. Ficinus has 
“ officia—” ‘ 

4 For the »ike-of the syntax and sense, we must suppose that det has 
dropt out before διεξελθεῖν, as I have translated. Ficinus, being equally 
at a loss, has omitted ἑπόμενον τούτῳ, and so after him has Taylor. 
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Φ 
does no injury is held in honour; but he, who does not suffer 
the unjust to act unjustly, deserves*more than double the 
honour of the former person. For the former has a value 
equal to one man ; but the latter to many others,! by pointing 
out to the rulers the injustice of the rest. But let him, who 
unites with the rulers in inflicting punishments to the utmost 
of his power, be proclaimed the great man in a state, and the 
complete victor, if ever one was,” in virtue. The very same 
praise it is meet to proclaim of temperance and prudence; 
and the person, who possesses other goods, that have a ppwer 
not only for him to possess tleem himself, but to share them ‘with: 
others, it is meet to honour, as being at the tip-top (of excel- 
enee) ; but him, who is unable, although willing, to put aside 
in the second rank ; and to blame indeed the man who is envious 
and unwilling through friendshipé to bea sharer of any of his 
good things with any one; but not to héld a jot the more in 
dishonour his possession on account of the possessor, but to 
acquire it with all one’s might. Let then every one contend with 
us for virtue unstintingly. Fgr such a person advances a state 
by striving himself, and not cutting down others through 
calumny. But the envious man, while he thinks to become the 
superior by detracting from others, tends less himself to true 
virtue, and makes his competitors disheartened through their 
being blamed unjustly; and by these means causing the whole 
state to be untrained for the contests of virtue, he renders it, 
as far as he can, of less account as regards its renown. It 
is proper, moreover, for every man to possess a spirit, and yet 
to be as mild as possible. For it is aot possible to avoid the 
unjust acts of others, which arg hargh and difficult to be cured, 
or entirely incurable, otherwise than by fighting and con- 
quering, after déferfding oneself, and by remitting notlting, 
when in the act of punishing. Now to do this every sgnb is 
unable, without possessing a noble spirit. ‘ is 
With respect to the acts of those, who do an injury that 
admits of a cure, it is requisite to know, in the first, place, 


1 The Greek is ἑτέρων : but owe Would have expected perondg dF ie 
in the very words of Homer, πολλῶν ἀντάξιος ἄλλων, which Plato had in 
mind. Ficinus however omits ἑτέρων .--- . ᾿ 

2 In liev. of οὗτος, which is never said in praise of a person, correct lan- 
guage requires εἴ τις, as I have translated Φ» 

3 Insterd of διὰ φιλίας, the sense evidently*requires δε ἀφιλίας, 
“through a want of friendship.” 
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8 
1that no unjust man is voluntarily unjust.! For no one would 
at any time willingly possess any of the greatest evils, and 
least of all in the case of the most honoured belonging to him- 
self. Now the soul, as we have said, is in truth a thing the most 
honoured by all. No one, therefore, would at any time volun- 
tarily receive the greatest evil'in the thing most honoured, and 
live througk the whole of life possessing it. But the unjust man 
and he who has what are evils, is in every respect an object of 
pity. It is proper, however, to pity him, who has an evil that 
is curable, and to restrain and soften down one’s anger, and 

“not, tike a woman with ah excess‘of passion, to continue em- 

“pitteréd aghinst him. But it is meet to let loose one’s anger 
against a person incontinently? sinful, and past all exhortasion 
depraved. On which account we have said that the good man 
ought to be conspicuous? for possessing a spirit, and yet to be 
on each occasion mili. 

[4.] But of all evils the greatest is implanted in the 
souls of the major part of mankind ; for which, while each one 
is giving himself a pardon, he dgvises no plan for avoiding it. 
snd this is what people’ say; that every man is naturally 
a friend to himself, and that it is well for a thing of this kind 
to be necessarily so. But, in truth, the cause of all his mis- 
takes arises to each man, upon each occasion, through the violent 
love of self. For the lover is blinded with respect fo the ob- 
ject loved.5 So that he judges improperly of things just, and 
good, and beautiful, through thinking that he ought always to 
honour what belongs to himself in preference to truth. For 
it is necessary that he, who is to be a great man, should love 
neither himself, nor the things belonging to himself, but what 
is just, whether it-happens to be done by himself or by another 


Ἀεὶ On this celebrated saying of Plato, Ast refers to a mass of writers, 
Wha h@--elluded to it. ; 

2 In lieu of ἀκρατῶς Ast would read ἀνιάτως, as the antithesis to ἐάσιμα. 
Ficinus teo has “ qui autem ita sunt flagitiosi, ut incurabiles sint.’? 

5 Stephens would’ reject πρέπειν, omitted by Ficinus ;.while Ast would 

PRA uggs δῆ οἱ πρέπει, “if fitting” « 

4 Since the tine of Platu, not only the people, but philosophers likewise 
have gaid the same, as may be seen in Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. Aristotle however, in Polit. ii. 2, eays7d φίλαυτον εἶναι ψέγε- 
~aducalwge ς ; 

5 To this doctrine ef Plato allusion is made, says Ast, by Plutarch, 
Galen, and Longinus. 
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person rather.! From this very same ,mistake it has come to 
pass in all cases that his ignorance appears to a person to 
be a wisdom peculiarly his own. Hence, although we know, 
so to say, nothing, we fancy we know every thing; but, by 
not permitting others to do that, of which we ourselvea are 
ignorant, we are compelled to thake mistakes through doing 
it ourselves, On this account every man ought to avoid the 
vehement lové of’ himself, and ever? to follow one better than 
himself, without placing, in a matter of this kind, a feeling of 
shame in the foreground. But what are of less imporggnce 
than these, and mentioned f@equently, and not less μενα 
these, it is proper for ἃ person to remind himself of and to state. 
owas something is always flowing away from us, it is necessary 
for something on the contrary to be flowing (to us). Now 
recollection’ is the influx of thoughts, which had left us. On 
which account! it is meet to abstain from ill-timed laughter, 
and tears; and for every man to announce to every man that 
he must endeavour, by concealing *all excessive joy and all' ex- 
cessive sorrow, to preserve a degent bearing, ὁ cach person, while 
his Demon is standing steadily, going on successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully to places on high and steep, while Demons are opposing 


' This μᾶλλον is found rather strangely here. It should follow ἀλλὰ 
or τὰ dikata— 

? Instead of AE, which is unnecessary after χρὴ, Plato evidently wrote 
AF, as I have translated. 

3 On the Platonic doctrine rflating to memory, sce the Phadrus, p. 72, 
K., and Meno, p. 81, Ὁ. 

4“ Unless 1 am greatly mistaken, something is wanting here to unite 
what now appears (0 be very disjointed. ® 

5—5 By merely placing πᾶσαν betore περιωδυνίαγ, instead of after 
περιχάρειαν, we shall get rid of the diffecultys which Stephens and Ast could 
not master, nor Orelli, who proposed to read κοάλεμον for ὕλην, nor Winc- 
kelmann, who suggests ὥλλην---. 

66 Such I conceive to be the meaning of this difficult Ree Pre 
the Greek is at present κατά re ἐὐπραγίας ἱσταμένου τοῦ δαίμογουνέκ 6 " 
του καὶ κατὰ τύχας οἷον πρὸς ὑψηλὰ καὶ ἀνάντη δαιμόνων ἀνθισταμένων 
τισὶ πράξεσι. But from the preceding mention of excessive joy,and ex- 
cessive sorrow, it is evident that as εὐπραγίας is to be referred ta περιχά- 
pear, so must τύχας be referred to περιωδυνίαν. Hence for κατὰ τίῴμμο τ΄ 
I suspect, Plato wrote κατ᾽ aruyfacg: while fer the syuix δ sense 
united τὲ has been changed into γε, ἑκάστου into ἕκαστον, καὶ into ἣ, οἷον 
into ἐόντα and πράξεσι into ταβάξεσεν : unless it be said that afte? οἷον 
there has cropt out Σέσυφον and ἰόντα αἴϊος ἀνάντη. ith, regard to 
ἱσταμένου, that verb is applied to a wind, which when it bloWs steadily 
from any quarter is said to stand, as in ‘Thucyd. it. 97, κατὰ πρύμναν 
torijra: τὺ πγεῦμα. 

"μ 
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with certain disturbances ;° and thatit is meet ever! to hope that 
the deity will, when trofbles fall upon the good state,? which he 
has given, make them less instead of greater, and (cause) a change 
from the present state to a better one; and with respect to 
3[ good things ]° the contraries of these, that they will always be 
present to them‘ with good fdrtune. In these hopes it is meet 
for every orfe to live, and in the recollection of sil these things 
to be sparing on no point, but ever amidst seripis and spor- 
tive occupations to remiud another and himself clearly.5 
7 Now then there have been mentioned nearly (all), as far 
ὉΠ divific things are concerned, respecting the pursuits, to which 
every one ought to attend, and respecting each individual 
himself, of what kind he ought to be; but matters relating-x 
man have not been at present spoken of. But it is necessary 
(to speak of them): for we are conversing with men, and not 
with gods. Now pledsures, and pains, and desires, are naturally 
in the highest degree human; on which it is necessary for 
the whole mortal animal to hang, as it were, [and to be sus- 
pended ]° with the greatest earnestness. 10 is requisite then to 
praise the most beautiful life, not only because by its form it is 
superior, as regards fair renown ; but because, if any one is will- 
ing to taste of it, and not, as being young, to become a deserter 
from it, it excels in that too, of which we all are in search, (1 
mean) the possessing more of joy and less of sorrow through the 
whole of life. ‘That this will be clearly the case, if any one tastes 
of it correctly, will readily and vehemently appear. Now what 
is this correctness? This it is requisite to ascertain from 
the reasoning, and to consider whether it is produced accord- 
ing to nature im this way, or in another, contrary to nature. 
It is requisite therefore to consider in this manner one life, as 
compared with another, if it be more pléasant and more pain- 


e. F®licinus has “sperare semper—debent.” He therefore found in his 
MS. Xf Keay δὲ ἀεὶ δεῖν, not merely ἐλπίζειν δὲ ἀεὶ---- i 
2 T have followed Cornarius and Ast in considering τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς to be 
governeé by ἐμπιχτόντων, and in that case τὸν θεὸν must precede, not 
; flaws sic ἀγαθοῖς. ΄ 
ΕΣ αν, πέτρα τὰ ἀγᾳθὰ are ον ἴον ΕΥ̓ an explanation of τὰ ἐναντία. 
4 Instead of ἀὐτοῖς, which has nothing to which it can be referred, one 
would prefer ἀγαθοῖς. e 
5 In lieu of σαφῶς the sense requires σοφῶς, ‘* wisely.” 
66 ] nf ist "leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the difference 
between ἐξηρτῆσθαι πὰ ἐκκρεμαμένον εἶναι. Nor could, I suspect, Fi- 
cinus; who has merely “ quasi pendere—” 
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ful. We wish for pleasure to be prosent with us; but we 
neither choose nor wish for pain. But what is neither the 
one or the other we do not wish for in the place of pleasure ; 
but we do wish for it to be exchanged in the place of pain. 
We wish too for less pain with more pleasure ; but we do not 
wish for less pleasure with gitater pain. But we can show 
clearly that wep do not wish to possess each of these, equal in 
the place o¥ ¢4uals. All these differ in multitude and magni- 
tude and intensity and equality, and in whatever things are 
the contrary to all these, with respect to wishing ; but,' with 
respect to the choice of eadh,! they ‘do not differ. _ Site the 

these things have been thus arranged by necessity, we wish for 
"thes life, in which the many and great and intense of each kind 
exist, but in which pleasures exceed ; but we do not wish for that 
life, in which the contraries to these exist. And on the other 
hand, the life in which things few and ‘little and quiet exist, 
but in which pains exceed, we do not wish ‘for; but we wish 
for that life in which the contraries to these exist. ? And 
again, the life, in which the balance is equal, as we said before, 
it is meet to consider as an equal-balanced life ;? since we wish 
for the life, which exceeds? in what is agreeable to us; but 
we do not wish for that (which exceeds) in what is disagree- 
able.4 Now it is necessary to consider all our lives as natur- 
ally bound up in these; and ὅ [1ᾷ is necessary to consider ] ὃ 
what kind (of lives) we paturally wish for. And if we say, 


'—! As the words πρὸς βούλησιν and πρὸς αἵρεσιν have the same 
meaning, Ast would place πρὸς αἵρεσιν ἑκάστων in the next sentence be- 
tore ἐξ ἀνάγκης---Βαὶ sce just before οὔθ᾽ αἱρούμεθα οὔτε βουλόμεθα. 

3-- Ficinus has more briefly, ‘si autem mqualia sunt, de aquali vita, 
ut diximus, cogitandum ;’’ while Thylor translates ἰσορροπεῖ by ‘ these 
possess equal power.” ,Plato wrote, I suspect, ἰσορροπεῖ πάντα καθ᾽ ixa- 
τερα τὰ by τοῖς πρύσθεν,----““ all are balanced according to cither ofthe 
things previously stated,’”? namely, pleasure and pain. . ‘ 

3. The Greek is τῶν ὑπερβαλλόντων.---τῶν δ᾽ ai—But as the erfitive 
is without regimen, Ast suggests τὸν ὑπερβάλλοντα---τὸν δ᾽ ai—to agree 
with βίον understood, and so Taylor had already translated. » I should 
prefer τὰ τῶν ὑπερβαλλόντων-- Ficinus has “ Yohimus eninyque, illo 
excedunt—~” Ὁ δου :23 “ἃ τς 

* Why Plato should thus have written τοῖς Py Opoi¢ her, to balance the 
preceding τῷ φίλῳ, 1 cannof understand. Ficus, whom Taylor fol- 
lows, avoids the difficulty by translating, “ quee contrario superant,” as if 
his MS. read τῷ ἐναντίῳ, οἱ which τοῖς ἐχθροῖς would bethasxplanation. 

5-- The words within the brackets are evidently an interpolation, 
and properly omitted by Ficinus. 

, . 2 
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that we wish for any thing except these, we say so through 
an ignorance of, and inexperience in, lives as they exist. 

[6.1 What then and of what kind are the lives, respecting 
which it is necessary for a person to know something,' while 
forecasting ? what is to be wished for and is voluntary, and 
what is to be not wished for and is involuntary ; and,? after 
prescribing ἃ law to hiinself, to choose what i@agreeable and 
pleasant and the best and the most beautiful, and'to lead a life 
as far as possible, the most happy for man? Let us then call 

pnedgy, temperate, anothcy prudent, another brave, and rank 
wrnactebslghy ;4 and four others, Whe contraries to these four, 
by the name of the imprudent, the cowardly, the intemperate, 
and the diseased. He, then, who knows the temperate, Til 
Jay it down ag mild 4n all things, and exhibiting quict pains, 
and quiet pleasures, and platid desires, and loves not insane ; 
but the intemperate as being impetuous in all things, and exhi- 
biting vehement pains, and vehement pleasures, and desires on 
the stretch and goaded on, and loves the maddest possible ; and 
that in atemperate life the pleasures exceed the pains ; but in an 
intemperate one the pains (exceed) the pleasures in magnitude 
and multitude and intensity. Hence, the one of’ these lives hap- 
pens of necessity to be according to nature more pleasant to 
us, but the other more painful; and it is no longer in the 
power of him, who wishes tb live pleasantly, to live yoluntarily 
in an intemperate manner; but it isvevident, if what has been 
said is correct, that every licentious person is of necessity so 
unwillingly. For the whole mass of mankind live in the 
want of temperance, either throuzh the want of teaching, or 
through incontinence, or through both. The same things are 
to be considered respecting ἃ diseased and healthy life, that 


whe Greek is ἰδόντα. But Ficinus has “nosse.” Hence his MS. 
proyavgzedd ἐπαΐειν rr— On the loss or confusion of ἐπαΐειν, and of 
the phrase ἐπαΐειν re περί τινος, see myself on Hipp. Maj. ὁ 22, n, 4. 

3 In ligu of προελόμενον, which could not thus precede the subsequent 
éXépevoy, J have tanylated as if the word were προιδόμενον--- Ficinus 
ana nae μον entircly. ᾿ 

5 Fictsis κά ᾿ς hisque « gnitis,”” fort which Stephens was led to sug- 
gest εἶτα for εἰς, which Ast says may mean “instar.” But such is never 
its meAning. Perhaps Plato wrote καὶ, waich was first corrupted into 
ὡς, and then in} εἰς--- 

4 Ficinus has “sanam denique quartam,”’ as if his MS. read ποῖ ἝΝΑ, 
but ONTA A, where A’ would mean “ the fourth—” On the errors arising 
“cont letters expressive of numerals see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223. 
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they possess pleasures and pains, but,that the pleasures ex- 
ceed the pains in health, but the pains the pleasures in ill- 
ness. Our wish however in the choice of lives is not that pain 
may exceed, but, where it is exceeded, that life we have de- 
cided to be the more pleasant.. Now the ![temperate man },' we 
would say, possesses in both respects things fewer, and less, 
and slighter thn [the intemperate], and the prudént than the 
imprudent, and the man of bravery than the one of timidity, 
each exceeding each on the score of pleasures; but on that of 
pains, 2the former exceeding the lgtter,? the brave mea.bas 
the victory over the timid, 4nd in that of the prudentrogim:- 
rudent ; so that 3 οὔ the lives, the more pleasant are the tem- 
pemte, and the brave, and the prudent, and the healthy, than 
the timid, and imprudent, and intemperate, and the diseased ;? 
and in short, the life which is coniected with virtue, pertaining 
either to the body or the soul, is more pleasant than the life 
which is connected with depravity, and is superior even to 
superfluity in the other points, such as beauty and rectitude 
and virtue and fair renown; so that it causes the person, who 
possesses it, to live more happily in every respect and 
totally, than he (who possesses) the contrary (life).4 
[7.] >Let then the prelude of the laws, having been here 
spoken of, have an end of the speeches.> But after the prelude 


e 

1—1 The words within brackets, in Greck ὁ δὴ σώφρων τοῦ ἀκολάστου, 
Cornarius, with whom Ast agrees, was the first to reject as an interpola- 
tion. For the question relating to the σώφρων and ἀκόλαστος has been 
discussed already ; besigles, the subsequent words, ἑκάτερος ἑκάτερον, prove 
that only two lives are spoken of, not three.® 

22 So I have translated, as if the Greck were ἐκείνων ὑπερβαλλόντων, 
τούτους not αὐτοὺς: but why the Senitite plural ἐκείνων and τούτους 
should be thus introduced in licu of the nominative singular to answer to 
the preceding antithetical clause, I confess I cannot understand, much 
less explain. Ast indeed refers the plurals to the ἄφρων and pel 
posed to the φρόνιμος and ἀνδρεῖος respectively ; and as regardg t} g,fhi- 
tive for the nominative quotes his own note on ii. 3, from which however 
nothing is gained. With respect to Ficinus, he seems to havg been so 
completely at loss, as to omit nearly all the words, in which ébg whole 
difliculty lies, between ἔχων and Biwy; for his version is, “ ahel (sage ἊΣ 
voluptatibus, alter doloribus superat, ita ut fortis— ”’ on 

*—* All between the numerals are tacitly omitted by Taylor. 

* So Taylor correctly ; for ἐδ probably wished, instead of τοῦ évavriov, 
to read τοῦ τὸν ἐναντίον, with the ellipse of ἔχοντος an Bigy. 

*—* All between the numerals Taylor has tacitly, omitted ; while Fici- 
nus has merely “ Verum exordium legum jam finem accipiat.” For he 
was doub‘leag dissatisfied (as who is not?) with the Greek, Kai τὸ μὲν 
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it is necessary somehow for the strain to follow ; or rather, in 
good truth, to write down the laws of a polity. As then it 
is not possible, in the case of a web, or any other tissue what- 
ever, to work up the weft and the warp from the same mate- 
rials,«but there must needs pe ‘a difference as regard their 
quality in the production of the warp, by bein some of it} 
strong and assuming a firmness through thd..spindle,? and 
another part of it softer and 3making usc of a just easiness ;3 
from whence‘ it is mect that those, who are about to hold great 
~fivetii> the state, should: be judged of separately in this way, 
“AX TES “0, who have been tested in a trifling education, on 
each occasion according to reason. For there are two kings 
of polities, one relating to the appointment of offices to daeh 
individual, and the other relating to the laws assigned to the 
offices. But before all it is fequisite to consider things of this 
kind. A shepherd, and a herdsman, and a breeder of horses, 
and whatever else there are of this kind of occupations, will, 
after receiving the whole herd, never attempt to attend to them 
otherwise than by first applying a purification suited to their 
individual living together ; and having by a selection separated 
the healthy and diseased, and the well-bred and ill-bred, he 
will send away one part to some other herds, but attend upon 
the other part, thoroughly perceiving that his labour would be 
in vain and non-effective as regards both the body and soul,® 
which after nature and improper aliftent had corrupted, they 
προοίμιον τῶν 'νύμων ἐνταυθοῖ λεχθὲν τῶν λόγων τέλος ἐχέτω: where 
Plato wrofe, I suspect, δειχθὲν τῷ λόγῳ, i.e. “ shown by the discourse—” 

1 Here, as elsewhere, τὸ peévis to be supplied from the subsequent τὸ δὲ. 

3 Instead of τοῖς τρόποις, which,is perfectly unintelligible, Ast would 
read from “ tortura ᾿" in Cornarius, ταῖς στροφαῖς, referring to Politic. p. 
282,°E., τούτου δὲ τὸ μὲν arpaxry τε στραφὲν w1i στερεὸν νῆμα yevope- 
va:; from which it is easy to clicit τοῖς ἀτράκτοις, as I have translated. 
Gaithg arate βεβαιότητα iv τοῖς τρόποις by “solide dans sa facon’ 
ο᾽ e&t a Ore, solidement.”” 

8.1] must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the words 
ἐπιεικείς" δικαίᾳ χρῴμενον, applied to a process in weaving. For ἐπιείκεια 

ety ere applied to a person. Ficinus has “ ut facilius cedat.”’ 
ANA rey remarkg, that to alfswe r καθάπερ there should have been 
here ὡσαύτως, similar to “‘ ita?’ in Ficinus. 

5 Be idea of a soul is strangely united.to that of the body in the case 
of an animal ; unless it be said that Ψυχὴ means here “spirit,” as in Mi- 
nos, § 17. ¢ 

6_® Such is the liferal translation of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Tay- 
lor follows to the letter, has “‘ ut, nisi quis segreget sanorum integrorumque 
morum ac corpgvum genus, in singulis, contagione interimam.."’ 
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morcover destroy the race of healthy and unmixed habits and 
bodies in each of the flocks, unless a person purifies what is 
present in them.® The attention, however, which is paid to 
other animals is indeed less, and is alone worthy to be brought 
forward for the sake of an example. But the affairs of men 
(need) the greatest attention oh the part of the legislator, to 
investigate afyl detail what is suited to each individual, as re- 
gards purification and all other actions. For instance, that 
which relates to the purification of a state should be in this 
way. Of many existing purifications, some are rathey easy, 
but others more difficult ; ‘4nd he who is both a ἐγε δι ἡ ἢ 
legislator may be able to use such purifications as are Fecle 
"aml the best. But the legislator, who without being a tyrant 
lays down a new polity and laws, woul, if he were able to 
purify with the mildest of purefications, do a thing of this 
kind contentedly. The best purificatién is however painful ; 
just as are the remedies of some such kind, which leading 
for justice to punishment with avenging,' put death or 
exile as the finish to punishment. For it is wont to free the 
city from those, who have erred the greatest, and who, as be- 
ing incurable, are the greatest hurt to the state. But with us 
thereis a milder purification of this kind. For upon these, who, 
having nothing themselves, do, through the want of food, ex- 
hibit themselves as prepared to follow their leaders in an attack 
upon the property of pgrsons, who possess something, upon 
such, as being naturally a discase in the state, it imposes a 
removal, under the name, by way of good omen, of a colony, 
and sends them away in the kindest ;®ssible manner. This then 
should somehow be done at the very commeacement by every 
one legislating. To us however what is sti?l more strange than 
this has now happeffed relating to these. For there is no’ need 
to devise either a colony or any selection for a purification »®but 
as if the waters, partly from fountains and partly frc_s’méun- 
tain torrents, were flowing together’into one lake, it is neces- 
sary for persons to be on the watch, that, partly by.pumping 

1—1! Such is the literal translasion? of the Greek, ἔστι δὲ ὁ μὲν 2 deseo ae 
γεινὸς, καθάπερ boa τών φαρμάκων τοιουτότρῦπα, ὁ τῇ Ciky μετὰ τιμωρίας 
εἰς τὸ κολάζειν ἄγων, where ᾧ am quite at ἃ loss in the last clauge; and 
so, 1 think, was Ficinus ; whose version is “‘nam exactissima purificatio, 
quemadmodum medicina, que validior corporibus adhilwtuyadoloris plena 


est, el cum ultione justa poenam infert, morte peacantem aut exiliv dam- 
hans.”" 
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out, and partly by drawing off into channels, and partly by 
diverting its course, the water flowing together may be the 
most clear. But labour and danger, as it appears, are to be 
found in every political establishment. [lowever, since what is 
now done exists in discourse, and not in action, let our selection 
be held to be completed, and*the purification to have taken 
place according to our notions. For having ζ) every kind 
of persuasion and for a sufficient length of time tried by a 
test those amongst evil men, who were endeavouring to enter 
our city in order to administer it, let us prevent them from 
Foran se let us introduce tk2 good, (rendering them)! 
well-disposed and propitious to the utmost of our power, 

[8.7 Let not, however, the good fortune, which has happenezs” 
lie hid from us, that, ar we said that the colony of the Heraclide 
was fortunate, because it eserped the dreadful and dangerous 
strife respecting the difision of land and the abolition of debts,? 
in which strife? it is impossible for a state, compelled to be re- 
gulated by law, to leave any of its ancient institutions undis- 
turbed, nor on the other hand is it possible to disturb them after 
a certain manner (successfully),4 (the same thing appears 
nearly to have happened to us) ;° and there is left merely, so to 
say, a prayer,® and a trifling change to those making a slight 
alteration cautiously’ and slowly in a great length of time; 
8 which alteration should take place® by those persons innovat- 

1 Ficimns alone has, what the sense requires, “ facientes: ” unless it be 
said that Plato wrote τοὺς δὲ ἀγαθοὺς, θεοῖς ἴσους δυναμένους εἶναι eb- 
peveig—not τοὺς δὲ ἀγαθοὺς εἰς δύναμιν edpeveic—i. ce.“ the good, able 
to be, equally with gods—” : © 

2 From the version of Ficinws, adopted by Taylor, ‘ dividenderum agro- 
rum contentionem,’’ it is evident he found i: his MS. γῆς διανομῆς καὶ 
χρεών ἀποκοπῆς πέρι- -ποί γῆς καὶ χρεῶν ἀποκοπῆς καὶ νομῆς πέρι---ἴον 
the correct word is διανομὴ, not νομὴ, as shown by διανομὴν τῆς γης 


shorfly afterwards ; although vopy is found a little below— 
2h Grek is ἣν, which is without regimen. The sense and syntax 
require SX), i. 6. ἰρίδε : where ἐν has been lost through the last syllable of 
ἐξέφυγεν---, 
ἣν Here Bb have inserted εὖ, which might easily have dropt out before 
€ — φί ‘ 
1} τἶν Taylor follows, has ajone, what is required to com- 
plete the sentenct, ‘ita ferme et nobis accidisse videtur.”’ 
6 On,this use of εὐχὴ in Greek, and “ votym ” in Latin, see Ast, 
7 | have translated as if the Greek were etAaBwe, not εὐλαβὴς --- 
8_§ The @-eek. is ἡ δὲ τῶν κινούντων---ὑπάρχειν, where I cannot dis- 
cover either sense or syitax. Hence for the sake of both I have trans- 
lated as if the text were ἣν δεῖ οὕτω κινούντων---ὑπάρχειν. ° 
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ing, who have an abundance of land, 'gnd have likewise many 
debtors, and are willing through a kind consideration to share 
with those in want, partly by giving up (debts) and partly by 
distributing (property), and by holding to moderation, and by 
thinking that poverty does not consist in a diminution of pro- 
perty, but in an insatiable desiré to acquire more. For this 
is the greatest beginning of safety to a state; an& upon this, 
as upon a s¥ible foundation, it is possible to build up what- 
ever political arrangement any one would raise up, befitting 
a constitution of this kind. But, when the change wis, of 
an unsound kind, no polfical movement will | aftehwards ° 
take place easily in a state. 1 From this, as we have said, we 
Tye It would however have been more correct to have said in 
what way, if we have not fled from it, we might have made 
for ourselves the flight. Jet it then be said how that through 
not being fond of money together with justice; but there is 
no other escape, either broad or narrow, of such a plan.!. 
Let this then be laid down by us as 2a prop of a state.2 For 
it is necessary that (the citizens)? should somehow raise up 
for themselves their property without reproach from each 
other; ‘or, that they should not be willing to proceed pre- 
viously to the before οἵ the rest of the constitution,’ who have 


1—! Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I cannot under- 
stand, nor could Ficinus; whose version? of which the latter portion has 
been adopted by Taylor {ἢ theg letter, is “‘ itaque nos, id fugientes, immo 
vero yerbis, quo pacto fi ciendum sit, ostendentes, dicimus nullam esse 
aliam ant latam aut augustam fugiendi viam, nisi ut colamus justitiam, 
neque acquirendi cupidatatem sequamur.” Equally in the dark was Hein- 
dorf, who wished to read μετ᾽ ἀδικίας for μετὰ δίκης, with the full appro- 
bation of Ast, and the less decided one pf Stalbaunt. With regard to 
ὀρθότερον, Stephens correctly saw that ἂν ein had Uropt out before si— 
while Ast remarks thatwrij¢ τοιαύτης μηχανῆς διαφυγὴ is put for τών 
τοιούτων διαφυγῆς pnxavn— But he does not state what could indyce 
Plato to put down words, that, taken literally, have no meaning, yi’ She 
place of others, which would have been perfectly intelligible. “Ὁ 

2—? Since two MSS. offer λιμὴν asa various reading for ἡμῖν, it is pro- 
bable that both are corruptions of the word written here originally; and 
as Plutarch has in Polit: Precept. ii. p. 814, 25, ὥσπερ ἕρμα τῆς πῤλιτείπε. 


βέβαιον, 1 suspect he has preseaved what he found in Plat .. 1% ii 


PU Bass. 
πόλεως ἕρμα is similar to ἕρμα πόληος in IA. MI 549, and 08, Ψ. 12]. 
5 Ficinus' alone has “‘ cives,’s what is required by ἀλλήλους. » 

‘—‘ Here again the version of Ficinus proves he could not understand 
the Greek, which to myself is equally unintelligible. @€1is4translation, 
adopted to the letter by Taylor, is ‘‘ vel ulterius ia acquirendo progredi 
ultro desista.t,”” 
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accusations of old stanging against each other, and to whom 
there is even a small share of intellect. But for those persons, 
to whom a god has given, as it has to us at present, to settle a 
new state, and for 'no enmities to exist! against each other, 
to become *themselves the cause of enmities to each other? 
through the division of the land and dwellings, would be a not- 
human want of education, united to every kind€of wickedness. 
What then would be the method of a correct distribution ? 
In the first place, it is requisite to fix? the same quantity * of the 
umber, ‘how great it ought to be.4 After this it must be agreed 
winipaesicde} lie distribution to the'titizens, into how many and 
what kind of parts it is to be made by them for the mass of peo- 
ple. And for this purpose the land and dwellings must be distri- 
buted as equally as possible. Now a sufficient quantity of the 
mass of people cannot be correctly stated otherwise than with 
reference to the land and cities of neighbouring nations. As 
regards the land, how much of it is sufficient to feed how many 
temperate persons®—for of more there is no need—but as re- 
gards the number, how many would be able to defend them- 
selves 7not altogether without resources’? against bordering 
tribes acting unjustly, and to assist their neighbours when in- 
jured. Having then viewed these points, we will define both 


ὑπ The Greek is μή τινας ἐχθρὰς---πρὸς ἀλλήλους. It was originally, 
I suspect, ἐχθροὺς --- : 

22 Here agam, by the slight change of Τούτους into αὐτοὺς, and taking 
ἑαυτοῖς in the sense uf ἀλλήλους, 1 have recovered what is required by 
the train of thought. 

3—§ The Greek is τὸν atriy ὄγκον, where Bocckh suggested, what Bek- 
ker, Ast, and Stalkaum have adopted, αἰτῶν. But αὐτῶν could not be 
thus inserted between τὸν antl dydov—It would be in correct Greek, 
αὐτῷν τὸν ὄγκον or τὸν ὄγκον airwy. Ficinus has omitted αὐτὸν entirely. 
Perhaps Plato wrote τὸν ὅλον byxov— 

a er? words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

ss SS. read γῆ, one γῆι, and anuther γῆς. ‘The last, answering 
to πλήθους in the next sentence, has been retained by Ast; who says 
that the ¢enitive is used absolutely in the sense of κατὰ γῆν. But Ste- 


phens were correcily:would supply éei—for otherwise in heu of προσδεῖ 
mars aly have been written simpy δεῖ. 
6 


oserW's correctly that Aristotle, alluding to this passage in Polit. 

ii. 4, has misrepresented the very party with whose doctrines he finds fault. 

7—f The words between the numerals aie omitted by Ficinus, and after 

him tacitlyspy Jjaylor, because they were not in his MS., or deemed by 

him to be not suited to the train of thought; which would require rather 

βοηθῆσαι εὖ παντάπασίν ἀπόροις ovat, i. ὁ. to well assist (the neighbours) 
altogether without resources. 
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by deed and word the land and neighbours. But now, for 
the sake of a sketch and outline,! that the thing itself may be 
accomplished, let the discourse proceed to our laying down the 
laws. 

Let the land-owners and thoge that defend the distribution 
of the land, he, for the sake of a fitting number, five thousand 
and forty ;,arJ let, in like manner, the land and the dwellings 
be distributed into the same portions, ?so that the man and 
his portion may accord in distribution.2, And in the first 
place, let there be of the whole nuraber two parts diggr}ysse)., 
and afterwards three of the same ;3 for it is by vit-x pte 

esible) into four and five, and so in succession as far as ten. 
‘Tus much ought every person, who is legislating, to under- 
stand respecting number, what it is, and what kind will be the 
most useful to all states. Let u$ then say it is that, which 
possesses in itself the greatest quantity of divisions and most in 
orderly succession. For the whole number docs (not)‘ obtain 
by lot all kinds of divisions for all things. But the number five 
thousand and forty, in matters relating to war and whatever 
in peace have to do with conventions and communions, and 
relating to revenue and distributions, cannot be cut into more 
than sixty parts wanting one; but there are continuous divi- 
sions of it from one up to ten. 

[9.] These things however it is meet for those to take 
in hand firmly at leisuré,® on whom the law enjoins to take 
them ; for they cannot exist otherwise than in this manner. 
But it is requisite for them to be mentioned to a person 
settling a state for the sake of this; that no one, whether 

ϑ ® 

‘ Ast aptly compares Rep. viii. § 3, p. 548, E., λόγῳ σχῆμα πολιτείας 
ὑπογράψαντα, μὴ ἀκρ᾽βῶς ἀπεργάσασθαι. 

ὅ-ὸ So ‘Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus—“ ut vir et portiqstum 
distributione conveniant.” The Greek is διανεμηθήτων yévdusva βῥνὴρ 
kai κλῆρος ξυννομὴ : which I cannot understand. Perhaps Plato wrote 
διανεμηθήτων, iv’ ἂν λεγομένη, ἀνὴρ καὶ͵ κλῆρος, ξυννομὴ y, j. e. “ that 

oe 


a man and portion may be called a co-share.”” ., 
ae have adopted with Ast the gorrection of Stephens, τοῦ th τε 
τὸν αὐτὸν, omitted entirely by Ficinus ‘and Taylor. Tee a 


_ * Instead of ὁ μὲν πᾶς, Ast reads οὐ μὲν πᾶς, from “ non enim omnis ” 
μι Gryneus’ refiction of Fiéinus, adopted tacitly by Taylor. Ticmus 
himself has not the negative. Φ 

* Before κατὰ σχολὴν there is introduced καὶ, which I cfunot under- 
stand; nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. ; 
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he is making a (polity) ἰ. from the beginning, or patching up 
an ancient one that has been corrupted, will, if he has any mind, 
attempt to disturb, with respect to the gods or sacred rites, and 
whatever else ought to be established in the state for each of the 
gods pr demons, by whatever name they may be called, what- 
ever (has come)! from Delphi 6r Dodona? or Ammon,? or what 


͵ 


4 certain old kecounts have somehow persuaded p¢rsons on hear- 
ing them, when, through visions having ented δὲ an inspira- 
tion from gods having been declared,‘ parties have, through be- 
ing parsnaded,° established sacrifices mixed up with mystic cere- 

: anating) either from their own country, (or) being 
exotic ® from Tyrrhenia,’ or Cyprus,® or any other place what- 


1 1 have translated as if ἧκεν had dropt ont between Sea and ἐκ--- 

3. Delphi and Dodona,‘the two most ancient oracular shrines in Grecee, 
are similarly umted by Aeschylus in Prom. 678, Ὃ δ᾽ ἔς re Πυθὼ κἀπὶ 
Δωδώνης συχνοὺς Θεοπρόπους ἴαλλεν: and by Sophocles in ‘Odvas. 
Ακανθοπλ. Fr., Νῦν δ᾽ οὔτε μ' εἰς Δωδῶνος ob re Πυθικῶν Vuddwy τις ἂν 
πείσειε (τοὺς θεοπρόπους Πέμψαι). 

3 There is not, 1 believe, any mention in ancient authors of the shrine 
of Ammon in Libva antecedent to the time of Herodotus, when those 
at Delphi and Dodona had lost no little of the odour of sanctity they 
once possessed, 

4 Ficinus exhibits all between the numerals in this abridged form, 
** vel prisca quadam oratione per visiones inspirationesque deorum asserta.”” 
Hence it is impossible to ascertain whether his MS. had the insufferable 
tantology ἔπεισαν---πείσαντες, ar, what the sense manifestly requires, 

᾿ ἀκούσαντας, as I have translated, and to which πείσοντας in one MS. 
seems to lead. . 

5 The Greek is ἔπεισαν---πείσαντες δὲ, in which on the ground of lan- 
guage there is nothing to offend’ except that κατέστησαν should have 
been written instead of κατεντήσαντο. Hence. as Ficinus has “ quibus 
approbatis veteres,’. he probably found in his MS. πεισθέντες, as I have 
translated. - , a 

* The Greek is αὐτόθεν ἐπιχωρίους. But-from the mention of two 
places, Tyrrhenia and Cyprus, it is evident that Plato wrote, as I have 

ry το, αὐτόθεν ἣ ἀποχώριους οὖσας--- 

Although it is known that the Romans received their religious rites 
from Tuscany, yet that the Greeks did so likewise, is not, I believe, men- 
tioned elséwhere. Perhaps however Plato had heard of what is stated 
by Theopampus, queted by Atheneeus, xii. p. 517, that they had wives in 

pole the yery doctrine which he inculcated. 

s Micult to understand what aré the Cyprian rites to which Plato 
alludes. For if they were those of Venus, these, according to Ovid, were 
taught “by Nature alone, and were indigenbus in all countries. Is there 
any referenqe here to the fact mentioned by Strabo, xiv. p. 1061, B., that 
there was in Cyprus a temple of Venus, which women were not permitted 
to enter? 
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ever; and from these ancient accounts and oracles they con- 
secrated statues, and altars, and temples, and made for each 
of the deities a sacred grove. Of all these not even the least 
must the legislator disturb ; but he must assign to each of the 
portions a god, a demon, or some hero. And in the diyision 
of the land, he must give up, selected for the first in rank, the 
groves and all that is fitting, so that the assembli¢s of each of 
the portions; taking place at stated times, may furnish resources 
against their wants, and during the sacrifices kindly entertain, 
and become familiar with, and recognise, each other. ! Forathere 
18. no greater good to a stave than for persons to, be fhe ace 
quaintances of cach other.! Since where there is no light? to 
ea@h other in the manners of cach other, but a darkness, there 
no one will properly meet with the hondur dud to his worth, 
nor with offices, nor even with the justice which is fitting. 
3It is meet then for every man in all states to be earnest in 
this matter, compared as one with one,* that he never appear 
to any one to be of a base stamp, but always artless and true, 
and that no other person of that kind‘ deceive him. But 
the next movement, as in the case® of the pcbble-game, 


1! The Greek is οὗ μεῖζον οὐδὲν πύλει ἀγαθὸν ἢ γνωρίμους---εἶναι: 
where Ast says that ἢ γνωρίμους ---εἶναι is superfluously added by way of 
an explanation. But correct sense would require οὐ γὰρ μεῖζον οὐδὲν ---- 
and correct syntax, ἢ τὸ yrwpipovc—eivar, as 1 have trapslated. With 
regard to the sentiment, Ast refers to Aristotle Politic. vir. 4, 7. 

? On this metaphor Ast quotes from Cicero, ‘in luce atque in oculis 
civium magnus,” and from Xenophon, εἰς κάλλος βίῳ τὸ φώς---παρέχειν, 
and refers to Wetstcin*on 8. John iii, 21, “μοῦ your light sv shine before 
all nen, that they may see your good works—’’ 

3— Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has what is 
more intelligible, “ ear autem, si unum uni conferas, in quo majus 
studium-—ponere quisqt@*debeat,” as if he had found in his MS, vbdév 
δὲ ἣν, ὃ δεῖ πάντα ἄνδρα μᾶλλον, ἕν πρὸς ἕν, ἢ τοῦτο σπεύδειν, notwet 
δὴ πάντα ἄνδρα, ἕν πρὸς ἕν τοῦτο oabie. : ae 

* Namely, “ of a base stamp.” : 5 

5. The proverb, to which Plato alludes, has been thus explained. In 
the game called πέττεια there were five lines on tyo ppposite ses of the 
buard, as there are eight on a draught-buard ; and between them vacant 
line, not vccupied by the pebble&, or counters, used in the gu... ‘This 
vacant line was called ἱερὰ γραμμὴ, “the hely line ;’’ and the party who 
was driven to it the first, was censidered as the loser, just as in the game of 
fox and geese ; although there it is not a line, but aspace that is left vacant : 
and hence, as Plato has written ag’ ἱεροῦ, we must uiNers&nd τόπου ; 
but γραμμῆς after ἀφ’ ἱερᾶς. With regard to the auPhors who have treated 
on the subiect, Ast refers to the Scholiast here; Suidas on "Ad’ ἱερᾶς; 
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from the sacred spot wfuld, as being unusual, cause, in the 
case of legislation, the person who hears of it for the first time 
perhaps to wonder. Tohim however who has reasoned upon, 
and tried it, it will appear that the state is in a second way 
settled for the best. Perhaps however some one will not re- 
ceive the thovement, throughtits not being customary with a 
tyrannic legislator. It will! however be most currect to speak 
of the best polity, and of the second and third, znd then to 
leave the choice to each person, ?who is the lord in the co- 
settlement.? Let us act then even now according to this very 

~fhe rie b speaking of a'polity the first, and the second, and 
eter worth ; and let us leave the choice to Clinias at 
present, and to any one else who may be willing to comertu 
the selection ef such polities, and to assign, according to his 
own method, that which 6 agreeable to him (with respect 
to) his own country.? 

[10.] Now the first state and polity and the best laws are 
there, where the old saying may be most in vogue through the 
whole state ; for‘ it said that, amongst friends all things are 
reallyin common. This saying, whether it now is or ever will 
be (practised), *that women are in common, and children in 
common, and all possessions in common,” has taken away ® by 
every means every where and entirely from life what is called 
private property ; and it hag planned that things even naturally 


Pollux, ix. 7; Eustath. Οὗ, A. p. 28, 42 :‘Meursius De Ludis Grecor. ; 
Erasmus Adag. p. 28; and Salmasius on Vopisc. p. 466, A. The pro- 
verb was applied tu those, who placed themselves,in a perilous position. 

’ Ficinus has “agetur.’? Me found therefore τὴ his MS. ἔσται, not ἔστι. 

2? Such is the-literal version of τῷ τὴς συνοικήσεως κυρίῳ. Ficinus 
has “ arbitratu suo qnamlibet electro,” from whence Taylor translated 
“to choose that which pleases him the most. “, 
3—3 The Greek is τὸ φίλον αὑτῷ τῆς αὑτοῦ πατρίδος. This Ast renders 

uee in, patria sua ipsi plucent ;’? which I cannot understand.  Fi- 

cinys, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “ patriwque (Bekker incor- 
rectly “ partique ᾽᾽) suze, quod sibi placet tribucre.” I have translated 
as if aréptghad dropt out after πατρίδος, 

* Instead of δὲ the*sense requires γὰρ, as I have translated, or else ᾧ 


ἐς 


δα ΣΥΝ to “quo fertur *. in iginus. 
ie, 16 St. Simonians Of the present day have attempted to put this pre- 
cept iyto practice, but with so little success, as to show that Plato’s Laws 
are better suited for an ideal Republic than a real one. 

4 If the gloctg‘ne had never been put into practice, one cannot under- 
stand why Plato use@ the definite perfect ἐξύρηται and μεμηχάνηται in- 
stead of the indefinite pluperfect ¢&ypir’ ἂν and μεμηχανητ᾽ ἂν. 
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private, as far as possible, become by\some means in common ; 
such as the eyes, the ears, and the hinds, in seeming! to see, 
and hear, and work, in common; and that, again, all men 
taken singly? praise and blame as much as possible (the 
same things), ?rejoicing in, and pained by, the same things ; 
4and (hence) no one (has) eve> laid down or will lay down a 
definition mdre correct and better (than this), that pf such laws 
as cause a state to be as much as possible one,’ (there is) the 
superiority on the ground of virtue. Such a state will ours® 
be, whether gods or the children of gods, more in number 
than one,® dwell there,’ ara with Welight save andercsubkeée 
8those living in that manner.’ Hence it is proper to refiect 
©.yon the pattern of a polity in no other way ; but, sticking to 
this, to seek that, which is as much as possible pf such a kind. 
But that, which we have now taken in hand, would, if it ex- 


1 This “ seeming ” seems very strange here} as if the eyes, ears, and 
hands did not really see, hear, and work. ‘The verb δοκεῖν ought, I 
conceive, to follow ἐπαινεῖν re, in lieu of αὖ, which 1s perfectly super- 
fluous. 

2 In lieu of καθ᾽ ἕν, which is unintelligible, Ast, whom I have followed, 
suggests καθ᾽ ἕνα. 

3. 5 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “laudentque et vitupe- 
rent eadem similiter.”’ 

4—* The Greek 1s καὶ κατὰ δύναμιν οἵ τινες μάλιστα νόμοι μίαν ὅτι 
μάλιστα πόλιν ἀπεργάζονται τούτων ὑπερβολῇ πρὸς ἀρετὴν οὐδείς ποτε 
ὕρον ἄλλον θέμενος ὀρθότερον οὐδὲ βελξίω θήσεται : which, says Ast, has 
been wrongly translated by Ficinus, Cornarius, Serranus, and Schulthes. 
In fact they were all equally’at a loss, and naturally so; for the passage 
is evidently corrupt. It was, I suspect, originally to this effect—Kai 
οὕτω κατὰ δύναμιν--τούτων ὑπερβολὴν πρὸς ἀρετὴν εἶναι οὐδείς ποτε 
ὕρον ἄλλον ἣν θέμενος---ἃΒ I have translated. To meet the ditticulty 
Ficinus pla cesthe clause τούτων ὑπερβολύ--- θήσεται after κοινὰ φίλων : and 
from his version, “ certe in hoc pritcipue virtutis erit terminus, quo nul- 
lus poni rectior poterity pis evident that his MS. was defective, or that 
he designedly abridged What he found in it. ‘ 

5 The Greek is ἡ μὲν δὴ τοιαύτη πόλις, which Ast calls an abs Aute 
sentence. He should have called it rather an impertect oné. For Plato 
probably wrote ἡμῖν δὴ τοιαύτη ἡ πόλις ἔσται, as J have translated. 

5 By the expression of more numcrous than one are probably intended 
ΤΌΝΟΣ and Pollux, the twin sons of Jupiter, who were the tutejary gods of 
Sparta, ᾽ ree 

7 The gods were supposed to“dwell in the owns sacred to wil. 

®&_8 The Greek is οὕτω διαζῶντες. But four MSS. read διασώζοντες. 
Ficinus united both—“ ita vivéntes camque servantes—vivunt—” Hence I 
have been led to rove οὕτω ζώντας διασωζοντες--- 

9. In lieu of εἴη re, where re is connected with nothiftg, Heindorf sug- 
gested ye~- He should have proposed rore— =” 
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isted at all, be the neardst to immortality; and if it is 'not in 
the first rank, it will be at least one in the second.' After this 
we will, god willing, go through the polity, which is the third 
in order. But now let us speak of this polity, what it ΩΣ and 
how it may be produced. 

In the first place, let them distribute the land and houses. But 
let them not cultivate the ground in common ; since a thing of 
this kind is spoken of as greater than is suited to their present 
birth, nurture, and education. Let them however distribute 

‘land and houses with somehow such an intention as this, that 
eth Dont obtaining his allotment o&\ght to consider it as being 
comiffon Ὑδ the whole state; and, as this country is their pa- 
ternal land, they ought to attend to it in a greater degree thei 
children do their mother, in that, being a goddess, she is the 
sovereign mistress of mortels. ‘The same conceptions they 
ought to have of the gods of the place, and likewise of demons. 
But that these things may exist in this manner through all 
time, on this too they must thoroughly reflect. As many 
hearths as are distributed by us at present, so many must there 
be always, and neither more nor less. Now a thing of this 
kind will be firmly established through every state in this 
way. Let the person, who has obtained his allotment, leave 
ever the child, who is most dear to him, the only heir of his 
household, and his successor, and the attendant upon the gods and 
family and state, and of those still living, and of'such as their end 
has already reached up to the then period. But with respect 
to the other children, . they, to whom there are more than one, 
must give their daughtess in marriage according toa law to be 
laid down; but distribute their male children as sons to those, 
who have no famity, as an act ‘of kindness conferred ; but if 
there be a lack of kindness, or if moré~emales are born than 
sofie? males, or the contrary, when they are fewer, through 
bargenness taking place, let the magistrate,? whom we shall 
ἜΣ down as the greatest and most honourable, consider what 


tal 
—' Sueh is the‘ literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, “ac si non 
acta em a>cundo loco ὧν nua.’ We therefore found in his MS. καὶ, 
εἰ μὴ a, ἀλλὰ δευτέρα Eotie μία: where @ ais πρώτη. See my Poppo’s 
Prolegpm. p. 223, ‘The Greek is καὶ ἡ μία ὃ δευτέρως, which Ast would ex- 
plain by referring δευτέρως to what is to follow. 

2 1 scarcely uuyderstand τινες here. It is omitted by Ficinus. 

3 In lieu of ἀρχὴν Winckeliann would read ἀρχὴ, obtained from “ ma- 
gistratus ”’ in Ficinus. 
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is proper to be done with the superabhndance and deficiency 
of children, and devise a method by which five thousand and 
forty houscholds alone may exist always. Now there are many 
methods. For there are checks to procreation when it is over- 
flowing ;! and, on the contrary, gare and an attention tu the 
number of bigths do, by means of honours, and djsqualifica- 
tions, and ?the advice of elders to young persons, meet (the 
difficulty), and are able to cffect what we are speaking of [by 
admonitory discourses ].?_ 3 Moreover, should at last every 
difficulty arise about the ingjuality of the five thousend*and 
forty households,’ and an excessive influx of citizens axe place 
through the kind feelings of those, who dwell together, and 
wé*come to want, there remains the old contrivance, which 
we have often mentioned, of friendly colonies being sent out 
from friends, whithersoever it may appear to be suitable. 
But if, on the contrary, there should at any time come‘ a wave 
brinzzing an inundation,’ or δ ἃ destruction arising from plagues 
or wars, and the people become, through a state of orphan- 
hood, much less than the prescribed number, we must not 
willingly introduce citizens educated in a not legitimate disci- 
pline; but 7to use force against necessity it is said not even 
2 god has the power.” 


1 Aristotle had this passage in view in Polit. ii. 3, 6. 

22 The Greek is νουθετήσεσι πρεσβυτέρων περὶ νέους διὰ λόγων 
νουθετητικῶν ἀπαντῶσαι, Bul after νουθετήσεσι the words διὰ λόγων 
γουθετητικών present an insufferable tautology ; and hence they ought to 
be inserted just above after γένεσις, as showing of what uature are the 
checks to which, Plato allude. ‘The canse #f the mistake is owing to 
the tact, that they formed one line of the Codex Aichatypus, containing 
about twenty-one letters, Moreover, ag Ficthus has ‘ monitionibus senum 
ad juvenes,” Cornarins comely saw that his MS. read πρὸς véoug— 
Lastly, ns one MS. offers oyoug in lieu of νέους, it is probable that iz 
περὶ λογοὺς lies hid ἀπορίᾳ λέχους, and thus ἀπαντῶσαι will recover, 
what it has lost, its object. ἢ 

3 5 Such is the literal version of the Greck. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
fullows in part, has “ denique hine omnes defectus oritur et inopja, cum 
quinquies millium et quadraginta domorum numerucenun servatur.” 

4 Instead of ὧν Ficinus found in hiy MS, of, as shown by his " 4, -” 

5 For examples of cities situated on the sea-cOast being destroyed bye 
a wave, sce ‘Thucyd., ii. 89; Pausanias vii. p. 585; Agathias ii. p., 53; 
Atheneus vii. p. 333, C.; and Shidas in Ὕφαλος. , 

* I have adopted 7, introduced by Cornarius, before xaj—Fjcinus has 
“ morborum Jues bellorumve calamitas, velut quadam illuvione.” 

*—1 This sentiment is attributed to sinionides by Plato in Protag. p. 
345, Ὁ. § 87, put to Pittaqus by Diggen: Laert. i. 77. + - 
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{11.] This then let us‘assert our present discourse advises, by 
saying—O ye best of all men, do not relax! in honouring simili- 
tude and equality and the same and what is generally acknow- 
ledged according to nature and according to number and all the 
power of things ‘beautiful and food.” And now guard, in the first 
place, thr ough the whole of life the above-mentioned number ; 
next, do not hold in dishonour 3 the height and magnitude of? the 
property, which ye first distributed, as being moderate, by buy- 
ing from, and selling to, each other. For neither‘ the distributing 
let, Leing a god, is an ally.‘ nor the legislator. For now the law, 
in the fire. place, enjoins upon Kod disobedient,” by proclaim- 

ing beforehand, that upon these conditions any person, who is 
willing, may ¢ast lots or not ; and that, since the land, being’Ba- 
cred, belongs first to all the ‘gods, and next, to the priests and 
priestesses, “who prey at the first sacrifices, and the second, 
and even to the third, both the buyer and seller of tenements 
and farms, which they have obtained by lot, are to suffer what 
is befitting upon such transactions ; and having written 
δ memoranda on cypress (tablets),® they shall place them in 
temples ‘written for the time hereafter ;7 and in addition to 


τ Ficinus has “ neque id unquam transgrediamini,”’ as if his MS, read 
παρίετε avra— 

? [ must confess my inability to understand what Plato is aiming at. 

Ἐπὶ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

—* Such is the literal version of BekKtr’s text. Ficinus has ‘neque, 
jean ipse distributor —favebit,” as if his MS. re ‘ad οὗτε γὰρ ὃ νείμας θεὸς 
αὐτὸς, not οὔτε γὰρ ὁ Pee κλῆρος ὧν θεὸς, where Stalbaum has 
adopted κλήρον, found in Stephens, and «written thus in two MSS., κλήρος--- 
But who was the god, that distrtuuted the lot, is no where mentioned. 
Hence Plato wrote, I suspect, οὔτε yap ἹΕρβῦς, ὁ νείμας κλῆρον, ὧν θεὸς--- 
for Hermes was not only the god, who pres itd over buying and selling, 

ut he gave his name likewise to the lot first drawn out, and therefore the 
successful one ; as we learn from a gl. in Hesychins and Photius, ° Ἑρμοῦ 
κλήροο --πὰ | hence we find in Aristoph. Etp., 364, ‘Eppijc γὰρ wy κλήρῳ 
ποιήσει; οἶδ᾽ Ore: Where see the Schol. 
5 Altkcugh ἀπειθοῦντι is repeated a little below, yet here it is scarcely 
intedigible .-for there is aoning to. which the idea of disubedience can be 
oreferred, 

-᾿ The Greek is κυπαριττίνας μνήμας, where- Stephens explains 
κυπειριττίνας by saying that the cypress tree was selected as being free 
from theszttagirs of worms. 

—? Such is the Jiteral version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ ad posteri- 

, ae instructionem,” omitting yeypap, ἕνας, which certainly seems un- 
recessary, and adding, what renders εἰς τὸν ἔξειτα χρόνον more intelligi- 
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this they shall invest the guardianshi,\ of these, *in order that 
they may bg," in that magistrate, who seems to see the most 
acutely, in order that the matters fraudulently introduced ! 
may not lie hid from them, but that they may punish the per- 
son disobedient at the same time to the law and to the god.? 
For how great a good will what is now enjoined be to all 
states that are persuaded, when they adopt the following ar- 
rangement, according to the old proverb,? no person being 
wicked will know, but being experienced and reasonable in his 
habits (he will). For in such an ‘arrgngement there exist§ not 
much of money-making ; and there is attendant upon jt the being 
neither necessary nor lawful for any one to make money by 
Any illiberal kind of money-making—inasmuch as the so-called 
operative art is reproached as subverting Iberal Habits—nor to 
think it right to scrape money togtther af all by such means. 

L!2.] In addition to this a law still follows all these, that 
no private person be permitted to possess any gold or silver ;4 
but that (there be) a coin® for the sake of daily exchange, 
which it is almost necessary for handicrafts to change, and for 
all, who have a need of such things,’ to pay the wages due to 
hired persons, be they slaves or domestic servants. On which 
account we say that they must possess cuin, which is of value 
amongst themselves, but of no worth amongst the rest of man- 
kind. For the sake of war indeed aad of going abroad to other 
countries—for instance in 416 case of embassies, or some other 
business of a herald, compulsory on the state—should it be 


Ble than those words now are. But unlesse{ am greatly mistaken, the 
clause εἰς τὸν ἔπειτα χρύνον ought to follow (*—*) ὅσως ἂν γίγνηται, 
or rather γίγνωνται, i. ὁ. μνῆμαι, as δι Fidinus, “ ats—serventur.”’ 

1 Ast translates sda Oa ΩΣ “ transgressiones.”” But this neither isnor 
could be uts meaning. Filfhus has more correctly “si qua forte preter 
rationem hac commercia fiant.” 

? Here again by the god is to be understood Hermes. ὃ 

8 What the old proverb is, to which Plato alludes, I confess I do 
not know. It was perhaps like the line ot Pope— 


“He best can paint them, who has felt them ‘most.” 
9 
4 This was the law of Lycurgus? as we learn grom Polybius vi. a), and 
Pintarch in Lycug. i. p. 44, Ὁ. 


* Ast understands κεκτῆσθαι ® but I suspect that elvac has drojft out 
before ἕνεκα. 


* The coin was iron in Laconia. What kind of metal Plato had in 
mind is uo where stated. ᾿ 


Τ᾽ "The Greek is τῶν τοιούτων, which, says Ast, agrecs ye νομισμάτων 
ς 


a 
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requisite to send out the common coin of Greece, it will be 
necessary on each occasion for the state to possess gt.! But if 
there be any necessity for a private person to go abroad, let 
him, after obtaining leave of the magistrate, go abroad ; but 
the foreign coin, which on his return home he has brought 
from any place, still remaining, let him put down for the 
state, and take up that of the country at the rate (of ex- 
change).? And if 3 any one is detected in making (the foreign 
money) his own,® such money shall become public property ; 
and get him, who 4 knows the fact, but does not divulge it, be 
subject to a curse* and reproach together with the party 
bringing it in, and to a fine in addition, not less than the 
amount of the foreign monty so brought in. o 

And (be it enacted), that a person who is going to marry, or is 
giving (a daughter) jn marfiage, is neither to give or receive a 
marriage portion at all of any kind whatsoever, nor to depogit 
money with a person, whom one does not trust,® nor to lend 
money upon interest, since it will be lawful for the borrower to 
repay neither interest nor principal. Now that these pursuits 
are the best for a state to pursue, a person would decide 
correctly by considering them in this way, and referring them 
ever ® to their origin and intention. Now the intention of the 
statesman, who has a min:l, we say, is not that, which the 
many would say, that a good legislator ought to wish, how 
the state, 7for which he is with cacrect thoughts legislating,’ 


understood ; for coin is of different kinds and value. I suspect however that 
in χρεία τῶν τοιούτων lies lyd χρεία ὧν ᾧαὶ ἀντὶ τοῦ re ποιειν--- where avri 
τοῦ τι ποιεῖν Would depend upon yea! "ἄρον tor doing something.” 

1 Ast corregtly rejects νόμισμα GEAAnveKdy as interpolated from the 
beginning of the sentence; where howevea,those words are omitted by 
Ficinus, who perhaps found in lus MS. teste, not ἕνεκά TeE— 

“2 Ficinus umits πρὸς λόγον, which he perhaps did not understand, 
. §—4 Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘quod si quis cos occultare 
‘et in privatum usum convertere— ”’ 

‘—4 With this passage may be compared the curse imprecated by Cidi- 
pus on the party, why might know, but would not divulge, the murder of 
of Lgius in Spph. Cid. T. 236. , 

5.- Ὁ This seems a strynge idca, as‘if any one would deposit money - 
with a person he could not trust. What Platoreally wrote might be 
guessed at, but not without, perhaps, a rs ther violent alteration. 

4- 5 Ficinus has “si ad precipuam ipsam recti legum latoris semper 
referat voluntatem,” which would lead to εἰς αὐτῶν τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ τὴν 
τοῦ νομοθέτου βοὐλῇῃσιν, what the train of thought evidentiy requires. 

τι The w ords 7 νοῶν εὖ νομοθετοῖ, omitted by Ficinus, Ast considers an 
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may be the greatest and the wealthiet possible, and possess 
gold and silver money, and rule over as many as possible by 
sea and land; and they would add, that the person legislating 
correctly ought to wish the state to be the best and the hap- 
piest possible. Now of these things some can take place, but 
others cannot, ‘Ihe possible then the arranging party would 
wish; but the impossible he would not; !nor would he make 
even an attempt at wishes that are vain.! For it is almost neces- 
sary for them to be atthe same time happy and good. ‘This then 
he would wish. But it is impgssible {gr persons to be veryzich 
and good, such at least as the many reckon rich. or they 
reckon rich those, who amongst a few persons have possessions 
Valued at the greatest quantity of coin, which even a bad man 
may possess. Now if such be the case; I will’ never agree 
with them that the rich man, if nét a gogd one, can be truly 
happy ; but that it is impossible for the person pre-eminently 
good, to be pre-eminently rich. What then ?? some one would 
perhaps say. Because, we would say, the possession of what 
is obtained both justly and unjustly, is more than double of 
that which is obtained jastly alone ; and that the expenditure, 
which is wont to be made neither honourably nor disgracefully, 
is doubly less than that which is honourable, and is wont to 
be made for honourable objects. He, therefore, who acts in a 
contrary manner, will never be vicher than him, who has 
double the means and half she expenditure. Now of these, the 
one is a good person, but the other not a bad one, since he is 
(.-erely)® parsimonious ; sometimes, indecd, he is altogether 
bad ; but, as we have just now said, is fever good. For he, who 
receives both justly and unjustly, and spends’ neither justly 
nor unjustly, is indeed »~ch, because he is p&rsimonious; but 
he who is altogether béd, as being for the most part luxurious, 
is very poor. *And he, who spends upon honourable objects 
and acquires only justly, will never at any time become pre- 
eminently rich, nor yet very poor; so that our assertion is 
interpolation. Perhaps however they onght to folloW τὴν βούλῆσιν, just 

. before, by reading ᾧ 0 εὖ νυών ἂν εὖ νομοθετοῖ, thus fornfing οἵῳ line 
of the Codex Archetypus, consisting of twenty-one letters. 

'—1 T have translated as if the Greek were οὐδ᾽ ἂν ματαίας βουλύσεις, 
not ματαίας βουλήσεις οὔτ᾽ Ay— Ficinus avoids the difliculty by his ver- 
Sion, “(nam vana cssct cupiditas; neque aggreditur.” @ = 8 

? The sense requires ri δ᾽ οὔ ; why not? pot ri δή ; Fivinus, “cur ita?” 

* Ficinus alone has “‘ duntaxat,” required by the sense. 
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right, that the very rich are not good men ; and, if they are 
not good, they are not happy. , 

[13.7 With us, however, the laying down of laws looks to that 
point, that the citizens may become the most happy and in the 
highest degree friends to each other. But the citizens will 
never be friends, where there are many lawsyits with each 
other and *nuch injustice ; but (most so) where the least and 
fewest are found. We have said too, that there ought to be 
neither gold nor silver in the state; nor, again, much money- 
malyng through handicraft trades and usury,' or ugly cattle,? 
but what agriculture gives and betrs,? and of these too such as 
will not compel a person by making money to neglect those 
things, for the sake of which riches are produced.* Now tlresé 
are the soul and body ; which, without gymnastics and the rest 
of discipline, would never bé worth mentioning. Ilence we have 
said more than once, that we must put the attention to money 
in the last place of honour. For, since all, about which every 
man is seriously engaged, are three, the last and third is cor- 
rectly the attention paid to riches, but’ the middle is that re- 
lating to the mind; but that relating to the soul the first. 
And, indeed, the polity, which we have just now been going 
through, has been correctly laid down by laws, if it ordains 
honours in this manner. But if any one of the laws which 
are ordained in it shall’ seem to put health in the place of 
honour in the state before temperarce, or wealth before health 
and temperance, it will appear to be not properly laid down. A 
legislator, therefore, ought often to point out to himself this. 
5« What do I intend ?”°and, “If this happens, or I fail in my 

' Ficinus, “ cauppnationibusquevet feenore,”’ which would lead to rat 
καπηλειῶν καὶ τόκων. ὡς 

.? This introduction of βυσκημάτων aicypsM1s very strange, for nothing 
hhd been said on the subject before. Ficinus has “ ex pecoribus turpi- 
ter,” as if his MS. read βοσκημάτων αἰσχρῶς. I suspect however that 
some words have dropt out, in which interest was said to increase like 
cattle, Just as Shylock says in Shakspeare, that “his monies breed .as 
fast as ewes;”? oreas-Aristophanes in Neg. 1291, says of interest, that it is 
a wild beast,ewhich “ by months an days becomes a larger sum.” 

3 Tiistead of gépet, I should preter τρέφει, “ feeds.” 

* This idea of Plato seems to have been caught by Juvenal. and em- 
bodiéd in the verse—‘ Et propter vitam Vivendi perdere causas.”. 

‘—5 Sych is,the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Tay- 
lor follows almost to the letter, has “ quid ipse velit; quid, si contigerit, 
bene succedet; sin fninus, inst#uti sui spes eum frustrabitur—” ‘To sup- 
ply however the ellipse, I have added “what then?” 
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aim,”> (what then?) And thus perhaps he would get himself 
out,of legislation, and liberate likewiSe the rest, but never a 
single person by any other means. Let then the person, who 
has obtained by lot his portion, keep it on the conditions we 
have detailed. : 

'It were a beautiful thing! fer each person to come ‘to the 
colony posscSsing the rest of things also equally. , But as this 
is not possible, and one will come possessing more means, and 
another less, it is requisite, for the sake of many things, and 
of the opportunities in the state, for the sake of cquality? that 
the valuc of property shoule’be ποῖα, in order that magsstra- 
cies, and contributions, and distributions, 3(may exist) to each 
(according) to the value of his worth ; 5 4(and) that, not accord- 
ing to, his own virtue alone, and that ofyhis ancestors, nor yet 
according to the strength or beaugy of his body, but according 
to the using of wealth and poverty they may receive as equally 
as possible, by what is unequal, but commensurable, and not 
differ.4 For the sake of these things it is requisite that there 
should be four valuations in the size® of property; and that 
these should be called first, second, third, and fourth, or by 
some other appellation ; and that, when they remain in the same 
valuation, and when becoming richer from being poor, and 
poor from being rich, each may pass to the valuation suited 
to themselves. ‘This scheme of law I would lay down as fol- 
lowing after these. 

We say then that in a‘state, which is to have no part in the 
greatest of diseases, which would be more correctly called dis- 
sension or seditions there should exjst neither severe poverty 
amongst some of the citizens nor (great)® wealth: for both 


1— Ficinus, whom Taylor has {Sllowéd, has “ probe autem fierct,” as 
if his MS. read ἣν δ᾽ ἂν Αὺν in leu of ἣν μὲν δὴ καλὸν. . 

5-- The words between the numerals I scarcely understand ; nor coyld, 
I think, Ficinus; whose version is “‘ multorum et equahtatis in civitate, 
temporum opportunitatumque causa,” as if his MS. read πολλῶν, ἰσό- 
τητός TE Kai τῶν κατὰ πόλιν καιρῶν, for thus ἰσότητος---καίρων would 
be put in opposition with πολλῶν .--- . 

5-.} J have adopted the suggestion of Stephens, whb supposes that κατα 
has dropt out before τὴν τῆς aha and γίγνωνται after φιμὴς. » 

‘—* Such is the literal version of the uniftelligible Greek ; in which 
Ast confesses there are more grrors than he can pregend to correct, 

5. Ficinus has “ magnitudine—”’ His MS. therefore read μεγέθει, sub- 
sequently found in another. ᾿ e ΓῚ 

* From “ingentes divitim ᾿ in Ficinus, it is eagy to see that he found 
in his M‘5. πολὺν before πλοῦτον. ‘ 
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these produce both. It ig therefore requisite for a legislator to 
say at present what is the hound of each. Let then the limit of 
poverty be the valuation of the lot, which ought to remain, and 
which no magistrate will ever overlook its becoming less to any 
one, nor any one of the rest of those who in the same way love 
honouf on the score of virtue. «Now the legislator, having laid 
down that limit as a measure, will permit a persén to possess 
the double, triple, and even to the quadruple of it. But, if 
any one, possesses more then these, whether by finding them, 
or thgir being given, or by money-making, or by acquiring 
*throufh @ay other such likd fortundg, by giving up what is above 
the measure to the state and to the gods, who guard the city, 
he will be in good repute and without damage. But if any 
disobeys this law, any one may inform against him on eondi- 
tion of receiving half the property, and the delinquent shall 
pay another portion té the same amount, and the half shall go 
to the gods. And let the whole property of all, except the 
allotment,! be written down openly before the magistrates, 
who are the guardians, in order tltat such of the suits upon all 
points as? relate to money may be easy and extremely clear. 
[14.] After this it is meet in the first place to build? the 
city as much as possible in the middle of the country, 4after 
selecting a spot from those at hand, which possesses what is 
suited for a city,’ which it is, not difficult to imagine and detail. 
After this, to divide it into twelve® parts ; and placing first the 
temple of Hestia, (Vesta,) and Zeus, and Athéné, to call it the 


1 Ficinus has “ultra sortem ”—Taylor, ‘as surpasses the allotted por- 
tion,” what the sense seem’ to require. But in that case the Greek 
should have been πέρα, not χωρὶς--- ᾿ : 

2 From ὅσαι, which,is uniniclligib&, Stephens elicited ὅσ᾽ εἰς, adopted 
by Ast. 

%s For the sake of the syntax we must read icpoat in lieu of ἱδρύσθαι, 
as I have tnanslated. 

4—4 I have followed Ast in the interpretation of this passage; who should 
however have proposed to read ἔχοντα ἐκ τών ὑπαρχόντων τύπον, in heu 
of τῶν ὑπρρχύντων ἔχοντα τόπον. 

5 The reason, says’ ‘Faylor, why Plato adopted this division is, because 
the number 14 the image of all-pesfec{ progression, is the product of 
3 by 4, both of which n&mbers, according to the Pythagoreans, are 
images of perfection. ,On the other hand, Ast conceives that Plato had in 
mind the division of the country into twelve parts found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, agd wich seems, as may be inferred from vi. 15, p. 771, Β., 10 
have been connected with the division of the year into twelve months, 

* each under the superintendence of one of the twelve greater gods. 
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Acropolis, and to throw round it a gircular (enclosure), and 
from it to cut the city and all the country into twelve parts. 
But the twelve parts ought to be equalized by the portions of 
the prolific land being atnall, but those of the unprolific large, 
and the allotments to be five thousand and forty. And again 
{it 18 meet) to cut each of thesé into two; and to unite two 
sections into one allotment, each havi ing a sharv of what is 
near to, and what is remote from, the city, the near portion 
being added to that one farthest off, making one allotment ; and 
that, which is the second from the city, (to be added) teythat, 
which i is the second trom {86 extremity 5 and so of wifh‘all 
the rest.! And (it is meet) to contrive in the twofold divisions, 
*that what has just now been said (respecting)? the badness and 
goodness of the land, be equalized? by “the greater and less 
quantity at the distribution ; and to divide the males? like- 
wise into twelve parts; and for a person ‘to arrange the whole® 
of the rest of property into twelve parts equal, as much as is 
possible, a description being made of all particulars. After 
this, to assign the twelve allotments to the twelve gods, and to 
call them after their names, and to consecrate to each the por- 
tion obtained by lot, and to call it a Phyle 3° and again to divide 
the twelve sections of the city in the same manner ag they di- 
vided the rest of the country; and that each should possess 
two habitations, one near the centye and the other near the ex- 
tremity ; and thus let the method of settlement have an end. 
But it is requisite for us to consider by all means a matter of this 
kind, that all the points, which have just now been stated, will 
never concur on suth like occasions, 60 that all should happen 
to take place according to reason ; and that men will exist, who 
would not feel annoyed. at ae Νς a method of living together, 


7 


1 To this passage Aristotle alludes in “Polit. vii. 10, 
® Ast wonld supply correctly πέρε after φαυλότητύός re from “de foo- 


cunditate ’? in Ficinus. ‘ 
* I have translated as if the Greek were ἐπανισούμενον ἔσεῦξαι; not ἐπ- 
ανισουμένους, which is without syntax or sense, . 


* ‘Taylor has “the streets,” as if his head was ruining ὍΡΟΙ Ὡς ἀγνιὰς δ 
in lieu of ἄνδρας--- e * 

5 Ast, unable to understand τὴν τῆς ἄλλης δ σίας, would read ra τῆς-- 
Plato wrote, I suspect, καὶ τὴ» ὅλην τῆς -τϑ I have translated, wf else 
τὸν---συνταξάμενον-- 

* From this passage it is evident that Φυλὴ means “%& paMish,” which 
in Christian countries is dedicated to sume saint, a» the Phylé was in At- 
tica to son e god or demigod. 
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but would endure to haye property fixed (by law) and mode- 
᾿ rate through the whole of life; and the procreation of children 
to be such as we have mentioned ; and to be deprived of silver 
and gold, and other things, which the legislator is clearly, from 
what has been said, about. to forbid ; and (endure) further 
the equalization of the land and the dwelling in a city placed 
in the centre,' as we have mentioned above. ? Of ail which mat- 
ters a person has been speaking almost as if they were dreams, 
and moulding? a state and citizens, as it were, of wax. Sub- 
jects, however of this kind have been in a certain manner not 
badlf spdken of. 3 But it'is requilite to take up again against 
himself things of this kind? *For the legislator would say ‘4 
again to us this—“ Do not think, my friends, that what has' 
been now asserted ia these speeches has lain hid from me, 
and that (a person)® has gene through in some manner the 
truth. But I think this will be most just in each of those 
thinys about to be, that he, who exhibits a pattern, according 
to which the thing attempted ought to be done, should omit 
nothing of what is most beautiful and true; but that he, to 
whom it is impossible for any thing of this kind to happen, 
should decline executing that very thing; but that of those 
which remain, and is nearest to it, and most closely connected 
naturally with what it is fitting to do, ὃ πο should devise a plan 
how this very thing may take place ;® but permit the legislator 
to put a finish to his intention ; and this being done, then to con- 


\—1 | have translated as if the Greek were ὡς εἰρήκαμεν ἰσότητας, not 
εἴρηκε μεσότητας. For the construction is χώρας ἰσότητας καὶ ἄστεος 
ἐν κύκλῳ οἰκήσεις. Ficinus 8. “ region: 3 οἵ urbis in medio οἱ in ολίγο- 
mis, sicut ordinavimus, ubique habitationes.” 

22 The Greek is πάντη σχεδὸν οἷον ὀνείρατα λέγων ἢ πλάττων--- 
But as there is nothing to which λέγων can Degeferred, I have translated 
as,if the Greek were—@ πάντ᾽ ἦν σχεδὸν οἷον dveipard τις λέγων καὶ 
πλάττων. . 

3..-5. Such is the literal translation of the Ογθοῖ---χρὴ δ᾽ imavadapBa- 
νειν πρὸς αὑτὸν τὰ τοιάδε: where I am quite in the dark; and go, I 
think, wa3 Ficinus ; whose version is, ‘‘sed ca quoque narranda, que 
legislator &c versus di¢erct—” One MS. has πάντα λαμβάνειν. Perhaps 
Plato wrote yin δ᾽ εἰπεῖν τιν᾽ avadapBavey πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ ἂν τοιάδε. “ But 
it is meet to conceive ΠῚ a person would suy against such remarks 
something of this kind.” 

4_-¢ The Greck is πάλιν dpa—ppata— I have translated as if it were 
πάλιν γὰριἂν φεῖζοι -- 

5. After διεξέρχεται there has evidently dropt out rie— 

9.6 Ficinus has “ omni studio prosequatur—” 
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sider in common with him, which of, the matters that have 
been mentioned are conducive, and which adverse to legisla- 
lation.! For it surely behoves the artist in a matter the most 
trifling to make by all means his work consistent with itself, if 
it is to be worthy of mention. But now after the decreg relat- 
ing to the division into twelve farts, we must be ready to look 
into this too,? namely, to show ‘in what mannef the twelve 
parts have the greatest possible number of divisions of the 
things within them,’ and what are consequent upon these, and 
produced from them, up to,the five thousand and forty»; and 
from whence (they have) 4 dians,5 and wards, and vilfages, and, 
in addition, the drawing up and leading out of (troops) i in war, 
and moreover coins, and measures dry and liquid, and weights ; 
all these it is requisite for the law to regufate in rheasure® and in 
harmony with each other. In addition to these we onght not to 
feel a fear even on that ground, lest there should be what is con- 
sidered an attention to trifles, should any one regulate all the 
chattels which persons are to possess, nor permit any of them to 
be immoderate, and consider by a reason common to all, that the 
distributions and variations of the numbers are useful for all 
things, even such as are various themselves? in themselves, and 
such as are 80 in length and depth, or in‘sounds and motions, 
both those that proceed in a straight direction upwards and 
downwards, and (those that)® meve in a circle. For it be- 
hoves the Icgislator, looking to all these points, to enjoin ail 
the citizens not to swerve from this arrangement to the utmost 
of their power. |For no one branch of learning suited to 

' The Greek is πρόσαντες εἴρηται. Buf εἴρηται is plainly superfluous 
after the preceding εἰρημένων. 


e 
8 Instead of δῆλον 67, which I cannot “understartd, nor could Ficinus, I 
think, for he has omitted those words, wanting likewi ise in another MS., 


I have tr anslated as if the Greck were δηλοῦν dy— . 
3 En lieu of αὐτοῦ, which is unintelligible, Ast reads αὐτῶν---Ηο should 
have suggested αὑτῶν, similar to “in se’ im Ficinus, . 


4 T have introduced “ they have”? from “ habent’’ in Ficinns. 

5 By φρατρία was understoud one of the three segtions intY which thg | 
φυλὴ was divided, as shown by Harpocration in Τριττύς, ‘which was 
another; and the third was called ἔθνος. 

® Ficinus has “ commensuraia,”” as if his Ms. read σύμμετρα. 

7 In lieu of αὐτοὶ, the sensg requires αὐτὰ, and hence we can get rid of 
the verb, “ accipiunt,” which Ficmus has introduced to supply the other- 
wise defective syntax in ποικίλμ ra, which is evidentf} an ἘΝ 


8. Befor> τῆς there has evidently dropt out raip to answer to the pre- 
ceding ra. ς. 
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children possesses such ἃ mighty power as regards domestic 
economy, and state polities, and all arts, as the study of num- 
bers; and, what is the greatest of all, excites even the sleepy 
person and naturally untaught, and renders him docile, and 
with ἃ good memory, and clever, while making a progress, by a 
divine art, beyond his own ffature. All these, if a person 
shall have tAken away by other laws and pursuits illiberality 
and a love of money from the minds of those, whore about 
to possess them sufficiently and profitably, would become a 
course of instruction honourable and befitting; but if. not, ὁ 
person would unconsciously, insteiid of wisdom, produce the 
so-called cleverness, such as it is in our power to see the 
' Egyptians and Phemnicians,! and many other nations pro- 
duce, through* the ifiberality of their other pursuits and 
possessions ; either because seme indifferent legislator of theirs 
has caused such results, or a severe misfortune has fallen upon 
them, or some other nature of this kind. Fur let not this, Me- 
gillus and Clinias, lie hid from us respecting places. that some 
differ? from others in producing men better or worse ; in op- 
position to which we must not lay down laws. For through 
all kinds? of winds and violent heat, some persons are of an 
alien disposition, ahd with feelings of hostility ;4 others 
through the water; but others *through that food from the 
, 


1. Respecting the love of money amongst the Egyptians and Pheeni- 
cians Ast refers to Plato Rep. iv. Ll, p. 136, A., and respecting the so- 
called cleverness of the former, see the learned note of Berkelius un 
Steph. Byz. Αἴγυπτος. ‘ e 

? So Ficinus, whom Cornarins, Taylor, nd Ast have followed. The 
Greek is οὔκ εἰσιν, Where, I suspect, ¢xodovacy lies hid in the Latin sense 
οἵ “ audiunt,”” and whch is found likewise in.Greek. 

3. In lieu of παντοῖα I should prefer dvrat, “hostile,” see my note 
on Assch. Suppl. 811, or πάνυ βίαια, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 261. 
For it was not the variety but the*quality of the wind, that would produce 
the difference in the inhabitants. : 

4 Thave adopted the emendation of Ruhnken, ἀνάρσιοι for ἑναίσιοι. 
Ast would vead ἐξαίσιοι, which Stalbanm passcs off as his own conjecture. 

“put ἐξαίσιος .s never, 1 believe, applied to a person. 

5.-- ‘Khe Gretk is at present διὰ τἀύπην τὴν ἐκ τῆς γῆς τροφὴν ἀνα- 
διδοῦσαν οὐ μόνον τοῖς σώμασιν ἀμείνω καὶ χείρω. But as Galen in T. i. 
p. 349, ed. Bas., quotes dtd τὴν--- ἄμεινον κκτὶ χεῖρον, Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, διὰ τὴν γὴν ἐκ τῆς γαστρὸς τροφὴν ἀναδιδοῦσαν οὐ μόνον τοῖς σώ- 
μασιν ἀμείνδ καὶ ζείρω, i. 6. through: the earth yielding trom its womb food, 
better or worse, not onk: for the body— For thus rvetpara, ὕδατα, and γῇ 
would.make up me three powers of matter, air, water, and earth, which 

. . 4 1 


ν 
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earth,® which not qnly imparts to bodigs (properties) better and 
worse, but which is no less able to infuse all things of this kind 
into their soul. But of all the places in a country those ex- 
cel the most, in which there is a certain divine inspiration, 
and allotments for demons, who are either always propitious 
to the inhabitants, or the contfary ; for whom the legislator, 
who has a mind, would, after reflecting, as much®as it is pos- 
sible for -man to reflect upon (all)! things of this kind, en- 
deavour to lay down laws; which must be done by you, 
Clinias ; for to matters of this kind must he turn himself who 
is about to colonize a country. 5 

Clin. Very beautifully, Athenian guest! do you speak ; 
and so must it be done by me. 


. 


BOOK VI. 


[1.1 Athen. Burt, after all that has now been said, there will 
be almost? the appointment of magistrates in your state. 

Clin. Such,is the case. 

Athen. Respecting the proper arrangement of a polity, these 
two kind of things hapyen to exist. Virst, the appointment 
of oflices, [πὰ of persons about to rule, |]? how many they 
ought to be, and in what manner appointed. Next, with re- 
spect to the laws’ that are to be imposed upon each office, 
what, and how many, and of what kind it will be fitting (to 
impose) upon each. But, previous to cheosing them, let us 


were constantly united, as being the cieators and preservers of the warld, 
and all that it contains, as I have shown on Asch. Prom, 88, and to thre 
passages there quoted 1 could now add many more; while on the gauses 
that have led to the loss or corruption of γαστρὸς it would be easy to 
write a still longer note. Sutlice it to say that γαστρὸς might have 
easily dropt out between τῆς and rpo— oe = 

1 Instead of οὕτω, which 1 cgimt understand, I have*translaged as if 
the Greek were πάντα. ® 

2 In σχεδὸν, although supported by “ferme” in Ficinus, there is, I 
suspect, some error. For it could hardly thus stand by itself. 

2% The words between brackets aie properly omitted by Fecinus. They 
are evidently an explanation of dpywr, as shown,in part by ἀρχόντων, 
found in lias. 2, in lieu of ἀρξόντων. 
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stop a little, and give sqme account fitting, to be detailed re- 
specting them. ἢ 

Clin. What account is this ἢ 

Athen. This. Something of this kind is surely evident to 
all, that, since the work of legislation is a matter of moment, 
by placing a state well furnished with laws -well laid down 
under not shitable magistrates,! not only would there be a 
very great laugh at the (laws) well laid down to no purpose, 
but there would arise nearly the greatest mischief and bane 
to states from them, , ι 

Chin. How not? i 

Athen. Let us then consider this, as happening to you, my 
friend, touching the present polity and state. For you see 
that it is necessary inf the first place for those, who are pro- 
ceeding in astraight road to the powers of magistrates, to have 
given, both themselves and their respective families from 
childhood to the period of their election, a sufficient test. 
Next for those, who are about to make the choice, to have 
been brought up and well taught in legal habits, so as to be 
able to judge correctly of those worthy of either (fate), and to 
receive, or to reject them with disgust.2 But how can ‘those, 
who have recently met together for this purpose, and are un- 
acquainted with each other, and morcover uninstructed, be 
ever able to choose magistrates in a blameless manner ? 

Clin. They nearly never can. ° 

Athen. But a contest, us they say,’ does not readily admit of 


11 By merely changing τοῦ into τῷ, and ἐπιστῆσαι into ὑποστήσαι, 
the passage which Stephens, Meindort, As: and all others consider to be 
defective, and endeavour to supply, becomes perfectly mitelligible. For 
Plato meant it to be inferred that even guod laws, when improperly ad- 
ministered, are a bane to a state. 

2. Ast remarks correctly that in the words δυσχεραίνοντάς τε καὶ ἀπο- 
δεχομένους ὀρθώς κρίνειν καὶ ἀποκρίνειν, there is the figure of speech called 
Chiasmus; by which δυσχεραίνοντας und ἀποκρίνειν, the two extreme 
terms of the sentence, are to be united, and ἀποζεχομένους aud κρίνειν, 
the two mtd¢le terms. 

“* 3 This phssage aloné would be sufficient to show that Taylor translated 
from ne@ther the Greek nor the genuihe version of Ficinus, but the refic- 
tion of it by Gryneeus; who alone has added “ ut aiunt.” The Greek is 
mpogdagic ob πάνυ δέχεσθαι, where to support the syntax, Stephens pro- 
posed to insert φασὶ alter προφάσεις : while Ficinus has “ suscipit,” as if 
his MS. τοῦδ: ceytat. Respecting the proverb see Aristoph. Ay. 367, 
‘Qe σκῆψιν ἁγὼν οὗτα; οὐ προσδέξεται, and the Schol. on Cratyl. p. 421, 
D., with Heindorf’s note. 
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excuses. This then must now be acgomplished both by you 
and me; since you have with readiness undertaken to settle a 
colony for a clan of the Cretans, and are, as you say, the tenth 
commissioner ; and I have promised to assist you, according 
to our present story-telling. I will not therefore willingly 
leave this digcourse without a h€ad.! For should it meet us,? 
while wandering in this state, it would appear to Se deformed. 

Clin. You have spoken, guest, very well. 

Athen. Not (spoken) merely, but so I will do to the utnsost 
of my power. Ε 

Clin. Let us do by all means, as we have said. 

Athen. Be it so, if god be willing ; and so far at least let us 
be victors over old age. 

Clin. And it is likely that he will be Willing: 

Athen. It’ is reasonable. Foltowing, him therefore, let us 
understand this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. In how manly and hazardous a manner will our state 
have been at present settled. 

Clin. Looking to what? and whither especially have you 
thus spoken at present ? 

Athen. How easily and fearlessly have we laid down laws 
for persons unskilled, in what way they may receive what has 
been just laid down. ‘Thus muchiy at Icast, is evident, Clinias, 
nearly tu every one, altheugh not very wise, that no one will 
easily admit these laws at first. But if we wait for the time 
4when those, who jn their boyhood had tasted of, and been suf- 
ficiently brought up in, the laws, and accustomed to them,! shall 
have taken a common fart in ghem with the ‘whole city in the 
election of magistrates, °on such an everit happening as we 


' A similar idea is to be found in Gorgias, p. 505, D., § 131, of a story 
without a head: which is explained by Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. p. 417, E. 

7 T have adopted with Ast the version of Erasmus, who saw that Plato 
wrote hcre ἀπαντῇ, similar to περι in the similar passage of the Gor- 
εἶπα. Bekk. and Stalb. are content with ἁπάντη, tor whicl? Hejndorf 
proposed to read dravri— Ξ 

5. Stephens correctly proposed®zpoc in lieu gf περὶ. Ficinus ha8 merely 
“ Quorsutn hec.” 

*— Ficinus has “ doncc lagibus instituti pueri unaque et diu sub iis- 
dem legibvs conversati,” from which it is difticult to see what he 
in his MS. : oe # 

‘—§ Hee again the version of Ficinus is extremely loose, “ certe et 
tunc et in vosterum procul ab errore sic instructa a permancret.”” 

8 
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are speaking of, if this ghould take place in a certain manner 
and skill, I conceive there would be a great security that a state 
would remain even after the then existing period educated in 
this way.° 

Clip. .This carries reason with it. 

Athen. }.et us then look to this, whether we car furnish any 
means sufficient for this end. For I assert, Clinias, that the 
Cnossians ought, in a manner superior to the other Cretans, 
no® mercly to go through a formal rite! respecting the coun- 
try, ἡ hich is now being colonized but to be strenuously carc- 
ful that the first magistrates may 8tand* in the most secure 
and best manner possible. With respect to others, it is a 
shorter work ; but it will be most necessary for us to choose 
the guardians of the laws with every care. 

Clin. What road then and method? can we discover‘ for 
this? ° 

Athen. This. I assert then, ye sons of Cretans, that the 
Cnosshuns, since they take the lead of the majority of cities, 
ought to choose in common with those who are going to this 
joint settlement, from themselves, and them, thirty-sevey 
men in all; nineteen from the &%bees, but the rest from 
Cnossus itself; and let the Cnossians give up these to your 
state, and for’ yourself to be a member of this colony and 
one of the eighteen men; and this, either by employing per- 
suasion or moderate force. 

Clin. But why do not You, O guest, and: Megillus, share 
with us in this polity ? : 

[2.1 sléhen. Athens, © Clinias, has a high opinion of her- 
self, and so too las Sparta, and each have their dwellings far 
off. But to you and the other settlers there is a care on all 
pojnts, the same as what we were just now saying respecting 


1 On this meaning of the word ἀφοσιοῦσθαι Ast refers to Maussac on 
Harpo¢r:ion, p. 259, Valckenaer on Herodotus iv. 149, and Wyttenbach 
on’ Vhedot, p. 127. * 

2 In Ken of ὅτῶσι one would have dkpected karaorwot, similar to “ con- 
stituantur”’ in Fiemus- ἢ 

3. Frem the reply in τόνδε it is evident,that Plato did not write πόρον 

_ καὶ λόγον. But he might have written, what he probably did, πόρον 
κατὰ \SyoX—“aSoad according to reason—”’ 

‘ Ficinus has “ faci 2mus,”—as if his MS. read Tiv’ ἂν οὖν---ἀνευρίσ- 
κοιμέν for Τίνα οὖν---ἀνευρίσκομεν. 
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you. 'Let it then be held to havg been stated how these 
things may, from what is at present in our power, take place 
in the most likely manncr.' But as time progresses, and the 
form of polity continues, let the choice of them (the magis- 
trates) be something in this way. In the election of magis- 
trates let all take a share who bear arms, cither as eee 
or foot-soldiers, and who have taken a part in war’according to 
their respective ability in age; and let the election take place 
in whatever temple the state holds in the highest veneration ; 
and let cach person bring to,the altar of the god a small tpbet, 
on which he has written the name of his father,? and parish, 
and ward where he is a liveryman ;3 and let him write thus 
* his own name in the same manner.‘ But let it be lawful for 
any one to take away the tablet, which appears τό him to be not 
properly ὃ written, and to place it in thg Agora, (there to re- 
main®) for not less than thirty days. Of the tablets let the 
magistrates exhibit to the view of the whole city up to three 
hundred, that have been judged to be amongst the first; and 
from these in ἃ similar manner let the city vote whomsoever 
‘each person pleases ; and let (the magistrates) exhibit again to 
all one hundred of those-se2 .sted out of them a second time; and 
out of the hundred let any one vote a third time for whom he 
pleases, going ‘through cuttings.” But the thirty-seven, who 
Φ 

1—! All the words between ghe numerals are omitted by Taylor. Fici- 
nus has “ et que tibi et illis hac tempestate convenicntissime fieri possunt.”’ 

2 1 have translated as if the Greek were not πατρόθεν, but πατρός θ᾽’ 
ἅμα, to which πρόσθεν in one MS. seems to lgad. Plato could hardly have 
said πατρόθεν. For children in Greece were seldom called after their 
father, ‘They got their name either from,some accidéntal circumstance, 
or else froin their grandfather. id 

9. This seems to be the exact meaning of δημοτεύεσθαι, explaindd by 
Hesychius, τὸ μετέχειν δήμου καὶ πολιτείας κατὰ νόμον. ᾿ 

‘4 ‘The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, either 
because they were wanting in his MS., or because he knew that, as wapey- 
γράφειν means to “ introduce improperly into ἃ writing,’’ it would be here 
inadmissible ; and hence too just before he has “ noien suum Sepetris 
as if his MS. read αὑτοῦ re τοὔνομα πατρός θ' ἅμα---- » 

5. So Taylor from “non recte® in Ficinus, who either found? in his 
MS,., or wished to read, κατὰ νόμον in licu of κατὰ νοῦν--- 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follpws, has ‘ ubi—permancat,” as if ὃν had 
been found in his MS. after ἔλαττον, or μένον after ἡμερῶν. | 

77 Such is the literal translation of διὰ τομίων, with Which Fords Fici- 
nus was pro dably so dissatisfied as to omit entirely SucPropiwy πορευόμενος. 
One MS, has τομεώνων. From “ per eosdem ” in Cqgnarius, Stephens 

Φ ΓΥᾺ 
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may have the greatest gumber of votes, let some persons de- 
ciding declare to be the magistrates. Who then, Clinias and 
Megillus, shall appoint all these things for us in the state, re- 
specting magistrates and the testing of them? Do we not per- 
ceive, that in states, so united from the first, there must be some ; 
1 but whosthey would. be, it 18 not the province of all magis- 
trates?! It is however necessary (that there should be some), 
and these too men of not an inferior kind, but as much as pos- 
sible at the very summit. For the beginning, according to the 
provirb, is the half of the whole; and all men praise a good 
commencement. Lut this, as it seems to me, is more than the 
half; nor has any one sufticiently praised it, when it has taken 
place correctly. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then, sincd we know it, not pass it by untold, 
by making nothing clear to ourselves as to the manner in 
which it exists. For my part I have it not in my power to 
say but one word necessary for, and conducive to, the pre- 
sent purpose. 

Clin. What is it? 

[3.1 Athen. I assert that to this state, which we are about 
to settle, there is not, as it were, a father and mother except 
the city which colonizes it. Nor am I ignorant that often- 
times some differences have arisen, and will arise, between 
colonies and their parent countries. At present then, as a 
child, although it is about to be at variance with its parents, 
through its present want of instruction, Joves and is beloved 
by them, and is constantly flying to its relations, finds allies in 


᾿ as 


secrgs to have introduced τῶν αὐτῶν--- Plato wrote, I suspect, διὰ τών 
ὀγομάτωῶν ἅμα τομεῖ πορευόμενος, “ going through the names with a cut- 
ting instrument—’? Consin translates ‘‘ procédant de divisions en di- 
visions —”’ But what can be the meaning wf those words here he does 
not say. 

1_! Here again a literal version best shows that the Greek is unintel- 
-atgkoie 5‘ vhere in ‘hou of πρὸς πασῶν, Ast has edited πρὸ πασῶν, from 
“anta-magiswatus,” in Cornarius; whjle one MS, has ἐκ, from which no- 
thing, as far as I can 806,48 gained. Ficinus was equally at a loss ; whose 
wordg are, ‘qui vero ex omnibus magistratibus deligantur, in eis nequa- 
quam reperientur,’”’ partially adopted by Taylor, ‘ but that they will never 
wu fount mong,those that are chosen for magistrates.’’ Cousin gives in 
his Notes a paraphrase in the place of a literal translation. 

2 The proverb alluded to is in Hesiod, and quoted in iii. 9. Ovid too 
eays, “ Dimidiuy. facti, qui bene coepit, habet.”” 
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them alone, which! I assert has now taken place? readily to 
the Cnossians through their care for the new city, and to the 
new (city through their care) for the Cnossians. I repeat 
then, as I have just now said,3—for what is well said it does 
no harm (to say) twice—that the Cnossians ought to have a 
care over all,these particulars ih common, by selegeing from 
those, who nre departing for the colony, the oldest and best 
possible,‘ not less than one hundred, and let there be another 
hundred from the Cnossians themselves. I say too, that these 
should, on coming to the new ejty, be careful how the magistRates 
are appointed according to the laws, and after being appointed 
undergo a scrutiny: And on this taking place, let the Cnossians 
“dwell in® Cnossus ; and let the new city endeavour to preserve 
itself and become prosperous. Let then those numbered amongst 
the thirty-seven men be held to have been,chosen both now and 
for all time to come for these purposes. First, let them be guard- 
ians of the laws; next, of those writings (in) which © every one 
shall write down for the magistrates the amount of his pro- 
perty, except 7 the person who has the greatest valuation of four 
minz,® and the second of three, and the third of two [mins] ; 9 

1 Instead of @'one would have expected τοῖα, on account of the pre- 
ceding καθάπερ--- Hence Ficinus has “ita quoque.”’ 

? This past time seems very strange here, as if the colony had been al- 
ready settled. 

3 Ficinus has “non cnim nocet. bis dicere, quod bene dicitur,”” who 
either found in his MS., or sujlied from his head, λέγειν or εἰπεῖν after 
βλάπτει. To the same proverb there is an allusion in xii. 8, p. 957, A., 
and in Phileb. p. 59, E. § 140, and Gorg. p. 498, E. § 117. 

4 Before μὴ ἔλαττον there is inserted ἑλομένους, which could not thus 
be repeated after the preceding προσελομένους. . 

5 Ficinus has “‘ Gnostum Gnosii redeant*~” as if his MS. read τὴν μὲν 
Κνωσὸν τοὺς Κνωσίους ἥκειν aj— which is far preferable to oixejv~ 
Cousin is content with οἰκεῖν, which he renders, “resteront chez eux..’ 
and explaing it by saying, “c’est 4 dire ne se méleront plus que de leurs 


propres affairs.” But how οἰκεῖν can have such a meaning he does not 
state, nor do I see. 


® Stephens would insert δὲ before ὧν, from “ ubi’”’ in Ficinus 

’ The word wAqyv, which I cannot understand, «wr couldef Winds 
Ficinus, as he has omitted it, Ast renders ‘“‘verumtamen,” a fheaning that 
I am not aware it ever has elsewhere. ® 

® Ast says that after ὁ μὲν μέγιστον ἔχων τεττάρων μνῶν, is to bg sup- 
plied τίμημα ἐχέτω. But how this could be, I confess I cannot ee 
stand. Ficinus has, what is perfectly intelligible, “ sitquiagnaxipeste. 
minarum quatuor.” 

9 The insrrtion of μναῖν here, after its omission in the preceding clause, 
seems very ‘trange. = 


e 
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but the fourth of (ane)! mina. But if any one shall be shown 
to possess any thing else beyond what has been written down, 
let all this become public property ; and, besides this, let 
him ? undergo a punishment, through any one bringing him to 
trial, neither honourable nor with a good name, but disgrace- 
ful,? shouk} he be convicted of despising the laws through the 
love of gain. Let then any one indict him for being addicted 
to a disgraceful love of gain, and follow up the charge by a 
trial before the guardians of the laws. And if the defendant 
is eohidemned tu pay a fine, let hjm have no share in the pub- 
lic property ; and when any distribution takes place in the 
state, let him be without a share, except as regards his (first) 5 
allotment ; and let him be written down, where any one, who” 
wishes may read it, as a person condemned, as long as he lives. 
Let not the guardian-of the laws be in office more than twenty 
years; and let him not be inducted into his office, if he is less 
than fifty years of age. But if he is sixty years old when he is 
inducted into it, let him hold it for ten years; and according 
to this ratio let it be, that he, who has passed beyond seventy 
years, shall not imagine that he holds an office of such import- 
ance amongst those who are holding it. 

[4.] Let then these three ordinances be considered to have 
been stated, touching the guardians of the laws. But as the laws 
progress, each one may enjoin upon these men, what matters they 
ought toattend to, in addition to whaé have been detailed already. 

And now we will speak in order about the election 6f other 
magistrates. For after this it is necessary to elect Gene- 
rals, and such as minister to them in war, such as the 4 ΠΙρ- 

1 One MS. has μιᾶς for pve.‘ Plato probably wrote both, μιᾶς δὲ 
μνᾶς ὁ riraproc. 

»2—* Ficinus, unable, it would seem, to understand the Greek, is con- 
tent to give. the gencral meaning, “* practerca reus sit volentis cum tanquam 
infamem accusare.”? Cornarius, more closely, “ad hoc autem judicinm 
subeat—non honestum neque illustre sed turpe.” But εὐώνυμος never 
elsewher? does or could mean “illustre.” Ast renders it by “ faustum.” 

what is “juditium faustum ” he docs not explain, nor can I tell. 

3 Fécinus fone has “ preter sortt¢m. primam.” 

4—4 In using the wéids Hipparch, Phylarch, and Taxiarch, Plato 
merely adopted the custom of his own country, as may be inferred from 

mosth. Phil. i, where they are similatly united. By Hipparch was 
‘Meant UR#comeander-in-chief of the cavalry; by Phylarch, the com- 
mander of the cavaJry of each Phyle, with which may be compared the 
cavalry in England, called Fencibles, and with the infantry of the Phyle 
the regiment of Y.ilitia, belonging to each county, 
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parchs and the Phylarchs, and those who drill the foot-soldiers 
of the Phyle,‘ to whom would be very fitting the name of 
Taxiarchs, as the common people call them. 'Of these let 
the guardians of the laws propose for Generals from this very 
state itself; and from those sce proposed let all, who have 
taken a part in war at their proper age, or are inthe act of 
doing so on each occasion,” make the selection. But if it shall 
appear to any one that some one of those, who have not been 
proposed, is superior to some of those, who have been propaed, 
let him name the person, whom he proposes, in the plac of 
some one, and, taking an oath touching this very matter, let 
sim bring forward the other party; and which ever shall be 
voted by a show of hands, let him be decreed as*belonging to 
the selection. And let the three, who have the greatest num- 
ber of votes for them to be Generals and to have the care of 
the war department, undergo a scrutiny, as the guardians of 
the law (underwent). And let the twelve elected Generals 
propose twelve Taxiarchs for themselves, for each tribe one ;3 
and let there be a preference nomination, as occurred in the 
case of the Gencrals, done in the same manner, respecting 
the Taxiarchs, and a second show of hands and a decision. 
And let the guardians of the laws, after they have brought 
together an assembly at a pee ethe most holy and most 
convenient, cause to sit, before the Prytanes and Council 
have been chosen, the heavy-armed apart, and apart too the 
cavalry, and the third in order after these the whole of those 
employed in war. And let all hold wp their hands for the 
Generals and Hipparchs; but for the Taxiarchs those who 
carry shields; but let all the cavalry choose for itself Phy- 
larchs; but let the Generals appoint for themselves the officers 


1! The words between the numerals I cannot understand; nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version is, ‘Igitur ipsi custodes legdm 
hujusmodi exercitus duces futuros aliquos civitatis hujus cives pro- 
ponant,”’ as if he had found in his MS, οὕτω δὴ στρατηχοὺς μὲν hes yrne | 
ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς πόλεως στρατειᾶς πολίτας τινας αὐτοὶ οἱ it tate 
προβαλλέσθων--- ." Ἢ . 

5.1 hardly perceive the meaning of ἑκάστοτε here, omitted by Ficinus. 

_ ἢ Ficinus alone has “unum cpilibet tribui,” for he found, no deubt, 
in his MS. ἕνα between δώδεκα and éxdory— On the loss of pee. 
cases before ἕκαστος, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 226%and tS the pas- 
Sages quoted there I could now add many more. a 


4 Instead of ad τούτοις Ast has suggested, what 4 have adopted 
avroic— 3 4 
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over the light-armed soidiers, or archers, and the rest of those 
employed in war. There still remains for us the appointment of 
the Hipparchs. These then let those propose, who proposed the 
Generals ; and let the election and the preference nomination ! 
take plaag, as it occurred in the case of the Generals. And let 
the cavalry} hold up their hands for them in the presence of the 
infantry looking upon them; and let the two, who have the 
greatest show of hands, be the commanders of all the cavalry ; 
and,let the disputes about the show of hands? take place 
up τὸ twice; but if any οἷα doubts about them a third time, let 
those determine the votes,? whose province it is to fix the mea- 
sure of voting. ” 
[5.] The Council shall consist of thirty dozen; for three 
hunrdred and sixty would be suited to the distributions ; 
and by dividing that number into four parts, (each) ninety, 
from each portion of the census ninety councillors would 
give (their vote.) And in the first place Ict all those of the 
largest valuation give their vote; or the person who disobeys 
(the law) will be fined according to the fine decreed,® and 
® when they shall have been carried in, let a person put a mark 
against them. On the following day let those of the second 
class give (their vote), as on the former (day); and on the third 
day let any one of the third class bring (his vote). In the case 
of those belonging to these three Glasses, let it be compulsory 7 

1 have with Bekker adopted Ast’s emendation, ἀντιπροβολὴν, in lieu 
of ἀντιβολὴν--- 

2 Ficinus has “ pronominationem bis ficri liceat,’’ as if he had found 
in his MS. not τῶν χειροτονιῶν, but των προβολῶν, which he constantly 
renders “ pronominationem,”’ and ἐξεῖναι in lieu of εἶναι. : 

3— Such is Taylcr’s translation of the Greck οἷσπερ τῆς χειροτονίας 

ἐτρὸν ἑκάστοις ἕκαστον ἦν, which Ast confesses to be obscure, but has 
been unable, I conceive, to throw any light upon the subject. Ficinus 
too was equally at a loss; whose version is, ‘ qui comitiorum modum 
in stngulos statuere,”’ which Ast says he cannot understand, nor can I. 
Did Plato write, οἷσπερ τὰ τῆς χειροτονίας μετρεῖν ἐν ἑκάστοις ἑκάστοτ᾽ 
ὕχε-Ξ- τὰς whom it js ever the business to take the measure of the voting on 
each matter.) 

4 S& Ast understands φέρειν, with'the ellipse of ψῆφον. 

5—5 Such is the literal version of rg δοξάσῃ ζημίᾳ. Ficinus has ‘ pro 
arbitris condemnetur.” ᾿ 

‘at ' “Such is the Greek literally. Ficinus has “ postquam vero delati 
sunt, conseribanthr.” By comparing what Plato says a little below, it 
would seem that a ηγ" +k was placed against the names of those who declined 
to vote, and that t¥e list of them was laid before the rulers. 

τ ‘This law was’introduced by Plato, perhaps in imitation of the enact- 
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to give (a vote); but let the fourth and smallest class be dis- 
missed exempt from fine, should any one belonging to it be 
unwilling to give (a vote). On the fourth day let all belonging 
to the fourth and smallest class give (their votes) ; but let him, 
who belonging to the third ang fourth class, is unwilling to 
give (a vote) be exempt from a fine. But let him, pho, belong- 
ing to the second and first class, ‘does not give a vote, be fined ; 
he, who belongs to the second rank, be fined the triple of the 
first fine ;! and he, who belongs to the first, quadruple. On the 
fifth day let the rulers bring out for all the citizenseto stesthe 
names that have a mark against them; and let every man of 
them give (a vote) or be fined with the first fine. And after 
selecting one hundred and eighty out of each ¢lass, let them, 
after choosing by ballot one half of them, make a scrutiny of 
them, and these shall form the council for one year. 

The election taking place in this manner, would be a me- 
dium between a monarchy and a democracy ; which medium a 
polity ought always to preserve. For slaves and masters can 
never become friends, nor the depraved and worthy, when 
proclaimed? with equal honours. For through things, that 
are unequal, those that are equal will become unequal, unless 
they partake of moderation ; for, through both of those (in- 
equalities) polities are filled with seditions. For the old saw, 
being true, that equality produces friendship, has been asserted 
very correctly* and carefully. But through its not being very 
evident what the equality is, which is able to effect this, it 


ment of Solon, who would not permit persons to be neutral during public 
commotions ; for he knew that the} mefely waited till the opposing par- 
ties were exhausted, and could thus secure the prize for which both were 
contending. ᾿ 

! By the first fine is intended what is called above “ the fine decreed 
by law.” Asr. . 

5 In lieu of διαγορενόμενοι, Stobwus has διαγενόμενοι ; from which 
Ast would elicit διαγόμενοι, “living.” But διάγεσθαε is not found, 1 be- 
lieve, in that sense any where. The passage productd by Asviforu vi. ὁ, 

. p- 758, is not in point. »? . . 

3 This saying is similar to that quoted by (36 Scholiast on Phedrus, p. 
240, C. § 87, Ἧλιξ ἥλικ᾽ ἔτερπε, γέρων ὰ Υ᾽ ἔτερπε γέροντα, and the 
other passages collected theré by Ast, and on Sympos. p. 195, Β. ὁ 21 

4 The expression μάλα ὀρθῶς is plainly superfluousentter ς 
Por if a saying be true, it must be said correctly... Perhaps Plato wrote 
ἀηθής ὧν νῦν, " being unusual at present—” On Ye confusion between 
ἀηθὴς an ἀληθὴς, Bee at Euthyd. § 16, p. 60. ‘ 
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throws us into great trouble. For, as there are two equalities,! 
of the same name, but in reality nearly contrary to each other 
on many. points, every state and every legislator is eompetent 
to introduce one of these in the case of honours by regulating, 
as regards the distribution by means of the ballot, the equality 
consisting ix measure, weight, and number; but it is not easy 
for every one to perceive thé most true and the best equa- 
lity.2 For it is the decision of Zeus ;3 and it furmishes* but 
little at all times to men; although as much as it does furnish 
to stat2s or private persons; it wofxs out every good. For it 
distributes more to the greater, and less to the smaller, im- 
parting to each what is moderate according to its nature. 
Moreover it distributes greater honours to those who are even 
greater in virtue, ®but to those who have (less) of virtue and 
education (it distributes) less (honours), as being suited ® to each 
according to reason. For this surely is justice itself even in 
politics, at which we ought at present to grasp, and, looking 
to this equality, Clinias, to settle our now rising state. And 
should any one settle any other (state), he ought to give laws, 
with his mind turncd to this point, and not to a few tyrants, or 
one, or to any power of the people, but always to justice it- 
self. And this is what has just now been stated, namely, the 
distributing what is according to nature, equal to unequals. 


1 The two equalitics alluded to are the urithmetic and geometric, as 
shown by Plato in Gorg. p. 508, A. § 136. Aristoph. Nicomach. ν. 4, and 
Plutarch. Sympos. Problem. viii. 2, p. 719, B., quoted by Ast. 

2 See Aristot. Polit. vi. 3, -τερὶ μὲν τοῦ ἴσου καὶ τοῦ dexaiov—rayn 
χαλεπὸν evptiv. 

3 According to the Scholiast on Go.g. p. 308, A., the decision of Zeus 
is δικαιοσύνη, another name for geometric analogy. For Plato, says Plut- 
arch, in Sympos. viii. 2, p, 718, R., γνώμην ἀπεφήνατο γεωμετρεῖν roy, 
θεόν. But he adds, εἴ ye δὴ θετέον εἶναι τὴν ἀπόφασιν ταύτην Πλά- 
τωνος, : 

* This is the usual meaning of ἐπαρκεῖν. But the sense requites rather 
** it is used by—”’ 

ποῖ, here spezxing of a geometric equality, according to which 
the meri{g of individuals are to be estimated; so that as merit is to merit, 
so should gift be to gift. T 
5... The Greek is τοῖς δὲ τοὐναντίον ἔχουσιν ἀρετῆς καὶ παιδείας τὸ 
πρέπον But Ficinus has ‘‘ minoribus autem: virtute et disciplina minores, 
wee Jeedecet.” From whence Stephens was led to suspect that some- 
thing had dropt out to answer to the preceding μείζους, Perhaps Plato 
wrote μείζους, μείους "δὲ τοῖς μεῖόν τι ἔχουσιν ἀρετῆς καὶ παιδείας, ἅτε 
πρέπον--- as I ὨδΥα, Γαπϑ]αἰθὰ, ; 


ν 
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It is necessary however for every state to make use of these 
(two)! equalities in name, if it is about not to have a share in 
seditions in any degree. ?For the easy and lenient temper 
of what is perfect and accurate contrary to justice the correct 
is epeoeetly eee down whep it takes place.? Hence it is 
perhaps necessary to make use in addition of the’équality by 
ballot, on account of the moroseness of the multitude ; and after- 
wards to invite by prayers a god and good fortune to direct the 
ballot to what is most just. In this manner then it is neces- 
sary to use both the equaliths; bu? the one which 48 in*ifeed 
of good fortune on the very fewest occasions. 

[6.] These things, and in this way, and for these reasons, it is 
necessary, friends, for that state to do,swhich.is about to be 
preserved. Dut since both a ship, while sailing on the sea, 
requires constantly a watch both nighf and day, and in like 
manner a state dwells, while driven along by the storm of 
other states, and running the risk of being caught by all kinds 
of plots, it is requisite through the day to night, and from 
night to day, for the rulers to join with rulers, and watchers 


1 Ficinus alone has, what is more intelligible, “ his duabus sequalitati- 

bus,” as if his MS. read ταύταις δυσὶ παρωνύμοις ἰσύτησι. 

2? Such is the literal version of the Greck, τὸ γὰρ ἐπιεικὲς καὶ ξύγ- 
νωμον τοῦ τελέου καὶ ἀκριβοῦς παρὰ δίκην τὴν ὀρθήν ἐστι παρατε- 
ραυσμένον, ὅταν γίγνηται, which I cannot understand; nor could, I 

think, Ficinus, whose paraphrastic version is “ equabilitas enim illa lau- 
dabilis et «equa dijudicatio perlecti atque exacti, cum preter rectum judi- 
cium fit, violatur et frangitur.’”’” Taylor has more closely, * the equitable 
and lenient judgment af the perfect and accurate.” But the genitives rob 
τελίον καὶ ἀκριβοῦς could not thus follow τὸ ἐπιεικὲς καὶ ξύγγνωμον. Of 
this Ast seems to have been aware. | Hence his rendering is ‘‘ perfecti et 
exacti dissolutio et depravatio;” arf he makes τοῦ τελέον καὶ ἀκριβοῦς 
to depend upon παρατεθραυσμένον, observing that the participle is in the 
place ofa noun. But no perfect participle passive can stand for a nown, 
except when it is united to an article. Schneider too has heen at a loss 
here; for his version is “ infracti juris et recti violatio,” as if he wished 
to read παρατεθρανσμένον. In this mass of difficultics it seems almost 
hopeless to suggest any thing certain. But to my mind the trai of ideas 
would Icad to something like this—‘ For what is easj‘and lenient is, wnen 
it exists to any person, broken dew by the complete and exact eclating 
to justice unbending—in Greek, τὸ γὰρ ἐπιεικῆς καὶ ξύγγνωμον ὑπὸ τοῦ 
τελίου καὶ ἀκριβοῦς περὶ δίκην τὴν ὀρθήν tore παρατεθραυσμένον, ὅτῳ ἂν 
γίγνηται. With regard to the union of ἐπιεικὲς and ξύγγνωμονμὶ will, 
be sufficient to refer to Aristot. Ethic. vi. 11, τὸν γὰρ Ἀκιεικῆ sofa 
συγγνωμονικὸν, καὶ ἐπιεικὲς τὸ ἔχειν περὶ ἔνια συγνψώμην. 


* In lieu of οἰκεῖ, which 1 cannot understand, ajo wrote, I suspect, 
ὀκνεῖ, “is in, fear—” ! 
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with watchers, and to sucteed each other constantly, and never 
to cease handing over (their power). But the multitude is 
not able to do any of these things quickly. And it is neces- 
sary to permit the majority of the counsellors to remain for 
the greatest part of their time properly managing their own 
private aftr: but that-a twelfth part of them should distri- 
bute themselves over the twelve months, so as to furnish a 
watch, one part for one month, and 1to be in readiness for 
any thing! in the case of any one coming from any where 
else, or from the city itself for an} purpose, whether a person 
should be desirous of telling or hearing aught respecting what 
it is fitting for one state to give an answer to other states, 
or by putting questions to others to receive replies; and 
moreover for the sake of those innovations of all kinds which 
are wont to happen perpetually, in order especially that they 
may not occur; or, if they have occurred, that the conse- 
quences may be cured as quickly as possible, after the state 
shall have become acquainted with them. ITence that por- 
tion, which presides over the state, ought to be the mas- 
ter of public meetings and their dissolutions, which take 
place both according to law and on a sudden. All these 
matters it should be for the twelfth part of the council to ar- 
range, who are to be at rest for eleven parts of the year. But 
this part of the Council ought always to keep these watchings 
over the state in common with the éther magistrates. 

Such then being the state of affairs as regards the state, they 
may be put into order with moderation. But what care, and 
what order, will,there be in all the rest of the country? Must 
there not, since all the city, ind the whole country, is dis- 
tributed into twelve parts, be shown to be Commissioners of 
the roads, and dweilings, and buildings, and harbours, and of 
the market-place, and fountains, and moreover of sacred groves, 
and tomiples, and all other things of this kind belonging to the 


states 
ew not? 


‘7. "Athen. Let us say then, fhat there ought to be per- 
sons tp cleanse the temples, and priests and priestesses ; and 
mllaai la Dost 2 to choose three kinds of officers over roads and 


—! The Greck i Sg Toipwc ἐπιτυχεῖν. which I cannot understand, nor 
bad Ast; for ag proposes to read ἐντυχεῖν. Plato probably wrote 
ἑτοίμως ἐπὶ re éxelv, and 801 have trduslated, 
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buildings, and the ornaments belonging to things of this kind, 
and over human beings that they may do no injury, and over 
the rest of wild beasts,' in the very encircling enclosure and 
suburb of the city, in order that every thing may take place 
befitting cities ; and that as rggards the duty just pow stated, 
it is meet to call them City-Stewards,? but .& regards the 
market, Market-Stewards, and as regards the temples, Priests. 
But let us not disturb those, with whom, as, priests or 
priestesses, the sacred office is hereditary. But iff as is 
likely to happen to those “first settled, nothing has beast laid 
down respecting holy 3. things of this kind in favour of any 
body or only a few, one must appoint priests and priestesses 
to be the cleansers of the temples of the gods. But of all 
these things some are to be in their appointment by election, 
and some by lot, through those that dre and are not Wards- 
men mingling in a friendly manner with each other in every 
district and town, in order that they may be as much as pos- 
sible of one mind. ‘To commit then what relates to sacred 
rites to the god himself, let it be an act of gratification to him, 
and to allow divine fortune to settle by lot. But the party, 
who has happened to obtain the lot, (it is meet) to subject to 
a scrutiny first, whether he is of a sound body and lawfully 
begotten ; next of a family as pure as possible, and unpolluted 
himself by blood and all crimes of such a kind against the gods, 
and whether his father and mother have lived in a similar 
manner. And it is meet to bring from Delphi the laws relating 
to all divine thing's, and, after appoipting interpreters for them, 

1 To avoid the strange notion of thys uniting human beings with the 
rest of wild beasts, Ast translates ἀνθρώπων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων θηρίων, “not 
only men, but wild beasts likewise.” I suspect, however, that Plato wrote 
περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτ᾽ ἀπανθρώπων τε καὶ τινων ἀνελευθέρων --- For ha had 
probably in mind the mutilation of the Herma, which .took place at 
Athens at the hands of some persons not human and of a not gentlemanly 
conduct. In Greek, ἀνέἐλεύθερος means frequently what is understood 
in English by “‘ungentlemanly.” On the loss or corruptica, of ἀπαν- 
θρώπων see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 220. ay . 

1. The officers called ἀστύνομοι ἴῃ Greece corresponded to these called 
Adiles in Italy, ἐν 

* I have adopted Orelli’s emendation of ὅσια for οἷς, to which Stephens 
was the first to object, and to correct it by reading ὀλιγίστοις, 1 ἱρὰ ‘ 
ὀλίγοις οἷς--- Ficinus has “si vero aut nullis aut gaucis μὰ τῳ nut 
modi sunt—ubi hec desunt,” which would lear to εἰ δὲ---πάρεστι ra 
τοιαῦτα ἢ μηδενὶ ἤ τισιν ὀλίγοις, οἷς μὴ---ἰπδιοιὰ ὃς περὶ ra— But the 
other method is preferable. ᾿ 
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to make use of them. Anti let the priestly office be for a year, 
and not longer; and let the person be not less than sixty years 
of age, who is, according to holy laws, to attend for us suf- 
ficiently to divine matters. And let there be the same! laws 
relating* to priestesses. And lot ?the thrice four tribes bring 
(to the vote) thrice four .interpreters,? each (one) from them-, 
selves; and after scrutinizing the three who have the greatest 
number of yotes, (it is meet) to send the other nine to Delphi, for 
the god to designate by an cracle one out of each triad; and 
let the scrutiny relating to'these, ind their age, be as in the 
case of the priests,3 and let these be interpreters for life; and 
let the four‘ wards *elect in the place of him, who may have 
left (life), (another) ® fom the ward where there is a defi- 
ciency. (It is meet) too to choose Stewards for the sacred 
moncy in each of the termples, with full powers over the sacred 
groves and their produce, and the leasing (of the property), 
and three for the largest temples out of those with the largest 
estates; but two for the smaller temples, and one for the most 
moderate ;® and let the choice and scrutiny of these be in the 
same manner as the election of the Generals was made. And 
let what relates to sacred things take place in this way. 

[8.1 But let nothing be as far as possible without a guard. 


1 Ficinus has “ eademque—statuta.” For his MS, read not ταῦτα, 
but raird— Perhaps Plato wrote τὰ & αὐτὰ ravra— “ the very same 
laws.” 

22 I have adopted, what Ast suggested, gepirwoay piv τρὶς τέτταρας 
ai τρὶς τέτταρες pudai— in lieW of τρὶς φερέτωσαν μὲν αἱ τέτταρες φυλαὶ 
τέτταρας, for the parishes were twelve, and each parish had its own In- 
terpreter on sacred matters. Ficinus too found something similar in his 
MS., as.shown by his version, ‘‘ interpretes autem ter quatuor ferant tribus 
ips quatuor, ex earum ordine unaqueeque tres.” But why Plato should 
thus employ τρὶς τέτταρες instead of δώδεκα I confess I cannot explain. 

3 Fieinus, whom Taylor follows, “ qualis ct sacerdotum dicta est,’ as if 
his MS. read καθάπερ εἴρηται καὶ περὶ τῶν ἱερέων, 

* Ast would expunge τέτταρες, or read as before αἱ τρὶς τέτταρες. 

᾿ Cousin | renders, αἱ τέτταρες φυλαὶ by “les tribus, divisées quatre par 
uatre.”” ¢ * 2s 
τὴς The Greek is τὸν δέ ‘Ye λιπόντα mpoatpecQwoav—whcere must be 
supplied βίον after λιπόντα, and ἕτερον after προαιρέσθωσαν, to suit the 
Septedade version of Ficinus, “ et in defuncti vicem—alium eligant.’’ 
even the sy.1tax would be incorrect, which would require ἀντὶ 
τοῦ λιπόντος--- Σ ᾿ 

5. So Ast translateyppedtorara. Ficinus, as usual in doubtful pas- 

sages, employs two words, “‘ mediis maxkneque concinnis.” . 
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Let the guards of the city be in this way, through the Gencrals, 
and Taxiarchs, and Flipparchs, and Phylarchs, and the Pry- 
tanes, and moreover the City-Stewards and Market-Stewards, 
attending to their (respeetive) duties, after they have been 
chosen and appointed sufficiently ; but the whole of the rest of 
the country (it is meet) to ghard in this way, ~The whole 
country has been divided by us into twelve parts as nearly 
as possible equal. Let then, one Phylé (ward), after being allot- 
ted to each portion, furnish for the year five, as it were, Rural- 
Stewards and Phylarchs.' » And \et it be for thesg to &hpose, 
each of ?the five,? out of their own Phylé, twelve from the 
young men not less thar five-and-twenty years of age, and 
not more than thirty. To these let there be allotted portions 
of the country during a month, each for each, so that all of 
them may have a practical knowledge of every part of the 
country. But let the government and guardianship continue 
to the guards and governors for two years; and let those, 
who3 first obtain by lot their respective portions, the guard- 
officers lead out, changing the places of the country con- 
stantly, (by going) ‘to the place next in order towards‘ 
the right in a circle, and let the right be that which is in 
the east. But as the year comes round, in the second γοῦν," 
in order that the greatest portion of the guards may become 
acquainted with the country, not only during one season of 
the year, but that as maay as possible may know thoroughly, 
in addition to the country, at the same time what occurs re- 
lating to cach spot in the country at each season, let the then 


» 

1 Cousin, and after him, Ο. F. Hermann, would read Ppovpapyxove in- 
stead of Φυλάρχους, as shown by ἀγρονύμους---καὶ φρουράρχους, shortly 
afterwards. And so too Sydenham in Not. MSS* 

*— Ficinus omits τῶν wévre—and 50 after him did Taylor. 

3 Ast renders ὅπως dy—' quomodocunque—” For he did not perceive 
that Plato wrote Grow dvy—where Groce, Attic for oloriot, depends upon 
ἡγεῖσθαι a little below, and ὕτοις is put by attraction for τισιν, ot—On 
similar errors arising from drwy and ὅτοις being corrupted into ὅπως, see 
myself on A’sch. Eum. 282. ee wee 

4—4 Bekker, whom Ast and Sjalbaum follow, has ecatd tapitly τὸν 
ἑξῆς τόπον instead of τῶν ἐξῆς τὕπων, which Stephens had preserved from 
Ald., for he doubtless knew that μεταλλάττειν is united to an accusative 
and genitive, and not to twosaccusatives; or else we must read? ἀεὶ ἐπὶ 
τὸν--ἑξῆς---ἡγεῖσθαι--- I have translated: for img might, τ ν θὲ στε 
dropt out between ἀεὶ and rov— 

5 This use of ére after ἐνιαυτοῦ seems to be supigried by éy ὥραις ἐτῶν 
καὶ ἐνιαυτῶν in Rep. x. p. 906, 5. ὶ 
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officers lead them out again to the left, 'constantly changing 
the place, until they go through the second year.' In the third 
year, (it is meet) to choose other Rural-Stewards and guard- 
officers as the five curators of the twelve young men; and in 
their occupations attention should be given of some such kind 
as this to Gach place. First tHat the country may -be as much 
as possible well fortified against the enemy, 2 by trenching and 
digging out? wherever it is requisite, and with buildings re- 
straining, as far as they can, those endeavouring to injure in 
any .Way the country and its possassions ; and by making use 
of animals under the yoke, and the servants in each place, for 
these purposes, doing through them, standing over them, se- 
lecting as much as possible their own employment in their own 
works,’ to render every place difficult for the enemy to pass, 
but as easy as possible.for friends, and animals under the yoke 
and cattle ; and by taking care ‘of the roads that they may 
be in the most quiet state,‘ and of the waters from Zeus,® that 
they may not injure the country, but benefit it rather, when 
descending from high grounds into hollow places in the moun- 
tains,®and by restraining the outlets of the waters with buildings 
and ditches, such hollows may, by receiving and drinking up 
the waters from Zeus, produce streams and fountains for the 
fields below them and for all places,’ and thus cause the 

1—1 The words between the humerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. « 

3.-. 5 Ficinus has “ foveis—effossis,”” asif his MS, omitted καὶ ἀποσκάπ-ε 
rovrac, an evident explanation of ταφρεύοντας. ᾿ 

3—5 Such is the literal trayslation of the text. ‘How much more elc- 
gant is the version of Ficinus, adopted to the letter by Taylor, “ δὰ hee 
utique facienda subjugalibus secvisqie indigenis utantur, quando mi- 
nime in suis operibus Occupantur, nonnullos ipsis preeficientes—’? From 
whence it is evident that in his MS. some words were transposed, and 
others, in which the difficulty lies, omitted. Plato wrote, I suspect, some- 
thing fo this effect, χρωμένους ----- πρὸς ταῦτα τῶν οἰκείων ἔργων imav- 
τοῦ ἐναργίαις ὅτι μάλιστα ἐκλυομένοις, ἃ δεῖ ἀόκνως ποιοῦντας αὐτοὺς, 
ἐκείνοις τειἐπιστατοῦντας ---“ employing for these purposes (those), when 
released auzing the iele time of the year from their own occupations, and 
doing themse ‘Yes what is requisite, ard superintending the others unhe- 
sitatingly.” It is not then without somé advantage that one MS, omits 
αὐτῶν, and another reads ἐκλεγομένοις and four iv roig— 

“- ‘The words between the numerals are'omitted by Ficinus, and after 


21. 4. 
§ So rain water was called. Hence the title of Ζεὺς ὄμβριυς. 
5 Such hollow plags are frequent in all mountainous districts. 
7 I cannot believé that Plato wrote ἀγροῖς re καὶ τόποις πᾶσι. Ficinus 
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most dry places to possess water plentiful and good. And let 
them, by ornamenfing the water from fountains, whether it is 
a river or its source, with plantations and buildings,' render 
it more beautiful, and bringing all the streams together make 
them abundant by means of ?minc-like tunnels and surface- 
irrigations, according to each season,” if perchance there may 
have been a grove or sacred precinct about those Sery streams 
dedicated to a ‘deity,? and by sending which‘ to those spots 
they may adorn the holy places of the gods.5 By all means too 
in spots of this kind it is nqcessary, for youths to fit up places 
δ: . 
_ for naked exercises for themselves, and old men’s baths, and 
' ; ΚΝ ? 

has “ inferioribus locis agrisque omnibus.” But though this is somewhat 
less objectionable, yet τόποις would hardly thus precede the repeated 
τόπους. I should prefer πίστροις, “ water-troughs.” Compare Eurip. 
Cycl. 45, ποιηρὰ Borava, δινῶέν θ᾽ ὕδωρ ποταμῶν ἐν τίστραις κεῖται. 

1 Juvenal, however, in ii. 18, objects to the buildings placed round the 
fountain of Egeria, which he says was more beautiful in its natural state 
than when decked with marble. Plato had probably in mind the fountain 
of Callirhoé at Athens, which was built over by the Pcisistratidw, as we 
learn from Thucyd. ii. 15. 

22 Snch seems to be the meaning of μεταλλείαις---ὑδρείαις τε καθ᾽ 
ἑκάστας τὰς ὥρας, where Bekker, whom Stalbaum follows, has edited 
ὑδρείας re, which I confess I cannot understand; and still less καθ᾽ 
ἑκάστας τὰς ὥρας: as if irrigations took place at any fixed season. 
Hence 1 suspect that Plato wrote συνάγοντες εἰς μισγαγκείας νάματα 
πάντα, ἄφθονα ποιῶσιν εἰς ὑδρείας τὰ κατὰ καυστικὰς τὰς ὥρας. For 
thus there would be an allusion to the Homeric μισγάγκεια, and to the 
line of another poet, Ec μισγάγκειαν συνάγοντες νάματα πάντα, and 
the irrigations be said to take place, as they should, during seasons of ex- 
cessive heat. Ficinug, unable, it would seem, to translate the whole pas- 
sage literally, has thought proper to remodel it— “ lucos quin etiam jugi 
irrigatione et dedicatos Diis agros qquis,immissis pifguefacere curent et 
metallis humorem scatebrasque adhibeant,”’ omitting entirely καθ᾽ ἑκάσ- 
Tac τὰς ὥρας. ' 

3 Instead of ἀφειμένον, defended by Winckelmann on Plutarch Ervtic. 
p- 230, Ast suggested ἀνειμένον, which he doubtless got from.“ dedicatos ”’ 
in Ficinus. But ἀνειμένος neither is, nor could be, applied in this’sense 
to a thing, only to a person or animal. Hence I should prefer καθήμενον, 
“‘situated—’’ Sydenham in Not. MSS. suggested ἀῤιδρυμένϑν.-- 

* I have translated as if the Greek were, not ῥεύματα ἀφ έφδες εἰς αὐτὰ, 
but ῥεύματα, ἃ ἐφιέντες εἰς αὐτῷ, where ἃ refers to ῥεύματα, απᾧαὐτὰ to 
ἄλσος ἣ τέμενος. ᾿ 

5 Plato seems to have hadein mind the celebrated passage in she Hip- 
polytus of Euripides, as supplied by myself in The Surplice, δ ν. 22 
ἷν δὼς δὲ ποταμίαισιν ob πλημμυρίσιν ᾿Αλλ’ ἄλσον Δμιάνϑοισι κηπεῦε 

ρύσοις. 
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making them warm for the aged, by placing wood 1 dry and 
dry? for the benefit of those labouring under diseases, ? and 
receiving kindly bodies worn down by rustic labours, and a 
habit (of body) much better than tlt of a medical practitioner 
-not very skilful.? 

[9.1 All these things then, aad of this kind, would be to such 
places an ornament and use, in conjunction with sport by no 
means unpleasant. But let the serious attention relating to 
these things be this.—Let the sixty® defend, each their own 
placegnot only on account of egemieg, but for the sake of 
those, who call themselves fitends.-.,But if any one, whether 
he is a slave or a free-man, injure We’ncighbour, or any other 
citizen, let those five rulers act’as judges in the case of the 
party asserting that he has been injured, with respect to trifling 
matters; but where one person brings a charge against an- 
other on greater matters, let the seventcen, together with the 
twelve, on questions up to three minw. No judge or magis- 
trate ought to be exempt from giving an account of his con- 
duct as judge or magistrate, except such as, like kings, put 
the finish to suits. Moreover as regards the Rural-Stewards 
if they behave insolently to those, of whom they are the 
guardians, by enjoining unequal tasks, or by attempting to 
seize and carry off any thing from those, employed in agricul- 
ture, not having previously, persuaded them (to give it up); 
and if they receive aught from those, who offer it to curry 
favour ; or if they give their decisions unjustly, through yield- 
ing to adulation ; let them bear off as their reward the reproach 
of the whole state. But for the other wrongs, which they may 


5 τ © 

11 That Plato wrote αὔην καὶ ἕηρὰν ng man can for a moment be- 
lieve.* One word is plainly enough an explanation of the other; but 
whtch is which it is impossible ta decide. Ficinus has ‘‘ copiose siccis,”’ 
answering to-ainy or ξηρὰν--- ἄφθονον, but not to both. 

3. Such is the literal translation of a mass of Greek words, where 
Stepherfs confesses himself to be quite in the dark ; and so too am I; al- 
though Asef conceived he had restored the passage by simply omitting δ᾽ 
betwee ia? psi and ἕξιν. But Winckelmann would read δέξιν, to corre- 
spond with δεχομένους, and similar to δεξόμεθα δέξιν, ἥν σε δέξασθαι χρεὼν, 
in Eurip. Iph. 1182. Ficinus has, what is at least intelligible, “ut ct re- 
mediun? wgrotantibus, ct lenimen labore degessis benevole afferatur; que 
sane Sagi longe melior est quam medici parum periti medela.”’ 

3 “The sixty” are made of the five Rural-Stewards, which each of the 
twelve wards is suppesed to have chosen in § 8. 

δι 


ε, 
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do to those in their district, let them voluntarily undergo a 
fine, as far as one mina, imposed by the villagers and neigh- 
bours. But for greater or smaller injuries, on each occasion, 
if they are not willing to p*v. through their trusting to being 
removed monthly to anothel place, and thus escaping, although 
pursued by ,law, in such cases she injured party is to have 
the chance of a trial at common law ; and if he obtains a verdict, 
let him demand of the defendant to pay | a double fine,! and 
? having been unwilling,” to undergo punishment willingly. 
And let the rulers and the Rural-Stewards have theiradiet- 
ary for the space of two yeare4ij somé such mannér as “this, 
First let there be in the different places a common table,? 4 [at 
which they must all make atommon table].4 And let the 
person, who is absent from table, and sléeps out'for one day or 
night, without orders from the rulers, qr >some every neces- 
sity® falling upon him, if the five inform against him, and, 
after writing the indictment, place it in the market-place, to 
the effect that he has broken through his guardianship, let 
him bear the disgrace of having on his part betrayed the con- 
stitution, and be chastised with stripes by any one, who meets 
him, and is willing (to do so) with impunity. And if any one 
of the rulers themselves is doing any thing of this kind him- 
self, it is necessary for all the sixty to direct their care to such 


1—1 By “a double fine” is meant tht double of what the defendant 
would otherwise have paid, had he not compelled the plaintiff to sue him. 
This double sum was no doubt ordained to prevent defendants from com- 
pelling plaintiffs to undergo the expense of a lawsuit to obtain justice. 
For a similar reason ir? England a verdict iny favour of the plaintiff gener- 
ally carries with it costs. Sce Taylor on Lysias, T. v. p. 34, R. 

2? The words between the numayals are omitted by Ficinus, and af- 
ter him by Taylor; for they wero perhaps considéred unintelligible by 
them, as they certainly are by me. I could have understood ὡς μὴ 
ἐθελήσαντα ὑποσχεῖν, ἣν ἑκόντ᾽ ἔδει, τιμωρίαν, “as not having betn 
willing to undergo the punishment, which he should have done will- 
ingly.’? There are indeed a few passages in Sophocles and Xenophon 
that seem to give some support to the common text here; but they only 
seem; for they are in reality corrupt, as 1 could easjly show, ‘were this 
the place for doing so. ᾿. a 

5 Plato in his Συσσίτια has addpted what topk place at Sparta.” 

“--- All the words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed, correctlye; for they are evidently an explanation ot 
εἶναι συσσίτια. ae oD 
_ + The Greek is πάσης τινος ἀνάγκης, But thotigh πᾶσα dudyxy 
is perfectly cérrect, πᾶσά τις ἀνάγκη is by no meargso. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, ἐκ 3iag ἢ τινος ἀνάγκης, ἡ" 8. “ by force, o.-‘$ome necessity.” 

: "?P 
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a person; and let him who perceives or hears of it, but does 
not bring him to trial, be amenable to the same laws ! (as the 
party offending) ;! and let him be punished with a greater 
fine than the young men,? (and)%be held dishonoured with 
respect to all the rule over young men. 

Of these doings likewise let'the guardians of the laws be the 
inspectors, in order that either they may not take place at all, 
or, taking place, meet with condign punishment. Now it is 
meet for every man to bear in mind touching all men, that 
4he, who has never been a servent, will never be a master 
worthy of praise;4 and it 19 requisite to pride oneself rather 
upon acting properly the slave, than on acting properly the 
master, first towards the laws, since this is being a servant to 
the gods; next towards elders and the young persons® who 
have lived with honovr. After this it is mect for the person, 
who has been one of the Rural-Stewards, to taste during these 
two ycars daily food of a humble and poorkind. For, after the 
twelve magistrates shall have been enrolled,® let them come 
together with the five and take counsel, that, like domestics, 
they will not have other persons to be domestics and slaves to 
them, nor will they from the household of other farmers and 
villagers use their attendants for their own concerns, but only 
so far as relates to the public at large; but in other matters 
let them consider that they are to live, dependent themselves on 
themselves, and ministering to, and ministered by, themselves ; 
and in addition to this, searching through the whole country, 
summer and winter, in arms, for the sake of guarding and 
knowing thoroughly ah places, that successively present 
themselves. For it appears that for all to know accurately 

— Fic.nus alone has, what the sense requires, “ qua (luge) qui pec- 
cayit.” 

Ὁ As nothing has been said of the finc imposed upon young men, this 
allugion to them seems to be here out of place. Cousin understands by 
, τῶν νέων “168 simples games, lesquels sont des jeunes gens de vingt cing 
ἃ trente’ aps.” 

3 Ficinys has “ct,” for his MS. probably read περί re τὰς--- not περὶ 
tac— ¢,As Wowever says that the cuujunction is unnecessary. 

4—4 To this sentiment ¢f Plato Cicero alludes, De Legg. ii. 2, 5, “ Qui 
bene imperat, parucrit aliquando necesge est.” 

5.1 fave translated as if the Greek wéze, τοῖς νέοις, not τοὺς νέους, 
omit(@egy Ficinys, for he was probably at a loss. 

6 Picinus omits καταλεγῶσιν, not knowiug that it is the aor. 2 pass., or 
else his MS. read xq*ayeXoory with two others, out of which it is impos- 
sible to elicit a particle of sense ) 
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their own country is a piece of learning inferior to none. 
For the sake of which it behoves a person at the period of 
youth to attend to hunting by dogs and to other kinds of 
catching wild beasts, no 4635 than for the sake of any other ! 
pleasure and profit at the same time, which results through 
these mean’ toall. ? These very pursuits? then let every 
man to the utmost of his potver readily pursue, whether a per- 
son delights to call them *concealments, or rural stewardships,® 
or by any other name, if they are about to preserve sufficiently 
‘their own state. 6 ὁ ὁ. 

[10.1 After this there follows the subject relating to the 
election of those acting as rulers, both Market-Stewards, and 
City-Stewards. Upon the Rural-Stewards, sixty in number, 
there should follow three City-Stewards, dividing the twelve 
parts of the city into threc ; and in imitation of those (the Rural- 
Stewards) they should have the care of the path-ways, and of 
the city, and the public roads, that respectively stretch from 
the country to the city, and of the buildings likewise, so that 
all of them are made according to law; and moreover of the 
streams of water, 4 which those, who watch them, send to them 
and deliver, after being attended to,‘ in order that they may 
pass on to the fountains, sufficient in quantity and clear, and 
adorn at once and benefit the city. These too ought to be 


A : 

11 have translated as if the Greck were ἄλλης τινος, not τῆς ἄλλης --- 
Ficinus, “ alterius—”’ ἐν 

2—2 | cannot sce to what τούτους--- αὐτοὺς can be referred. Ast says that 
persons are put here for things. How much easier it is to read ταύτας--- 
αὐτὰς, and to supply ἐπιτηδεύσεις from éru%éevirw, as I have translated. 

3—8 The Greck is κρυπτοὺς εἴτε ἀγρονόμους, where Ast would erase 
κρυπτοὺς, and says that onc would Mave Gaptcted φρουροὺς or φύλακας : 
and 90 too remarks Stalb., but without mentioning Ast’s name. Qrelli 
suggests Ἱππαγρέτας, a name given at Sparta to officers over the youths, 
called ἱππεῖς. ‘To myself however the error seems to be in ἀγρονόμους, 
for which I would read ἀγρονομίας, and κρυπτείας likewise, similar to 
“studio illo—quod ab occultando—appellatur, sive sic, sive agri custodia 
sit appellanda,” in Ficinus. e 

‘— Ficinus has merely “ quas custodes deduci in uPbem cygant—”’ for 
he could not understand, nor cangI, the Greek, ὁπόσ᾽ ἂν αὐτοῖς πόμπωσι 
καὶ παραδίδωσιν οἱ φρουροῦντες τεθεραπευμένα.ϑ For by the verb πέμπωσι, 
it would seem that the water was sent in casks placed on carts, gnd by 
τεθεραπευμένα, that it had urfdergone some filtering process; neifher of 
which were likely to have been thought of in his day g to sa;@udthing of 
the guards appointed to watch the waters; as if persons were wont, 
except during a war, to defile the waters or to div“ their course. To 
my mind the, whole passage is in afvery imperfect state. 

r2 
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persons of influence, and at leisure to pay attention to public 
affairs. On this account let every man propose as a City- 
Steward whomsoever he wishes qut of those with the largest 
property. ! And when (all) have ha\hands held up for them, and 
those ere reduced to six,! to whom the most (votes)* have been 
given, let those, who are to Have this charge, select by ballot 
the three, and after they have undergone a scrutiny, let them 
be in office according to the laws laid down for them. Next 
in order after these (it is meet) to choose Market-Stewards, five 
in nu'nber, out of those witl: the vatuaticn of the second and first 
class; but in other respects Ict their election be in the same 
manner as for the City-Stewards. 3(For it is meet) that ten 
out of all the rest, having had hands held up for them, should 
ballot for the five,* and declare them, after undergoing a scru- 
tiny, to be the persons in power. And let every one hold up 
his hand ‘for teninall.4 But let him, who is unwilling to vote, 
if informed against before the rulers, be fined fifty drachms, in 
addition to his being held to be a bad man. And let any one 
who wishes go to the public assembly and common meeting ; 
and let it be compulsory on him, who belongs to the se- 
cond and first class of property, to be fined ten drachmas, if he 
iz not present and mustered at the conventions; but it shall 
not be compulsory on the third and fourth class of property ; 
but let such a person be dismissed without a fine, unless the 
rulers give an order for all to be #resent in consequence of 
some (urgent) necessity. 


1—1 Here again Ficinus,ewhom Taylor follows, has been content 
to give the general, meaning in his version, ‘‘et de sex, qui suffragio ce- 
teros superabunt,”’ instead of translazing literally the Greek—édrayetporo- 
γνηθέντων δὲ καὶ ἀφικομένων εἰς ἕξ, οἷς ἂν πλεῖσται yiyywyrat—where 
Heindort, with whom Ast agrees, would:nsert εἰς κρίσιν after ἀφικομένων, 
similar to ἀφικομένων εἰς κρίσιν in § 11. Winckelmann suggests εἰς 
ἐξέτασιν. I have translated as if πάντων had dropt out after yerporovn- 
θέντων δὲ--- “ 

2 The ellipse of ψῆφοι is supplied in § 12. 

3—3 Hex: too Fivinus has given what he conceived to be the sense, in- 
stead of stic Ring close to the Greek—dixga ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων χειροτονηθέντας 
τοὺς πέντε amroxAnpweat-a-where since all the MSS. but one read δέκα ἢ 
τῶν, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ficinus has, with reference to what 
goes before, translated thus, “ quippe de detem, qui ceteros suffragio supe- 
rarint, @aingue sorts designentur—” which Taylor has adopted to the letter. 

4—' Instead of πᾶς πάντα one MS. has πᾶσι πάντα, which leads to 
πᾶς πάντας : whgfe t means “ten.” On corruptions arising from let- 
ters indicative of numbers, see my Po} po’s Proleg. p. 224. | 
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And (it is meet) for the Warket:Stawadds to preserve the 
orderly arrangement enjoined by the laws relating to the mar- 
ket-place ; and to take care of the temples and fountains in the 
market-place, so that no Οὐ e injures them; and to punish the 
party,so injuring with stripes and bonds, if a slave and a 
stranger; but if a native acts ia a disorderly manner with re- 
spect to things of this kind, let them be authorized, after a 
trial, to fix a fine up to one hundred drachms in money, but 
to fine up to the double of this sum the offending party, if 

. they are sitting in judgmeng in common with the City-®tew- 
ards. Let there be the same power to fine and punish allowed 
to the City-Stewards in their own department, so as to fine 
offenders up to a mina themselves, but the double of this sum 
in conjunction with the Market-Stewards. Ὁ 

[11.] After this it will be proper far the leaders in Music 
and Gymnastics to be established, two kinds of each; some of 
them for the sake of instruction, and others for the sake of 
contesting. Now in the case of instruction, the law relating to 
Gymnasia and schools means to speak of those, who have the 
care of orderly arrangement and instruction to boot, and of 
the attention paid to such matters, and of the frequenting and 
staying at schools on the part of young persons, both male 
and female: but in the case of contesting, (it means to speak 
of) those who assign the prizes te competitors in Gymnastics 
and Music; and these gwo are two-fold; one employed on 
Music, and the other on Gymnastics.!. Now in the contests 
of men and horses,? it would be proper for the same per- 
sons to assign the prizes; but in thtse of Music, for some to 
do so in the case of solo-singjng and the infitative art,? such 
as the rhapsodists, and all of this kind; but*others over chorus- 
singing and players on the harp and hautboy. First then with 
regard to the amusement of the choirs of boys and men, and 
girls (exercised) in dancing, and in the whole order of music, it 
is surely requisite to elect their leaders. Now one leader, not 


' I have adopted Sydenham's ἐχμνιστικὴν in lieu of dysiftay— 

2 To explain this reference fo horses, Asgrefers to Plutarch in Pro- 
blem. Sympos. ii. 5, p. 639, E., who says that to the horse alone of all ani- 
mals there was a participationsin a crown and contest; since he al@ne, both 
by nature and art, is wont to be present with man and, to figh, on dis side. 

9 Under the imitative art was included the Drama, as we learn from 
Aristotle’s Poetics. For otherwise one can hardly understand why any 
allusion was made to it, ᾽ » 
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less than forty years old, will surcly suffice for these. One too 
not less than thirty years old will suffice for solo-singing, and 
to be the introducer of, and to give a judgment sufficiently upon, 
the competitors. Now the leading regulator of the choir 
it is requisite to choose in some uch manner as this, Let 
those, who have a friendly feeling towards such matters, go to 
‘the meeting, subject to a fine if they do not go, and of this let 
the guardians of the law be the judges ; but upon the rest, if they 
are not willing, let there be nothing compulsory. And let 
the person, who makes the nomimtion, select one out of those - 
whé fre skilful; and in the scrutiny let there be only this 
one charge and denial, on the part of some, that the person, 
who has obtained the lot, is unskilled, but on the part of others, 
that he is skilied; and lect the person who, out of ten pre- 
viously voted for, has obtained singly the lot, be, after under- 
going a scrutiny, the leader of the choirs according to the law 
for one year. In the same manner as these, let him who, out 
of those that come to a trial, in this way obtains the lot,' be 
the leader for that year of the solo-singing, and concert- 
singing,” after giving, as the party so obtaining the lot,? to 
the judges the power to decide. After this it is necessary to 
choose from the persons belonging to the third and even second 
class of property, the assigners of prizcs in the, contest relat- 
ing to the exercises of horges and men. Now to the elec- 
tion let it be compulsory upon the ,tlree classes to go, but 
let the smallest class be dismissed without a fine; and let 
there be three who obtain the lot, twenty having previously 
had hands held up for than, but three of the twenty obtaining 
the lot, whom the vote of the exam.uers shall approve of. But 
if any one is rejected through any balloting or decision what- 
ever Of a magistrate, let another be chosen in his stead, and 
the scrutiny take place jn the same manner respecting him. 
[12.] There remains now the ruler relating to what has 
been mentioned by us before, namely, the party to take care 


α' 

42 As th*words ὁ λαχὼν are τϑροδῤοᾶ in cach clause, Ast, whom Stal- 
baum foliows, would reject.it here as arf interpolation ; but the subject 
ought to be found rather in the first clause than the second. Hence too 
Orelli suggested ἀποδιδοὺς ὅλων τὴν κρίσινυ-- But ὅλων could not stand 
here without, the article τῶν--- 

s— By μονῳδία was meant singing without an accompaniment either 
on or off the stage ; by,ovvavAia, a playing on more instruments than one, 
with or without a vot“ accompaniment, 
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of the whole instruction of tales and males. Let the person 
who is to rule over these be, according to the laws, not less 
than fifty years old, and the father of children lawfully be- 
gotten, males and females ‘Specially, but if not, of either sex. 
And let both him, who sele¢ ts, and him, who is selected, consider 
that this office is by far the greatest of the chief offices in the 
state. For the first budding of every plant, when it runs in 
a beautiful manner to the excellence of its nature, is the most 
powerful to put a suitable finish 1 οἵ other plants,’ and of 
‘animals tame and wild andgnen. Now man we say is @ tame 
animal; and when he meets with proper instruction {nd a 
fortunate nature, is wont to become an animal the most divine 
and tame; but when he is not sufficiently or not properly 
brought up, he is the most savage of all’the animals, which the 
earth produces. On which account the legislator ought not to 
suffer the bringing up of children to be a secondary thing, or as 
a by-work. ? But it is necessary to begin from the first step, 
by the person,” who is about to have the care of them, being 
selected, who is the best in all respects of those in the state ; 
3and by the legislator ordering that person to be by all possible 
means set over’ and totake careofthem. Letall the magistrates, 
therefore, except the Counsellors and Prytanes, go to the tem- 
ple of Apollo and give, unknown.to the guardians of the laws, 
their votes for him, whom each epnceives would rule the best 

11 That Plato would this repeat τῶν re ἄλλων φυτῶν after the pre- 
ceding παντὸς δὴ φυτοῦ, 1 will never believe; and still less, when 
the genitive τῶν ἄλλων φυτῶν is without regimen; for ft cannot be taken 
absolutely, nor can ft depend upon apdggopoy. To avoid the diffi- 
culty in the syntax, Ficinus has “ quod et in plantis evenit—’’ adopted by 
Taylor, who however omits καὶ ἀνθρώπων. What Plato really wrote it 
is impossible to state positively ; but it was, I suspect, something to this ef- 
fect—ridog ἐπιθεῖναί ποτε πρύσῴφρον ἑαυτῷ" ταὐτὸ δὲ ἄλλων HPaTidy πέρι, 
i.e. “to put at sume time a finish suitable to itself; and the same’re- 
mark is to be made respecting other things—’’ where ἑαυτῷ is confirmed 
by “ sibi”’ in Ficinus. i 

2? The Greek is πρῶτον δὲ ἄρξασθαι χρεὼν τὸν μέλλοντα--ταἷρε- 
θῆναι----- I have translated as if it were ἀπὸ τοῦ τρώτου OF ἄρξασθαι 
χρεὼν τοῦ rby—remembering they expression in Eurip. fafd. 415, Ἔκ 
τών δὲ πρώτων πρῶτον aptoude λέγειν. » 

33 Ficinus, apparently unable to understand καθιστάντα, has ren- 
dered it, as if his MS. read καφαστάντα, found in Stobmus; whils to avoid 
the want of connexion likewise, I have translated, gs if the Greek were 
kai τοῦτον --καταστάντα αὐτὸν προστάττειν, where Τοῦτον would refer to 
the teacher sclected, and αὐτὸν to the lawgiver selecting, and προστάττειν 
be read w.th all the MSS. in licw of προστάτην καὶ"- 
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amongst those conversant with education. And let him, for 
whom the most votes come together, after he has been seru- 
tinized by the other magistrates, who, with the exception of 
the guardians of the laws, have Khosen him, enter upon his 
office for five years; but in the Wixth year, let another be 
chosen to'the office in a similar manner. . 

[18.1 But if any ruler dies wh¥e employed in a public situ- 
ation before the term of office shall have expired, wanting 
more than thirty day 3, let those,, to whom this duty belongs, 
apporat another in the same mainer to the office. And “if: 
any one, who is a guardian to orphans, dies, let the relations 
on both the father’s and mother’s side, as far as the cousins, 
who may at that time be in the country, appoint another 
within ten days, or let each be tined a drachm a day, until 
they shall have appoirted the guardian ! for the children.! 

Now every state will surely become no state,” in which courts 
of justice are not properly established ; and on the other hand 
a voiceless judge, and who, in the preliminary proceedings, 
does not speak more than the litigants, as in the case of arbitrat- 
ors,‘ will never be suflicient for the purpose of deciding justly. 
On this account, it is not easy, when there are either many or 
few indifferent characters, to have a fair trial. But it is ne- 
cessary for the matter in dispute to be clearly stated by each 
party ; and time too and tke sifting slowly and frequently a 
question conduce to the rendering a @oubtful point clear. On 
this account it is meet for those, who complain of each other, 
to betake themselves first to their neighbours and friends, and 
those the most conversarit with the subject of dispute. But 
if a party is unable to obtair a sptisfactory decision from them, 
let him go to anothtr tribunal ; but if those two cannot bring 
about a reconciliation, let the third put anend tothe suit. In 

t—! The words τοῖς παισὶ, answering to “orphanis” in Ficinus, have 
been found in five MSS., and, though rejected by Bekker, are adopted by 
Stalbaum. 

: The oxymoron πόλις ἄπολις i is found in Assch. Enum. 435, 

3 The t: Ciical word ᾿Ανάκρισις is. explained by Harpocration as an 
inquiry instituted before the. Archons previous tontrial. It may be com- 
pared with the examination of a case made in England before a Police 
Magistrate, or the Grand Jury. 5: 

‘ From this it would appear that the arbitrators at Athens had no 
power to examine Witnesses, only to decide upon the case as laid before 


them by the contending parties. According to Aristotle in Rhetor. i. 13, 
quoted by Ast, a judge looks to the law, an arbitrator to equity. 
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a certain respect, indeed, nt establishment of courts of jus- 
tics depenas on the choiee of magistrates; for every magis- 
traie-is acc ssarily a judge of certain things ; but every judge! 
is not ἃ magistrate, although, in a certain respect, during the 
day in,which he is deciding a suit, he is no mean a magistrate. 
Considering, then, the judges likewise as magistrates, let us 
state which of them would be proper, and of what matters 
they are to be the judges, and how many for each suit. Let 
then that tribunal be of the highest authority, ?which each 
‘show forth, themselves to th#mselves, after having chose ger- 
tain persons in.common.? But as ‘regards the rest, let there 
be two tribunals ; one, when a private person accusing another 
private person of doing him a wrong, shall bring him to trial, 
and be willing for the suit to be decided ; the other, when 
any one conceives that the public has bcen injured by some 
of the citizens, and is willing to aid the community at large. 
Let us state then 3 οὗ what kind are the judges, and who. 

In the first place then, let a tribunal common to all, who are 
contending forthe third time,as private persons with each other, 
exist in this manner. All the magistrates that are in office 
for a year, and those for a longer period, ought, when the 
new year is about to commence in the month that succeeds 
the summer solstice,t to come on the day, before that very® 
diy of the month, together to one temple, and, swearing by 
the god, to take, as it were, for the initiatory rite® of every 


1 The word δικαστὴς answers not only to a judge, but to a juryman, 
both of which were united in the same person at ἀπ τῆς: 

2—2 Τ confess I am αἱ ἃ loss here. For there is nothing to which ἕκαστοι 
and τινας can be referred. Ficinus®—“‘ quod sibimet aliqui prefecerunt, 
communi sensu judicem cligentes,” as if his MS. read ὕπερ ὧν αὐτοὶ 
ἑαυτοῖς ἀποφήνωσί τινες, δικασφὰς κοινῇ ἑλόμενοι, in lieu of --ἀποφή- 
νωσιν ἕκαστοι κοινῇ τινας ἑλόμενοι. 

3. -Ὦ Ficinus has, what is far preferable, and has been adopted by,Tay- 
lor, “quos et quales judices esse oporteat—"” 

* Plato follows here the custom of his country, where the,civil year, 
which was, as amongst the Jews, lunar, commence’ on thg first new 
moon after the summer solstice, just as the University venitlocs gn Eng- 
land, in the month Hecatombeon, answering ‘» the last half of June and 
the first half of July. 

5 Instead of ταύτης Ficinu%seems to have found in his MS. @ Ἦης, i. ὁ. 
πρώτης, for his version is “ pridie kalendas.”” Respegting {ἣν confusion 
of α rng, αὐτῆς, and πρώτης, sce my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223. 

* On the initiatory rite, expressed by ἀπάρχεσθαι, and κατάρχεσθαι, see 
the Commegtators on Eurip. Alc. 75. Iph. 1. 56. ET. 91. 
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office, one judge, who shall be deemed to be the best in each 
office, and appear likely to decide in the best and most holy 
manner lawsuits amongst his fellow-citizens' during the en- 
suing year. When the judges oy chosen, let a scrutiny take 
place by the very persons who havi chosen them ; and.if any 
one is rejécted, let them choose another in the same manner ; 
but let the persons approved of act 2s judges in the case of those, 
2who have fled from the other courts of justice,? and let them 
give their vote openly. The Caunsellors, however, and the 
otherofficials, who chose them, must of necessity be the hearers 
and spectators of these decisions ; and other persons too, who- 
ever wish it. But if any one accuses any person of having 
willingly decided a suit unjustly, let him go and make the 
accusation before the guardians of the law; and iet the party 
found guilty undergo» punishment of this kind, nanfely, to 
pay half of the damage done to the injured party; but if he 
shall appear to deserve a greater fine, let those, who tried the 
suit, fix what additional punishment he ought to suffer (in per- 
son), or to pay either to the public treasury, or 3to the person 
who has suffered the injury.2 But with respect to public ac- 
cusations, it is necessary in the first place for the multitude to 
participate in the decision. *or all are injured, when any one 
docs wrong to the state ; and hence the multitude would justly 
take it ill, if they had no share in such decisions; but both 
the beginning and the end of such asuit it is requisite to re- 
fer to the people ; but the inquiry into it, to the three greatest 
magistrates, whom both the defendant and plaintiff agree in 
acknowledging ; but if they are unable to participate in such 
agreement themselves, let the Couucil decide upon the choice 


1 [ ‘have translated τοῖς πολίταις αὐγῷ, “his fellow-citizens.” For 
Ast says that αὐτῷ is here put for αὐτοῦ. Ficinus omits αὐτῷ entirely. 

2—? Ficinws has, what 1s more intelligible, “qui per pracedentia re- 
eonciliati non sunt.” 

3—3 So Taylor translates the version of Ficinus, "" injuriam passo.” But 
such could’ not be -the meaning of τὴν δίκην δικασαμένῳ, but of τὴν 
δίκην κατα ucapivy, found in xi. p..92S, C, § 8, Platu wrote, I suspect, 
τὴν δίκὴν ἀδικίας αἱτιασαμένῳ, to answer to the preceding éracria@rar— 
ἀδίκως κρῖναι τὴν δίκην. For the sense would then be, as it should, 
‘to theeparty accusing justice of injustice.” 

4 Instead, of αἵρεσιν, “ choice,” the sense evidently requires διαίρεσιν, 
“ difference,” i. 6. tie points where one party differed from the other. Ast 
however explains τὴν αἵρεσιν ἑκατέρου by ‘the choice, which each 
party would make of a person to act asjudge.” 
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of each of them. It is ‘eel moreover for all to have a share 
as far as they can in private suits. For he, who has no share 
in the power of acting as a judge with others, conceives that 
he has in no respect a sha in the state. On this account 
then it,is necessary for the ®ourts of justice to be according to 
the wards, and for the judges to give on the insfaft, uncor- 
rupted by entreaties, their decision by ballot; and that of all 
such matters that tribunal 18 to give the final decision, which 
we say is established, as far as is possible by human power, 
the most ancorruptinls in the casq of those, who are unable 
1to come to terms! either through their neighbours or the tri- 
bunals belonging to the wards. 

[14.] New in truth, respecting courts of j Justice, of which we 
said that a person speaking could not easily assért indubitably 
that they are offices of rule or not, this description, painted, 
as it were, in outline,” has asserted some things, and nearly 
left out others. For the exact laying down and at the same 
time the division of laws relating to suits* will take place by 
far the most correctly at the end of legislation. Let it then be 
told to those subjects to wait for us.4 For the appointments 
relating to other magistrates have taken up nearly the greatest 
part of legislation. But the totality and exactness relating to 
one and all of the subjects connected with a state, and the 
whole of a state administration,® cannot become cleur, until the 
digression shall arrive ag the end, after having embraced δ 
from the beginning portions of itself, the second and the mid- 
dle and all. At present, however, as far as the choosing of 
magistfates has taken place, this wofld be a sufficient finish 
to what has been previously megtioned ; while” the commence- 


— I have translated as if the Greck were not ἐν αλλά νσθὰς but κα- 


pen: similar to δικλλάξαι a little above. , 
? Ast aptly compares The Statesman, § 19, p. 277, E., τὴν ἔξωθεν πε- 
ριγραφήν. 


5 Ast has adopted δικανικών for δικῶν, as suggested by Stephens from 
“ judicialium ” in Ficinus. 
* Ficinus has ‘“‘ Quare ad idem tempus has differamus,” frafn which it 
is impossible to discover what he"ound in his MS. 
5 I have adopted Ast’s διοίκησιν in lieu of διοικήσεων, ΜΝ would 
require the article τῶν, if it isghe genitive after πᾶσαν. 
® So Ficinus, from the natural train of thought, renders ἀπολαβοῦσα-- 
which would otherwise mean “ cut off.”” 
- The Greek is apyy—dpa. But one MS. has ἀρχὴν, and another 
dpa, Henve it is easy to sce that Plato wrote ἀρχὴ ἣν --ἄρα. 
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ment of the laying down of live is? requiring no longer ἃ 
putting off and doubts. 

Clix. Having spoken, O guest. what has gone before en- 
tirely to my mind, you have now iia this, still more agreeably 
than those, by uniting the beginw.ng with the end, touching 
both what has been, and is te be,, said. ὦ 

Athen. Thus far then will the game of prudent old men 
have been played by us in a bec¢ming manner. 

Clin. Beautiful is the serious. pursuit of men, which you 
appear to show forth. 6 - 

Athen. It is probable. But let us reflect whether this ap- 
pears to you as it does to me. 

Clin. What kind of thing ? and about what ? 

Athen. Yow know that, as in painting to the life, the business 
appears never to have an end as regards each animal, but that 
by colouring, and decolouring, or by whatever name the sons of 
painters call a thing of this kind, it seems that it never would 
cease giving afresh touch, so that what has been painted receives 
an increase towards becoming more beautiful and more clear. 

Clin. I almost understand, by hearing, what you mean, al- 
though I am by no means conversant with this kind of art. 

Athen. This will be no detriment to you. But let us em- 
ploy the expression, which has occurred to us respecting the 
art, to this purpose, so that, if any one had an idea of painting a 
most beautiful animal, and to keep it. for not a worse state, but 
a better one, as time was continually progressing, do you not 
perccive that, through his being a mortal, unless he left be- 
hind him a successor to set it to rights, should it make any 
slip through titae, and ! who. would be able to add what, 
through his own weakness in the art, had been omitted,' and 
by, giving a brilliancy cause it to “mprove, all his great labour 
would last but a short time? 

Clin. True. 

Athen. What then, does not this appear to you to be the 
intentionpf thelegislator? First, to write down his laws as 
accura:ely as possible, (or)? sufficiently so? In the next place, 


1—1 5 have translated as if the Greek vero not rai τὸ παραλειφθὲν--- 
οἷός re εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν ἔσται, where I cannot understand εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν, 
but καὶ ὃς τὸ παῤαλειφθὲν---οἷός τε ἔσται προσθεῖναι καὶ---- similar 10 
“ preetermissum adjicere possit atque—” in Ficinus, 

2 To avoid the absurdity in πρὸς ἀκρίβειαν κατὰ δύναμιν ἱκανῶς --- for 
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do you think that in the ΠΝ of time, and after making an 
actual trial of what has been decreed, any legislator has been 
so insane, as not to know thgt many things of this kind must 
necessarily be left out, high it is requisite for some successor 
to set to rights, in order th&t the polity and arrangement may 
by no means become worsg, 1 ebut always bettes dnd’ more 
adorned, ) as regards the stage settled by him ?! 

Clin. It is likely —(how ndt ?)—that every (legislator) what- 
ever intends a thing of this gine. 

Athen. If then any (legisfator) possesses any plan forsthis, 
in deed and in word, namely, by what method he could teach 
another, whether a greater person or less, to have his wits 
upon this point, how it is requisite to preserve laws and to 
set them to rights, he would never be tired of telling a thing 
of this kind, until he reached the end. , 

Clin. How should he ? 

Athen. Ought not this then to be done both by you and 
me at present ? 

Clin. Of what kind of thing are you speaking ? 

Athen. Since we are about to establish laws, and guardians 
of the laws have been chosen by us, but we are ourselves 2 at 
the sunset of life,? and the guardians are young men as com- 
pared with us, it is, as we have said, necessary for us at the 
same time to lay down laws, and to endeavour likewise to 
make these very (young) men, as much as possible, both 
legislators and guardians of the laws. 

Clin. How not ?, since we are able to do so sufficiently. 

Athen. Let us then make the attempt, and be eager(to do so). 

Clin. How not? τ ς : 

Athen, Let us say to them—O friends, the preservers of the 
laws, we shall leave very many things relating to matters, 
the laws of which we have laid down; for it must needs be so ; 
nevertheless we will not omit matters of not small moment, nor 
the whole as far as we can, undescribed, as it were, by some 


what is done as accurately as possikJe is done more than sufffently so— 
I have translated as if ἢ had droft out before ἱκανῶς. Ficinus aVoids the 
difficulty by rendering “ sufficienter ct κυρὰ α pro viribus.”” 

1—1 The words between the lunes are inserted by Taylor fgom the 
Latin of Ficinus, " sed melior semper ornatiorque efficiatur:” while, since 
the next clause is omitted by Ficinus, it is omitted by®‘Taylo# likewise. 

%— According to Aristotle in Poetic 21, Plato got this metaphor from 
Empedoeles. * ᾿ 

% 
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sketch ; and what is so sketchat, it will be requisite for you 
to fill up. But it is meet for you to hear by looking to what 
point you will accomplish a thing of this kind. 

[15.] For Megillus, and mysclf\na Clinias have spoken upon 
these matters with each other not'!seldom, and we agree that 
it has’ been spoken correctly.' And we are desirous for you 
to be at the same time indalgent; to us, 7and to become our 
disciples,? looking to those points, to which we have agreed 
among ourselves that a guardian of the laws and a legislator 
ough to look. Now this agrect. 1ent has one head,? namely,’ 
how ‘a mah may become good by possessing that virtue of the 
soul, which is suited to his nature, either from a certain study, 
or some habit,‘ or from some kind of possession or desire or 
opinion, or from some kind of learning, whether the nature of 
those dwelling together is male or female, youthful or aged, 
in order that there may be, through the whole of life, every 
serious exertion directed® to that very same object, of which 
we are now speaking; but of all the rest, that are an impe- 
diment to these, there will appear not one person holding a 
single thing in greater honour; but that he will- at length 
even die for® a state, rather than be willing to support 
the yoke of slavery, should there appear a necessity for it to 
be overthrown, and to be under the rule of worse men, or to 
quit it a not-state by flight ;7 since every thing of this kind 

1 Ficinus has “exteriore quadam circumscriptione,” as if his MS. 
read a περιγραφῇ ἔξωθεν, similar to περιγραφή τις ἔξωθεν a little above, 
1 . 
; —* Ficinus evidently fourd this passage more complete in his MS. 
For his versiun is, “ οἵ imitari, quasi di- cipuli, magistros velitis.”” 

3 Shakspeare uses “ head’? simil. rly in his expression in Othello— 
«The very head and ffont of my offending Is this.” 

4 I‘have adopted ἔθους, found in threr MSS., and similar to “usu” in 
Fidinus, in lieu of ἤθους. 

5 From ‘tendat” in Ficinus, Stephens, in leu of τεταγμένη, pre- 
served, by Bekker, and defended by Winckelmann on Euthyd. p. 7], 
was the first to suggest τεταμένη, adopted by Ast and Stalbaum. 

5 The Te is πόλεως, ἐὰν — But as there is nothing to govern the 

_enitive ave translated as if it were πρὸ πόλεώς τις θανεῖν, ἐὰν---ϑἰπιὶ- 
lar to “ pro patria—mori ” ‘n Ficinus. The attempt made by Ast to re- 
store the passage, although it has met with the approval of Stalbaum, 
aeetis té myself any thing but a happy one." 

7 The Greek is λρίπειν φυγῇ τὴν πόλιν. But πόλεν could hardly be 
thus repeated after ioe Correctly then has Ficinus “ tuga ipsam dese- 
rere,’ which leads to λείπειν φυγῃ αὐτὴν ἅπολιν : where ἄπολιεν is similar 
tu πύλις ἄπολις in 413, p. 767, 5. “ 
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is to be endured by those who are suffering, before they take 
in exchange that polity, which naturally makes men worse. 
On these points we have previously agreed ; and do you now, 
looking to both of these, pple and blame the laws; blaming! 
such ag are not able to effec§ these objects ;? but, embracing and 
receiving with a kind feeligg sach as are able, do,lfve? ye in 
them; but to other pursuity and many ὁ of those called good, 
it is meet for you to bid a farewell. 
Let this then be to us the beginning of the subsequent laws, 
‘commencing from things oly. For we ought in tho first 
place to resume the number five thousand and forfy, because 
it had and has now convenient distributions, both the whole 
number, and that which was assigned to the wards; which 
we laid down as the twelfth part of the whole, being exactly 
four hundred and twenty. And asthe whole number has twelve 
divisions, so also has that of the wards. Now it is meet to 
consider each division as a sacred gift of a deity, through its 
following both (the order of) the months and the revolutions 
of the universe.’ Hence that which is inherent® leads every 
state, making them?’ holy. Some persons indeed have per- 
haps made a more correct distribution than others, and with 
better fortune have dedicated the distribution to the gods. 
But we now assert, that the number five thousand and forty 
has been chosen most correctly, as it has all divisions as far 
as twelve, beginning fr@m one, except that by eleven; and 
this has the slightest correction. For it becomes whole, 


t . 

1 Ficinus alone has “ cas, inquam, vituperate,” from whence Stephens 
introduced ψέγετε μὲν, omitted in ak theeMSS. 7 

? i.e. To be a good man. ᾿ 

3 Instead οὗ ζητεῖτε Cornaning suggested ζῆτε, found subsequently in 
all the MSS. but one, from ‘ vitam agite ἡ in Ficinus. Ἐν 

* The Greek is dAXa—which Ficinus, unable to understand, renders 
“alio—” But that would be ἄλλοσε-- I have therefore translated,'as if 
Plato had written woAAd— 

5 By this is meant, says Ast, the twelve signs of tha Zodiac? 

* I hardly understand ξύμφυτοψ, whether it is rendcrece * cognate ee 
or “innate.” Cousin explains δὺ ξύμφυτον by ‘1a divinité locae—” 

7 Ast refers αὐτὰς to the plural, implied in πᾶσαν πόλιν. 

§ The word “correction” ss the proper translation of taza wken in 
ils arithmetical, not medical, sense. For 5040 dividedby 1] is δ γ ἃ 
sum that is only not an integer. Cousin's note is—* Bn divisant 5040 par 
11, on ἃ pour quotient 458 ἢ, de sorte, que, si on retranche deux unites 
de 5040, 11, et 458, en sont les divisions exactes.”’ 
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lif two hearths are distributed tolthe other parts! Now that 
these things are true, a tale not very long would show at leisure. 
Believing then for the present in the present tradition? and 
story, let us distribute this number\; and dedicating toa god, or 
a son of gods, each portion, and giviag the altars, and the things 
pertaininy to them, let us institute: monthly two meetings re- 
lating to sacrifices, twelve according to the division of the wards, 
and twelve to that of the city; tie first, for the sake of the 
favour of the pods, and of things pertaining to the gods; the 
second, for the sake of our.relatiynship and acquaintanceship 
witn'each' other, and for the sake of every kind, as we should 
say, of intercourse. For as regards the communion in, and 
mixture of, marriages, it is necessary to take away the ignorance 
as to the parties from whom a person leads home (a wife), and 
what (woman)? he is giving in marriage and to whom, deem- 
ing it of every importance that there should be in matters of 
this kind as far as is possible no mistake at all. For the sake 
then ofa serious object of this kind it is necessary for youths and 
maidens to make for themselves sports by dancing together, and 
at the same time seeing and being seen by each other, ‘rational- 
ly, and at an age that has a fair pretext,‘ being both often naked 
as far as a prudent feeling of modesty exists in each party. Of 
all these let the rulers of the choirs’ be tke guardians and 

ναὶ Such is the literal version of the Greck—évoiv ἑστίαιν ἀπονεμη- 
θείσαιν--- Now though ἑστία means, like ‘| focus,’”’ what is called geome- 
trically “the focus ” of an ellipse, yet here such a meaning would be un- 
intelligible, where the sense requires the mention of “ἃ fraction.” Did 
Plato, write δυοῖν ἑνὸς τομαῖν," two sections of onc integer”? But there 
is still a difficulty in“ ἐπὶ θάξερα : where however one might read ἐπὶ 8 
ἑτέρας, “to nine other sections ’°— For thus 2-+-9 = 11. Cornarius waq 
the first to confess himself at a loss here, and to suggest ἀποτμηθείσαιν 
for ἀπονεμηθείσαιν, adopted by Grou and Ast. ᾿" 

2 I have adopted Ast’s ἣν for ἃ, suggested by “quam” in Ficinus. 
Cousin says that “ καὶ ἃ semble estrange—J’ ai su ici un hellenisme, une 
redondance et une repetition des formes pour dire seulement καὶ οἷς 
ἐκδίδωαι ἃ ἐκδίδωσι quels sont ceux, aux quels on donne, ce qu’ on 
donne—’’s τα ᾿ 

3 Cousin καγ5 that ‘Il n’ est pas ici question ‘de la tradition mais d’ 
arithmaAique seulement; et cette arithmetique est prise mystiquement— 
φήμη dit la meme chose fue λύγος avec une certaine idée de saintété 
attachée aux nombres, selon la doctrine Pythagoricienne, dont |’ esprit 
est manifeste dans tout cet endroit.” 

44 All Che worls between the numerals should be inserted above, 
after παιδιὰς ποιεῖσθαι: for Plato meant to confine the sports within the 
boundaries of reasor: and of a suitable time of life. 
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arrangers and the legislatord likewise, together μὰ the guar- 
dians of the laws, by ordaining what we may have left out. 
But it is necessary, as we have said, that, as regards all such 
matters, the legislator shotyd leave out all that are small and 
numerous ; but that those, ho become in succession during the 
year experignced by learning fram their use, 'be arvanged and 
being corrected move yearly until there shall appear to have 
been made a sufficient limit*jto such legal enactments and pur- 
suits. Now the space of ten years will, when applied to all and 
. each, be at the same time midderate and sufficient for an expe- 
rience 3in sacrifices and choirs,? ‘a legislator, who had ar- 
ranged, living in common,‘ but coming to his end, lef each of the 
magistrates themselves, bringing before the guardians of the 
laws, what is omitted in their own office, be cérrected,® until 


1! Such is the literal translation of τάττεσθαι καὶ ἐπανορθουμένους 
κινεῖν car’ ἐνιαυτὸν, which I cannot understand; nor could, I suspect, 
Ficinus; whose version of the whole clause is—‘‘ que magistratus se- 
quentes, usu rerum commoniti, quotannis movebunt et corrigent.”” He 
has thus avoided not only the ubjectionable repetition of ear’ ἐνιαυτὸν, but 
the difficulty of taking τάττεσθαι in either a passive or middle sense, and 
of knowing to what αὐτῶν is to be referred. What Plato really wrote I 
think I could discover; for though it seems that, contrary to the genius of 
the language, he has shortly afterwards taken ἐπανορθοῦσθαι in an active 
sense, yet it only seems; for the passage is corrupt. 

2 In lieu of ὕρος Ficinus found in his MS. χρόνος. For his version is 
** donec tempus illud venerit.’’ = 

3—5 This mention of sacri¢ces and danccs scems very strange to Ast, 
and justly so; for the question is here about the manner of reforming 
laws. ᾿ 

‘—4 Here again I am completely at ἃ Ἰοβᾷ in the words ζῶντος μὲν τοῦ 
τάξαντος νομοθέτου κοινῇ ; for κοινῇ could not be found thus by itself; 
and hence probably Ast was led tg unite κοινῇ with ἐπανορθοῦσθαι, 
found towards the end of the sentence. Ficinus ha’, what is more intel- 
ligible, ‘‘ qu quidem per experigntiam emendatio, vivente legum latore, 
communiter cum illo fiat.” But τάττειν never does, nor could, signify 
by itself, “‘ to emend,” and least of all in a place where its usual sense, 
‘to arrange” or “ order,” is seen in the words οὺς ἔταξε κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς ὁ 
θεὶς αὐτοῖς νομοθέτης. 

δ [have said just above that ἐπανορθοῦσθαι only sgems to Jnean “(0 
correct.”’ The fact is that δε has dropt out before αὐτὰς, and ἐπανορθοῦσ- 
θαι is to be taken in a passive sénse, and to be united to τὸ παραλειπό- 
μενον as its subject ; while to avoid the difficulty in κοινῇ, I would sug- 
gest that τάξαντος κοινῇ be alered into τάξοντας κοινῇ, and be*placed | 
after τοὺς νομοφύλακας : for the sense would be, “ while the lgw-giver is 
living; but at his decease, through each of the magistrates bringing be- 
fore the guardians of the laws, who are to arrange the matter in common, 
what is deficient in their own offices, let it be corrected.” 


3 ᾳ ces 
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each thing shall appear tc have attained the end of having been 
done properly. And then, after laying them down as immov- 
able, let them use them in conjunction with the other laws, 
which the legislator, who laid th>m down,!' ordained at the 
beginning ; 20 which it is becoting? for them to change 
voluntarily-not a single thing at any time. But-should per- 
chance any necessity seem to lay sold of them, it is requisite 
for all the magistrates and all tht people to consult together, 
and to go to all the oracles of the gods; (and) should all these 
accord, then to disturb (the laws}! but by no means otherwise ; 
but let thé person, who prevents (a change), ever be, according 
to law, the’superior. 

[16.] Whenever then at whatever period a person amongst 
those of five-and-twenty years old believes that he has, after 
3seeing and being segn*® by others, found some one‘ to his 
mind and fitted for a communion in, and procreation of, chil- 
dren, let him marry when he is within thirty-five years of age ; 
but how it is requisite to seek the becoming and fitting, let him 
first hear. For it is mect, as Clinias says, to lay down before 
each law a prelude relating to it. 

Clin. You have very properly reminded us, guest; and 
you have seized upon the opportunity of a discourse, that ap- 
pears to me to be extremely well-timed. 

Athen. You speak well. , Let us then say to a person born 
of good parents—It is meet, O boy, to contract those mar- 
riages, which appear correct amongst thinking men; who 
would advise you neither to avoid a marriage with poor per- 
sons, nor to pursue pre-¢minentlv one with the rich; but, if 
all the other things are eqnal, to always honour the inferior, 
and to enter into a°communion with it. For this® would be 

τ The Greek is οὖς (νόμους)--- ὁ θέις αὐτοῖς vopobirne—where it is 
strange that no critic has yet remarked that νομοθέτης is an evident inter- 
polation ; and that, although αὐτοῖς might end a sentence, Plato probably 
wrote kere ἀστοῖς. 

3--- Ins.ead of ᾧν πέρι, where the preposition has no meaning, I have 
translated Ys if the Greek were ὧν πρέπει-- 

3.- 1 Yhis use of σκοπεῖν ‘to sce” i a bodily, instead of a mental 
ἜΝ is very rare. Compare, however, below, ᾧ 18, and xii. p, 963, Β 

. 6 
- 4 Ast vainly endeavours to defend πρέποντα applied to ἃ woman, through 
not steing fiat τινᾶ had dropt out. ᾿ 

5. Ficinus found ἱπ᾿ 18 MS. τοῦτο, not ταύτῃ, as shown by his version, 
“id conducit.” | ᾿ 
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advantageous both to the ἐν and the hearths which come 
together. For the equable and commensurate infinitely surpass 
the.immoderate with respegt to virtue. He therefore, who is 
conscious of being rather Seadstrong, and carried away more 
than js fitting towards all §inds of actions, ought tobe gager to 
become the relation of payents of orderly mann/ts: but he, 
who is naturally of a cont disposition, ought to proceed to 
an alliance of a contrary kidd. And in every case, let there bo 
one story! respecting marriage. For it is meet that each person 
‘ should be a suitor in ἃ marviage thet is beneficial to the*state, 
and not what is the most pleasant to himself. For all are natur- 
ally carried to that, which is the most like to themselves ; from 
whence the whole state becomes in an, anomalous position as 
regards wealth and manners; through which those things, that 
we do not wish to happen to ourselves, happen especially to 
the majority of states. Now in our system to order by law 
that the rich are not to marry with the rich, or the party, who 
has much power, not to do so with another such, but to compel 
the quicker in their habits to go by a community of marriage 
to the more slow, and the slower to the quicker, would, in ad- 
dition to its being ridiculous, excite a feeling of anger with 
the many. For it is easy to understand that a city ought not 
to be mixed like a cup,? in which the maddened wine, when 
poured forth, effervesces; but ono that, being corrected by an- 
other and a sober deity,? does, after receiving a beautiful com- 
mingling, produce a good and moderate drink. But not one, so 
to say, is able to clearly see this taking place in the mingling (of 
the sexes) with respect to children. On this account it is neces- 
sary to leave alone things of this kind in a law; and to endea- 


_' In lieu of μῦθος one would yrefer θεσμὸς, similar to “ ratio’’ in Fi- 
cinus. . 
3 Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 370, ed. 1, seems to think that an 
Tambic verse lies hid ποτο---- Πόλις δίκην κρατῆρος ἦν κεκραμένη. But 
he might have elicited without much difficulty some Trochaic tgtrameters 
—pqdtoy Ἦν, δίκην κρατῆρος ἐγκεκραμένου, πόλιν νυεῖν. Οἷ μὲν ofvog 
ἐγκεχυμένος ζεῖ, στόμ’ ὡς μανίας, ἀφρῷ" Ὑπὸ δὲ θεοῦ νήφοντὸς εἰςολάξε- 
ται, κοινωνίαν Λαμβάνει καλὴν, ποιεῖ τε πῶμαιμέτριον κἀγαθόν : where I 
have inserted στόμ' ὡς μανίας ἀφρῷ, remembering the expression in 
Eurip. Med, 1174, cara orduas-dgpoy, and in Iph. T. 308, στάζων» ἀφρῷ, 
both applied to the foam from the mouth of a person jn a stete of tnad- 
ness, but here to the froth of wine, similar to Ghampagne. 

* By “the sober deity ’ was’ meant water. On this celebrated pas- 
Sage, sce A-heneus x. c. 61, and Eenemus $ 32, quoted by Ast. — 
e 
Q 
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vour by chgrms to persuade ! each'person to set a greater value 
upon the equality in their children, themselves to themselves, 
than in the equality of marriages, insatiable of wealth,! and 
by reproaches to turn aside him, who makes riches the ob- 
ject οὗ his pursuit in marriage, ‘but not to compel him by a 
written law. ς Ν 
[17.] Let these then be the : feedegee respecting mare 
riages, and those too, which have been mentioned previous to 
these,” that it is requisite to hold fast to ever-producing nature, 
. by leeving behind children,of children, and to deliver them over - 
continually as servants of god i in the place of ourselves. All this 
then, and still more, a person may say respecting marriages, how 
they ought to take place, and may make use of a prelude cor- 
rectly. But if any one cannot be persuaded willingly, but keeps 
himself in the city estranged and without connexion, and re- 
mains unmarricd for five and thirty years, let him be fined every 
year, if he possesses property of the largest class, one hundred 
drachms; if of the second, seventy; if of the third, sixty ; 
but if of the fourth, thirty ; and let the fine be sacred to Juno.3 
And let him, who does not pay every year, be made a debtor 
tenfold; and let the Steward of the goddess exact the fine ; and 
if he does not exact it, let him be the debtor. ‘And let every 
(Steward) in the passing of his accounts give a statement re- 
lating to (debts) of this kind 4 Let him then, who is unwilling 
to marry, be thus punished as regarcs money ; and of all hon- 
our from juniors let him be deprived: nor let any young man 
voluntarily obey him in any thing; and, if he attempts to 
chastise any one, let any one assist and defend the injured 
person; and let‘ him, who when present does not assist, be 
pronounced by the Iaw to be both a cowardly and a bad citizen. 
Cqncerning the marriage portion we have spoken before; and 
let it be said again, *that equal things are in return for equal 
1£1 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I can- 
not understand ; nor could Ast, I suspect; who is content to produce the 
version 0 * Cornas! us— “Ut quisque pluris faciat liberorum inter se 
nt ualitetem; quam nuptiarum aque ee pecuniis inexplebilem—” 
which to me at least is quite as unintélligible as the Greek. Ficinus 
has "αἱ equalem temperatamque liberorum suorum generationem plu- 
gat ee at opulentissime affinitatis equalitatem.”’ 
ee lv 
3 * For she was the goddess who presided over marriages. 
—* All the words b between the numerhls are omitted by Taylor. 
Par Such is the literal version of the Greek ; out of which I cannot make 
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things, by neither the poorfreceiving nor bestowing ‘through 
want of money to grow old.> For the necessaries of life exist 
to all of those in this state ;gand to wives, there will be less of 
insolence, and to the men w}omarry for money, (less of) humble 
and illjberal slavery.! Andjhe who is obedient (to this law) will 
perform oneof the things tHgt are beautiful. But levhim, who is 
not obedient, and either giv¥s or receives more than the worth 
of fifty drachms *for the ss&ke of a garment,’ pay one mina, 
or three half-minaz, or two gnine ;3 but let him who has the 
‘largest property, pay another such gum to the public tregsyry ; 
and let whatever has been given or received be held as sacred 
to ‘Juno and Zeus,‘ and let the Stewards of those deities exact 
the fine, just as was stated in the case of those who did not 
marry, that the Stewards of Juno were on each occasion to exact 
the fine, *or each of them to pay it themselves.> With respect 


any sense, nor could Cornarius, nor Ast, nor Wyttenbach; all of whom 
have suggested emendations, from which nothing is gained, even if we 
adopt διδάσκειν found in Ald., but not in the MS. 5’. from which Aldus 
pene’. in lieu of γηράσκειν. I could have understood the Greek, had it 

een we ἴσα παντὶ ἴσῳ ἔσται τῷ μήτε λαμβάνειν τι μῆτε ἐκδιδόναι τι" 
διὰ γὰρ χρημάτων ἀπορίαν οὐ τι δέος γηῤάσκειν τοὺς wivnrac—in 
English—“* that equal things will be to every one on an equality by nei- 
ther receiving nor giving aught; for there is no fear of the poor growing 
old from the want of means’’—where λαμβάνειν re μήτε ἐκδιδόναι τι is 
due to Cornarius. . 

1 Ast aptly refers to Euripg Phethon, Fr., of which the sense is, 


Who for a dowry has his body sold, 
Ts, though free-born, still of a wife the slave. 


2_* Ast alone has objected justly to ἐσθῆξος χάριν. But he did not see 
that Plato probably wrote εἰς θήλεος χάριν--- " for the gratification of a 
femule;’’ although it is true that persons did in former times, as they do 
now, make presents of parts of a dress to gratify those, whom they were 
courting, as shown by Aristoph. Plut. 983, where an Old Girl, speaking of 
her young lover, says, . 

** Some twenty silver drachmas he would ask . 
For a cloak, and for a pair of sandals eight.” “Ὁ 


2 

4—* As there were four classes of property, the fines of) 1}, 2, and 
4 mine belong to them respective4y. Hence if we insert δὲ between ὁ 
and τὸ μέγιστον, and refer τοσοῦτον ἕτερον ἴ0 the last-mentioned éveiy 
μναῖν, there will be no need of adopting Ast’s notion, that all the words 
from ἐσθῆτος to μναῖν are aif interpolation ; while to meet the objection, 
that μνᾶς and the other genitives are without regimen, Se may elicit « 
ὕφλησιν ὀφειλέτω from ὀφλήσει ὀφειλέτω in one MS. 

‘— Zoug, like Juno, presided over marriage. Seo Wesych. Lbywe Ζεύς. 

'—5 The, Greek is ἢ παρ᾽ αὑτῶν ἑκάστουρ τὴν ζημίαν ἐκτίνειν. Ficinus, 
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to the power of betrothal, let the Grst be in the father, the se- 
cond in the grandfather, and the third in that of .brothers by 
the same father. But if there be, none of these, let the right 
rest afterwards in a similar amet on the mother’s side; but 
should δὴ unusual misfortune! ocfur, let the nearest of kin 
have {πδ΄ μόνον together with the{guardians. But whatever 
are the rites before marriage or apy other sacred act, relating 
to things future, present, or pastfland fitting to be done, it is 
requisite to inquire of the interpreters, and for each person to 
‘consider that, by obeying them, etery thing will take place in- 
moderation in his behalf. [18.] With respect to (nuptial)? 
feasts, it is meet to invite together not more than five male 
and five female friends ; and as many of both sexes of kindred 
and familiars; and let the expense be not more than is accord- 
ing to any one’s substance ; a mina to him of the largest pro- 
Perty ; to another, the half of that sum; and so to another in 
succession, according as the value of his property decreases. 
And it is requisite for all to praise the person who obeys the 
law ; but let the guardians of the law punish the disobedient, 
as being a person unskilled in what is becoming, and uneducated 
in the laws relating to marriage songs. To drink, however, 
to intoxication, is never at any place becoming, except in the 
festivals of the god who is the giver of wine; nor is it safe 
3for a person seriously occupied about a marriage ;3 at which 
it is becoming for the bride and bridggroom to be particularly 
prudent, as making no small change in their life, and at the 
same time, that the offspring may always be produced as much 
as possible from prudent ‘parents, For it is nearly uncertain 
what kind‘ of night or day will in conjunction with a deity 
whom Taylor follows, has “ qui si neglexerint, de suo persolvant—” as if 
his MS. read ἢ wap’ αὑτῶν τῶν παριέντον ἐκπράττειν ἑκάστους--- 
 Ficinus has “ desolatio,” as ifhis MS. read ἐρημία τύχῳ-- “a deso- 
lation, by accident.” For dpa would thus be the remnant of ἐρημία. 

2 The word “nuptial” Taylor took from “ nuptiale’”’ in Ficinus, who 
introduced jit to suit the train of thought; for ἑστίασιρ means “ the feast” 
that take: glace atthe hearth of any one. 

3—* The Words between the numerals are‘omitted by Ficinus; who 
probably could not undertand οὔτ᾽ οὖν δὴ---σπουδακύτα, nor see that . 
Plato wrote οὔτ᾽ ἀσφαλές tor’ ἀναίδεια τῷ wepi—not οὔτ᾽ ἀσφαλὲς οὔτ᾽ 
οὖν 39 #tpi— ἐσπουδακότι, For the sense*would thus be, as it should, 
‘nor is shagnelessness a safe thing for the person seriously occupied about 
a marriage.” 


* I cannot understand ὁποία applied to the night or day. I could have 
understood ὁποῖον applied to.the offspring. 
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produce. And moreover fit is meet for the work of pro- 
creation to take place, not when bodies are relaxed by drink- 
ing, 'but for what is born ‘p stand together compact, not wan- 
dering and quiet in fate.' ; But he, who is filled with wine, is 
carrigd along every wheip, and carries (others)? alone, mad- 
dened both in body rnd Hence he, who fs drunk, is 
3at the same time beside Mimself,? and bad to sow seed; so 
that it is probable he woulcjbeget offspring anomalous, and not 
trustworthy, and with a hapit of body and mind not straight- 
forward. Hence,‘ it is reqdisite *through the whgle yegr, and 
life more, but mostly during the time of procreation, to be 
careful,5 and not to do willingly such things as produce dis- 
ease, or such as are close upon conduct riotous or unjust. 
For it,must needs be, that what is squeezed out into the souls 
and bodies of what is being born, should be moulded into a 
form, and produce things in every respect inferior. But pre- 
eminently is it requisite to abstain from what is related to 
such things on that day and night. For the principle and 
deity® seated in man preserves all things, if it obtains the 
honour, suited to it, from those, who make use of it. And it 
is requisite for the bridegroom to consider that one of ‘the 
two dwellings assigned by lot’ is for the procreation and 
bringing up of, as it were, fledgcelings; and that, separated 


᾽ 

1—! Such is the literal varsion of the Greek ; which Cornarius could 
not understand, nor canI; although it would be not difficult to carry out 
the correction first proposed by that scholar, and to restore what Plato 
wrote. ᾿ 

2 The syntax, as regards φέρει, and thd antithesis, as regards αὐτὸς, 
show that ἄλλους has dropt out beywecn φέρει and λυττῶν--- 

8.---8 Ficinus has “tanquam mente captus—”’ δὲ if his MS. read ἅτε πα- 
ράφορος ὧν, κακὺς---ποὶ παράφορος ἅμα kai— ᾽ 

4 In lien of οὐδὲν εὐθύπορον ἦθος οὐδὲ σῶμα, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
οὐδὲ εὐθὺ ἦθος οὐδὲ σῶμα εὔπορον---- 3 

5—§ Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘‘ per totam quidem 
vitam—sabstinebit quisque,”’ thus avoiding all the difficulty ἐπ the Greek, 
μᾶλλον μὲν ὅλον τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν καὶ βίον --εὐλαβεῖσθαι : whare ἐνιαυτὸν 
καὶ βίον are thus strangely united, instead of being thus.wWritten, ὅλον 
τιν᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ βίϑν, to say nothing of evAaBetoOa*standing 
alone. What the train of thought evidently Pequires is something to this 
effect, διὸ φιαλῶν μὲν ὅλον τὴν βίον ἀμίαντον χρὴ--- Py 

* By “deity” Taylor understands “the intellect.” Plato wrote, I 
suspect, not καὶ θεὸς, but κατὰ Gedy—Ast suggests ὡς Oedc,'* as a god.” 

77 By “ the two dwellings” Ast says we are to understand those men- 
tioned in 3 14, as being one near Jo, and the other dastant from, the tity. 
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from his father and mother, he is φ make his marriage there, 
and have it as his own residence and the nurture-place of his 
children. For where in friendships! there exists a feeling of 
desire, it glues together and binds ali habits ; but where inter- 
course hecomes satiated, and has nofretaining power, it causes 
the desire, that existed for a tin.c fo? each other, to-glide away 
through excess of repletion. On AWwhich account it is meet 
for husbands to give up to mothe?® and father, and the rela- 
tions of the wife their own dwelliygs, as if they were depart- 
ing_fot a cglony, and to live *obsefving at the same time and 
observed, ? while begetting and rearing children, and handing 
in succession from some to others life, like a torch,’ and ever 
paying, according to law, worship to the gods. 

[19.] 4(We must consider)‘ after this by having what pos- 
sessions would a persor keep his substance in the most careful 
order. The majority indeed it is not difficult to imagine or 
possess; but in the case of domestic servants there is a diffi- 
culty on every side. Now the reason for this we can assign 
in a certain manner not correctly, and again in ἃ certain man- 
ner correctly ; for we consider what is said respecting slaves 
to be contrary, and yet according to, the use of them. 

Megil. How can we say this?> For we do not, O guest, 
understand at all what you are asserting at present. 


1 This mention of “ friendships” seems vety strange here; as if fricnd- 
ships could exist where there is no feeling of desire. One would expect 
rather θηλείαις. For Plato seems to have had in his mind a dramatic pen- 
tastich, Γαμεταῖσι θηλείαις τιριἂν γ᾽ ἐνῇ πόθος, Κολλᾷ re καὶ συνδεῖ τὰ 
πάντ᾽ ἤθη δόμων; Rvvovaia δὲ κατακομὴς αὖ τὸν πόθον, Δία χρόνον οὐκ 
ἰσχουσ᾽, am’ ἀλλήλων πάλιν 'Ex.dno’ ἀπορρεῖν πλησμονῆς ὑπερβολαῖς. 

2? J confess I hardly understand these words; nor could, I think, 
Ficinus; whose version is ‘‘ ac vicissim;.se ipsos respicientes.’” I could 
havé understood ἐπισκοτοῦντάς τε πολλὰ καὶ ἐπισκοτουμένους, “ throw- 
ing a darkness over many things, and being in the dark themselves; ” 
where proAAd is still seen in ἄλλα, read in one MS. for ἅμα. 

3 From this allusion to the game at Athens, called Aapradngopia, 
where persins carried lighted torches, and, while running, handed them 
from ong to another, Lucretius is supposed to have borrowed the idea in 
his well-known verses—“ Inque brevi spatio mutantur secla animantum, 
Et, quasi curaores, vitai lampada tradunt.” 

. ἘΞ’ Ficinus alone has ‘Considerandum vst,” to supply the necessary 
connexion. ,Perhaps Plato wrote Krjpara δὲ δεῖ τὸ μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ εἰπεῖν 
ποῖα---ποῖ Kripara δὲ τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο ποῖα---- ° 
* The Greek is πώς δ᾽ ad τοῦτο λέγομεν. But as ad has no meaning 
here, we must read, πώς δ’ ἂν τοῦτο λέγοιμεν---- 
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Athen. And very reasonaply so, Megillus. For the Helot 
state amongst the Lacedemonians would ‘give rise to the 
greatest doubt and contentiof to nearly all the Greeks, to some 
as being well introduced, but to others, not; ' but a jess con- 
tention, would the enslavinf of the Marianduni by the Hera- 
cleotes furnish, and the clanpf tlf Penests under tife dominion 
of the Thessalians.! Lookmhg to which and every thing of 
that kind, what ought we tofdo with respect to the possession 
of servants? a subject, that ἢ happened to pass by in my dis- 
course, when I was speaking ; and as you have vesy propesly 
asked me, what I meant, (I say) it is this. We know, that we 
should all assert, ‘that it is requisite to possess slaves of the 

kindest and best dispositions. For many, slaves, by conducting 
themselves with respect to all virtue better towards some per- 
sons than brothers and sons, have préserved their masters, 
and their possessions and the whole of their dwellings; for 
we surely know that these things have been said of slaves. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. And is not the contrary likewise (said), that, as there 
is nothing healthy in the soul of a slave, it behoves a person, 
who possesses any intellect, never to trust at all to that race. 
The wisest too of poets has given this opinion, when speaking 
of Zeus, he says, (Od. xvii. 332,) 

‘“* Half of their minds wide-seeiag Jove has ta’en 

From men, whose deem has slavery’s day brought on. ”” 
Since then each person has got such notions in his mind, some 
place no confidence, at all in the race of slaves, but with goads 
and whips, not thrice alone, but ofter, cause the souls of their 
domestics, as if they had the nature of wild beasts, to become 
slavish ; but others on the other hand do’ what is quite the 
contrary. = 

? Megil. How not? 


1—! Such is the interpretation of this passage given by Ruhnken on 
Timeus, p. 215. But to get at it we must transpose some words, despite 
the fact that the common order is found in Atheneus, Vi. p. 264, E., and 
read ἐλάττω δὲ ἥ τε ὑπὸ Ἡρακλεῳτῶν δούλεια τῶν Μαριανδύνων ἔριν ἂν 
ἔχοι, τό τε ὑπὸ τῆς καταδουλώσεως Θετταλών ὃ Πενεστικὸν ἔθνος. For 
whatever Ast may say, δούλεια, “slavery,” never does nor could mean 

‘mastery ;’’ and least of all in®a place where καταδούλωσις has the same 
meaning. With regard to the double insertion of ὑπὸ, the prepcBition could 
not be omitted without destroying the perspicuity of the whole account. 


*—? I have with Stalbaum adopted the arrangemant of the speeches 
Suggested bv Ast, ᾿ 
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Clin.? How then must we act,bsince persons thus differ, in 
the case of our land, touching the possession, and at the same 
time the punishment of slaves. § ‘ 

Athen, How, Clinias, is it not! eyident that, since man is an 
animal ilj-tempered, he is by no megns willing to be easjly got 
under hand" for the purpose oft cof.pulsory definition, namely, 
to define in reality a slave, [a fre¢+man, 75 and a master ὃ 

Clin. So indeed he appears tajbe a thing difficult to have 
and hold. § 

wien. {True.) For it has beert often proved by facts in the: 
case of the frequent revolts of the Messenians, that have been 
wont to occur, and of the cities of those, who possess many 
servants, speaking one language, how many mischiefs happen ; 
and further still, (by)4 the doings and sufferings of all kinds 
of the thieves, called “«Pradones,”> who exist round Italy. By 
looking to all of which a person would doubt what he ought to 
do in all matters of this kind. ‘Two methods then alone are 
left, namely, for those, who are to act rather easily as slaves, 
to be not of the same country with each other, and, as much 
‘as possible, not of the same language; ®but to bring them up 
correctly, and to hold them in honour, not only for their sakes, 
but much more for the sake of themselves.6 Now the proper 


1 The Greek is Τί δ᾽, ὦ Κλεινία : δῆλον we—I have translated, as if 
the Greek were Ὑί δ᾽ οὐ, Κλεινίά, δῆλον, we— 

2 Instead οὗ εὔχρηστον ἐθέλει εἶναί τε καὶ γίγνεσθαι: Φαίνεται Χαλε- 
πὸν δὴ τὸ κτῆμα---“Ἴοτο εὔχρηστον is ΒΟΆΤΟΟΙΥ intelligible, and καὶ yiyve- 
σθαι superfluous after εἶναι, I have translated, as if the Greek were 
εὐχείριστον ἐθέλει εἶναι. Otew γὰρ γίγνεσθαι φάίνεται χαλεπὸν δὴ τὸ 
κτῆμα--- where Ast would, I think, be pleased with εὐχείριστον, for it 
suits better with the sense, “ tractahi'e,’”” which he has given to εὔχρηστον. 
Stobzus, however, in ‘Ix. p. 385, acknowledges the common reading. 

3 As the question is between δοῦλος and δεσπότης, this introduction of 
ἐλεύθερος seems to be rather irrelevant. 

+ To presérve the syntax we must suppose that either περὶ or διὰ has 
dropt gut between ἔτε and rd— Ast would supply δείκνυσι, to be got out 
out of ἐπιῤῥεδείκται. ὶ 

5 In the strange word περίδεινων, explained by the “Schol. πειρατῶν, 
evidently liés hid the Latin “ praedoxum,”’ written in Greek πραιδώνων : 
and hence for κλοπῶν wegmust read cAwrrwy, an explanation of πραιδώ- 
νων, Ast indeed says that by κλοπῶν ἔργα are meant “ thefts.” But 
ἔργα cduld be.thus united only to persorsnot to things. Cousin observes 
that “ λεγημένων indique que l’epithete περιδίνων était passée en surnom 
ἃ des esclaves fugitifs, qui, ce qu’ il parait, infestaicnt alors 1’ Italie sur 
terre ou sur mer.” 

*—* The Greek is τρέφειν δὲ αὐτοὺς ὀρθῶς, μὴ μόνον ἐκείνων ἕνεκα, πλέον 
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education of such persons Ἢ" not behaving insolently towards 
domestics, but in acting less"unjustly towards them, if possible, 
than towards one’s equals. #¥or he is quite clearly a person 
reverencing justice naturally and not fictitiously, whotpuly hates 
what js unjust as regards {hose human beings, amonggt.whom 
it is easy for him to do a ἄταν He then, who is #ith respect 
to the habits and doings ofSslaves undefiled by an unjust and 
unholy manner,! will be thegmost competent to sow what is? 
suited for the springing up οὗ virtue. The very same thing one 
‘may correctly assert, when"speakipg at the samatime? of a 
despot and a tyrant, and of any person exercising authority of 
any kind over a party weaker than himeelf. It is however 
necessary? to punish slaves, ὁ and not to make them conceited 
by admonishing them, as if they were free-men ; and the ad- 
dress to a slave ought to be entirely (or) Aearly a command ; nor 
should persons ever in any respect jest with them, whether 
males or females—acts which many persons do very foolishly 
towards their slaves—and by making them conceited, render it 
more difficult during life for their slaves to be governed, and 
for themselves to govern. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. When then a person has become furnished with do- 
mestics to the best of his power, as regards their number and 
fitness to assist in each employment, is it not requisite after 
this to describe the dwellings ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

[20.] Athen. And of the entire, so to say, house-building, 
it appears we ought, as regards a neW city and one never be- 
fore inhabited, to have a care, i7 what manner éach, as respects 
the temples and walls, ought to be. The bbildings ought in- 
δὲ αὐτῶν προτιμῶντας : where αὐτοὺς and ἐκείνων are improperly applied 
to the same persons, whatever Heindorf and Ast may say to the contrary, 
and there is nothing to which αὐτῶν and προτιμώντας can be refdrred. 
Opportunely then has Ficinus “ educenturque recte, non solum, ipsorum 
gratia, sed dominorum multo magis,” adopted to the letter by Taylor, al- 
though no notice is taken of the omigsion of προτιμῶντας. Prato wrote, 
I suspect, τρέφειν δὲ δεσπότας τϑὺς τοιούτους ὀρθώς--- “ but for faasters 
to bring up such kind of persons correctly—” ° 

1 By the aid of “manner” jn.Taylor’s translation, I have bee led to 
suggest τρόπου for πέρι, which is scarcely intelligible. , 

7 T have translated as if τὰ had dropt out between σπείρειν ond εἰς--- 

5. Ast was the first to restore from Atheneus δεῖ for ἀεὶ---- 

‘ To this loctrine Aristotle objects in Polit. i.8. " 

5 The Greck is γάμων δ᾽ ἣν ἔμπροσθεν ταῦτα. But Ficinus has 
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deed, Clinias, to precede the marriages. But now, since it 
exists only in word, it is all very well for matters to stand as 
they do at present. When howeva: it shall exist in reality, we 
will, if ged wills, make these (the walls) before the marriages, 
and than put those things, that arefrequisite,' to a finish after 
all matters Of this kind. But‘at plesent let us go through in 
a few words some model merely. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. The temples, then, it istiecessary to build'around all 
the-ntarket: place, and about the whole city in a circle upon ele- 
vated spots, for the sake of defence and purity.? -And hard by 
them the dwellings of the rulers, and the courts of justice ;3 in 
which, as being most hely, they shall inflict and undergo punish- 
ments ;‘ partly, as being about holy matters, and partly, δ the 
seats established of such kind of gods ;* and in these ὅ courts of 


“ que sane nuptias precedcre debcbant,” as if his MS. read, γάμων δὲ 
δέον ἦν ἔμπροσθεν εἶναι ravra— 

' To defend the hyperbaton in ἤδη τότε, Ast refers to Theetet. p. 
165, E. § 59, ἤδη ἂν τότε ἐλύτρου. But there the three oldest MSS. 
read ye: while here it is easy to read, as I have translated, ἃ det, rére— 
On the impropriety of ἤδη τότε see at Phileb. ὁ 18, n. 64. 

? So Aristotle, in Polit. vii. 12, says, ᾿Αγορὰν δεῖ καθαρὰν εἶναι τῶν 
ὠνίων πάντων. 

3.1 have translated as if the Greek were δικαστήρια, not δικαστηρίων, 
which Ast vainly endeavours to explain. 

‘ From this it would seem that the rulers were to undergo their pun- 
ishments, when convicted of any crime, in the very courts of law where 
they had presided. Ficinus indeed renders τὰς δίκας---λήψονταί re καὶ 
δώσουσι, “ justam et accipient et ferent sententiam.” But such is never 
the meaning Of δίκην διδόνα And should it be said that δίκας means 
here “ lawsuits,” it may be replied that δίκας λαμβάνειν is not elsewhere 
found united in any legal sense’ I Suspect that Plato wrote rote εἰς τὰς 
δίκας, ὕρκους--ε«λήψονται καὶ δώσουσι, i.e. ‘* they shall receive and tender 
the oaths relating to lawsuits.” For not ¢nly has Pollux in iv. 30, ὅρκους--- 
δοῦναι καὶ XqBetv, but the phrase is found in Eurip. Suppl. 1187, Πρώτον 
AaB’ «ὅρκον. 1231, ‘Opxia Super τῷ δ᾽ ἀνδρὶ πόλει τε. Instead however of 
λαμβάνειν, Plato uses its synonyme, δέχεσθαι re ὅρκους wap’ ἀλλήλων--- 
καὶ διδόναι κυρίους, in Legg. xii. p. 949, B. 

5.θ.5 S.ich is the literal version of the Greek, ra δὲ καὶ τοιούτων θεῶν 
idpdpata, which Ast would explain ‘bysaying that τοιούτων is to be re- 
ferred to dciwy—as if thé gods were ever called ὅσιοι---πὰ by supplying 
ὄντα after ἱδρύματα, and thus ἀμφγκανηςς ἢ τὰ μὲν --ἰδρύματα as an shane 
lute sentence. Ficinus has “ partim quifem tanquam de rébus sacris 
judicaturi,@partim vero tanquam judicantium deorum ibi sint delubra,”’ 
which is ony an attempt to make something like sense out of words 
he could not undexstand literally. 

*§ The words δικαστήρια ἐν οἷς h'ive been evidently repeated by some 
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ders and whatever crimes arg worthy of death. With respect 
to the walls, Megillus, I wo¥ld agree with Sparta, to let them 
lie sleeping on the earth,' and not raise them up on this ac- 
count.?” For well is ioe that poetical saying réspesting 


justice, in which® there vad be fitting suits relating to mur- 


them, that “,walls ought toe 3of brass and iron,’ ΔΊ ΟΣ than 
made of earth.” But our pian, in addition to this, of sending 
young men every year into ghe country to dig out the earth 
and make trenches, and by feans of buildings to keep off the 
enemy, ‘as if forsooth not suffering,them to put their fost on 
the boundaries of the land,‘ would justly pay the forfeit of 
very great ridicule. For we throw round a wall, which in the 
" first place by no means contributes to the health of the citizens ; 
and moreover it is wont to produce a cowardly habit in the 
souls of the inhabitants, by inviting them to fly to it, and not 
to repel the enemy, nor to find their safety in some persons in 
the city ever guarding it both night and day, but to fancy that, 
while they are hedged in with walls and gates and asleep, they 
will.in reality possess the means of safety, as if they were born 
not to labour, nor knew that an easy life is the result of la- 
bour; but that, as I conceive,® from a disgraceful inactivity 
and easy temper® labours naturally result again. But if there 
is any need to men of walls, it must needs be that the build- 
ings of private dwellings be so laid down from the commence- 
ment, that the whole city yay be one wall through the equality 
and similarity of all the dwellings, possessing, as regards the 
roads, a good fortified position ; and by the city having thus the 
form of one house, it would be not &npleasant to look upon ; 


3 " 
fault of transcription, which both here and just before only a better MS. 
than any hitherto collated will engble us to correct. : 

1 On this celebrated passage relating to Sparta being without walls see 
Longinus § 4, and Aristotle in Polit. vii. 11, who ridicules the notion as 
being antiquated and silly. ᾿ 

3 The words τώνδε εἵνεκα are omitted by Ficinus. Ast attempts to 
explain them in a way, I confess, I cannot understand. ᾿ 

3.--- By walls of brass and iron vere meant the bodies of ‘men glothed 
Η [ 
in armour. ᾿ 
‘—‘ All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
® Ficinus justly omits olzay—unles Mr otpar rnc conceal ὃ αὖ καὶ 
γαμέταις, so that καὶ γαμέταις αἰσχρ ἼΘ᾽ mean “ disgraceful even for 
married persons.” τς ε rae 

Ast would reject καὶ ῥᾳθυμίας as 8 gl. for ῥᾳστώνης. 
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and it would be in every respect{pre-eminently adapted to the 
ease of its guards, and the safey of the garrison. To these 
points it should be particularly id(cumbent on those, who are to 
dwell in it, to direct their care, until those at the commencement 
are built up, and that the City-Stewards should look to it, 
and compu! the party, who pe fo attention, by imposing a 
fine; and they ought to have a cdre with respect to the purity 
of every thing in the city; and ra no private person seizes 
upon any public property, eith¢z by buildings or diggings ; 
and ‘norenver it is requisite to t ke care that the waters from 
Zeus (i. 6. rain water) may run off easily; and that every part, 
both within and without the city, may be fit for dwelling in. 
And let the guardians of the laws, knowing all this by expc- 
rience, lay down additional laws on all these points, and on such 
others as the law maj from its want of power have omitted. 
Butsince both these matters and the buildings about the market- 
place, and the particulars relating to the gymnasia,! (have been 
gone through, )? and the schools, that have been prepared, and 
the theatres too, are waiting for scholars and spectators, let us 
now proceed to what is consequent upon marriages, and keep 
close to the business of legislation next in order. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. *Let then marriages be considered, Clinias, by us 
to exist. But the mode ofdiving prior to child-getting should 
subsist for not less than a year ‘rfter this;4 but in what 


1 After γυμνάσια καὶ are found the Greek words πάντα ὅσα, which, I 
confess, I cannot understand: and in one MS, πάντα τἄλλα ὅσα, which 
is not more intelligible. I could have understood καὶ πάντα τά τ᾽ ἄνα καὶ 
ὅσια, i. e. “and ail matters of a human and holy kind.” Ficinus has 
what, I suspect, he conceived the sense required, rather than what he 
found in his MS.—“ ct gymnasia et theatra spectantium, et docentium 
discentiumque domicilia disposita sunt ““— Ast too evidently found some 
Gifficulty here; but his method of meeting it is by no means satisfactory. 

2 P have added the words between the lunes to supply what I conceive 
to have, beer lost. 

3— BP itinus—‘' De nuptiis igitur ita, ut diximus, O Clinia, res se ha- 
beat.’’ -: δὴ ᾿ ς : 

4_stAsthough the formula τὸ μετὰ Φοῦτο is frequently found, and is 
elsewhere perfectly intelligible, yet here I must leave for others to see 
its beauty. Ficinus has “‘ vi regula, cus—preccedit,—sequitur,” as 
if his MS, read δίαιτα δὲ, ἥ ΞΞψἔγνοιτ᾽ ἂν, ἕπεται μετὰ rovto— Plato 
wrote, I auspect, δίαιταν δὲ, ἣ---Ὑίγνοιτ᾽ ἂν, τὸ μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ dxovertov—or 
something similar. — 
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manner it is requisite for a pride and bridegrogm to live in a 
city, which is 1 about to be p§e-eminent! above the majority of 
cities—*a point which is cloje upon what has been mentioned 
already?—is a thing not the most easy of all to state. But 
though not a few of what have gone before are of such a kind, 
this will be gtill more diffichlt than all of those for te 3 any to 
take in. Nevertheless, Clinjas, that which appears to be right 
and true must be mentioned 
Clin. By all means. } . 
[21.] Athen. He then, wao thinks to promulgate laws for 
states, as to what manner citizens* should live and perform 
their public and common duties, but of their private concerns 
~4guch as necessity does not bind down ought to be let loose,4 
and that there should be a license for dach person to live as 
they please each day, and no need foy every thing to take 
place by an order, and [thinks ]* that by leaving private mat- 
ters not regulated by law, persons will be willing, as regards 
public and common concerns, to live according to law, (he) 
does not think correctly. Now on what account has this been 
asserted? On this; that we shall lay down that the bride- 
* grooms ought neither pre-eminently more® or less, than during 
the time previous to marriage, to have their living at the com- 


1! ] do not remember to have met with a phrase similar to διαφερούσῃ 
--ἰσομένῃ. The verb substantive is united to a participle, as shown by 
Porson on Hec. 1169, and Pgley on Asch. Suppl. 454, τήνδε γηρυθεῖσ᾽ 
ἔσει, who refers to Gad. Ο. 816, Gad. T. 1146, Antig. 1067, and Plato 
Apolog. πεπονθὼς ἔσομαι, Xenoph. K. A. κατακτανόντες ἔσεσθε: and 
the participle οὖσιν is, found with κεκιβδηλευμένοις in Aristoph. Barp. 
720, but not the future, as here, with the present. 

2? The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus and 


Taylor. > 
* The Greek is abrovc— But the preceding πόλεσι requires ἀστοὺς--- 
Cousin refers αὐτοὺς to πολίτας, inderstood in πόλεσι. ° 


4_* The text is τῶν δὲ ἰδίων ὅσον ἀνάγκη μηδὲ οἴεται δεῖν : where 
the genitive is without regimen, and οἴεται repeated unnecessarily after the 
preceding διανοεῖται : to say nothing of the negative μὴν, which ought to 
precede, not follow, ἀνάγκη, unless the verb be introduced, as in Phedon, 
p- 64, E., καθόσον μὴ πολλὴ ἀνάγκη͵ (ἢ) μετέχειν αὐτῶν. Tomet all the 
difficulties, I have translated as tf the Greek were τῶν δὲ ἰδίων!" ὅσ᾽ ἂν 
ἀνάγκη μὴ diy, ἀνετὰ δεῖν εἶναι, where..thee would be a play in déy, 
bind,” and dverd δεῖν εἶναι, “ ought to-be‘let loose.” 2 

δ The verb ἡγεῖται, like οἴεται just before, could not be thus foisted in 
between διανοεῖται at the beginning and end of the sentence.*In ἡγεῖται 
τά ye lies hid κατά ye ra— For the preposition could not be omitted. 

9 The antithesis in μηδὲ ἧττον requires here μᾶλλον, not ἡμῖ»--- μηδὲν--- 
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place at first in your country thyough some war, as it seems, 
or some other circumstance possdssing the same power, estab- 
lishing it legally over you,? when hampered during a paucity 
of peopl by a great want of means. But after you had tasted 
these Guintyon tables, and beep confpelled by necessity to make 
use of them, the law was deeme¢ 3to conduce very greatly? 
to your preservation ; and in sme such manner as this, the 
employment of commcn tables wes established amongst you. 

Clin. So it appears. - 

‘ aihen. “What I mentioned as being at that time‘ a thing 
wonderful and fearful for some to enjoin, it would not be now 
equally difficult for the person enjoining it to establish by law. < 
But that which follows this, namely, that the thing naturally 
existing would exist in a proper manner, but not existing at 
all at present, 5it would want but little to cause® the legislator, as 
the saying of persons in jest is, ®to card wool for the το," and 
to do by labouring’ in vain an infinity of things of this kind, 
it is §not easy to mention, nor, after mentioning, to accomplish.® 

Clin. What is this, guest, which you appear, although at- 
tempting to mention, so vehemently to shrink from ? 

Athen, You shall hear, in order that there may be no longer 
needlessly a waste of time about it. For every thing, that in a 
state partakes of order and Jaw, produces every good ; but of 
things that are without order, or ordered badly, the majority 


mon tables. Now this was! a ions thing when it took 


1 I have adopted Ast’s jv for ὃν-- 

51 have inserted ὑμῖν, required for the sense. I} was lost through éy— 

3— The Greek is μέγα ciupépey. Plato wrote, I suspect, μέγιστα δὴ 
φέρειν, as I have translated. For the phrase is rather φέρειν εἰς τι than 
διαφέρειν εἰς re: and, while δὴ and ua are constantly thus interchanged, 
δὴ is perpetually united to a superlative, as I have shown in my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 309,1 . : 

4 In lieu of πότε the sense requires τότε. Ficinus probably found in 
his MS. πρῶτον. For his version is “‘ Mirum igitur id fuit, imperantique 
primo arduum.” "ss 

56 The sense and syntax require ὀλίγου δέον, ποιεῖν in lieu of ὀλίγου 
τε ποιοῦνΑ-- ‘ 

6—€ (ΔΒ wool is carded generally for tac loom, to card .it for the fire is 
in fact to do so for no useful purpose. ; 

7 I have adopted Ast’s πονοῦντα for ποιοῦντα, who aptly compares 
ἀνήνυτα---πονῶν in Rep. vi. 2, p. 486, Ὁ. ? 

s_° Theiwords between the numerals are found in the version of Fi- 
cinus, at the commencement of the sentence, after “ that which follows 
this—” ᾿ ᾿ % : 
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which has? just now happencal touching the matter undér discus- 
sion. For in the case of yourfountrymen, Clinias and Megillus, 
the common tables relating to the men have been np in 


loosens some of the pen touch and destroys others:! 


both a, beautiful, and, as I have said, wonderful manytr, fom a 
certain divine necessity ; 4but those relating to 4he women 
have been by no means correctly left unregulated by law; 
nor has the arrangement of,gheir common tables been brought 
to light. But though? the,Jemale sex is really* rather more 
‘given to secrecy and stealth, on account of its weakness. than 
, we men are, yet it is not properly dismissed, as being difficult 
to regulate in consequence of the legislator conceding this 
“point. For, through this being neglected, many things have 
in your state glided by, which would have been far better than 
they at present are, had they met with lkws. For the want of 
regulations °relating to women, is not, as it would seem, when 
disregarded, merely the half (of human concerns) ;° but, by 
how much the nature of women is worse than that of men, as 
regards virtue, by so much does it differ in being more than 
the double (as regards vice).? This therefore to take up 
again and to correct, and to arrange all pursuits in common 
for women and men, is better for the happiness of the state. 
But at present mankind is so led on in a manner by no means 
fortunate for this purpose, that*it is the part of a person 
with mind not even to saention it in some other places and 


1—! The Greck ‘is λύει τὰ πολλὰ τῶν εὖ τεταγμένων ἄλλα ἕτερα, 
which I cannot unders’nd ; nor could Ficiyus, who, in his version ‘‘ que 
bene sunt ordinata, confundunt—” omits ἄλλα ἕτερα, in which the chief 
difficulty lies; while Ast’s attempt t» explain these words proves that he 
too was ata Joss. 1 have translated as if the Greek were τὰ πολλὰ λύει 
τῶν εὖ τεταγμένων riya ὀλλύει θ' ἕτερα, For there would be thus ἃ play 
on λύει and ὀλλύει. * 

3 The Greek is οὗ δὴ καὶ viv ἐφέστηκε πέρι, where Ast says that οὗ 
is governed by πέρι. But the preposition could not be thus separated 
from its case. I have therefore adopted ὃ, from “ quod” in Figinus. 

8 Although Bekker has adopted Ast’s ἀλλ᾽ ὃ, I confess 1 cannot un- 
derstand it. The sense evidently requires, as 1 have translated, ἀλλ᾽, εἰ--- 

4 Ast would read ἄλλων for ἄλλως, not somembering that ἄλλως 
means “ really,’’ as shown by Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 199. 

5 Thave dep ed with Ast ἀκόσμητον in lieu of ἀκοσμήτως, sihilar to 
“ res—inordinata”’ in Ficinus. 3 

4 Ficinus alone has “humanarum rerum,”’ as if his MS. read τῶν 
ἅνετων, i.e. τῶν ἀνθρωπείων, after μόνον. Σ 

ΤΊ have supplied what the antithesis requires for the sense 

’ R 
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states, where it has been voted that common tables shall not 
exist at all ina city. How tlfn shall any one without 
_ being laughed at attempt in realif& to compel women to make 
their consumption of meat and drink a conspicuous spectacle ? 
For thexg\is nothing which that sex would with more diffi- 
culty endu’ than this. or bein accustomed te live in re- 
tirement! and obscurity it will, When brought by force into 
the light, make every possible 1psistance, and greatly over- 
power the legislator. This sex then, as I have said, would 
nat efsewhgre endure a resson urged even correctly, without 
making every kind of outcry; but in this state perhaps they , 
would. If then it is agreeable to you, for the sake of convers- 
ation, that our reasoning, as regards every kind of polity, shoul “ 
not be imperfect,? I ain desirous of telling you, how good and 
becoming a thing this"is; if, as I said, it seems good to you 
to hear; but if not, to leave it alone. 

Clin. But, O guest, it does seem by all means wonderfully 
good for us to hear. 

[22.] Athen. Let us then hear it. But do not wonder, if 
I appear to you to make an attempt from some source far 
back. For we are now in the enjoyment of leisure, and 
there is nothing pressing us so as to prevent our seeing on 
every side and in every way what relate to the laws. 

Clin. You have spoken cvrrectly. 

Athen. Let us then return to what was stated at first. 
For it is proper for every person to correctly understand so 
much as this, that the gencration of men either never had any 
beginning at all, nor evér will have an end, but always was 
and always will’be, ‘or that the length of time from which its 

1 Lhave adopted δεδυκὸς, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of δεδοικὸς, and 
confirmed not only by Plato in Rep. ix. p. 579, B., but by a MS. sub- 
sequently collated. 

lieu of ἀτυχῆ, Ficinus, as shown by his version “ manca,” found 
in his MS. ἀτελῆ, as remarked by Fachse and adopted by Ast. Stalbaum 
prefers ἀτυχῆ. But λόγος ἀτυχὴς is not, I believe, found elsewhere in 
Greek. ©. ᾿᾿ 
§—4 Guca is the literal version of tlie Greek. Ficinus has “ si rem altius 
repetere visus fuero.”’ If!then he is to be depended upon, he must have 
found ysis in his MS. very different to what is read in other MSS. 
4 The Greek is 7) μῆκός τι τῆς ἀρχῆς ἀφ᾽ οὗ γέγονεν ἀμήχανον ἂν 
χρόνον toby γεγονὸς ἂν εἴη. I have translated as if it were originally 
--ἢ μῆκός τι, dg’ οὗ τὰ τῆς ἀρχῆς γέγονεν, ἀμήχανον ἣν χρόνου, ὅσον 
οὐδὲ Χρόνος ἂν γνιίη: where χρόνου 15 due to Ast; who, with Stalbaum, 
gave up the correction of the passage as hopeless; for they did not per- 
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beginning took place, is so #,easureless, that even Time would 
not know it.* 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. What then, do we not think that there have been 
the establishment and subversion of cities, and all fect pur- 
suits relatiitg to order andWisofder, and the use! 6f drink and 
food, (and) the desires of all kinds of those, mad in the affairs 
of love, and through all thefearth, and all varieties in the al- 
terations of seasons, in whic's it is likely that animals haye un- 

‘dergone very many changes ἢ 3 yf 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. What then? Do we believe that vines appeared 

‘Yomehow, not having existed previously: and ina similar 

manner olives, and the gifts of Demeter,and her virgin daugh- 
ter; and that a certain Triptolemus was the minister of such 
powers ; and do we not think that during the time, in which 
these did not exist, animals turned to devouring each other, 
as they do now ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But we see the custom remaining even now in 
many places of men sacrificing each other;? and we hear, 


ceive that Plato had here probably played upon Χρόνος, as he has on 
᾿Ανδρεία in Lach. καὶ 23, ἵνα μὴ ἡμῶν αἰφὴ ἡ ᾿Ανδρεία καταγελάσῃ, Ort οὐκ 
ἀνδρείως αὐτὴν ξητοῦμεν - apd on Μῶμος in Rep. vi. p. 487, A., οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
ὁ Μῶμος τό γε τοιοῦτον μέμψαιτο : where he probably wrote μωμήσαιτο, 
as shown by the imitation of Aristanetus in i. 1, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁ Μῶμος ---μω- 
μήσαιτο : and of an unknown writer in Suidas, Μῶμος---ὥΖστε μηδὲ ἂν τὸν 
Μώμον αὐτὸν ἐπιμωμήσασθαι: to which may be added Strato in Atheneus 
ix. p. 383, τὸν δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ταχὺ "ἔπεισεν ἡ Πειθώ. Lacian in Hist, Con- 
scrib, ᾧ 38, τὰ μὲν πραχθέντα οὐδὲ Ἐλωδὼ ἂν ἔτι ἀνακλώσειεν : and the 
passages quoted by Porson on Hec. 779, rig οὕτω δυστυχὴς ἔφυ γυνή, Οὐκ 
ἔστιν' εἰ μὴ τὴν Τύχην αὐτὴν λέγξις : Who might have added from Plauins 
in Captiv., ““Neque jam servare Salus, si vult, me potest, neg copia est;’’ 
and from Mostellar., “‘ Nec salus nobis Saluti jam esse, si cupiat, potest.”’ 
' In lieu of βρώσεως, which Ast considers an interpolation, Orell sug- 
gested, with the approbation of Stalbaum, ἀφροδισίων, refersing to the 
expression shortly afterwards—@pwow μὲν ἐλέγομεν᾽--- καὶ Ἰτόσιν καὶ 
ἀφροδισίων---διαπτοίησιν. Frow Whence I suspect that Plato wrSte here 
ἐπιθυμήματά τε παντοδαπὰ τῶν Ot ἀφροδίσια χτοιούντων: while in βρώ- 
σεως evidently lies hid χρήσεως, as shown by “ cibi potique—usus’) in Fici- 
nus; and so [ have translated.” Subsequently Orelli proposed ἀβρότητος. 
2 By the human sacrifices, to which Plato alludes as exiding in his 
time, are perhaps meant those, that took place at Carthage, of which 
country the Athenians had begun ἴο know so muchjthrough their con- 
nexion with, Sicily and their attack upon Syracuse, as to enable Aris- 
R 2 ᾿ 
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on the contrary, that in others w> did not dare to taste the 
flesh even of oxen, and that th [sacrifices to the gods were 
not animals, but !cakes moistened ‘with honey, and fruits,' and 
other innocent offerings? of a similar kind; and that we en- 
tirelyabefXined from flesh, as it wns unholy to eat it, and to 
defile the altars of the gods with bldjd; and that tlHere existed, 
what is called the Orphic? life amongst persons of that period, 
keeping fast to all things ΑΡΝΩΝ is but abstaining on the 
contrary from all that had life. 

Ct. Wétat you say is greatly bruited abroad, and is very 
easy to be believed. 

Athen. But for what purpose, some one may say, has all , 
this been mentioned now ? = 

Clin. You very correctly understand, O guest, the matter. 

- Athen. I shall endeavour therefore, Clinias, to state, if I 
can, what follows in order upon this. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Athen. I perceive that all things in the case of man hang 
from a threefold want and desire ; through which virtue re- 
sults to them, if they are properly led, but the contrary, if 
improperly. These are, immediately on being born, eating 
and drinking, for which every animal having an innate love, 
is full of a mad feeling, and a disinclination to hearken to him, 
who says that one must do sbmething else than, by satisfying 
the pleasures and desires connected” with such things, to be 


totle shortly afterwards to give an account of the political constitution of 
that city. ᾿ 

11 The Greck its πέλανοι δὲ καὶ μέλιτι καρποὶ δεδεύμενοι, But as we 
read no where else of fruits being mofstened with honey, I have translated 
as if the words were—TléAavoe δὲ μέλιτι δεδευμένοι καὶ xapwroi—remem- 
bering the words of Horace in Epist. i.40, 10, ‘ Pane egeo jam mellitis 
potiore placentis.”” According to Pausanias viii. 2, the custom, first in- 
troduced by Cecrops, of offering cakes, called πέλανοι, to Zeus the High- 
est, had heen preserved even to-his day. 

3 In liewof θύματα, which means sacrifices by fire, Orelli proposed to 
read Ovnuk, from Timeus. But ἁγνὰ θύματα is found Pollux i. 26, on 
which [Shave written something in Poppo’s Prolegom. p, 176, and more 
in the Transactions of the ‘Royal Socicty of Literature, vol. ii. p. 81, 2nd 
series; and I could now add not a little to supply what C. F. Hermann 
has omitted in Schneidewinn’s Philologus,‘T. ii. p. 1—11. 

3 On the Wrphic life, adopted by the Pythagoreans, relating to the ab- 
stinence from animal food, see the passages quoted by Ast here, and on 
Rep. x. § 3, from Burip. Hipp. 946, Aristoph. Barp. 1064, Horace A. P. 
391, and Porphyry “ On Abstinence,” ii. 6, 7. : 
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ever! freeing onesclf fromgall pain. But a third, and the 
greatest want, and a desiregthe most acute, comes rushing on 
the last, and causeg men’to be the most inflamed with 
all kinds? of madness, (I mean) that which is on fire with 
the very great? sexual passion for propagating thé. species. 
These three diseases it is rect to turn ‘from whatds called the 
most pleasant® to the best,‘ and to endeavour to keep them 
down by the three greatest (bonds), fear, and law, and truth- 
ful reasoning ; and by maki-hg use moreover of the Muses, and 
‘the gods who preside over conteste,® to extinguish thy in- 
crease and influx. 7But after marriages let us place the pro- 
creation of children, and after procreation their nurture and 
struction. And by our discourse proceeding in this man- 
ner, each law will perhaps advance onwards to (our doctrine 
of) common tables; when, after arriving at communities of 
this kind, we shall perhaps see better® by approaching nearer 
to them, whether they ought to exist of women likewise, or 
of inen alone; and by putting into order the institutions an- 
tecedent to these, which are at present not laid down by law, 
we will consider them previously ; and, as has been just now 
said, we shall see them more accurately, and lay down laws 
more suited to them and becoming.’ 


1 The Greek is dei δεῖν, where Ast copccives that AEIN is only the repe- 
tition of AEFI, or else that it has been interpolated from the preceding 
δεῖν. Perhaps the words ποπληροῦντα, οἷα λύκους, τῆς ἀπαστίας 
ὀδυνῶν lie hid in ἀποπληροῦνται (so onc MS.) λύπης τῆς ἁπάσης αεὶ 
deiv—i. 6. “by satisfying ourselves, like wolves, to be free from the pain 
of not tasting food.” * For the wolfis knowm to be an animal, that remains 
the longest without food, and gorges himself the most when he gets plenty 
of it; and while ἀπαστία is found én Arzistoph. Ned. 621, in the sense of 
νηστεία and ἀσιτία, the change of λύκους into λύπης would be owing to 
the common confusion of x and π᾿ νὰ shown by myself on sch. Supp). 927. 

2 In lieu of πάντως one would prefer, as I have translated, xavroiaig— 

3. Instead of ὕβρει πλείστῃ, Plato wrote, I suspect, either ἀ πλήστῃ, “ in- 
satiable,” or ἀκολάστῳ, “ unchecked.” 

‘—4 Stephens, whom Ast has followed, was the first to alter παρὰ τὸ 
λεγόμενον ἥδιστον into παρὰ τοῦ λεγομένου ἡδίστου, from “wb eo quod 
jucundissimam dicitur,” in Ficipus. δε 

5 In μὲν, which has no meaning here, lies hid δεσμοῖς-- 

5 The gods who presided over contests were Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, 
aud Mercury, as shown by Aaschylus in Suppl. 193. * 

7—1 Stalbaum considers all between the numerals an itgerpolation ; ἢ 
for according to two MSS. it was wanting in some copies. 

® Instead of μᾶλλον, which came from ἀκριβέστερον μᾶλλον, just be- 
low, the 861 se requires κάλλιον, ts I have translated. : 
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Athen. Let us then keep in redllection what has been just 
now said; for perhaps we shall hdve a need of it hereafter. 

Clin. What do you bid us (remember) ? 

Athen, \Rhat which we defined py three words. For we 
surely spoke-about eating, and Secoddly, drinking, and thirdly, 
a kind of madness in the matters of love. 

Clin. We will by all means, O pies recollect, ! what you 
now bid us (to do).! 

. Abhen. Jt- is well. Let+us proceed then to the affairs of 
marriage, and teach the parties how and in what manner they 
ought to get children; and, if we cannot persuade them, Me 
will threaten them with certain laws. 

Clin. How? 

[23.] Athen. It is requisite for the bride and bridegroom 
to consider, that they are about to exhibit to the state chil- 
dren, the most beautiful and the best in their power. Now 
all persons, who share in any work, when they give their 
minds to themselves and the work, produce the whole beauti- 
ful and good; but the contrary, when they do not give their 
minds, or do not possess any. Let the bridegroom then give 
his mind both to the bride and to child-getting ; and in the 
same way ἰοῦ the bride give her mind to the bridegroom pre- 
eminently at the time when cuildren have not yet been born to 
them. And let the women, whom wetiave chosen, be the over- 
seers of these matters, whether many or few, just as the 
rulers may order, as many and at what time they please; and 
let them assemble every day i in the temple of Eilcithuia,? and 
(continue there) for the third part of an hour ;3 where they 
shall,,on being assembled, tell, if they have seen any man or 
woman, of those connected with cuild-getting, looking to any 
thin else than to what are ordained to be done during the 
sacrillece and sacred ceremonies pertaining to marriage. Let 
the pro¢reation of children, and the supervision of those con- 
nected | witk child-getting above mentioned, continue for ten 


Clin. You speak most pine 


€ 
—! Ficinus has “ que modo dicta sunt.” 

2 . The goddess called Eileithuia, who at Athens was Athéné, and else- 
where Artemis, was worshipped at Rome urtder the title of Juno Lucina, 

3 So Ficihus understands dpa; but Cornarius, “a day.” Ast sides 
with Ficinus. But ὥρα rarely 1 in Greck, if ever, means “an hour.” It 
does however meangf‘ ἃ day,” as shown by H. Stephens | in Thes. L. Gr. 
Pcrhaps Plato wrote τριτημορίου, with' the ellipse of ἡμέρας. 
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years, but not for a longer {jme, when there is a fecundity in 
generation. But should coupeautinue unprolific for this space 
of time, let them, after having consulted with their kindred, 
and the women that are in power, be divorced for the benefit 
of eath party. If however any dispute arises ¥respecting 
what is préper and benefitial to each, let them glect ten of 
the guardians of the law, !'and abide by what they shall im- 
pose and ordain.' And le4 these women, entering into the 
houses of the young folks, partly by admonitions and partly 
by threats, cause them to cease from’ their error and‘ignofance. 
But if they are unable to do so, let them go and speak to the 
guardians of the law; and let these restrain the parties. If 
they too are unable to effect any thing, {ct them-bring the mat- 
ter before the public assembly, after haying put up in writing 
the names of the parties, and made an affidavit that they are 
unable to make this or that person better. And let him, who 
is indicted, unless he can obtain a verdict in a court of law 
against the parties so putting up in writing his name, be dis- 
graced on these points ;? (namely), let him not go to weddings, 
nor to the rites solemnized for children ;3 and should he go, let 
any one who wishes scourge him with stripes with impunity. 
And let there be the same enactments in the case of a woman. 
For let her not share in female out-goings* and honours, and the 
visits made at weddings, and at the birth-rites5 of children, if 

1! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ cognos- 
cant.” Taylor, “ shall take cognizance of and determine the affair.’ To 
avoid however the insufferable tautology ingéwerpépwoe and τάξωσι, one 
may casily read, what the train of thought requires—ol¢ ἂν πᾶν ἐπιτρέ- 
ψωσι, καὶ, ἃ οἵδε τάξωσι, τούτοις ἐμμενεῖν ---ἰ. 6. “ ιὖ whom they may 
commit the whole affair, and 1o abide by what theyemay enjoin.” Winc- 
kelmann suggests ἃ οἷς dy gli soni οἵδε τἀξουσι--- . 

2 Ficinus omits τῶνδε, and so docs one MS, subsequently collated. * 

3 The Greek is τὰς τῶν παίδων ἐπιτελειώσεις : which Ast explains by 
saying that “ there is an allusion to the sacred rites, which took plaée on 
the tenth day after the birth of a child, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Opy, 
493, and 923.” For the ancients knew, as well as the modern, that the 
critical period in childbirth was the pinth day; and that unt# it hgd well 
passed over, it was uscless to male any rejoicing for the birth of the child. 

4 It is not ensy to say what is meant by ¢%ovoz, unless it alludes to the 
circumstance that women, who,were mothers, were permitted to g» out of 
the house, where and when they pleased, which virgins werenot ; for a 
married woman without children, would be only another kind of virgin. 

5 In lieu of γενέσεις, Schneider suggested γενέσια ; but Stalbaum has 
edited γενεθλίων from three MSS, On the difference between γενέσια 
and γενέθλια, βου Buttinann on Alcibiad. i. p. 121, ἢ. There is likewise 
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she be indicted as acting disordefly, 'and does not obtain a 
verdict. But when they are begf+tting children according to 
law, if any man has a connexion with another woman for such 
ἃ purpose, or a woman with another man, while such other 
‘parties ardetting children, let the same fines be imposed upon 
them, as ha¥e been mentioned in {μὲ case of those “still getting 
them.? After this let the man and woman, who act temper- 
ately with respect to such pointg be altogether in good re- 
pute, but those who act contrariwise be held ina contrary light, 
or dfgnonotired rather. Αἰ if the majority act with moder- 
ation in matters of this kind, let such points lie in silence 
without being established by law; but if they act disorderly, 
8760 enactments be laid down in this way, and punishment 
enacted? according to the laws then laid down. The first 
year is the beginning of the whole of life to every one; which 
ought to be written in the temples of their fathers, as the be- 
ginning of life, both to a boy and girl. In every Phratria‘* 
too, let the number of the rulers5 that are numbered for a 
year, be written on a whitened wall, and near to them the 
names of those still living in the Phratria be always written ; 
but blot out those who have departed from life. Let the limits 
of a marriageable age for a female be from sixteen to twenty 


a dissertation, ‘De Vetcrum Solennibus Natalibus,” by Schone, Halber- 
stadt, 1832; but whether he has thrown any light on this passage I know 
not, as I have never seen it. ᾿ 

1—1 Ficinus has strangely mistaken the sense of this passage; for his 
version is “si in judicium arcessite damnate etiam fuerint,” translated 
by Taylor, “if they are similarly condemned in a court of justice.” 

*—* Such is the version of ἔτε γενγωμῖνοις. But this I cannot under- 
stand; nor could Taytor, whose version is— when they did not beget 
children ”’— Two MSS. read ἄρτε for ἔτι, from which nothing is gained. 

ἃ--2 Ficinus has more fully * legum Arcumscriptione declarentur et ad 
eorum normam de singulis hujusmodi judicetur atque agatur.”’ 

; : 185 Phratria was one part out of three, into which the Phylé was di- 
vided. , 

5 The persons called by Plato ἄρχοντες seem to be similar to the @pa- 
τρίαρχοι, thertioned by Harpocration in Φράτορες : while from this prs- 
sage it Snay be inferred that the officer. of the Phratria at Athens were 

_ chosen annually, and tha! their names were written on the whitened 
part of the wall of a temple, just as the names of the newly appointed 
officers and common council of ἃ ward in the city of London are pasted 
up annuallf’on the outside of the parish church; and that the names of 
all belonging to the Phratria were written near those of the officers, just as 
the list of the name. of those, who have been outlawed, or have taken out 
game-certificates, is affixed to church doors in England. 
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years of age—and let this be the longest definite time—but 
for a man from thirty to th Ney-five ; and let the time for any 
public office be, in the case’of a woman, forty years of age; 
but in that of a man, thirty; but with respect to war, for a 
man from twenty to sixty years; but for a womapy should it 
appear necessary to emptoy Her for warlike pyrposes, and 
after she shall have brought forth children, up to fifty years 
of age, enjoining what is popsible and becoming for each. 


4 


BOOK VII. ἢ 
Cu1LpReN then, both male and femala, having been begotten, 
it will be most correct to speak next about their nurture and 
education; which it is perfectly impossible to be! not men- 
tioned ; and being mentioned it will appear to us to be rather 
like a kind of teaching and admonition than laws. For the 
numerous and trifling and not conspicuous matters, which 
happen to all privately, and in each family, since they easily take 
place through the pain, and pleasure, and desire of the respective 
individuals, will render, contrary to the advice of the legislator, 
the habits of the citizens all-varjous, and not similar to each 
other. Now this is an evil to states. For on account of their 
insignificance and frequency, to make them subject to a fine 
would be at the same time unbecoming and unseemly. But it 
destroys? even tle laws already laid down in writing, if 
persons are accustomed to act contrary to law in things insig- 
nificant and numerous; so that it is difficult to lay down laws 
concerning them, and yet jmpossible to be silent. But what 
I mean to say, I must endeavour to show clearly by bringing, 
as it were, samples to the light; for there seems (to be) on 
what is now said in some respect a darkness. 
Clin. You speak most truly. ‘ τ 
Athen. Has not then this been rightly said, that a purture 
perfectly correct ought to show itself alde to render both bodies 
and souls the most beautjful and best ? 
Clin. How not? Ε 
' Ficinus has “silentio preaterire ’*—which leads to ἐᾷν for εἶναι. 
? Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ derogaret,’{ as if lis MS. read 
διαφθείροι δ᾽ Av— in lieu of διαφθείρει--- 


~ 
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Athen. Now the most beautiful,bodies I conceive, (to speak) 
in the most simple style, ought, Anile boys are still young, to 
grow up in the most upright manner. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen.\ What then, do we not understand this, that the first 
shooting forth of every anim&l is'produced the greatest and 
most abundant by far; so that it has given rise to a dispute 
amongst many, whether the lengtlyof human bodies does or does 
not become by increase from the uge of five years doubled! in 
the x{mainjng twenty-five ?? 

Clin. ‘True. 

Athen. What then, when a great increase flows on without 
much and commmensurpte exercise, do we not know that τ 
produces ten thousand maladies in bodies ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. There is, need then of most exercise, when most nu- 
triment is introduced into bodies. 

Clin. What then, O guest, shall we enjoin upon the recently 
born, and the youngest, the greatest exertions ? 

Athen. By no means; but to those still prior, who are 
being nourished in the wombs of their mothers. 

Clin. How say you, thou best (of men)? Are you speak- 
ing of those in ἃ state of being conceived ? 

Athen. Yes. But it is ποι at all wonderful for you to be 
ignorant of the exercise of such as tiiese; which, although it 
seems absurd, I am willing to render clear to you. 

Clin. By all means (do so). - 

Athen. For us indeed a thing of this kind is more easy to 
understand through some pzrsoas playing there? sports more 
than is needful. For with us not only children, but some 
older men, bring up the young or birds,‘ and exercise such 


1 The modern theory is, that the body of a child at the end of the se- 
cond yeat ig generally the half of what it will be when grown up. 

3 Plato mentions thirty, because at that period the growth, as far as 
height is c: mterned, ceases; and he ads the ‘ remaining,” because 
thirty was supposed to be the average limit of human life. 

> By αὐτοθι, “there,” is meant Athens. 

4 PlatG is supposed to allude here to the sport of quail-feeding and 
fighting, simjlar to cock-feeding and fighting in England. See at Alci- 
biad. 1. ge According to ASlian in V. H. ii. 28, there was yearly a 
cock-fight in the theatre at Athens, to commemorate the victory gained 
over the Persians vy the Athenians; whom Themistocles had urged to 
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kinds of wild animals! in fighting with each other, and they 
are far from thinking that the labours are moderate, in which 
by exercising they stir them up. For in addition to this, 
2 each taking under their arms the smaller in their hands, and 
the larger under their arms within,’ they walk akdut, going 
many stadia} and this, not for thé sake of the good state of their 
own bodies, but for that of the birds. And thus much they 
signify to the person capable of learning, that all bodies are 
benefited by shakings and motion, when moved without 
“weariness, of all that? are moved by*themselves, or‘by swings,! 
or carried on the sea,> or on horseback, or borne along in any 
, Manner soever by other bodies ;* and through these getting the 
ifastery over food and drink, they are able tq impart to us 
health, and beauty, and “the rest of strength.’ 
[2.1 Since then such is the case, what shall we say we 
ought to do after this? Are you willing for us to say witha 
laugh, that we are laying down laws for the pregnant woman 


imitate the bravery of two cocks, whom the army happened to sce fighting 
with each other. 

1 As θηρίων seems strangely applicd to birds, one would suspect the 
existence of some error here. At all events the words τὰ τοιαῦτα τῶν 
θηρίων are omilted by Ficinus. 

,.-- Such is the literal version of the Greck. But ὑπὸ μάλης and 
ὑπὸ τὴν ἀγκάλην ἱντὸς mean the same thing. Ficinus has more cor- 
rectly—‘ minores in manibus, majores sub ulna capientes—” Hence it is 
easy to sec that ὑπὸ τὴν ἀγκώλην ἐντὸς is an explanation of ὑπὸ μάλης, 
and that Plato wrote λαβόντες ἕκαστος τοὺς μὲν ἐλάττονας εἰς τὰς χεῖρας, 
μείζους---δὲ ὑπὸ μάλης--- Ast indeed and Stalbaum after him explain 
ὑπὸ μάλης by ‘“secrelly.” But as there gould be no need of secrecy, 
such a meaning would be here quite out of place. The German trans- 
lator Schulthes too considered ὑπὸ μάλης an interpolation. 

3—3 Here again a literal version best points out that something is in- 
correct in the Greek—ivotpevaaixora ὀνίναται πάντων boa Te—where 
since two MSS. oller καὶ κινούμενα in the text, and one of them cara- 
κινούμενα in the margin, and Stobreus πάντως for πάντων, one would 
prefer—évivara, εἴ γε κινούμενα ἄκοπα πάντως ἔστι, εἴ τε ὑπὸ---ἰ, 6. 
are benefited, if indeed, when moved, they are entirely without,weariness, 
whether— SF dane ae 

4 The words ἐν αἰώραις are omitted by Ficinus, and after him byaTaylor. 

5 κατὰ θάλατταν--ὀχουμένων.---- Compare sch. Prom. 477. 

6 Instead of σωμάτων, which is not used indefinitely in Greck, as 
“body” is in English, to ex§ress any substance, one would préfer the 
more proper word, χρημάτων. Ἃ Ψ _ 

τ Ὁ Ag τὴν ἄλλην ῥώμην is strangely added to ὑγίειαν Kai κάλλος, Fi- 
cinus, followed by Taylor, hus omitted τὴν ἄλλην. Itjs however acknow- 
ledged by Stobeus. Perhaps Platd wrote πολλὴν TP? ῥώμη»--- 


ν 
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to walk about, and to mould the infant as a thing of wax, 
while it is yet flexible, and to pufit in swathing-clothes until 
it is two years old; and that we are moreover compelling the 
nurses by legal fines to carry the children either into the fields, 
or to the kemples, or their acquaintance, until they are guffici- 
ently able τὰ stand alone; and'then ‘that they should be careful, 
lest by the limbs becoming distorted, while forcibly resting on 
them, being still young, to unfergo the additional labour 
of carrying the infant, until it had completed its third year ; 
andsthat the nurses ought'co be as strong as possible; and, in 
addition, that unless these things take place to each child, we 
are to enact a fine upon those who do not act so? or is this 
far from being the case.? For that, which has just now beéi 
mentioned, would hap%en to us without stint.! 

Clin. What is that? : 

Athen. To pay the debt of abundant laughter, through? the 
womanlike and servile manners of the nurses being unwilling 
to obey us.3 

Clin. But on what account then did we say that this ought 
to be stated ? 

Athen. On this. A person, on hearing‘ of the habits of 
masters and free persons in states, would perhaps come to 
the correct conception, that, without a proper administratien 
of private concerns taking‘ place in states, one would think 
there would be vainly any stability in the laying down of 
laws ; and so thinking, he would make use of the laws just 
now mentioned ; and using them correctly, he would by his ad- 
ministration render both his own household and the city happy. 

Clin. You have spoken‘ver} reasonably. 

Athen. Let us then not desist from the legislation of this 
kind, until we have given out tne pursuits relating likewise 
to the souls of very young children in the same manner as we 


r 

1 The Creek is πολὺ καὶ ἄφθονον. Ficinus avoids the tautology by 
translatiyig ‘Sabunde,” and so tuo does Taylor. ; 

2 IT kave adopted πρὸς τὸ, found i? tke two best MSS., in lieu of πρὸς 
τῷ-- Ἢ 

᾿ In ἂν, which is unnecessary here, lies hid ἡμῖν, answering to “ nobis” 

in Ficinus. ι 

4 Thave“ranslated as if the Greck were ἀκούσας τις εἰς---ποῖ ἀκούσαντα 
sic— For although τὰ τῶν δεσποτῶν might be written for of δεσπόται, 
yet τὰ τῶν δεσποτῶν ἤθη could not; and still less could τὰ ἤθη be said 
to hear and to come to a conception. : 
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began to go through the subj ct, when the accounts were stated 
relating to the body. 

Clin. Perfectly right. 

Athen. Let us then receive this as an element with respect 
to both the circumstances, '(the body and soul,]! cr the very 
young, that’the nursing and mdtion, taking placc’as much as 
possible all the night and day, are profitable to all, and not 
the least ?to the youngest ; 80 that,” if it were possible; they 
‘may live as if always sailing on the sea. But now, 3(since 
this is impossible,)3 it is requisite?to act as neai*as pcesible 
to this with respect to ‘the newly born nurslings of children.‘ 
. And 5(what ought to be done) one may conjecture from this, 
tifat both the nurses of infants, and thuse who are initiated in 
theremedies® relating to the Corybantes,{have adopted this from 
experience, and know it to be useful. For, when mothers are 
desirous to put to sleep their children, who sleep with dif- 
ficulty, they do not bring to them a state of quictness, but, on 
the contrary, of motion, by shaking them ever in their arms ; 
nor ‘yet that of silence, but that of singing to them; and they 
artlessly’ soothe their children, as it were, by the sound of a 
pipe, and, as the remedies of the mad Bacchants are em- 
ployed,® by making use, at the same time, of the movements 
in music and the dance. 

Clin, What then, O guest, is eSpecially' the cause of this ? 

Athen. It is not very difficult to know. 


1—! The words between the brackets are evidently an explanation of 
ἀμφότερα. , id 

22 The Greek is τοῖς ὅτι νεωτάτοισι καὶ οἰκεῖν, where not only is ὅτι 
absurdly placed before vewrdroce, bit οἰκεῖν is without regimen. Ficinus 
has, “ tenerrimis, ut, si fieri possit, sic habitent,”’ which evidently leads to 
τοῖς νεωτάτοις, ὥστε καὶ οἰκεῖν, εὐδυνατὸν ἦν---- 

s_§ The words between the lunes are found only in Ficinus, whom 
Taylor follows tacitly, ‘“‘ quoniam autem fieri nequit—’”’ : 

4—4 The Greek is τὰ νεογενῆ παίδων θρέμματα. But θρέμμα is united 
to the word for the parent, not for that of the offspring. Hence,for παίδων 
one would prefer ἀπ᾽ ὠδίνων--- Moo 

5.5 The Greek is at present siply τεκμαίρεσθαι χρὴ. But it vms more 
full in the MS. of Ficinus; at Icast his version g, “quod autem fieri opor- 
teat, conjectare hinc licet,”’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

¢_.6 [ have adopted Cousin'® interpretation. 

[have taken ἀτέχνως in its natural sense of “ artlessly,’’ not, as others, 
of “ really,” in Greek ἀτεχνώς. 

® Although εἰσὲ might be understood after ἐάσεις, yet,I suspect, γίγνον- 
rat lies hid in ταύτῃ. 
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Clin. How so? 

Athen. Both these passions red It from fear; and there are 
certain terrors through a depraved habit of the soul. When 
therefore any one brings from without an agitation to passions 
of this kirld, that which is from without overcomes the dreadful 
and insane snotion within; aitd after overcoming; it seems to 
have produced a calm in the soul, and a quietness in the leap- 
ing, which had been troublesome fs regards the heart of each ; 
(and) thus, (what is) altogether agreeable,! it causes some to 
obtaih. by let? sleep; but cthers, who are awake, and dancing’ 
and soothed by the pipe under the influence of, the divinities, 
to whom each may be supplicating and sacrificing, it causes 
to possess habits of sorind sense in the place of a madden@a 
state. Now this, to speak in brief, has in this way a certain 
probable reason. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now if these things possess thus any such power, it 
is requisite to consider this point as connected with them, that 
every soul, which has been familiar with fear from youth, 
would be more accustomed to be conversant with fears.2 But 
this every one will surely say is an exercise of timidity, and 
not of fortitude. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. But the contrary pursuit we should say is that of 
fortitude, in the overcoming, event from youth, what falls 
upon us in the shape of fears and terrors. 

Clin. Correctly so. , . 

Athen. Let us say then, that this one thing, the all-perfect 

1—! Stephens was the first to See that in παντάπασιν ἀγαπητόν τι there 
was sqmething wanting. For he found in Ficinus, “atque ita;”’ asif his MS. 
had καὶ οὕτως, instead of ἀγαπητόν τι. 1 have translated, as if the Greek 
were kai οὕτως, ὃ ἀγαπητόν ἐστί τι, unless it be said that the words 
παντάπασιν ἀγαπητόν re ought to follow ὕπνου in the next sentence. 

2 Instead of λαγχάνειν one would prefer τυγχάνειν. But the disorder 
lies somewkat deeper. For Plato probably wrote ὕπνου λαμβᾶνειν ἄχνην, 
remembering, thé expression in Aristoph. E¢ne. 91, ὕπνου--ἄχνην, to 
which the Etymol. M. alludes in “Ay after “Aypt—where "Ayvn is 
quoted from Homer in th. sense of sea-foam ; from Hippocrates, of the, 
fluff of flax; from 4&schylus, of the lightness of smoke; and from Aris- 
tophanes, of the lightness of sleep; while, as regards the change of Aap- 
βάνειν ἀπα Ἀαγχάνειν, it will be sufficient to refer to Porson on Hee. 41. 

9 Instead of γίγνεσθαι, which Ast would defend by dissimilar passages, 
quoted by Valckcpaer on Phen. 482 Cornarius would read κινεῖσθαι, 
suggested by “‘ferri” in Ficinus. 
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gymuastic exercise of children in motion, greatly contributes 
to a part of virtue! in the soul. 

Clin. Entirely so. : 

Athen. And morcover, that a disposition, morose or not, in 
the 801} ?would become and be called? Peepectvely no little 
part of cowardice or bravery. ) 

Clin. How not ? ͵ 

Athen, In what manner then is to be implanted which of 
these we may wish in the nelvly born? We must endeavour 
to state how and to what extent a, person may hyve an easy 
road in these matters. 

Clin. Ilow not? 

“5.1 Athen. T will mention then the fixed opinion with us, 
that luxury renders the manners of youtia morosé and irascible, 
and vehemently agitated by things of ἃ trifling nature; but 
that an excessive and rustic servitude causes them to be con- 
trary to this, abject and illiberal, and man-haters, and unfitting 
associates. 

Clin. But how will the whole state be able to bring up 
those, who have as yet no perception of language, and are un- 
able to have any taste for the rest of instruction ? 

Athen. Somehow in this way. Every animal, as soon as it 
is born, is wont to utter some sound with a loud ery, and not 
the least the human species ; and more than the rest of animals 
it is affected in addition $o its crying with the shedding of 
tears. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now nurses, looking to whit infants are desirous of, 
make a conjecture by their ‘presenting to tiem something. 
For they think they correctly offer that, ort which being pre- 
sented the children are sileat ; but incorrectly that, at ‘Which 
it sheds tears and cries out. For i in the case of children tears 
and cries are the indications of what they love and hate, {and 
are) signs by nomeanslucky. Now this period is not less than 
three years, a not small portion of life to pass through badly 


or not badly. . » 
9 
' So Fortitude is said to be.pne part of virtue in the soul, in Imches § 
29, and in the Statesman § 44. 
22 T have translated as if the Greek were γιγνόμενον λέγοι" dv— Ast. 
ἡ νέοις refers to iii. 4, a passage mien is equally faulty, and as casily 
emended. i 
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Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Docs not a person wip is morose, and by no means 
good-tempered, appear to you {6 be for the most part given 
to lamentation and full of moanings more than is fitting for 
the good to be ? : 

Clin. It appears so to me.¢ : 

Athen. What then, if a person were to endeavour, by bring- 
ing together every method, during those three years, that the 
nursling may be affected as littl as possible with sorrow and 
feart and with every paing in our power, do we not think that 
we should render then the soul of the nursling more cheerful 
and kind? 

Clin. It is evident, O guest; and most of all, should apy" 
one supply it with mapy pleasures. 

Athen. In this I cannot, O wondrous man, follow Clinias. 
For with us such conduct would be a destruction the great- 
est of all. 1 ΕῸΓ it occurs perpetually at the commence- 
ment of nurture.! But let us see whether we are asserting 
any thing. : 

Clin. State what you mean. 

Athen. That our discourse is at present about a not trifling 
matter. Do you then, Megillus, look to it, and decide between 
us. For my assertion is, that an upright life ought neither to 
pursue pleasures, nor entirely to avoid pain, but.to embrace the 
medium between them, which I haye just now denominated 
a favourable temper ; adisposition, of which, according to some 
voice of an oracle, we correctly speak as belonging to a deity.? 
This habit, I assert, that he amongst us ought to pursue, who 
would bedivine; nor let him go wholly headlong to pleasures ; 
for in this case he would not be free from pain ; nor let him per- 
mit any other person, old or youngy male or female, to suffer * the 


1—" The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
has, what is more intelligible, ‘‘ nam talis educatio, cum in principio statim 
adhibeatur; omnjxm maxima pernicies est ;"’ where ἑκάστοτε is omitted. 

3 Thijs, as Ast remarks correctly, refers to the fact, that the word ἵλεως 
is generally applied toa deity; and he q@otes very opportunely Euthydem. 
Pp. ote F., thew εἴητον" ᾿ἀτεχνώς yap ἔγωγε σφὼ, ὥσπερ θεὼ, προσα- 

ορεύωι 
Υ ἐγ Ast, unable to understand to what the words ταὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ἡμῶν, 
omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor, are to be referred, would 
read αὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ἡμών, where αὐτὸ τοῦτο would allude, he says, to τὸ 
προπετῆ γίγνεσθα:, and rjpwy to ἄλλεν. 
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same thing with us,° and, as far as he is able, the newly born 
the least of all. For all an ae are, through custom, im- 
planted in all the most poweffully at that periqd. And ferther 
still, if I were not about to appear to be, jesting, I would say, 
that one ought to attend to women, who are carrying any 
thing in the womb, the most οἵ all during that very year, so 
that the person pregnant may neither enjoy pleasures nu- 
merous and violent, nor, on the other hand, feel pains, but live 
through that period, preserting a line of conduct benignant, 
-and good-tempered, and mild. ; ᾿ ’, 

Clin. There was no need, O guest, of your asking Megillus, 
which of us spoke in the more proper manner; for I agree 
with you, that all persons ought to avoid a life of unmingled 
pleasure and pain, and that they ΤΟΝ always pursue a cer- 
tain middle course. You have, therefbre, both spoken and 
heard in a proper manner. 

Athen. Very properly so, Clinias. But, in addition to 
these points, let us all three consider this likewise. 

Clin. What ? 

[4.] Athen. That all thege matters, which we are now 
going through, are by the many called unwritten laws; and 
that those, which they call the laws of the country, are no 
other than of such a kind; and further still, that the discourse, 
which has just now flowed upon us, how that we ought not 
either to call them laws, or to permit them to be unmen- 
tioned, has been spoken correctly. For these are the bonds 
of all polity, existing in a middle state between all laws that 
have been, and are, ‘and will be hereafter, laid down in writing ; 
and being, as it were, altogether the laws of’ a country, and 
ancient in every respect, and which, when kid down correctly 
and have become a custom,ehave invested the written laws 
with every kind of security ; but should they advance impro- 
perly beyond what is right, they cause, like supports placed by 
carpenters in the buildings of houses, and gliding away from 
the centre, every thing to fall together to the same point, and 
to lie, some under others, beth’themselves and what ha’ been 
subsequently built upon them, after the’old portions have se- 
cretly given way. Reflecting upon which, it is necessury for 
us, O Clinias, to bind together your city new on mill sides, ' 
and to the utmost of our power to omit nothing great or small 
which a person may call laws, or manners, Οἵ pursuits ; for 
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by all things of this kind a state is bound together; but none 
of these can be stable without each other; so that one need 
not wonder, if many and at the Same time trifling things, ap- 
pearing to us to ‘be enactments, or even customs, should, when 
flowing to the same point, cause the laws to become. of a 
greater length. ; J 

Clin. Both you speak, properiy yourself, and we too shall 
reflect in this manner. 

Athen. If then, in the case of ἐν boy and girl of three years 
old, eny ong should bring, these matters accurately to an end, 
and make use of what has been said in not a careless man- 
ner, they will be of no small advantage to those recently 
brought up. But there will be a need of sports! for the 
habits of the soul at tyree, and four, and five, ard even six 
years of age. But we‘must already remove them from luxury, 
by chastising them, not in an ignominious manner, but, as we 
said on the subject of slaves, by chastising not with insults so as 
to encourage an angry feeling in them, when so chastised, nor a 
feeling for licentiousness by sutfering them to go unpunished, 
we must do the same in the case of the free-born. Now the 
sports of persons of that age are self-produced ; and which, 
when they come together, they almost invent themselves.? All 
children then of this kind ought to come together at the tem- 
ples distributed through the,villages, from three to six years of 
age, each of those belonging to the,same village to the same 
spot in common ; and let the nurses take cognizance of théir or- 
derly behaviour and licentiousness ; * but of the nurses them- 
selves and their whole yack, let one of the twelve women be 
appointed to each to regulate for the space of a year, of those 


? Both Ast and Stalbaum have adopted παιδιών for παιδίων, as sug- 
gested by the German translator Schultnes. 

2 Such may have been the case in Greece, and in the time of Plato. 
_But in other countries and more recent periods the sports of children, so 
far from, being invented by themselves,have been handed down from age 
to age; afd, as Paley once remarked, while empires have flourished and 
decayed, the-sports of children have remained unchanged by time; for 
they sfill ride‘on sticks, and play at odd and even, as Horace tells us they 
did in his day; and makéhorses and carts out of orange peels, as Aristo- 
phaneg states they did more than 2000 years ago. we 

*—3 Such is the literal version of thé unintelligible original; where 
it is not edsy to say to what “each " belongs. Ast understands by it rg 
ἀγέλῃ τῶν τροφῶν re καὶ παίδων. Forhe hadread in Ficinus, “ et cuique 
cetui nutricibusgue una queedam presit de mulieribus duodecim, annuo 
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of the before-mentioned, whom the guardians of the law may 
have ordained. And let the women, who have full powers 
over the care of marriage§, choose them, gne out of each 
ward, and of the same age with themselves ; and let her, who 
is appointed, perform her office, by going each day to the, 
temple, and,ever punishing the yerson who does wrong, a male 
and female slave, and a stranger, male or female, herself, (or)! 
by means of certain domestics? of the state ; and let her take 
a citizen, when disputing dbout his punishment, before the 
- City-Stewards for trial; but let her,punish herself, even ,2citi- 
zen, when there is no dispute. After six years of age, let each 
sex be separated ; and let boys pass their time with boys, and 
girls in like manner with each other; and it is meet for each 
to be turned to learning, the males froip the teachers of horse- 
manship, and archery, and the hurling of'darts, and the using of 
slings, and the females too, if they consent so far as to learn espe- 
cially what relates to the use of arms, But what is at present 
established on matters of this kind, is ynknown to nearly all. 

Clin. What is that ? 

[5.] Athen. That what relates to the right and the left hand 
differs naturally? with respect to their use in the several 
actions pertaining to the hands ; especially since there appears 
in what relates to the feet and the lower limbs no difference 
as regards labour. But in the ease of hands we each of us 


e 

tempore imperatura, prout legum custodes ordinaverint;’’ as if he had 
found in his MS. τῶν δὲ τροφῶν καὶ ἀγέλης, ἑκάστης ix τῶν δώδεκα yuvat- 
κῶν μίαν τετάχθαι κοσμοῦσαν Kar’ ἐνιαυτὸν, ὡς ἂν τάξωσιν οἱ νομοφύλα- 
κες, with the omission οὗ ξυμπάσης after ἀγέληςν and τῶν προειρημένων 
after ἐνιαυτὸν, and the change of ἃς ,found in six MSS., into ὡς, read in 
one. What Plato in reality wrote might perhaps be recovered by merely 
rearranging the different memberg of the sentence. Cousin however has 
penned a long note here, but produced nothing satisfactory. 

1 All the MSS. but one read αὐτὴ for αὐτὴν, in which lies hid αὐτῇ ἢ, 
as [ have translated. : 

3 Instead of the strange expression τινων τῆς πόλεως οἰκετῶν, one would 
have expected ὑπηρετῶν : or, as they were called at Atheng,rotéruy, 
similar to the “‘ tipstaffs,” or rather ¥ javelin-men,” that sfitl attend upon 
the High Sheriff of a county in Ehgland. 

* How Plato could say that the right and left*hand differ naturally, one 
cannot understand. Perhaps he wrote ἔσθ᾽ ὃς, ὃ θαῦμ’ ἦν, φησὶν, ἡμῶν--- 
not ἐσθ᾽ ade φύσει, i.e.“ there is one, who says, what is yonderful,” 
probably Protagoras; whose doctrine Aristotle has supported in the pas- 
Sages quoted by Ast here, and by peti on Marc. Anton. xii. 6. 

32° 


V 
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become, as it were, lame, through the (folly and)! ignorance 
of our nurses and mothers. For while the nature of our limbs 
on each side? ig nearly balanced “we have ourselves, by not 
using them correctly, made them, through habit,? different. 
-lit such employments as where there is no great difference, it 
is of no cotisequence, whether a person makes use of a lyre 
with his left band and of the plectrum‘ with his right, and 
whatever else is of ‘a similar kind. But to make use of these 
examples in other cases, ®where tliere is no need of using it,° is 
nearly a folly. This fact has the law of the Scythians pointed 

. out, where a person does not push from him the bow with his 
left hand (merely), and draw to himself the arrow with his 
right merely, but he makes use of either similarly for bogh 
purposes. And there/are very many other examples of this 
kind in charioteering and other things. From which one may 
learn, that those, who make the left hand weaker than the 
right, act contrary to nature. This, as I have said, is of no 
great moment in the case of plectra made of horn, and such 
like instruments; but in war, when it is necessary, to use 
weapons of iron, and bows, and spears, and each of these,® it 
matters much ; but it is of the greatest moment by far, when 
it is necessary to use shields against shields. There is too 
a great difference between a person learning and one not learn- 
ing, and between one, who exercises himselt, and one, who is 
not exercised. For as he, who is perfectly exercised in the pan- 


' As some MSS. read ἀνοίᾳ, and others ἀγνοίᾳ, I suspect that Plato 
wrote both, as I have translated. : 

2 I have translated, as if the Greek vere ἑκατέρωθεν, similar to “ in 
utramque partem,” in Ficinus, not ἑκατέρων, which to me at least is un- 
intelligible. 

3 I have adopted, with Stephens and'‘vuthers, ἔθη for ἤθη, suggested by: 
* consuetudinem,”’ in Ficinus, 

4 Phe “ plectrum,” uscd for the lyre, answered tie purpose of the quill, 
by which the string was struck in the old-fashioned harpsichord ; while 
from a sujSequent remark it appears it was made of horn. 

5—5 The wesxas between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by"Taylor. τῳ 

9.-.6 The words betweet! the numerals, not very easy to understand, are 
omitted, by Taylor. Ficinus has what is more intelligible, “ caterisque 
hujusmodi,” unless it be said that the correct translation is, “ But when 
it is requisfte to make use in war both of bows and juvelins, and each of 
‘these made of iron.” 
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cratium,' or in boxing, or wrestling, is incapable of com- 
bating with his left-hand libs, and becomes lame, and drags 
himself along in a superfluous manner,” whefi any one, causing 
him to change his position, compels him to exert himself on 
the other side, go the same thing, I conceive, one must expect 
in the case of shields, and in all the rest of we}pons, that it 
behoves him, who possesses doubly the arms by which he can 
defend himself and attack »thers, not to suffer, to the utmost 

, of his power, cither? of these to remain idle, and without kill ;4 
but if any one were burn, possessing the nature of Gerybn or 
Briareus,” he ought to be able with their hundred hands to 
hurl a hundred darts. Of all these matters it is meet for the 
care to be under the female and male mplers; the former being 
superintendents over the sports and ntrture (of the children), 
but the latter over their education, in order that all the boys 
and girls by having the perfect use of their feet and their 
hands may do, to the best oftheir power, no injury to their 
natures by their habits. 

[G.] *But a twofold education, so to say, it will happen 
to make use of ;° one, of gymnastics, relating to the body ; 
the other, of music, for the sake of a good state of the soul. 
Again, those of the gymnastics are twofold ; one dancing and 
the other wrestling. And of dancing one kind imitates the 


42 

1 The pancratium was a contest of boxing and wrestling united, 

3. This is perhaps the best rendering of πλημμελών. Ficinus, unable, 
it would seem, to understand ywAaiver δὲ καὶ ἐφέλκεται πλημμελών, has 
given a sense out of his own head, “ prasta se accommodat:” while Tay- 
lor translates ἐφέλκεται πλημμελῶν, Ὦν ", is confused ’in his notions.” I 
suspect, however, that Plato wrote something very different from what is 
in the text. Ε . 

3 In lieu of μηδὲν the sense requires μηδέτερον, ‘' neither,” as trans- 
Jated by Taylor. 

* To avoid the violent prosopopaia in ἀνεπιστῆμον, applied to a wéapon, 
one would prefer εἰς μηδέτερον ἀργὸν αὑτὸν μηδὲ ἀνεπιστήμον᾽ tay εἶναι--- 
in lieu of pndiv—robrwy—averiorijpov—tor εἰς might ensily’bave dropt 
out after ἄλλοις. 7 ™ « 

5 These two giant sons of HeXven and Earth are similarly united in 
Euthyd. p. 299, C. 3 

4.---5 In the wordard δὲ μαθήματά που διττὰ, ὥς γ᾽ εἰπεῖν, χρήσασθαι 
ξυμβαίνοι ἂν, Ast says there are two constructions blended infy one. Buty 
even this method of explaining away a faulty syntax, does not touch the 
difficulty in ὡς εἰπεῖν, which is quite useless here, nor supply the sub- 
ject required by χρήσασθαι. Heace I suspect that Plato wrote, ὥστε 
χρήσασθα:, παντὶ ξυμβαίνοι dv— ᾿ 
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iction of the Muse,! preserving the gorgeous at the same time 
with the liberal; but another k/sd is for the sake οἵ a good 
habit of body, ahd lightness, and the beauty of its limbs and 
parts, their own harmonious motion being imparted to each, 
(according to)? what is becoming in their bending arid ex- 
tending, anil, at the same time, scattered through and follow- 
ing upon every kind of dancing sufficiently? ‘The wrestling, 
however, which Anteus‘ or Cercyon® placed among their 
arts, for the sake of useless contention, or the boxing, which 
Epeius® or Amycus? did hkewise, do not deserve to be graced 
by a discourse, as being of no use in the fellowship of war. 
But what relates to a stand-up wrestling, and the untwisting of 
the neck, and ‘the hanjls, and the sides, when the labour 1s 
accompanied with a spirit for contention and a well-framed 
arrangement of body, for the sake of strength and health, 
these, as they are useful in every way, are not to be omitted ; 
but we must enjoin upon disciples and masters at the same 
time, that when we come to that point of our laws, the latter 
are to impart with a good will all information of this kind, and 
the former to receive it with thanks. Nor must we omit such 
imitationsin dances as are fit to be imitated; as regards this place, 
the armed sports of the Curetes ;° and, as regards Lacedemon, 


! Dancing amongst the ancients was, like the ballets of modern times, 
pantomimic, and suited to words at first agtually written, but afterwards 
supposed to be so. . 

5.1 have translated as if καὶ, preserved in five MSS. after ἐκτάσεως, 
‘were a corruption of κατὰ, and had dropt out before τὸ προσῆκον. 

3—3 Others may, but 1 cannot, understand all between the numerals. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, Αἰδοῦς πορενομένης καὶ ξυνακολουθούσης---δια- 
xovixwe—similar to the expression in Tibullus, ‘‘ quoquo vestigia vertit. 
Componit furtim subsequiturque Pudor.”” To this emendation I have 
been led by διασπειρωμένης, read in two MSS., in lieu of διασπειρομένης, 
while διακονικῶς might easily have been corrupted into ἱκανώς. 

* To this Antzxus, a king of Libya, celebrated as a wrestler, and van- 
quished by Hercules, there is an allusion in Theetct. p. 169, B. 

5 On this Cercyon, who lived in the Isthmus of Corinth, and compelled 
all who pas-edéTiear his dwelling to wrestle with him, but was overcome 
eventually by Theseus, see Diodor. Sic! iv. 61; Plutarch. Thes. i. p.5; 
and Pausan. Attic. i. 39, uoted by Ast. 

* Epeius, the maker of the Trojan horse, was the victor in boxing at the 
funeral games in honour of Patroclus. 

7 Amycus, the son of Neptune, was beaten by Pollux, as we learn from 
the spirited account given by Theocritus, in Id. 22. 

8 These were called the Pyrrich dances; see the authors quoted by 
Ast. 2 
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those of the Dioscuri.' Our virgin too and mistress (Athéné) 
being delighted with the »~musement of ‘the dance, does not 
think fit to sport with empty hands; but, being adorned with 
ἃ complete suit of armour, goes in this manner through the 
dance ;? which acts it will be proper for the boys and girls to 
imitate, antl to do honour to th kindness of the goddess shown 
during the needs of war, and in behalf of festive days. It will 
likewise be proper for the bays forthwith,? and for as long atime 
as they shall not have gone out to war, to make to all the gods 
processions and pomps, with the aclornment of arths ancskorser, 
and to perform their supplications to the gods and the sons of 
the gods, swifter and slower, with dances and marches; and 
fd enter into contests, and preludes οὗ contests, if for any pur- 
pose, for not other than these. For vhese, both in peace and 
war, are useful for a polity and private houscholds. But the 
rest of labours, and sports, and pursuits relating to the body 
are not, Megillus and Clinias, suited to free-men. And thus 
the gymnastic, whieh I said in our former discourse ought to 
be gone through, I have almost gone through at the present 
moment, and the subject is finished. But if you have any 
thing better than this, lay it down as a common topic and speak 
upon it. 
Clin. It is not easy, O guest, to put these on one side, and to 
have any thing better to say about gymnastics and contests. 
Athen. With regard®then to the gifts of the Muses and 
Apollo, which is the sequel to the preceding, we formerly 
thought that, as having said ‘all carrectly 4 (about them), we 
should have to leave only the subject relating to gymnastics ; 


' The twin sons of Zeus were Castor and Pollux, the tutelary dvities of 
Laconia, in whose honour was & dance, mentioned by Lucian, Περὶ 'Op- 
no. ὃ 10, 
x oa this passage it would seem that at Athens, during probably the 
preater Panathenaic festival, a virgin was dressed up to imitate the god- 
dess, and who danced in armour during a part of the procession ; just as, 
during the carly part of the French Revolution a female,qearly naked, was 
paraded through Paris, as a rejresentation of the goddess of Livertys For 
most assuredly Athéné herself did not appeas in person, nor was she even 
thought to do so. i 
2 I scarcely understand εὐθὺς thus by itself. It is omitted by Ἄθως 
4.-11 have translated, as if the Greek were εὖ πάντα, not ἅπαντα, 
Ficinus has “ de quibus ita satis dictum esse putabamus;’’ as 1818 MS. 


read εἰρηκότες ἱκανῶς, without dgavra— R 
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but now it is evident that there is something which should be 
first. mentioned before all. Let ys then speak of it in order. 

Clin. It must,by all means be spoken of. 

Athen. Hear me then, although you have heard previously. 
Nevertheless it is requisite for “both the speaker and hearer 
to be cautiots as to what is very strange and unusual; and 
now too, although I am going to tell a tale not to be spoken 
without fear, I will nevertheless take courage, and not stand 
aloof. 

. Cy. Wnt mean you, © guest, by this ? 

[7.1 Athen. I mean that in all states it isa thing unknown 
to all, that the family of games is of the greatest power in the 
laying down of laws, 88 ‘to whether what are laid down wit! 
remain or not. | For if it is so ordered, that the same persons 
shall always use the sans (sports),! and according to the same, 
and in a similar manner,? and be delighted with the same play- 
things, it permits the institutions laid down with seriousness 
to remain quiet. But when the sports.are disturbed, and 
innovations made in them, and they are affected constantly by 
changes, the young never ‘speaking of.the same things as being 
dear to them, and neither in the bearing of their own bodies, 
nor in the rest of their dresses, the becoming and the unbe- 
coming are laid down as acknowledged by them, and when the 
person, who is ever making dome innovation, and introducing 
something different from what is customary, as regards shape 
and colour, and every thing of that kind, is pre-eminently 
held in honour, we should, “by saying that. no greater bane 
could happen to a state than by such a thing, speak most cor- 
rectly ; for he is secretly changing the morals of the young, 
and causing what is ‘old to be dishonoured, and what is novel 
to be held jn honour. Than this, bbth an assertion and a fixed 


—! ‘Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘ quippe si hoc 
ita δι λον δα fuerit, ut iigdem ludis—iidem homines semper utantur,’”’ 
who has thxs omitted the words καὶ μετάσχον after ταχθὲν piv αὐτὸ ; out 
of which,he‘c: uld not make, I βυβρεοί κτλ least sense or syntax ; nor can 
I; nor do I see how αὐτὸ, the family of games, could be ordered to do 
any thing by any power. here is some deep-seated disorder here, which 
would require perhaps a violent remedy. ‘ 

412 On the pbrase τὰ αὐτὰ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως καὶ ἀεὶ, expressive 
of what exists for ever and the same and under similar circumstances, 
Ast refers to Wyttenbach on Phedon, P. 198. 

σ' 


abe! 
‘geben 
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opinion, I assert again, there is not a greater bane to all states, 
Hear, then, how great an evil do I say it is. 

Clin. Yo you mean the circumstance, thas what is old in 
states is found fault with ? ; 

Athen. Entirely so. 

Clin. Yoa will then have in us no ordinary ayfitors, with 
respect to this very discourse, but the best disposed possible. 

Athen. It is likely. 

Clin. Only speak then. ᾿ 

Athen. Come then, let us hear it“ more attentively thy} we 
usually do,! and thus speak to each other. For we shall discover 
that a change in all things, except the bad, causes us to stum- 
bie the most, in the case of all seasons, 2and winds,? and in the 
diet of bodies, and in the manners of sculs, and not merely, so 
to say, 3in some, but not in others,? but in what‘ I have just 
now said, in things bad. °So that (any one will sce), if he 
looks to® bodies, how, being accustomed to all kinds of food 
and all kinds of drink and labours, they do, although they are 
at first disturbed by them, in time generate from those very 
substances flesh, kindred to such substances, and by be- 
coming friendly and accustomed to, and acquainted with, all 
that diet, they exist in the best way as regards pleasure and 
health. But if at any time a person® is compelled by neces- . 
sity to change any part of the ‘approved diet, he is at first 
disturbed by diseases, Ὁ] with difficulty is set on his legs 


'_1 This is the proper rendering of μειζόψως ἡμών αὐτῶν. 

*—2 The words ἐν πνεύμασιν are omitted by Tayloy. For finding in 
Ficinus “ inventis,” and not looking to the Greek, he did not see that 
‘‘inventis ’’ did not mean “ in inventions,” as he* probably fancied, but 
“in winds,” ᾽ , 

8—3 On the phrase οὐ τοῖς μὲν, τοῖς δ᾽ οὔ, see at Phileb. § 32, n. *—*. 

* I have adopted οἷσπερ in licu of Ore wep, as suggested by Bekker, for 
the sake of the syntax. ᾿ 

δ.-τὸ The Greek is ὥστε, εἴτις ἀποβλέψειε πρὸς σώματα, where Ficinus 
has omitted all but σώματα. For those words were either wan‘ing in his 
MS., or, what is more likely, he saw chat, if they were retained, there would 
be required something to complete the sense, in gome other part of the sen- 
tences following. I have therefore translated, as if the Greek were ὥστ᾽ 
εἴσεταί τις, εἰ ἀποβλέψειε---- Fog ὥστ᾽ εἴσεταί τις εἶ might have been easily 
corrupted into ὥστε εἴ τις--- ᾿ ᾿ 

4 Itis evident that τις has dropt out after αὖθις, for otherwise συῦτα- 
ραχθεὶς and ἀπολαβὼν would be without regimen. 
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again,’ ?after acquiring again a fumiliarity with his food.? The 
same thing, it is meet to think, takes place as regards the ideas 
of men, and thé’nature of their souls. For every soul has a 
reverence for the laws in which it may have been brought 
up,? and which have, by a certain divine good fortune, re- 
mained und‘sturbed 4 through time (so) long and‘much, that‘ 
no one either recollects or has ever heard of their having been 
otherwise than they ave at presert, and it fears to disturb any 
-of those then existing, The legislator then ought to devise 
frora‘some uarter a plan‘as to the manner in which this may 
take place ina state. In this way then do J discover it. All men, 
as I have said before, consider the sports of youth, when they 
are disturbed, to be in reality sports, and not that the greatest 
seriousness and mischief arise out of them; so that they do 
not avert (the change,)’ but comply with and yield to it; nor 
do they consider this, ®that the children, who engage in these 
new sports, must necessarily become men different from those 
who were children in the former period ;° and that, becoming 
different, they will seek a different life ; and so seeking will be 
desirous of other pursuits and laws; and no one fears that, after 
this, there will come upon states what has been just now called 
the greatest evil. But other changes would effect lesser evils ;7 
such at least as relate to fashions would suffer a thing of this 


1 Such is the exact meaning of kareorn? 

?_? Ficinus has ‘‘ antequam novo victui consuescant,” translated by 
Taylor, “ until they are accustomed to the new food.” 

5. Instead of éyrpagwat, buth sense und syntax require ἐντραφεῖσ᾽ gy, as 
I have translated. 

4— The Greek is γένωνται μακβῶν καὶ πολλῶν χρόνων, ὡς--- But 
though χρόνος may be united to μακρὸς or πολὺς singly, it cannot to both 
at once. Morcover, wore, not we, is tuus joined to an infinitive. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, γένωνται viz μακραιώνων χρόνων, dare— while καὶ (or 
ἢ) πολλῶν would be the explanation of μακραιώνων. Ficinus has simply 
** longis, temporibus.”’ 

§ Ficinvs alone has, what the sense requires, ‘ mutationem hance inno- 
vationemque,’-“where the two words show, as usual, that he found only 
one in Che Greek, probably τὰ κεκαινότο͵ :nuéva, similar to κινούμενα---καὶ 
καινοτομούμενα, a little adove in p. 797, B. 

6 for the sake of perspicuity, Ficinus has supplied some words 

. wanting in the Greek. His version is, “ quod necesse est, pueros diversis 
ac priores‘.udis gaudentes diversos differentesque a prioribus vivis fleri.” 

7 The Greek is ὅσα περὶ σχήματα πάσχει--- But one MS. has πάσχοι, 
which leads to ὅσα ye περὶ σχήματ' ὃν πάσχοι---- 881 have translated. 
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kind. But whatever alterations occur frequently with respect 
to praise and blame, touchirg the question of manners, these 
would, I think, be the greatest of all, and require the most 
caution. 

Clin. How not ὃ ‘ 

[8.1 Athen. What then, do we still believe in,our former 
assertion, in which we stated that the matters relating to 
rhythm and every kind of tusic are imitations of the man- 
-hers of men better and worse ? Or how ? ‘ 

Clin. Our fixed opinion would be in no respect othertvise 
than this. 

Athen, We assert then, that we must contrive every kind of 
plin in order that the children in ouy state may not hanker 
after other imitations in dancing and singing, nor any one 
persuade them (to an innovation)! by introducing pleasures of 
various kinds. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. _ 

Athen. Has then any one of us any art better for this pur- 
pose than that of the Egyptians ? 

Clin. What art do you mean ? 

Athen. Of making holy every kind of dancing and melody, 
by ordaining, in the first place, festivals, after calculating? for 
the year, what ought to take plage, and δὲ what time, and in 
honour of what gods respectively, and the sons of gods, and 
demons ; and after this, what ode ought to be hymned at 
each sacrifice of the gods, and with.what dances to honour 
the then sacrifices 3which when they are ordained,® (it is 
meet to) ordain some other things, so that all the citizens may 
in common make sacrifices (and)‘ libations to the Fates, and to 
all the other deities, (and) egnsecrate their several odes to the 
gods severally, and to the others.5 But if any person intro- 
i e 

! Ficinus alone has “ ad novitatem,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus omits συλλογισαμένους, and so, after him, does Taylor. 

*—3 Before the words ἃ δ᾽ ἂν ταχθῆ the text has τάξαι μὲν πρῶτον 
τίνος, out of which as Ficinus®could make no sense, he has ‘mitted 
them; and so, after him, has Taylor. Steph¢hs too was at a loss; and 
hence he proposed to read rivac, suggested by “ aliquas” in Copnarius. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, ἃ δ᾽ ἂν ταχθῇ, τάξαι μὲν ἕτερ' αὖ τιν᾽, dore—as ly 
have translated. ’ , 

4 J have inserted “ and’; for καὶ might easily have dropt out before 
σπένδοντας. , ᾿ 

5 Ficinus,has, instead of καὶ τῶν ἄλλων, “ eorumve filiis et dseemo- 
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duces in honour of any god other hymns and dances hesides 
those which are instituted by Jaw, let the priests and priest- 
esses, together ΚΑ ἢ the guardians of the laws, restrain him 
in a holy manner, and according to law ; and let him, who is 
restrained, if he is not willingly restrained, (suffer) the pun- 
ishment of<his impiety thrdugh the whole of lite from any 
one who is willing to inflict it. 

Clin. Right. ; 

Athen. But since we are now engaged on this subject, let, 
us keoaffected in a manner befitting us. 

‘Clin, About what are you speaking ? 

Athen. Every young person, not ierely the old, on seeing 
or hearing any.thing out of the way, and by no means ecustom- 
ary, would not immediately !run thus! and concede what is 
the doubtful point respecting them, but he would stand still ; 
and, as if being where three roads mect. and not knowing very 
well the road, whether he happened to be travelling alone, or 
in company with others, he would inquire of himself and the 
others, and not proceed before he had settled the question in 
his mind, as to whither the road would lead him. And we 
must act in a similar manner at present. For a strange con- 
versation having now fallen upon us on the subject of laws, 
we ought necessarily to make every inquiry ; and, being of such 
an age, to speak not readily on matters of such moment, insist. 
ing with vehemence, that we have it in our power to say 
something clearly on the instant. 

Clin. -You speak most, truly. 

Athen. We will, therefore, give the subject time, and decide 
then firmly upon it, when’we'shall have considered it suffi- 
ciently. But in order that we may not be prevented from 
going through in vain the arrangement consequent upon the 
laws, let us proceed to the end of them. For, perhaps, if gody 
wills, this very digression will obtain wholly its completion, 
and point out sufficiently what is at present a matter of doubt. 

Clin, You ‘speak most excell.ntly, O guest, and we will do 
as you say. “ 


: nibus,” found just before. Taylor’s translation is “ and their attendants,” 
which he gdt from I know not whence. 
1! I cannot understand ἐπιδραμὼν οὕτως--- 1 could have understood 
ἐπιδραμὼν ἀνοήτως, i. e. “run thougitlessly towards—’? For thus “ the 
running towards” would be opposed to “ the standing still.” 
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Athen. Let then, we say, this strange thing be decreed, that 
odes exist for us as laws, [and]! just as the ancients gave such 
a name, as it seems, formerly? with respect to playing on the 
harp ;? 80 that, perhaps, not even they wogfid have entirely 
dissented from what is said by us at present ; and some one 
has surely, gs if cither in a night dream or with his eyes open 
in the day, imagined and prophesied this. Let chis then be 
the decree respecting it. Let no one utter any song besides 
the public and sacred songs, or move in any dance, contrary 

-to the whole dancing of the young men, any more thay (he 
would act) contrary to any other law: and let him, who is such, 
be dismissed without a fine; but let, as was said just now, 
the guardians of the laws, and the priests and priestesses, 
chastise him, who does not obey. Letithen this be held to be 
laid down by us in our discourse. 

Clin. Wet it be laid down. 

[9.] Athen. But in what manner can any one, so laying 
them down as laws, not be altogether a laughing-stock ? 
4 Let us still consider something of this kind respecting them.‘ 
It is the safest course to mould for them, as it were, certain 
impressions in our discourse. Now I assert that one of the 
impressions is something of this kind. The sacrifice-having 
taken place and the victims burnt according to law, if some 
person, a-son, we say, or a brothey, should as a private person 
stand by the altars and sacred rites, and blaspheme with 
every kind of blasphemy, should we not say that he gave 
vent to a want of thought, and imposed an evil omen and pro- 
phecy both against’his father and the rest of his kindred ὃ 

Clin. How not. . 

Athen. § Now this is occurring ‘in the places with us, the 
i ' The word καὶ, which has nO meaning here, is properly omitted by 
Ficinus. 

22 Not only formerly, but in more modern times, the same word has 
been taken in a legal and musical sense. Thus the French “ loix,” a 
law, and “ lais,”’ a tale or song, are evidently of the same του βίη, and 
derived from the Latin “ leg-o,” I read, either letters or notes. 

5. Ficinus has, more intelligibly, ἢ qui paret,”” adopted by Taylor. 

4—* All between the numerals is omitted byaTaylor. . 

5 The Greek is φαμὲν, which*is quite unnecessary, not to say absurd, 
before the subsequent φαῖμεν» #y— From the following ἀθυμίαν, one would, 
suspect that Plato wrote ἄθυμος dy— 2 

*—6 The Greek is ἐν τοίνυν τοῖς rap’ ἡμῖν τόποις τοῦτ᾽ ἐστι ταῖς πόλ- 
ἐσι γιγνόμενοψ ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν σχεδὸν ὀλίγου πάσαις. , But ταῖς πόλεσι 
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states, so to say, nearly all by a little. For when any magis- 
trate shall have performed any sacrifice publicly, after this there 
comes not one choir, but a muldtude of choirs; and standing 
not far from the ltars, but sometimes close to them, they pour 
forth every kind of blasphemy against things sacred, putting 
on the stretch! the souls of the hearers with, words, and 
rhythms, atid the most aofeful harmonies ; and he who 
causes the city, after it has made the sacrifice, to weep the 
most on the instant, carries off the victory.2, Do we not 
rejeet by our votes this,law? And if at any time it is re- 
qui8ite for the citizens to hear sorrows of this kind, it should 
be, not when the days are clear of any stain, but of an inauspi- 
cious kind rather ; and then it is proper for some dancers (ang) 
singers to be hired τοῖν abroad, just as those, who are hired at 
funerals,® send forward the dead’? with some Carian strain. A 
thing of this kind would properly take place about such odes® 
as these. Moreover a robe will be proper for funeral odes,° 


could not thus follow rote τόποις, nor ὀλίγου be united, after we ἔπος 
εἰπεῖν, to σχεδὸν and πάσαις. Plato probably wrote τοῖς re παρ᾽ ypiv— 
ταῖς τε ἄλλαις πόλεσι--ὀλίγου πάσαις : while σχεδὸν would be the ex- 
planation of ὀλίγον, although σχεδὸν ὀλίγου πᾶσα is found in p. 805, A. 
ὁ 1]. Ficinus avoids all the ditticulty by his version, ‘‘ In nostris civita- 
tibus ferme omnibus, ut breviter dicam, hoc ita fit.” 

1 Ficinus has “ inficiunt,”’ as if his MS. read some other word in lieu of 
συντείνοντες. ν ‘ 

? In the preceding words there is evidenjly an allusion to the tragedies 
performed at or near temples, in which the characters, especially in the 
plays of Euripides, frequently gave vent to blasphemous expressions. 

* The Greek word ἀποφράδες is said by the Sckol. to be applied to the 
days in which either no ordinary business was done, or only of a melan- 
choly kind. It ansvers to the Latin “nefastus,”’ or “nefandus,” in Horace. 

4 Ficinus alone hag “ externique cantorcs,” who found, no doubt, cai 
before δοὺς in his MS. 

5.6 Τ cannot belicve that Plato wroté περὶ τοὺς τελευτήσαντας--- τοὺς 
τελευτήσαντας. He might have written, περιττῶς τέλη λύσαντας, i. e. 
‘having paid sums extravagantly,”’ and inserted those words after mpo- 
πέμπουσι. ; 

ΤΑ simjlar custom of hiring mourners still exists in England, while the 
Carian how) of surrow was no doubt, the counterpart of the wake at an 
Trish fufieral. 7 

5. In lieu of gddg, whick is evidently an absurdity, and omitted in one 

MS., Pjato wrote as evidently ὥρας, ἐξ seqsons.”” 
. ® Here too gédai¢ has again ousted the correct word ἀηδὴς--- For it 
should be @%ld, of what kind was the robe. Hence Ficinus, who acknow- 
ledges ᾧδαῖς, inserted, probably out of his own head, “ lugubris” before 
** vestis.”” “ ο 
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and not crowns, or golden ornaments, but every thing the 
contrary, that I may be freed as quickly as possible from 
speaking on these matters. Pyt thus much do I ask of you 
again, whether of the impressions relating teyJdes-it is agree- 
able! to you for’this first one to be laid down ?? 

Clin? Of what kind. 

Athen. As a good omen; and moreover, let the venus of the 
ode be every where, and in.every respect, a good omen to us. 
Or shall I not ask you at all, but lay it down thus ἢ 

Clin. Lay it down by all means; for by all votes this Jaw 
is the victor. : 

Athen. What then, after this good omen, shall be the second 
law of music? Will it not be for prayers to be (offered) to the 
gods, to whom.we on each occasion sacrifice ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But the third law, I think, will be, that it behoves 
poets, when they know that 3 prayers are requests from men to 
the gods,* ever‘ to direct their mind very carefully to this 
point,® that they may not unconsciously ask for what is an evil, 
as if it were a good.6 For the condition of a prayer of this 
kind taking place, would, I think, be ridiculous. 

Clin. How not ἢ 

Athen. Were we not a little while ago convinced, that.a 
Plutus, neither of silver nor of ρου], ought to dwell in a state, 
as if settled there? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Of what then shall we say that this discourse has 
been spoken as thepattern? Is it net of this, that not every 
race of pocts is competent to know thoroughly things good 
and evil? Some poct then surély, having composed either in 

42 The Greek is ἀρέσκον κείσθω. But the imperative could not thus 
follow—iravepwro—ei— The syntax evidently requires, as I have trans- 


lated, ἀρέσκοι keioGar—similar to “utrum placeat—adhiberi”—in Fi- 
cinus. 

3? The Greek is εὐχαὶ παρὰ θεῶν αἰτήσεις sici—which is evidently 
incorrect. Ficinus has “ preces ipsas petitiones hominum a difs ’—who 
found in his MS εὐχαὶ αὐταὶ rao Gruv θεῶν αἰτήσεις etci—as I have 
translated, omitting αὐταὶ, which is unnecessary. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were AEI, not AEI. 

5 In lieu of αὐτοὺς one*MS. has αὐτοῖς, which seems to iead to 
τούτοις. > Ξ 

* On mistakes of this kind, see Alcibiad. ii. § 1. 
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prose or 'verse, on a mistaken subject,! (so that)? our citizens 
make their prayers not correct respecting matters of the 
greatest moment, 3will not dosall with impunity,’ especially 
since, as we haty already said, we shall not find many mis- 
takes greater than this. Let us then lay down this as one of 
the laws and forms respecting the Muse. ᾿ ᾿ 

Clin. What one? Speak to us more clearly. 

Athen. That a poet shall not compose any thing, either 
beautiful or good, contrary to what is lawful and just in the 
state; nor shall he be permitted to show what he has com-- 
poséd to any private person, before it shall have been shown 
to the judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this 
purpose, and approved of by them. Now they have been 
almost marked out, whom we have chosen as-the lawgivers 
relating to music, and the guardian likewise of education. 
Whiat then, as I have often asked, shall this be laid down as 
a law, and a type, and a third impression? Or how seems it? 

Clin. Let it be laid down; how not ? 

[10.] Athen. After-these there should be sung hymns to, 
and praises of, the gods accompaniéd with prayers; and after 
the gods in like manner, there should be prayers with praises 
to the damons and heroes, and suited to all of them. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And after these there should_take place this law 
without any stint. Such of the citizens as may have come to 
the end of life, after having performed works honourable and 
laborious relating to the body and soul, and have been obedient 
to the laws, it shall be fitting for these to meet with praises. | 

Clin. Tlow ποῖ ὃ 

Athen. But to honour those still living with praises and 

‘1 [ have translated as if the Greg.c were μέλος τι, τὸ ἡμαρτημένον, 
not μέλος τοῦτο τὸ ἡμαρτημένον--- . 

3 To support the syntax, which Ast has been unable to explain satis- 
factorily, I have supposed that ὥστε has dropt out. 

3.5 Fran the words τἀναντία ποιήσει, which I cannot understand, 
one may elicit πᾶν ἀνατὶ οὐ ποιήσει---ϑ I have translated. Ficinus has 
“ quaré, si quisguam poetarum verbis art cantu preeter ipsam rationem 
preces non rectas nobis t-adiderit, is contraria in rebus maximis petere 
cives faciet,”’ as if he had found in his MS. κατὰ rd ἡμαρτημένον --- 

4 The Greek is ceio@w— I have translaied as if it were xeicerac— For 

‘an imperative cannot be used interrogatively, although a future indica- 
tive can. 
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‘ hymns, it is not safe, 1 before a person after having run through 
the whole of life, shall stand (still) at an honourable end.' Let 
all these be common to men ahd women, wh~shave been con- 
spicuously virtuous. But it is necessary fovbdes and dancings 
to be established in this manner. There are many ancient and 
beautiful peems of old writerserclating to music, and simi- 
larly to dancing for bodies.2 Against choosing out of these 
what is becoming and suited to an established polity, there is 
no objection. Of these let the persons selected? as ex- 

‘aminers, being not less than fifty years old, make a seledtion. 
And let them select whatever of the ancient poems appears éo 
be all-sufficient ; but whatever is defective, or altogether pnsuit- 
able, let it be rejected entirely; or let them take poets and 
musicians, and employing their powers of poetry, adapt it toa 
new rhythm after it is corrected ;4 but let them not give way to 
pleasure or desire, except in some few cases; but, interpreting 
the intention of the legislator, establish dancing and singing, 
and every dancing® according to their own good sense. For 
every occupation relating to music, which adopts order, is in- 
finitely better than that without order,® even when the pleasant 
in music is not added. Now the pleasant is common to all music. 
For that music, with which a person has lived from childhood 
to a staid and intelligent age, 7(he considers to be pleasant,)? 
inasmuch as it is temperate and®in order. But on hearing a 


e 

1! Plato alludes, as remarked by Ast, to the celebrated saying of So- 
lon, recorded by Herodotus, i. 32, or to a similar sentiment promulgated 
by Sophocles in Gid. ¥. 1515, and other pasts. 

? This introduction of ‘‘ bodies’? seems very strapge, and has been 
omitted by Ficinus. eo. 

3 In lieu of ἑλομένους, one MS. has éynpévovg which leads evidently 
to yonpévouc—as I have translated. : 

4 Instead of ἐπανερομένους in Ald., all the MSS. read ἐπανερόμενον : 
from which Ast happily elicited ἐπανορθούμενον, similar to “ corrigant” 
in Ficinus. Σ 

5 Asno one, I suspect, can explain the difference between ὄρχησιν and 
χορείαν, I cannot believe that Plato wrote here χορείαν, in liew of which 
one would prefer χαρὰν, “ joyougndss.” 2 

4“ The Greck is ἅτακτός ye— But two MSS.gead ἀτάκτως ἜΣ Hence, 
since Ficinus has “ quam cum est sine ordine,”- Ast suggested ἀτάκτου--- 
He should have proposed ἀξάκτου iori—for ye has no meaning here. 

τ τ The words between the numerals, absolutely requisite f-y the sense, ' 
are found in Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed, “eam jucundam 
arbitratur.”’ Ast too remarks that after διαβις there ought to follow— 
ταύτην tiraqwel re καὶ ἡδεῖαν elvai φησιν. » 
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contrary kind, he dislikes it, and calls it illiberal. But if he has 
been brought up in that, which is pleasant and common, he says 
that the contrary to this is frigid and unpleasant. So that, 
as I just now said}! what relates to the pleasant or the unplea- 
sant does not exist about either as a superabundance, but 
from a superfluity the one makes those, who have been brought 
up in it on éach occasion better, the other worse.! 

Clin. You have spoken well. 

Athen. Further still, it will be meet to separate the songs 
suitel to females and males, by defining them under a certain 
type, and necessary moreover to adapt them to harmonies and 
rhythms. For it is a shocking thing for the whole of harmony 
to be a discord, or rhythm to be out of tune, and thus to attribute 
to melodies nothing adapted to each of them. 210 is necessary 
then to lay down by a law the figures of these. And it is 
necessary to attribute both constrained to both, but those of 
the females, by the difference of the nature of each, by this it 
is meet to mark out clearly.2, Now that which is gorgeous 
and verges to fortitude, must be called manly ; but that which 
more inclines to the ornamental and the moderate, must 
be handed down, both in law and in discourse, as more femi- 
nine. This, then, is the order. After this, let the teaching 
and handing down of them be detailed, as to the manner how, 
and the persons by whom, ard the time when it is requisite to 
perform them. (And) as a shipwright, ? when he lays down the 
keel timbers, as the commencement of the ship-building, draws 
the form of vessels,3 I appear to myself to do the same thing, 

« . 


‘—! Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand. How much more intelligible is the Latin of Ficinus, adopted 
by Taylor, ‘ jucunditatis et molestie in utraque pro consuetudine nostra 
par ratio est; sed emolumenti et detrimenti ratio impar; nempe altera 
meliores, altera deteriores facit utentes.’’ 

*— Such is the literal version of a passage which, as Sydenham and 
Ast truly observe, is evidently corrupt ; but which’ neither have been able 
to correct) Satisfactorily. Ficinus has, what is adopted by Taylor, and is 
indeed intelligible; but it cannot be got out of the Greek, as existing at 
present—'* Horum igitur forme necessitrio legibus statuende sunt, utris- 

-que convenienter attributnde; et quid virum quidve mulierem, deceat, 
ex ipsa,utriusque nature differentia declarare.” 

>» %—* Sugh is the literal version of the “original. One would however 
have expected to find καταβάλλεται---ὑπογραφόμενος--- for the sense 
would then have been—“ after drawing the forms of vessels, lays down 
the keel-timbers. as the commencement of the ship-building.”’ Ficinus 
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by endeavouring to distinguish the figures of lives according 
to the manners of souls, (and) in reality to lay down their 
kéel-timbers, (and) very properly to considergby what device, 
and after what manner, we may live toget{ier and be carried 
the best during this voyage! of life. Human affairs, indeed, are 
not worthy,of great attention ; yet it is necessary 40 attend to 
them. This indeed is not a fortunate circumstanct. But since 
we are here, if we can somehow accomplish this in a fitting 
manner, it will perhaps be within our measure. ?But what 

.am I saying? ‘This very point peyhaps some ong wouldetake 
up, and rightly so.? : 

Clin. And very much so. 

Athen, I say then, that to a serious thing we ought to pay 
a serious attention, but to a not serious one néne at all; and 
that the deity is naturally worthy of every blessed 3 attention, 
but that man, as I said before,4 has been devised as the play- 
thing of a deity, and this is truly his best attribute. It is 
necessary then for every man and woman to pursue this‘ 
mode, and, by engaging in the most beautiful sports, to pass 
thus through life with thoughts the reverse of what they think 
at present. 

Clin. How ? 

Athen. At present indeed they think that serious pursuits 
ought to exist for the sake of sperts. For they consider that 
they ought to well disposg the serious pursuits relating to war 
for the sake of peace. But in war there never has been naturally 
either sport or instruction worthy of mention, nor is there, nor 
will there be. But this we say is a thing to us the most seri- 
ous, (that) every one ought ὍΡΩΝ through Itfe for the most 
part and the best in peace. hat then is the proper man- 
ner, (in which) ὃ a person may pass through life in sport? and 
what are the sports for a person to engage in, while sacrificing 


avoids the difficulty by his abridged version, “ quemadmodum vero na- 
vium _faber carinulas primum ad navis formam supponit.” ° 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, hag “ per hec maria.” 

*? Ficinus, whom Taylor folldws implicitly, hag “sed quid dicam, recte 
fortassis aliquis queeret.” © 

: ᾿ ee understand μακαρίου here. 

ni. . [1 

* The Bipont editor was the first to insert here ἢ for the Ske of the 
sense and ‘syntax; and so afler him Ast, to whom Stalbaum attributes 
the correction. Winckelmann, ὙΠᾺ a a prefers si παίζοντα --- 

T 
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and singing and dancing, so as to be able to render the gods 
propitious to him, and to repel foes, and to be the victor in 
battle? Now bjtwhat singing and dancing a person may ac- 
complish both thése things, a portion of the type has been 
detailed, and the paths, as it were, have been cut, in which 
the person ig to proceed, wh® thinks that the poet has well 
said, (in Od. iii. 26,) 

“ Some things, Telemachus, thou wilt thyself 

Find in thy heart; but others will a god 

Suggest; for I do not‘conccive thou hast 

Been born or brought up ’gainst the will of gods.” 
The same ought our nurslings likewise to bear in mind, and 
to consider thaf some things have been stated sufficiently, but 
that others a demon and a deity will suggest to them respecting 
sacrifices and dances in honour of what divinities and at what 
time they will by playing, each for each, render them propitious, 
and live themselves according to the manner of their nature, 
while they are for the most part things to stare at, yet partake 
in certain small particles of truth. 

Megil. You are vilifying, O guest, in every respect the 
human race. 

Athen. Do not wonder, Megillus, but pardon me. For, look- 
ing to the deity, and being affected (somewhat),' I have said 
what I have just [now]? said. But let our race be not a vile 
thing, if it so please you, but worthy vf some serious attention. 

{11.] With regard to the subject next in order after these, 
mention hag been made*-of public schools, situate in a tripar- 
tite manner in the middle of the city; but out of and around 
the city the exercising grounds*or horses have been (assigned) 
in a tripartite manner, and ample places put into order for the 
sake of the young men, learning and practising themselves 
in archery and other hurlings of missiles. But if they were 
not then spoken of sufficiently, let them now be mentioned in 
our discparse together with the laws. 

In all these cases let masters in each art be induced by 


«. 

1 have adopted Stalbaum’s suggestion, that τὰ has dropt out before 
παθὼν, although παθεῖν τι is generally an*Yeuphemism for “ to die.” 

3 In theG@ormula εἶπον, ὅπερ εἴρηκα, there is not elsewhere found νῦ». 
See a host of examples collected by Abresch and Blomfield on Agam. 67, 
to which I could gdd as many more. , 

3 In vi. § 1). 
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wages to reside as strangers, and to teach every one, who fre- 
quents their school, the learning that relates to war, and like- 
wise to music; not only thé youth, who 4#mes to school, 
because his father wishes it, but him toogwho, because (his 
father} does not (wish), neglects his education, but, as the say- 
ing is,’ every man and boy mus¢ by compulsion bt instructed 
as well as they can, since they belong rather to the state 
than their parents. The very same things my law would 
mention relating to females, as it does to males. *(For) it 
‘it is meet? to exercise equally tht females likewise. ‘And 
I should fear to say respecting this subject of horsemanship 
and gymnastics, that they are becoming indeed to men, but 
net towomen. For by hearing storicgof the olden time have 
I been persuaded. And even at present, I know that there 
are, so to say,? countless myriads of women about Pontus, 
whom they call Sauromatides,* on whom there has been en- 
joined an exercise in common with, and perhaps equal to, that 
of men not only upon horses, but in bows likewise, and in the 
rest ofarms. But I have, moreover, a reason for this, of some 
such kind as this. 1 say then, that if it is possible for these 
things to happen in this manner, of all things is that, which 
now takes place in our countries, the most silly, in the men 
not pursuing all together, and with all their might, and with 
one mind, the same pursuits a# the women. For thus the 
whole state is and becorees but the half, instead of being the 
double, from the same expense and labour. And wonderful 
would this very error be to (any) legislator. 


e 

1 With this saying Ast comparesethe ene found at the end of the Eu- 
thydemusa, τὸ λεγόμενον δὴ τοῦτο, αὐτός τε καὶ τὰ παιδία. But the pas- 
sages quoted there are scarcely i point. I suspect that, as we meet in 
the next § with the expression τὸ λεγόμενον, πάντα χρήματα, the whole 
saying alluded to was a verse in Comedy—Ildv0' ἅμ’ ἄνδρα, πάντα 
παῖδα, πάντα χρήματ' ἐξολῶ, spoken by some general of an army, when 
threatening with utter destruction a city, that had refused,to open its 
gates. Compare Plato in ᾿Ἑλλαδ, Fr. iii. Ἐ μὲν οὖν σὺ τήν θάλασσαν 
ἀποδώσεις καὶ γῆν ἑκών' El δὲ μὴ, τὰ πάντα πάντως σοῦ τριαινῶν 
ἀπολέσω, supposed to be spoken by Xerxes to ap ambassador from Athens. 

4—* The Greek is ἴσα καὶ---δεῖν. But I have translated as if it were 
ἴσα yap καὶ---δεῖ, where δεῖ isedue to one MS. 
, 5 Ficinus omitted ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, for he did not remark thegthe phras&® 
18 to be referred to μυριάδες ἀναρίθμητοι. . 

4 ΤῈΘ women called here Sauromatides are hetter known by the name 
of Amazons. See Herodotus iv. 1f, and the other auth®rs quoted by Ast. 
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Clin. It seems so. Very much however of what has been 
asserted by us at present is, O, guest, contrary to customary 
polities. ae 

Athen. But I b¥ve said! that it is meet to permit ? (us) to 
go through the discourse properly, and, when we havé gone 
through? it, o select ‘thus what seems (the best). 

Clin. You have spoken very elegantly, and caused me to 
reproach myself for what I just now said. Speak therefore 
on ttis point whatever is agreeable to yourself. ; 

[12.7 Athen. This very thing (is agreeable)5 to me, Clinias, 

ἡ what I said above, that, if these matters are not sufficiently 
proved by deeds, that they can take place, it would be possible 
.perhaps to gainsay thetn by words. But now something else 
must be sought for by him, who does not admit this law at all ; 
but our exhortation will not in this case be extinguished, so that 
we should say that the female sex ought not to partake as 
anuch as possible in education and other studies in common 
with the male sex. For it is required that we® think on 
these points in some such way as this. Say then, if women 
do not share in common with men in the whole of life, is it 
not necessary for some other arrangement to be assigned to 
them ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 2 

Athen. What arrangement’ then among those, which are 
exhibited at present, shall we assign them in preference to 
this very partnership, which we are assigning tothem? Is it 


1 All the MSS, read εἰπὼν in lieu of εἶπον, found only in Ald., as re- 
quired by the sensé. What the MS, of Fic.1.us had, is not known. For 
he omits entirely ἀλλὰ γὰρ εἶπον. 

? In lieu of ἐᾶσαι one MS. has ἰᾶται; which seems to lead to πάντα, 
found perhaps in the MS. of Ficinus. ‘For his version is, “ totam dispu- 
tationem,” trem whence Ast was led to say that if πάντα had been con- 
firmed by a MS. he would have adopted it. 

3 Instead of διελθόντος, which is without regimen, Ast would read, 
what I hayé:adopted, διελθύντας, agreeing with ἡμᾶς understood. 

“- The Greek is οὕτω aipsioPayrd δοκοῦν: where I cannot under- 
stand οὕτω, nor could Ficinus, who has‘omitted it in his version, “ quod 
potissimum videtur, eligert,”’ and added, what the sense requires, “ po- 
tissimum.” 

ΝΣ ΕἸΟΙΔΙ out has “ Hoc ipsum mihi placet.” 

* I have Adopted ἡμῖν, read in one MS., instead of οὖν. 

7 Ficinus has “quem alium—potius,”’ as if his MS. read rev’ οὖν ἄλλην 
wpdcOev—and cogrectly so, as regards πρόσθεν : for ἔμπροσθεν is never, 


I believe, united to a genitive. . 
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that, in which the Thracians and many other nations employ 
their women, to cultivate the ground, ard to tend cattle and 
sheep, and to minister to theni in no way diff,%nt from slaves ? 
Or, as we do ourselves, and all‘around thag'place ?! ?for what 
happens at present with us, is in this way.? For having 
brought tofether into one dwefling, according tp the saying, 
3all our chattels,3 we hand over to the women‘the power to 
act as stewards, and to rule over the shuttles and all kinds of 
working in wool. Or shall we, Megillus, speak of a medium 
between these, adopted in Laconia? so that the virgins should 
live, partaking in gymnastic exercises and music, but the 
married women be unemployed in wool-work,‘ but, weaving a 
kind of active life and in no respect meay or worthless, 
arrive at some middle point in the duties of attendants and 
stewards and bringers up of children; but not to take a part 
in warlike concerns, so as not to fight, even should a necessity 
arise from any accident to do so, in behalf of their city and 
children, nor be able with skill to take a part in the use of 
bows, like certain Amazons, or in any other kind of dart- 
hurling ; 5 nor yet, seizing the spear and shield, to imitate the 
goddess, and standing up nobly for their country, while it is laid 
waste, °strike terror at least, if able to do® nothing more, into 
the foe, when they are secn drawn up ina kind of array. And 
yet living even in this manner, they would not dare to imitate 
at all the Sauromatides,*who would appear, as compared with 
them, to be men. Let then the person, who is willing to 
praise your legislators on these pojnts, praise them; but my 
opinion will not be given otherwise. For ἃ legislator ought 
be a perfect and not a half ont, who permits the female sex to 


1 Ficinus, unable perhaps to Ginderstand τὸν τόπον ἐκεῖνον, has “ vici- 
nig e nostri,” adopted by Taylor. 

—? The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

3— See in § 11, n. e, 

“ I have adopted the interpretatjon suggested by Ast, who might have 
remarked that in διαπλέκειν βίϑν there is a concealed play on ἀργοὺς τα- 
Aaciag; for ἀργοὺς means in fact οὐ πλεκούσας. 

5 Ast correctly observes, that Plato meant to say that the women at Spar- 
ta did not lead as idle a life ἦα they did at Athens, nor so laborious ἃ one 
as they did in Thrace. : oo 

5.-.Θ The Greek is φόβον ye, εἰ μηδὲν μεῖζον, πολεμίοισι δύνασθαι wapa- 
σχεῖν- -Ἰ, have translated, as if it wore—peiov δύνασθαι, πολεμίοισι πα- 


1 


ρασχεῖν. ὦ : 
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indulge in luxury and waste by making use of an unregulated 
living, and who, by taking a complete care of the male sex, 
leaves to the state nearly the half instead of the double of a 
happy life. : 

Megil. What shall we do, Clinias? Shall we permit our 
guest thus te run down our Sparta? os 

Clin. Certainly. For, since a liberty of speech has been 
given to him, we must permit him, until we shall in every 
way have gone through the laws sufficiently. 

Megil. You speak correetly. 

Athen. Ts it not then nearly my business to endeavour to 
unfold what follows upon this ? 

Clin. How not? ὃ 

[13.] Athen. What then will be the mode of life amongst 
men, for whom what is necessary may be procured in modera- 
tion, and the affairs of art handed over to others, and agricul- 
ture committed to slaves, who are to pay the first-fruits of the 
@irth, sufficient for persons who live in a moderate manner ; 
and common meals adopted, the men being placed apart, but 
their household kept near them, ! and the female children like- 
wise,! and their mothers; and where all these common meals 
are regulated by male and female governors, so that, after 
having inspected them daily, and seen the behaviour of those 
taking the common meals,” 4they may on each occasion dis- 
miss them;* and after this, that the governor and the.rest, 
after making libations to the gods, to whom that day or night 
is dedicated, may go home ‘thus in this manner.‘ By per- 


1— Such is the literal version of, the original. One would however 
expect that, as the girks are mentioned with their mothers, so would the 
boys, after a certain age, be with their fathers. Hence Plato wrote, I 
suspect, τὰ τῶν ἀνδρῶν παίδων τ᾽ ἐν ἥβῃ ἐγγὺς, ἐχόμενα δὲ τὰ τῶν 
αὐτοῖς οἰκείων θηλειῶν τε, in lieu of παίδων τε ἅμα θηλειῶν--- And 
thus tdo we shall get rid of the tautology in ἐγγὺς ἐχόμενα, to which Ast 
justly objects. 

3 In hex ‘of συσσιτίων, Schulthes first proposed συσσίτων, similar to 
“those that eat in common,” in Taylov’s translation. 

88 The wor 15 λύειν ταῦτ᾽ ἑκάστοις are without regimen placed be- 
tween προστεταγμένα and*ré ξυσσίτια---.- Ficinus found them transposed 
in his MS. after συσσιτίων, as shown by his version, “in eis observent 
@iotidie anjmadvertentque singula, deinde: cetus ipsos dissolvant—”’ 
Hence, to complete the sense and syntax, I have translated as if the Greek 
were, ὥστε, τὰ ξυσσίτια---Ξυσσίτων, λύειν ταῦτα ἑκάστοτε--- 

4—4 In the words κατὰ ταῦτα οὕτως» omitted by Ficinus, as being with- 
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sons under such regulations no work that is necessary, and in 

every way fitting, is left undone. But must each of them live 

after the manner of cattle, and grow fat? .@fhis, we say, is 

neither just nor honourable; nor is it possfole for a man, who 

lives jn this manner, not to fail in what is fitting. But it is 

fitting for an animal idle and grqwn fat through indolence to be 
almost torn to pieces by another animal amongst*those greatly 
worn down by fortitude 1 and labours to boot.! If then we 
investigate these matters with sufficient accuracy, as we are 
doing now, they will perhaps never take place, as lowg as wutnen, 

and children, and dwellings ?remain private property, and 
every thing else is made such by each of us.? But those things, 

which have just now been mentioned gs secondary to these, if 
they take place at all, would take place in a very moderate 
manner. We say then that to those, who live thus, there is left 
a work, neither the least nor vilest, but the greatest of all or- 
dained by ajust law. * For while the life of him, who is eager 
for victory in the Pythian or Olympian games, supplies” a 
want of leisure for all other business,’ that life is filled with 
a double, or more than a double want of leisure, 4 which has 

chosen most correctly the care of the body and soul alto- 

gether relating to virtue,‘ for there ought to be nothing in the 

shape of a by-work as an impediment to the other works 

suited to the body, as regards the emolument® from labours 

out any definite meaning, lic8 hid, I suspect, κατὰ πάντα εὐτάκτως, “in 

every respect in good order.” 

t—1 Instead of τετρυχωμένων μετὰ ἀνδρίας, which I cannot understand, 
1 must leave for other's to discover what thé author wrote. ᾿ 

3... Ficinus has briefly “ et reliqua ργορτία cuique emt?” ΕῸΥ 6 could 
not perhaps understand, nor can Καὶ ἴδιαι καὶ ἰδίως ἅπαντ' J— I have 
therefore translated as if the Greek were ἴδιαι οὐδίαι ὦσι καὶ πάντ᾽ y— 

3.- 3 Such is the literal versiow of the Greek. Ficinus has “nam cum 
singuli vivendi modi a ceteris omnibus operibus distrahant, ut si quis 
Pythia vel Olympia vincere studeat, is aliis rebus vacare nequeat.” He 
must therefore have found in his MS. something in the Greek answering 
to “cum singuli—distrahant,”’ all of which Taylor has omitted, although 
he has adopted to the letter the latter half of the Latin versiof. 

‘—‘ I have adopted the correction proposed by Ast, ὁ τὴν περὶ τοῦ 
σώματος πάντως Kai ψυχῆς εἰς ἀρετὴν ἐπιμέλειαν βίος ypnpivoc ὀρθό- 
rara, and suggested by the version of Cornarius, “vita, que rectissime 
totius corporis ac anime curam ad virtutem elegit,”’ in lieu of ὁ περὶ τὴν 
τοῦ---εἰς ἀρετῆς ἐπιμέλειαν---εἰρημένος, out of which I can m-ke nothing® 
nor could Ficinus, as shown by his abridged version, “qui recte animi 
corporisque virtuti vacat.” ᾿ 

δ In leu οἵ ἀπόδοσιν, Stephens testifies to the existence of another 
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and bringing up, nor in the case of the soul, from education 
and habits. Indeed the whole of the night and day is scarcely 
sufficient for a f&cson, who is doing this very thing, to extract 
from them what \ perfect, 'or even something sufficient.! 
Since then such is naturally the case, there ought to be to all 
free-men an.order in the employment of all time, be zinning 
almost ?from the morning until the other, ever continually 
both morning and sunrise.? A lawgiver would indeed appear 
to be ill-conditioned, who speaks of many and frequent and 
trifliag matters relating ἐδ the management of an household, 
3and the other things and whatever about sleeplessness? it is 
becoming for those, who are about to watch completely over 
the state carefully. For that any citizen whatever should pass 
the whole of any night whatever in sleep, and not be seen by 
all his domestics, as being awake and getting up the first, this 
ought to be considered by all a disgraceful act, and not that 
~of a free-man, whether it is meet to call it a law or a fashion. 
So too for a mistress to be called up by any servants, and 


reading, ἐπίδοσιν, which was evidently the conjecture of some scholar, 
probably Victorius; from which however nothing is gained. Opportunely 
then does one MS. offer ἀπόδον : from which and ἀπόδοσιν united it is 
easy to clicit πρόσοδον ἀπὸ---ϑ I have translated, similar to the subse- 
quent ἐκλαμβάνειν. From the loose translation of Ficinus it is impossible, 
as remarked by Stephens, to ascetiain what he found in his MS. His 
words are, “mihil enim exercitationis corporew, nihil doctrinarum animi 
morumque propter alia negotia negligendum est.” 

'—1 ‘To avoid the absurdity of τέλεόν τε καὶ icavéy—I have translated as 
if the Greek were τέλεον ἥ τι καὶ ἱκανὸν--- 

%—* Such is the literal version of the γεοῖς.--ξ ἕω μέχρι τῆς ἑτέρας 
ἀεὶ ξυνεχῶς ἕω τε καὶ ἡλίου ἀνατολῇς : where since ἡλίου ἀνατολῆς is 
the same as ἕω, it is mgnifest that Plato did not write ἕω τε καὶ ἡλίου ἀν- 
ατολήῆς, but he might have written, and, probably did, what is obvious to 
common sense—i% Ew μέχρι τῆς ἑσπέρας ἀεὶ καὶ ξυνεχῶς αὖ ἐκ νυκτὸς 
εἰς ἡλίου ἀνατολήν ---ἰ. e. “from morning to evening constantly, and conti- 
nuously again from night to the rising of the sun.” Ficinus has, what 
is at Icast intelligible—‘ ab ortu solis perpetuus ad alterum solis ortum.” 


’—° Her again a literal version proves the original to be unintelligible. * 


The Greek is τά re ἄλλα καὶ ὅσα νάῴκτωρ ἀὐπνίας xipr—which Ficinus 
renders “‘ cum +1 dliis, tum etiam in noctifrna vigilia””—thus evading all the 
difficulty in πέρι, which istinitted in one MS., while another reads dimvei. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, τὰ δὲ μεγάλα καὶ ff ἐστι νυκτὶ πρῷ τ' ἀὐπνίας 
ὡέρα, i. 6. “ὁ but things of moment and what are the rewards of sleeplessness 
during thefight and early dawn—’’ For thus the μεγάλα anawers to the 
σμικρὰ ; and while the “night and dawn ” follow up the idea of the pre- 
ceding ἐκ νυκτὸς gi¢ ἡλίου ἀνατολήν, the words "A νυκτί τ᾽ ἐστὶ πρῷ τ᾽ 
ἀυπνίας γέρα would be the quotation from some drama. 


a 
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not for herself to first call up them, it is meet for the male 
and female slaves and house-lad to speak of gmongst them- 
selves, and, if it were possible, the pila irra together, 
as a disgraceful thing. It is meet then f€r all to gct up by 
night, 4nd to perform their many parts.in the business of the 
state 818] household ; the rulers, as regards the eity, and the 
mistresses and masters in their own families. For much sleep 
is not naturally suited to our bodies or souls, or to the actions 
relating to them. For he, who is gsleep, is not 9f any more 
worth at all than he, who is not alive. But whoever among’t us 
is careful to live (well),' and to be the most wise, keeps awake 
for the greatest part of his time, reserving only what is neces- 
sary for his health. But ?it is not*much going well toa 
habit.2, Now magistrates, who are awake by night in states, 
are a terror to evil-doers, whether enemies or citizens, but are 
admired and honoured by the just and the wise, and a benefit 
both to themselves and to the whole state. ote 

[14.] The night, when passed through in this manner, sup- 
plies, in addition to all the above-mentioned (advantages), a 
certain fortitude to the souls of each of those who are in the 
state. But on the return of day and the early dawn, it is re- 
quisite for the boys to turn their steps to their teachers. For 
neither sheep nor any thing elsepught to live without a shep- 
herd, nor boys without some boy-leaders, nor slaves without 
masters. Now a boy is of all wild beasts the most difficult 
to manage. For by how much the more he has the fountain 
of prudence not yet fitted up, he becomes crafty and keen, 
and the most insolent of wild beasts. On tlfis account it is 
necessary to bind him, as it were, with maxy chains ;‘ first by 
' T have inserted “ well,” conctiving that ed has dropt out after τοῦ--- 

%—# Ficinus has—‘ ad hanc vero non multo opus est somno, si bene as- 
sueveris.”” The Greek is fore δ᾽ οὐ πολὺ καλῶς εἰς ἔθος ἰόν : it was, I 
think, ὅ ἐστὶ δὴ οὐ πολὺ, εἰ καλῶς τις εἰς ἔθος toc— i. ὁ. “which is not 
much if a person gets well into a habit.” >, 

3 The Greek word κατηρτυμέ ynvsgems to be applied to πηγὴν with refer- 
ence to the fact, that in hot counseries fountains are generally protected by 
brick or stone work, to prevent the water fromy being dried up as it would 
be if exposed to the heat of the sun, or rendered unfit for use by cattle 
coming to drink and making ἰδ muddy. Ficinus has “ perfectum,”’ fron, 
which Cornarius elicited κατηρτισμένην. One MS. however 1ads κατειρ- 
τημένην, which seems to lead to rarepypivyy—* restrained,” as indeed 


Ast renuers κατηρτυμένην---Ὕ μαι Plato however really wrote it is diffi. 
cult to discover. 


* Τὸ his fassage Cebes refers iti the Picture of Life, § 33, quoted by Ast. 
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boy-leaders, as soon as he is freed from his nurse and mo- 
ther, !on account of his childishness and infantine state ;! 
and still again“.x those who teich him ?any thing whatever, 
and by instructic\s? as a free-born youth; but as being a 
slave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punjsh the 
child, boy-instructor, and master, whenever any one of these 
commits any sin. But if any one, who happens to be ‘present, 
does not punish the offenders according to justice, let him in the 
first place be subject to the greatest reproach ; and let that one 
of fne guardians of the law, who has been chosen to preside ° 
over the boys, look to the party who was present at the deeds of 
which we have spoken, and did not chastise (the offenders) 
when it was ΕΓ to chastise them, or did not chastise them in a 
proper manner; and looking with a kcen eye, and pre-emi- 
nently regarding the bringing up of the boys, let him regulate 
their dispositions, by ever turning them to what is good ac- 
_cording to the laws. But how shall our law itself sufficiently 
“instruct that very person? For this it has not at present stated 
at all ina clear and sufficient manner, but only in some things, 
and some not. It is however necessary, to the utmost of our 
power to leave nothing fur him(todo); but to explain the whole 
reason, in order that he may be to others both an interpreter 
and a bringer up. Now something has been already said about 
a choir, and melodies, and dincing,’ and possessing what type 
they are to be selected, and corrected, and made holy. But as 
regards what is written out of metre, we have not stated of 
what kind and in what manner it is meet for the boys brought 
up under thee, thou best guardian of the boys, to handle them. 
And yet you understand by cur discourse what subjects.re- 
lating to war it is meet for them to learn and to practise; but 


1_] Displeased it would seem with the tautology in παιδίας καὶ ynm- 
érnrog, Ficinus has “ δὰ puerilem lasciviam regendam.” 
3.2 Thiu καὶ ὁτιοῦν seems very strange, as regards the sense, and so too 
does καὶ μαθήμασιν, as regards the syntax. Ficinus has “ doctrinarum 
otissimum gr itia—” as ifhis MS. read ἕνεκα μαθήσεων: to which μάθησιν 
in another MS. would apyear to lead. Plato wrote, | suspect, καλόν τι, 
οὗ ἵνεκα μάθημα dvivno’ ἐλεύθερον---ἰ. e. “something honourable, on ac- 
count of which instruction benefits a free-born lad.” This at least 
‘would be Gorthy of the author, which the present text is not. 
.3.5 This passage seems at first sight to defend χορείας and ὀρχήσεις in 
§ 10, unless it be said that καὶ is fo be struck out, so that μελῶν dp- 
χήσεως may mean “the melodies for dancing.” 
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what relates to letters first and secondly 'to the lyre, and 
about calculations, of which we said there:is a need, and what- 
ever it is requisite for each to learn relating toyrar, and house- 
regulation ; and the administration, as a sre the state, and 
relating to the very same things still useful of those in the re- 
volutiots of divine things, and ,respecting the stars, and sun, 
and mobn, whatever it is necessary to regulaté*about these 
things in every state. But of what things am I speaking? 
Of the order of days according to the revolutions of months, 
and of months according to each year, in order shat seagpns, 
and sacrifices, and festivals, receiving each what is suited to 
them, by being celebrated according to nature, may render 
the city alive and awake, and pay to the gods the honours due, 
and cause men to be moreintelligent respecting them '—all these 
matters, my friend, have been thus? sufficiently discussed for 
you by the legislator. - Direct therefore your mind to what is 
about to be said after this. Now we have said that you do 
not sufficiently understand what is the first thing respecting 
letters,3 while we were finding some fault with the con- 
versation on this point, that it has not been as yet clearly 
stated to you, whether he, who is about to become a moderate 
citizen, should betake himself to an accuracy in learning, or 
not betake himself at all. And so too in the case of the lyre. 
“We say then that he ought to betake himself.4 For learning 


᾿ 

tI Such is the literal version of the mass of incoherent words exist- 
ing at present in the Greck text; of which it would have been impossible 
to guess even at the meaning, had not Ficinus fortunately made his trans- 
lation from a MS. far superior to any collated subseguent to his time; 
unless it be said, that he not only scut -out, what he could not under- 
stand, but inserted out of his own head, what he*conceived to be neces- 
sary for the sense. His versioy, adopted partially by Taylor, is to this 
effect— quee ad lyram, a legislatore dictum est, preter ea quee ad compu- 
tatiunem numerorum spectant, quibus opus esse diximus; et omnino 
queecunque ad bellum ac rem familiarem publicamque conducunt’; item 
que ad divinorum, astrorum, solis luneque circuitum pergyirendum, ut 
universa civitas non ignoret ordinem dicrum in mensem mensiumque in 
annum ; atque ita tempora, soleyin?ates, sacrificia, ut decet disposita na- 
turali quodam ductu, vivam civitatem vigilantemque reddant, et diis 
honorem tribuant et homines ad hec eradedinres efficiant.”’ 

7 Cousin would read with ene MS. οὕπω in lieu of οὕτω--- 

* By γράμματα in Greek was meant not simply letters orriting, bit 
both united, what we call “reading and writing.” 

‘—¢ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. " 
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to read and write three years would do for a boy ten years 
old. But to those, who are thirteen, three years for handling 
the lyre would be a moderate time. Nor let it be lawful for 
1a father (to pet ait), or his son of his own act! to make his 
application to the: studies more or less, and for more or less 
years than, these ?whether desirous to learm or, hating it.? 
And let hiry, who disobeys {the law), be deprived Jf those 
youthful honours, which are to be mentioned shortly after- 
wards. Bat hear this first, what the youths ought to learn 
during this period, and what the masters to teach. They ought 
to ltbour at letters until they are able to write and réad. But 
let us leave those unregarded, whom nature has not urged on 
to become, * with respect to quickness and beauty,’ proficients 
within the years enjoined. But in the case of the lyreless learn- 
ing‘ of poets preserved in writings, some in metre, and others 
without metrical? divisions, ® which are called merely composi- 
tions in prose ® destitute of rhythm and harmony, there have been 
«Δεῖν to us unsafe writings 7 by some such men, the majority’ of 


'—! The Greck is πατρὶ μήτ᾽ aérg@—out of which neither Stephens 
nor Ast could make any thing satistactory to themselves or to others. 
Bekker has edited πατρὶ μηδ᾽ αὐτῷ τ to not even a father himself,” 
which Stulbaum calls an egregious emendation; but which I confess I 
cannot understand, even if ποιεῖσθαι be taken in the sense of διδάσκεσθαι, 
“το put out to learn—” For in that case the pronoun αὐτῷ would be 
superfluous, while the mention of the son could not be dispensed with. 
The paraphrase of Ficinus gives, what the'wrain of thought evidently re- 
quires, ‘ nec liceat aut patr: plus vel minus in his liberos detincre, aut 
liberis, sive tirdio affectis, citra id tempus, sive desiderio compulsis ultra 
his rebus, contempta lege, vucare.”” By the aid of which it is easy to 
elicit, as I have translated, πατρὶ ἐᾶν pére viet αὐτῷ-- On the loss or 
corruption of ἐᾶν see my Poppo'’s Pfolegom. p. | 21. 

2—? The Greek is φιλομαθοῦντι---μισοῦντι. But Plato wrote φιλοῦντι 
μαθεῖν---μισοῦντι. ᾿ 

5-- On the phrase πρὸς τάχος or πρὸς κάλλος with γράφειν, see 
the Commentators on Thom. Mag. p. 274, with whose notes had Bad- 
ham been conversant, he would not have proposed in Preef. Iph. Τ᾿ Ῥ- 
19, to read εἰς καλὰς τυχὰς for εἰς κάλλος τύχας in Eurip. Troj. 1202. 

4 Ficinbs, followed by Taylor, hag * monumenta,”’ as if his MS. read 
μνήματα instead of μαθήματα. G 

5 I have adopted ρυθμικῶν for ῥυθμῶν, proposed by the Bipont editor. 

*—¢ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who is 
followed by Taylor, They are evidently én interpolation. 
© 7! Sua. is the literal version of the Greek παράτινων τῶν πολλῶν 
τοιούτων ἀνθρώπων : which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus ; 
who omits τῶν woAAGy— Perhaps Pleto wrote παρά τινών ὄντως ἁπλῶν 
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which, ye best of all guardians of the laws, how will ye make 
any use? Or how would a lawgiver, ordering you to use 
them, correctly order? I expect he would be nyich at a loss. 

Clin. ! What is this, guest, which you oem to say, as re- 
gards yourself, as being in reality at a loss. 

Ath&. You have taken me up correctly, Clinias. But be- 
fore you, who are associates with me on the sulaect of laws, 
it is necessary for me to state ? what seems to be an easy mat- 
ter, and what does not.? 

Clin. What then, do you now say, " διὰ what has been your 
state,* with respect to these matters ? 3 

Athen. I will tell you. For it is by no means easy to speak 
what is opposed to many myriads of mouths. 

Clin. But what, does it (not)4 seem vo you that the few and 
trifling matters, previously mentioned by us relating to laws, 
are somewhat opposed to the multitude ? 

Athen. You have spoken this with the greatest truth. 
>For, as it seems to me, you are exhorting me to proceed cc=- 
fidently in this road, although it is arduous and odious to 
many, and to advance through the path of laws, which our 
present discourse has laid open, without omitting any parti- 
cular, when perhaps a journey of this kind will be pleasing 
to others not fewer in number, and, if fewer, not worse.® 


rn 

ἀνοήτων τ’ ἀνθρώπων, i. e. “by some persons really simpletons and un- 
intellectual.” : 

1—! Ficinus has merely “ Quid, hospes, tecum ita dubitasti ? ”” 

2—* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, almost literally, has “ qua certa et 
que dubia mihi videntur.”’ 

8—3 Here again Taylor has followed Ficinus, “ quid te movit.” 

* In lieu of ὀλίγα four MSS. offerbAiyéu, which evidently leads to dAcy’ 
οὐ --᾿ 

8.--.ιδ From this version made Sy Taylor, it is snown beyond all doubt 
that he looked merely to the Latin of Ficinus, and not to the Greek ; which 
is literally—‘‘ For you are indeed exhorting me, as it seems to me. while 
the same road has become hateful to many, and perhaps agreeable to 
others not fewer, and if fewer, not the worse at least, with vom you are 
exhorting me to run a risk, and with confidence to march along the road 
of legislation, now cut out by the present conversation, and to be remiss 
in nothing.” Here although Ast would supp'y the want of the apodosis 
in the latter part of the sentence by repeating » Saar ba after κελεύει, yet 
Ruhnken on Timeus, 128, flt disposed to adopt the correction of § 
critic in Miscell. Observ. ii. 2, p. 307, who proposed to rea‘t, what th 
sense requires in part, ὁδοῦ ἔχεσθαι ἐχθοδοποῦ --- 116 no one has hitherto 
seen that Plato certainly wrote ταυτῆς τῆς ὁδοῦ, “ this road,” not τῆς 
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Clin. How not? 

[15.] Athen. Iam not then remiss. I assert indeed, that there 
are very man}qvriters of poetry amongst us, in hexameters 
and trimeters, laod all the so-called measures, some having 
aimed at seriousness, others at fun; in whose writings very 
many myriads assert that we.ought to bring up suclY of the 
youths as art: properly instructed, and to render them Tull even 
to satiety, by making them to be frequent hearers at the read- 
ing of them, and very learned in them, through having got 
while poets by heart. Bit others say that, selecting the heads 
from all, and bringing to the same point entire sentences, they 
ought to learn them well? by committing them to memory, 
if any one among us_is about to be a good man and wise 
through much experience and much learning. Do you, then, 
exhort me with a freedom of speech to show to them what 
they say correctly or not? 

Clin. Tow not? 

“* Athen. By saying what then upon all these points shall I 
in one word say what is sufficient? I think it nearly some- 
thing of this kind, in which every one would agree with me, 
that each of those? (the poets) have said many things beau- 
tifully, and many the reverse. And if this be the case, I 
assert, that much learning is bringing danger to youthe4 

Clin. How then, and what would you advise the guardian 
of the law to do? 

Athen. Of what are you speaking ? 

Clin. By looking to the pattern of what thing would he 
permit all the youths to ‘learn one subject and forbid them an- 
other? Speak, and do not shrink trom speaking. 


αὐτῆς ὁδοῦ, “the satae road,” and 1 cobably ἔχεσθαι ἀηδοῦς πολὺ, to 
balance the subsequent προσφιλοῦς, and διὰ καλοῦ δεῖ, in lieu of διακε--- 
λεύει,: for thus πορεύεσθαι would be governed by δεῖ, and did καλοῦ show 
that the march was for the sake of what is honourable. 

—! Tht»words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who fol- 
ise ed Gryneeus, who threw them out of the translation of Ficinus, because 
there was no:hing to answer to them ‘n the then existing Greek text, 
which has been subsequently supplied by six MSS. 

? As ἐκμανθάνειν means by itself “to learn by heart,” to avoid the 

_ fautology i in εἰς μνήμην τιθεμένους, I have translated as if the Greek were 
ed ὗ pavtass ϑεν -- 

Ficinus has “‘ poetis,”’ as if his MS, read τῶν ποιητῶν, not rotrwy— 


4 This was the doctrine of Heraclaitus, who said ἡ πολυμαθίῃ νόον ob 
διδάσκει. 
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Athen. My good Clinias, I seem almost in a certain man- 
ner to haye been fortunate. ᾿ 
Clin. About what? 7 
Athen. In not being entirely in want of a pattern. For now, 
after lopking to the discourse, which we ifive gone through, 
from th} frerning up to the pregent moment, not without the 
inspiratipn of some god, as we appear to myself, *I fancy, by 
Zeus, that something has been said by a person in his senses ! 
altogether similar to a kind of poetry. Nor has perhaps any 
- wonderful event fallen upon me, in bding delighted with lookfng 
upon our own discourse, as being collected together.? .For of 
the very many discourses in poems, or spoken thus in prose, 
which I have learnt and heard, they hgve appeared to me to 
be the most moderate of all, and the most fit for youths to hear. 
Hence I conceive 1 could not have to mention to a guardian of 
the laws and an instructor a pattern better than this, or to ex- 
hort the masters to teach boys these subjects, and what are 
next and similar to these, whether a person happens to be go- 
ing through the compositions of poets, or what has been writ- 
ten in prose, or spoken thus nakedly, without being written, as 
being the brothers of these discourses, so as not to neglect them 
in any way, but to write them down; and in the first place to 
compel the teachers themselves to learn and praise them ; 3 and 
not to employ as co-workers the*teachers, to whom they are 
not acceptable; but that such as a person may find giving 
their votes for praise, let him make use of these, and hand over 
to them the youths to teach and to instruct. Here then and 
thus let my tale be brought to an end, after having been told 
as regards the teachers of letterg and letters likewise.’ 
Clin. 4 As regards the argument,‘ stranger, we do not ap- 


δ . 

1— The Greek is ἔδοξαν δ᾽ οὖν μοι παντάπασι, ἴτοτα which I have elicit- 
ed ἔδοξα νὴ Ai’ ἔννῳ τι παντάπασι---- Εος thus ἀποβλέψας will recover, 
what it wants at present, its verb. ; 

? I must leave for others to understand, what I cannot, olgy ἁθρόους. 
From the preceding allusion to the inspiration of some god, it*is quite 
evident, to myself at least, that Plgto’ wrote οἷον évOéovc— as if god-in- 
spired.”* On the corruption of ἔνθεος see mysel{ on Eumen. 17. 

3—5 Of this needlessly prolix matter Ficinus has given this abridg- 
ment, adopted in part by Taylog " et eos, qui non probent, repellat; his 
vero, qui prubant, erudiendos instituendosque adolescentes, cgmmittat. @ 
Sed de literis eorumque magistris jam satis ’’ 

44 Tha words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, aud 
after him by Taylor. — 
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pear to myself at least to have wandered from the subject pro- 
posed. But whether we are right upon the whole .or not, it 
is perhaps difftailt to assert positively. 

Athen. But thij, Clinias, will then become more clear, as 
is reasonable, when, as we have often said, we arriw: at the 
end of this fligression respec.ing the laws. pale. 

Clin. True. ae 

[16.] Athen. After the grammar-master is not the harp- 
master to be spoken of? | 

Clin. How not? ᾿ 

Athen. I fancy that, if we recollect our previous discourse, 
we assigned to the harp-masters what was suited to the teach- 
ing and the whole of education in things of such a kind. 

Clin. Of what kind of things are you speaking ? 

Athen. We said, I think, that the Dionysiacal singers of 
sixty years of age! ought to have pre-eminently a fine per- 
ception of rhythins, and the compositions of harmonies, in 
order that ?(some one, through knowing well) the imitation by 
melodies, when it is well or ill done, at what time an affection 
how violent soever may happen to the soul,? may thus,® by be- 
ing able to select the resemblances of the good (soul) and those 
of the contrary one, reject. the latter, but bring forward the 
former, and hymn to and enchant the souls of the young, 4 
and invite each of them, while following him on account of 
the imitations, to be led on® to the possession of virtue. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. For the sake, then of these matters, it is requisite 


1 This mention of singers of six-y years old, having a fine perception 
of rhythms, seems very strange. For at that period of life all the finer 
perceptions have geneially ceased to ext, at least in northern climates, and 
still more in the southern ; where the faculties of man are more early deve- 
loped, and more carly decay. In ii, p. 670, B. § 11, the age is fifty years. 

3- For the sake of the syntax, without which it is impossible to get 
satisfactori!y at the sense of an ancient author, I have translated as if, 
instead 8f ἐν τοῖς παθήμασιν bray ψυχῇ yiyynrar—the Greek were ori- 
ginally εὐγνοὺς, πάθημ᾽ ὅσον ὕταν ὃν *'vyy γίγνηται-- 

. In lieu of wy τις, the, sense seems to lead, as I have translated, to ὧν, 
οὕτως--- 

‘—¢ The Greek is ὑμνῦ καὶ ἐπᾷάδῃ ταϊριτῶν νέων ψυχαῖς. Ficinus has 

“6 adolese:ntium auribus concinant trahantque eorum animos—” 

§ The Greek is ἕπεσθαι---συνακολοθοῦντας--- But as Fivinus has “ imi- 
tatione quadam perductos,” I suspect he found in his.MS, ἄγεσθαι, as 
I have translated, 
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for both the harper and his pupil to use the sounds of the lyre, 

1 for the sake of.the clearness of the chords, hy bringing out 

sounds in accordance with sounds.! But (ag regards) the dif- 

ference and variety of the sounds of the lyge—the chords pro- 

ducinggsome melodies, and the poet who composes the strain 

others “and moreover? others by their. making the thick3 

and, thes thin, the swift and the slow, the sharp and the flat, 

agree with or opposed to each other respectively, and by 

adapting similarly all the varieties pf rhythms to the soynds 

of the lyre, it is not lawful‘ to bring all such thfngs as these 

before those, who are about to extract quickly in three years 

what is useful in music. For contraries, confusing each other, 

produce a difficulty in learning. But it is requisite that the 
young should be as quick as possible to learn. For the subjects 

of education enjoined upon them are of necessity not trifling 

or few. However, our discourse, as it proceeds, will, together 

with time, point them out. To such matters relating to niusic, 

let the teacher thus attend. But the melodies and words, of 
what kind and what it is meet for the choir-masters to teach, 

have been all previously discussed ; and we have said that, by 

being consecrated and adapted each to festivals, they ought to- 
be of service to the state, by contributing to a pleasure of a 

happy kind.® 

Ckn. And this too have *youdiscussed with truth. 

Athen. Most truly indéed.® And let him, who is chosen the 
ruler as regards music, receive these rules from us, and let him 

1—1 1 confess I hardly understand what Plato is aiming at. Ticinus 
has “ expressionis gratia, que ex canoris fidibus provanit, et vocibus vo- 
ces consonas reddere.” Ast refers to dlisteire de l’Academie des Inscript. 
T. iii. p. 199. Cousin adds T. 8, p. 9, and 35, and’ T, 37. 

* From the words καὶ δὴ καὶ ig evident that some participle has dropt 
out of the sentences preceding. 

3 By πυκνύτης is meant, says Martianus Capella, ix. p. 320, quoted 
by Ast, ‘a certain quality composed of three sounds,” which I must 
leave for musical Greek scholars to explain. e 

4 The Greek is πάντ᾽ οὖν ra τὀιαῦτα μὴ--- But one MS. for μὴ reads 
pév—where νόμιμον lies hid; and h€nce I have altered οὖν into οὐ --- 

5. scarcely understand ἡδονὴν ebrvyi—unless it be said that, to use 
the language of Horace, there is a “ voluptas, empta dolore,” which 
** nocet.” e 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylog Ficinus® 
has “ Hac itaque vere distincta electus ad musam magistratus susci- 
piat,” as ifhis MS. read ἀληθέσταζά τοί νυν ταῦτα παραλαβὼν ὁ περὶ 
τὴν μοῦσαν ἄρχων αἱρεθεὶς, without Ἢ: and ἡμῶν. = 

e u % 
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attend to them with a kind fortune. ' But let us deliver them 
relating to dancing and the whole of the gymnastics pertaining 
to the body, iS addition to what has been stated previously ; 
(and) as we have ¢elivered the instruction, that remained re- 
specting music, let us act in ἃ similar manner with rgzard to 
gymnastics. ,For it is meet fur boys and girls to ledrn to dance 
and to practise gymnastics likewise.! Is it not? 

Clin. Certainly. 

gthen. Now for the boys dancing-masters, but for the girls 
daneing-mistresses, would be the better fitted? for going ἢ 
through the occupation. 

Clin. Be it so. 

Athen. Again, let us call the man, who has the most to do, 
the curator of youth; and who, since he attends to the sub- 
jects relating to music and gymnastics, will not have much 
leisure. 

- Clin. Wlow then is it possible for a person, advanced in 
years, to attend to so many things ? 

Athen. Easily, my friend. For the law has allowed and 
will allow him to take to himself as his associates? in such an 
employment, whomever of the male and female citizens he 
pleases ; and he will know whom he ought (to take); and he 
will be desirous 4not to do wrong in these matters‘ while 
5 prudently knowing and reverencing the importance of hisoflice, 
and® being conversant with the reasoning ® that, when youths 


1—1 Such ‘is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has thus trans- 
posed the sentences, “ nos vero, sicut mus cw docendi madum, qui resta- 
bat, adjecimns, ita nync saltationi δι universe corporis gymnastice, cum 
idem reliquum sit, idem quoque adjiciamus :” while Taylor has adopted 
the transposition and thus abridged tl} oviginal, “ But as we have deli- 
vered what remained to be discussed resp:cting music, we shall do the 
roe respreting dancing, and the whole of the gymnastic pertaining to the 

ody.’ 

3.1 haye?tanslated as if the Greek were ἀνεπιτηδείοτεροι, not’ ἀνεπι- 
τηδείοτερον. ; 

3. On this sense of προσλαμβάνειν, ste at Ζ5ο!. Prom. 225. 

4—‘ The words betwe2n the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

, δ - lL have followed,’as Taylor docs Mkewise, Ficinus in transposing 
the order#bf the words αἰδούμενος ἐμφρόνως καὶ γιγνώσκων into γιγνώ 
σκων ἐμφρόνως καὶ αἰδούμενος. 

8 The Greek is λογισμῷ --- ξυνὼν, where Ast would read ξυνεεὶς --- 
Ficinus has “‘ighoret.”” ‘Taylor, “ being well convinced.” 
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have been and are properly brought up, every thing will sail 
on prosperously '{over the sea of life) ;! but if not,? it is not fit 
to state, nor do we state (what will follow) thr gh our vener- 
ating the great lovers of prophets in a new city.‘ 

[17.4 Much then has been said by us On the subjects re- 
lating tOdiuncing and all the movements of gymnastics. For 
under gymnastics we place all the exercises reftting to war 
in archery and every kind of hurling, and the use of the small 
shield, and all the fighting with the large shield, and the tac- 

’ tics of sallying out, and all the maréhing of armios, and {feir 
conduct in camps, and whatever relates to cavalry regulations. 
For all these subjects there ought to be teachers in common, 
obtaining their pay from the state, ang having both men and 
boys as their pupils, and girls and women skilled in all these 
matters—those who are still virgins practising every kind of 
dancing, and fighting in armour, but the women laying hold 
of the science of sallying out,’ and of laying down and taking 
up arms, if for nothing else,® at least for this, that should there 
be a necessity at any time for those, who had been guarding? 
the children and the rest of the city, to leave the town with their 
whole force,’ and to march to a distance from it, the women 
may be sufficient for so much 9 as this. Or, on the contrary, 


_'+1 Taylor has introduced “ the sea of life,” from “in vita” in Fi- 
cinus. 9 

3 The Greek is πλεῖ, μὴ 62—Butan aposiopesis cannot he expressed by 
a prohibitive formula. Plato wrote πλεῖ, εἰ δὲ μὴ----ϑ I have translated. 

3 Ficinus adds, what the sense requiresg ‘‘ quid sequatur,” as if his 
MS. read τὸ ἐπιὸν for ἐπὶ before καινῷ πόλει. ‘i 

* Here again Ficinus has, what is settes suited to common sense, “ per- 
niciosum in civitatem novam omen fugientes.”” For why there should be 
in a new state persons more fondgof prophets thangin an old one, it is not 
easy to understand. 

5 The Greek is διεξόδων καὶ τάξεων. It should be διεξόδων τακτικῶν, 
as just before. 

* Ficinus, “si nullius rei alterius gratia, attamen,” as if pis MS. read 
εἰ μηδενὸς ἕνεκα ἄλλου, dA —as remarked by Stephens. . 

ΤΊ μᾶνο adopted φυλάξαντας, ζουβδιὰ in four MSS., in lieu of φυλάξον- 
τας, which Ast says may be referred to the women. But then Piato would 
assuredly have written φυλαξούσας. Ficinus “has, in an abridged form, 
“sires cogat, ut in militiam visi omnes proficiscantur, possint ips inte- 
rim, si quid adversi acciderit, civitatem defendere.”’, e 

* Uniese I am greatly mistaken, πάσῃ τῇ δυνάμει is an explanation of 
πανδημεὶ. 

® Az to defend thc town. 
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(should it happen,)! ? what is not at all denied to be possible,? 
that enemies from without fall upon it with some mighty power 
and force, wither Greeks or Barbarians, and furnish the 
necessity for a batt|e to take place for the state itself, it would 
surely be a great fault in a polity for the women to hay been 
brought up in soshameful a manner, as not to fight, axeven birds 
do in behalf ot their offspring with the strongest of wild animals, 
nor to be willing to die, and to expose themselves to every dan- 
ger ; but straightway to hurry ‘to sacred places, and to fill all the 
altars and temples, and to bring down upon the race of women 
’ the bad repute® of being the most cowardly of all animals. 

Clin. © By Zeus, O guest, this would be by no means 
seemly, independent of, the cowardice, in any state, where it 
might take place.® 

Athen. Let us then lay down the law so far as this at 
least, that warlike concerns ought not to be neglected by 
women, but that all the citizens, both male and female, ought 
to attend to them. 

Clin. I agree with you. 

Athen. With respect to wrestling, then, we have said some- 
thing ; but that which is, as I should say, the greatest thing, 
we have not spoken of; nor is it easy to speak of it, without 
pointing it out with the body, as well as by word of mouth: 
This then we will determiné, when our language, following 
out acts, shall indicate something clear about the other 
points of which we have spoken; and that such a wrestling is 
in reality of all motions qllied the nearest to a personal encoun- 
ter in battle; and, moreover, that it is requisite to attend to 
this for the sake of that, but net that for the sake of this. 

1 Stephens was the ‘first to see, that as there is nothing to govern the 
infinitive παρασχεῖν something has dropt out here. The missing word 
was, I suspect, τυχὸν, as I have translated. 

24 So Astexplains ἀπώμοτον. With regard to the syntax in ὧν οὐδὲν 
ἀπώμοτον, Stephens suggested, what Ast has adopted, ὃν οὐδὲν ἀπώ- 
poroy. Buftthe sense requires rather ὃ obdap’ ἀπώμοτον--- 

5. With this sentiment Ast compara: a similar one in Lycurgus c. Leo- 
crat. T. iv. p. 229, and Musonius in W¥ttenbach. Philomath. i. p. 159. 

4 Faehse aptiy compara Aisch. S. Th. 165. 

5 The Greek ja καὶ δόξαν. I have translated as if it were, καὶ ἀδοξίαν, 
gimilar to αἴσχορ᾽ ἔχευε in Hom. Οὗ, A. 432, and the passages quoted on 
Menexenuf, ᾿ 14. 

*—6 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 


follows ta the letter, has, “‘ Per Jovert, hospes, et dedecori hoc et detri- 
mnento est civitati.” 
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Clin. Beautifully indeed do you say this. 

[18.] Athen. , Let then thus much be held to have been said 
up to the present moment on the subject of »M#estling. But 
with respect to the other motions of the whole body, the greatest 
part of which a person would, by calling @ a certain dancing, 
call it eorectly, it is proper to gonsider as of two kinds; one 


imitating the solemn in the more beautiful bedics, but the 
othér the depraved in baser bodies. And again, of the de- 


praved there are two species, and two of the serious. Of the 
serious motion one kind exists, wlten bodics of beauty a&d a 
soul of bravery become implicated in war and violent exer- 
tions: but the other, when a temperate soul (being mixed up) 
with a prosperous state and moderate pleasures. Now he who 
calls a dancing of this kind pacific, calls it according to 
its nature. | But the warlike, on the other hand,! which is 
entirely different from the pacific, a person-would correctly 
call Pyrrhic; which imitates the careful guarding against all 
blows and hurlings by leanings away,? and by every kind of 
yielding and leapings on high, together with a lowering of the 
body ; and the contrary to these, which are borne along to 
active gestures in the shooting of arrows, and the hurling of 
javelins, and which attempt to imitate the infliction 3 of all kinds ἡ 
of blows. ‘But that which is erect and braced up in these, 
when an imitation takes place of&good bodies and souls, becom- 
ing straightforward for the most part of the limbs of the body, 
receiving a thing of this kind as right, but the contrary as not 


e 

1—! The Greek is τὴν πολεμικὴν δὴ τούτων: where I cannot understand 
τούτων, nor could Ficinus, who hagomijted it. -For his version is, “ il- 
lum vero a pacifico diversum, Pyrrichen recte quisque vocabit.” I have 
translated as if the Greek were τὴν πολεμικὴν δ᾽ ap, τὸ πᾶν ἄλλην, where 
δ' is due to Ast, 

? Ast and others explain ἐκνεύσεσι by “inclinings away.’ But that 
would be ἀπονεύσεσι : and so perhaps Plato wrote. For ἐκ and a7 are 
constantly confounded in MSS, See Porson Miscell. Crit. Φ' 181. 

* I have translated as if the Greek were ἐμβλήματα, Πυϊομιμήματα, 
which I cannot understand, despite the references to Lucretius ii. 40, 
Virgil Ain. ν. 585, and Livy xxix, 22, made by Ast. Ficinus has simply 
“cedendo,” omitting πασῶν πληγῶν μιμήμαϑα ἐπιχειρούσας μιμεῖσθαι. 

“- Such is the literal tragslation of the Greek, out of which Ast has 
been unable to make any thing satisfactory; and I am equally gn the darle. 
Ficinus has ‘‘in his omnibus arbitrari oportet, quando intrepidus et con- 
stans habitus in membrorum rectitudine et fortitudine adhibetur, recte 
fieri; qnando vero, non recte.”” What Plato wrote, night, however, be 
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right.4 In this way, on the other hand, we must look upon 
the pacific dancing of each,! whether a person lays hold or 
not of the bedtiful dancing, and conducts himself in a be- 
coming manner in the dances of men, acting according to law. 
It is necessary, thef, to separate first the dancing about,which 
there is a doubt from that abgut which there is not <2 doubt. 
Now what is tis ? And how must we separate them ? Sych then 
as is Bacchic, and belongs to those that follow the Bacchants, 
whom some persons, ?calling by the name of Nymphs, Pans, 
Siléuuses, and Satyrs, say chat they imitate, and,? drunk with 
wine, perform? purifications and certain mystic rites, the whole 
of this kind of dancing it is not easy to define, as being neither 
pacific, nor adapted to war, or (to say) what it means. But it 
seems to me that it is nearly the most correct to define it in 
this way, by placing the warlike dancing apart, and apart too 
the pacific, and.to assert that this kind of dancing is not 
adapted to a civil‘ life. Leaving it, therefore, to lie down 
lying there,® let us return to the warlike and pacific dancing, 
as being indubitably ours. Now the kind of the unwarlike 
Muse, and that which honours® the gods and the sons of the 
gods by dancing, ‘will become altogether one kind,’ when it 
“takes place in the reputation’ of doing well. And we could 


.ν 


recovered by a bold conjecture, which it is unnecessary to bring ‘for- 
ward. 

' In lieu of ἑκάστων, which Ast could not understand, nor can I, he 
suggested ἑκάστοτε. Stalbaum says that ἑκάστων is to be referred to τῶν 
ὀρχουμένων. But neither Plato nor any other sensible writer is wont to 
omit words absolutely requisite for the sense and syntax. 

22 Yn lieu of ἐτονομάζοντες ὥς φασι μιμυῦνται, where ὡς is omitted 
by Ficinus, 1 have translated as if thy Greek were, ixovopalovrig τινες, 
φασὶν ὅτι μιμοῦνται, Kai— 

8 From ἀποτελουμένενν, in which, as there is no syntax, there can be no 
sense, it is easy to elicit ἀποτελεῖν, roO— as I have translated, and to 
change the following τὸ into ye— 

4 Instead of πολιτικοῦ, Taylor has “to war,” misled by the preceding 
πολεμικοῦ... 

5. Βιηοθ'κείμενον---κεῖσθαι are not, I believe, thus united elsewhere, in 
δὲ κείμενον lics hid perhaps δ᾽ ἐκβὰλλόμενον, “rejected.” Compare 
Axioch. § 12, ὀήμου παίγνιον ἐκβαλλόμενον. 

* I have with Stalb. adopted τιμῶν, first suggested by Stephens, and 
subsequently found in five MSS. t 
«1_7 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

® The expression ἐν δόξῃ, whether ζόξῃ means “ opinion,” or “ reputa- 
tion,” or “glory,’tis to my mind perfectly unintelligible; and 90 to Fici- 
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make of this a twofold division ; the one, possessing greater 
pleasures, after ye have escaped 'from certain labours there! 
and dangers to what is good; but the other, -When there is a 
preservation and increase of former good things, possessing 
pleasuges milder than them ;? since in nfitters of this kind, 
every ΟΥ̓Έ 15 affected with greateg movements in the body, when 
the plegsures are greater, but with less, when fhey are less; 
and he, who is more orderly, and more exercised in fortitude, 
exhibits less changes of movement; but he, who is timid, and 
unexercised in temperance, the moré vehement ; amd genetally 
every one, who emits a sound, whether in singing or in speak- 
ing, is not entirely able to exhibit tranquillity in his body. 
Ilence an imitation of what has begn said, taking place by 
gestures has produced the whole of the art of dancing. In 
all these occasions, one person amongst us moves elegantly, 
but another inelegantly. Now it is fitting for him, who re- 
flects, to praise many others of the old names, as being gs- 
signed correctly, and according to nature; and to one of them, 
relating to the dancings of those who are doing well, and are 
moderate in their pleasures,* how correctly and at the same 
time musically did he, whoever he was, give a name. For 4 
assigning to them taken all together a name according to rea- 


nus was, I suspect, the whole passage {gom τὸ δή τῆς ἀπολέμον to διαιροῖμεν 
ἄν. For he has thus abridged it in his version, ‘genus autem illud 
muse@, quo in pace et prospcrmatis opinione utimur, deos deorumque filios 
honorantes, bipartito distinguitur.” 

1! Here again I am at a loss in understanding τινῶν αὐτοῦ : and so 
too was Stephens, as regards αὐτοῦ ; for®which he proposed to read 
αὐτῶν, unless αὐτοῦ is to be united, he says, to τὸν μὲν ; from which, 
however, it would be more distant than is customary. ‘lhe idea is never- 
theless caught at by Ast, despite the fact that αὐτὸν could not be united 
to τὸ μὲν, with ἐκ πόνων revay@nterposed ; and geven if it could, in the 
formula τὸ pév—ro δὲ the pronoun is never thus introduced. Both τινῶν 
and αὐτοῦ are omitted by Ficinus in his version, “ alterum enim, cum 
pericula Jaboresque evasimus et bona adepti sumus,” as if his MS. read 
ἐκ piv κινδύνων καὶ πόνων ἡμῶν διαπεφευγότων. τ 

Here too Ficinus appears to have been in the dark, and s8 am I, as 
to the meaning of ἐκείνων : wich he has omitted, and supplicd the 
words “‘ peragi solet,’”? wanting to complete the sense, as if his MS. read 
revoir’ dy in lieu of ἐκείνων. 

3_§ Ficinus has “quod saltationes cunctas moderatorum hominum 
in rebus secundis temperate gaudentium,” as if his MS. read gepi rae 
τὰς ὀρχήσεις τῶν μετρίων, ἐχάντων δὲ μετρίως πρὸς τὰς ἡδονὰς τῶν 
εὖ πραττόντων, which makes a mygh neater sense. 

4 Afte: καὶ there is evidently wanting yap— . 
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son, he called it Emmeleia,'.and established two kinds of 
beautiful dancings, one warlike, called Pyrrhic, the other pa- 
cific, called Entmeleia, assigning to each a’ becoming and 
fitting appellation. ‘These matters it behoves the lawgiver 
to explain by typesbut the guardian of the laws to seek out ; 
and having sought out, to combine dancing with thevvest of 
music, and tddistribute at all festivals that which is suited to 
each of the sacrifices; and having thus made them all holy in 
their order, hereafter to disturb nothing connected with dancing 
or singing. «For it is requisite that the same city and the 
‘same citizens should pass their time as far as possible equally 
in tl e same pleasures,? and live really? well and happily. 
[19.1 The inatters then relating to the dancings of beauti- 
ful bodies and souls, of what kind it has been said they ought 
to be, have been gone through. But it is necessary to look 
into and know those relating to disagreeable bodies and 
thoughts, and of those that are directed to the comicalities of 
laughter, as regards the language, and the song, and the dance, 
and the imitations of all these, done in a comical way. For 
it is not possible to learn serious things without the laughable, 
nor the converse of any thing without its contrary, if a per- 
son is about to be intellectual ; but to do both it would be not 
possible, if a person is on the other hand about to have even 
a little share of »virtue. Butt is meet to learn them for the 
sake ‘of this very thing,’ namely, the not doing or saying at 
any time through ignorance what is ridiculous, when there is 


' T have preserved the Greek word ᾿Εμμέλεια, in which there is an al- 
lusion to μέλος, “a melody,” and ἐμμελ-ἣς, “elegant,” derived from 
ἐν-μέλειν, “to have acare in,” and gicice ἐμμέλεια means “an elegance 
in melody,” an appellation given to tragedy ; while κόρδαξ was that given 
to comedy, and σικιννὶᾳ to.farce, as we earn from Atheneus i. p. 20, E. 

3. ἢ [ have adopted for the most part the version of Ficinus, “sed in 
iisdem voluptatibus civitas eadem perseverans, civesque iidem similes 
semper pro virtbus permauentes,” who probably found in his MS. ἐν δὲ 
ταῖς αὐταῖς, ἡδοναῖς τὴν αὐτὴν πόλιν καὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς πολίτας διά. 
γοντας ὁμδίως---εἰς δύναμιν, instead of ἐν ταῖς δ᾽ αὐταῖς ἡδοναῖς ὡσαύ- 
τως τὴν αὐτὴν πόλιν καὶ πολίτας "διάγοντας: ὁμοίους where since 
ὡσαύτως is witnout sense, and διάγοντας without syntax, I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were, ὶν γὰρ ταῖς αὐταῖς ---τοὺς αὐτοὺς---δεῖ ἄγοντας 
ὁμοίως--- ¢ 
€ 9 In liewof ὄντας, which is superfluous after διάγοντας, Plato proba- 
bly wrote, what I have translated, ὄντως --- 

‘4 Ficinus has “ hujus—” For his MS. read αὐτοῦ---τούτου, more 
correctly than αὐπῶν---τούτων--- 
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no need of it; but (it is proper)! to order slaves and hired 
strangers to imjate things of this kind ; ‘but, for no serious 
study of them to exist at any time, or for any free person, either 
woman or man, to be seen learning them, ? but for some novelty 
of im#ations about them to always appéar.2. Thus then let 
whatever are the sports pertainiag to laughter, which we all call 
comedy, be laid down both by our language aftd law. But 
should any of the serious poets, who, they say, are occu- 
pied on tragedies, come to us and ask—Shall we, O strangers, 
come to your city and country, or not, and bring our poetry 
and act? it? or how is it decreed for you to do in matters of 
this kind? what answer to this should we correctly give to 
these divine men? This to myself indced it, seems good to 
say—O most excellent of strangers, we are ourselves, to the 
utmost of our power, pocts of a tragedy the most beautiful and 
best. For the whole of our polity consists in an imitation of 
a life the most beautiful and best, which we say is in reagJity 
the truest tragedy. You, therefore, are poets, and we too 
are poets of the same kind, being your opponents in art, and 
antagonists in the most beautiful drama, which true law alone 
has naturally completed,‘ as is the hope in us. But do not 
think that we shall so easily suffer you to fix your scenes in 


‘ T have inserted δεῖ, which mighhave been easily lost after d&— 
2? Such is the literal version of the Greek, καινὸν δὲ ἀεί re περὶ 
αὐτὰ γίγνεσθαι τῶν μιμημάϑων : where since τῶν μιμημάτων is plainly 
superfluous after αὐτὰ, Plato wrote, I suspect, καινὸν δὲ ἀεί ποτε περὶ 
αὐτὰ γίγνεσθαι, ὅτων μιμήματ᾽ ἢ: i.e. “ but to ever appear new to the 
subjects of which these are imitations; Where καινὸν would apply to a 
person and not toa thing. Ast indeed saysthat the reason for the novelty 
in the imitations is, that, if the same“subjécts were, repeated, people would 
become accustomed to them; for he perhaps remembered the lines of 
Pupe, who says that, 9 baa 
‘Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated it needs but be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, admire, and then embrace.” “ . 


But so far was Plato from patronizing any novelty in ludicrous imitations 
of comedy, that he would not admit even the gerious ones of tragedy. 

? Ast has mistaken the meaning of ἄγειν here, as shown by his refer- 
ence to Xenoph. K. Il. iii. 3,@, φέροντας καὶ ἄγοντας, where the expres- 
sion is in its usual military sense of carrying off dead plunder,@nd drivit®, 
off the living. 

“ Instevd of ἀποτελεῖν πέφυκενρ one would have expected ἀποτελεῖν 
κατὰ φύσιν ἔχει, similar to ‘‘ potest perficere” in Ficinus. 
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our place of meeting, and, introducing players with beautiful 
voices, and who talk louder thar. we do, to speak in public be- 
fore our childreh and wives and 411 the masses not the same 
things as we do about pursuits, but for the most part even the 
most contrary. Fo? we should be ourselves nearl + quite 
mad, and the whole state too, ghould it permit you té do what 
has been just' now mentioned, before the magistrates shall 
have decided whether you have composed what is to be spoken 
and fit to be brought forward or not. Now then, ye children,! 
offspreng of the tender Muses, we will, after first showing your 
odes? by the side of ours to the rulers grant you a Chorus; 
if what has been said by you shall appear to be the same as, or 
better than? that by us, but if not, we shall never, friends, 
be able to do so. Let then these be the customs, ordained 
by laws, relating to all kind of dancing and the teaching of 
them, that separate are the affairs of slaves, and separate 
those of masters, if so it seems good to you. 

Clin. How does not this seem good, at least for the present ? 

[20.] Athen. ‘Three things however still remain for the 
free-born to learn; one is computation, and what relates to 
numbers; but that, which measures, length, breadth, and 
depth, is a second one; and the third that, which (measures) 
the orbits of the stars, (and) how they naturally march with re- 


1 Ficinus has “‘viri,”’ either because his MS. read ὠνδρες instead of 
παῖδες, or because he disliked with the tantClogy in παῖδες---ἔκγονοι. 

* As the Athenian speaker and his friends were not the Archons, 
they could not say of themselves that they would grant the writers of 
tragedy a chorus, or refuse ont. Hence there is evidently some error in 
δώσομεν and δυναίρεθα : which it is easy to correct, if we bear in mind 
that Plato has merely put into prose, “what he found in verse, probably in 
the Μαλθακοὶ of Cratinus, to this effect: Νῦν δ᾽ tre, παῖδες μαλακῶν 
Μουσῶν, ᾿Επιδείξαντες τοῖς ἄρχουσιν Πβῶτον τὰς ὑμετέρας wide Κἂν 
μὲν ταῦτ' ἣ καὶ βελτίω Tad παρ’ ὑμῶν λέζεεντα γένηται, Δώσουσ᾽ ὑμῖν 
χορόν" εἰ δ᾽ αὖ μὴ, Διδόναι ποτ’ ἂν οὐχὶ δύναιντ᾽ dv: where most op- 
portunely one MS. according to Bekker reads γένηται in lieu οἵ φαίνεται, 
and another atcording to Stalbaum omits λεγόμενα. The verses of Cra- 
tinus Were spoken probably by the Chorus at the end of the play, where 
the author anticipated a victory, and gave the audience to understand that 
he had ready for productior other comedies as good as, if not better than, 
the present one. 

,? Ficinus alone has what the sense requi.es, “ nostris,” i.e. βελτίω ἢ 
τὰ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν, instead of βελτίω τὰ wap’ ὑμῶν. 

4 The Greek is ἐν αὖ δεύτερον. But εἷς δεύτερος could not be thus 
united. Plato wrote ὡς ὁν αὖ δεύτεον--- For ὡς is thus perpetually 
joined to a participle. 


ον 
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lation to each other. On all these it is not requisite for the 
roany to labour fp a nicety, but only some few; of whom, as 
we advance, we Will speak towards the end (of vur discussion). 
'For so it will be becoming.! But such as are necessary for 
the mapses, it has been very correctly said@&ven by boys,? that 
it is shameful for the many not to know. However it is neither 
easy ngr altogether possible to search into allthings accu- 
_ rately ; but whatever is necessary among them, it is not pos- 
sible to throw aside. And it seems that he,’ who first spoke 
proverbially of the deity, that not éven a god wild ever ag ‘any 
time be scen contending against necessity, (said so) looking to 
this, namely, such necessities ‘as, I conceive, are at least5 di- 
vine ; since, (if he said so) of human necessities, to which 
the multitude look when, speaking in this manner, it would 
be the most stupid by far of all their speeches. 

Clin. What then are those necessities for instruction, O 

_ guest, which are not such, but divine ? = 
Athen. . I think they are those, which he, who does not 
practise, nor in any respect learn, will never become either a 
god, a demon, or a hero among men, competent® to undertake 
the care seriously of mankind. And he would want much of 
being a divine man, who is unable to tell either one, or two, 
or three, or, in short, even and odd, or in any respect to 
know how to number, or to refRon nights and days, and is un- 
skilled in the revolutions of the moon, the sun, and the other 
stars. There is then much folly in the notion that all this 
education is not necessary for him, who is about to know the 
most beautiful subjects of instruction. But of what kind is 
each of these, and how many dhey dre, and when they are to 
be learnt, and what with some, and bard apart from others, 

e ) 


οὶ The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

3 In licu of καί πως, to which Ast objects, I have translated as if the 
Greek were καὶ παισὶν--- Compare “ pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, Si 
recte facies,”’ in Horace. νά 

3. Namely Simonides, as shown py iii. § 12, n. 

‘—‘ Stephens was the first to @uggest ἀναγκῶν, subsequently found in 
two MSS., in lieu of ἀναγκαίων. For Ficinus hes “ divinis necessitatibus.”’ 

5 Despite the attempt of Dorville on Chariton, p. 419, to defend re, I 
have adopted ye, as proposed® by Heindorf on Protag., § 87, which both 
Ast and Stalbaum have neglected to notice. Bekker consic€rs τέ a3 an 
interpolation. 


Ps I have omitted δυνατὸς, which Ast acutely saw was the explanation 
of ηἷος. : 
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and the whole combination of them, these are the subjects, 
which a person ought to learn the first ; and, awith this instruc- 
tion as the gtide, to go on to the rest. For thus a necessity 
has overtaken him naturally, with which we say no divinity 
contests at present; or ever will contest. 0 

Clin, What has been assested at present, Ὁ guéSt, seems 
to have been somehow truly asserted, and you speak according 
to nature. 

Athen. Such is the case, Clinias. But it is difficult for 
a pérson, who has previously arranged thus for himself, to lay 
down laws in this manner. But ii it seems good to you, we 
will lay down laws for ourselves in a more accurate manner at 
some other time. 

Clin. You secm to us, guest, to fear our habit of ignorance 
on matters of this kind. You do not, however, justly fear. 
Endeavour then to speak, concealing nothing on this account. 

Athen. I fear the very things you are now speaking of ; but 
I fear much more those, who have indced laid hold of these 
points of education, but have laid hold of them improperly. 
For an ignorance of all things is by no means a dreadful thing 
nor slippery,! nor yet the greatest evil; but much skill and 
great learning united to an improper education, is a calamity 
much greater than these.? 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

[21.] Athen. It is necessary ther, to say that the free-born 
ought to learn of each of these subjects so much as the great 
mass of boys in /Egypt learn together with their letters. For, 
in the first place, the rules relating to reckoning have been so 
artlessly devised for chiliren, that they learn it in sport, and 
with pleasure ; (for there are)? distributions of certain apples 


a ¢ oP 

1 T have translated as uf the Greek were not E®OAPON, but SPAAE- 
PON. 

31 cannot understand τούτων : nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 

3 In the whole of this description of the manner, in which the boys in 
Egypt were taught numeration, there is a sad want of perspicuity; so 
much so that Atheneus, in xv. p. 6/1, <., has taken upon himself to solve 
what he calls a Platonic problem, by saying, that in the allusion to the 
apples and chaplets, the plilosopher meant something of this kind: ‘ He 
wanted to discover a number, by which al! might have an equal share, 
wtil the last guest had entered, either of apples or chaplcts. I assert 
then, that the number 60 divided into 6 fellow-drinkers, i» able, to com- 
plete the equality. For I know that jowards the beginning (of our dis- 
course), [i. p. 4, E.] we stated that not more than five persons supped 
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and chaplets, the 1 the same numbers being adapted to 
more and at the same time to fewer:! ang in the case 
of pugilists wrestlers, ?the assessorships and co-allot- 
ments? 3in turn and in successive order,? and ‘how they 
exist @aturally ;4 and, moreover, when Alaying, they mix 
phials of gold, and copper, ang silver, and other things of 
this kind, and some distribute them whole,® adapffing, as I said 
befére, ‘to their sports the use of necessary numbers ; and thus 
they benefit those, who are learning to draw up and lead out 
armies, and to arrange encampments,® and te regulyte a 
household, and cause in short the men’ to be more useful 


together; but that we are as many as the grains of sand, is evident. Now 
the number 60 will commence in this way»when the, drinking party is 
filled up to six., The first comer to the meeting receives 60 chaplets, 
half of which he gives to the sccund, and each has therefore 30; and di- 
viding them all again with the third comer, each has just 20; and, sharing 
again in like manner with the fourth, just 15; with the fifth, just 12; and 
with the sixth, just 10. And thus is completed the equality of the chaplegs.” 
In which passage I have every where changed EX into EI(, and omitted 
γίγνονται after δεκαπέντε. But as there is not a word in Plato about the 
number 60, the whole of this explanation is evidently the fanciful interpret- 
ation of some over-clever commentator. But for the express quotation in 
Atheneus of μήλων τέ τινων διανομαὶ, 1 should have said that Plato 
wrote μήλων τετμημένων διανομαὶ καὶ στεφάνων ὕλων. For thus the 
apples cut up and the whule chaplets would answer to numbers fractional 
and integral. 

1! 1 confess I do not exactly understand what is meant by the words 
between the numerals; I cowld have understood perfectly πλείοσιν ἅμα 
καὶ ἐλάττοσιν ἁρμοττόντων ἀριϑμῶν τῶν ἰόντων κοινῃ, cai—i. e. ‘the 
numbers being adapted to the more and fewer likewise of those who had 
come in common,” Φ 

3...» Ast suys that in ἐφεδρείας and ἕυλλήξεως there ἀ an allusion to the 
custom of appointing by lot a third eumbat&yt, who was to contend with 
the conqueror in a preceding contest, as showg by Sristoph. in Baro. 791. 

3_3 The Greek is ἐν μέρει mgi ἐφεξῆς rai But one MS. omits καὶ 
ἐφεξῆς correctly. For the two expressions mean the same thing. Cor- 
rectly too one MS. omits καὶ. 

4—* How the ἐφεδρεία and σύλληξις can be said to take place naturally, 
I cannot understand. e 

5_§ Here again I am at a loss. _All would be intelligible, Were we to 
read, what Plato probably wrotes i) οὐ πλέας ἢ πλέας, in lieu of καὶ ὅλας 
πως. For “the full” and “ not full’? would express whole and fractional 
quantities. 

® In lieu of καὶ στρατείας, emitted by Ficinus, two MSS. read orparo- 
πεδείας, which leads to στρατοπεδεύσεις, as in p. 813, E. r 9 

* Here again Ficinus omits τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, as being superfluous at 
least, and scarcely intelligible. Tye antithesis in ἐγρηγορότας seems to 
lead to μᾶλλον ἢ τοὺς νωθροτέρους, “ more than the indolent.” 
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themselves to themselves, and awake; and after this in the 
case of measurements, relating to length, breadth, and depth, 
(since they say)! that there is naturally inhe,eat in all men 
a certain ridiculous and disgraceful ignorance on all these 
points, they liberatu:them from this. 

Clin. What and what kind,of ignorance do you mean ? 

Athen. My-dear Clinias, I too, having altogether late in 
life heard how we are affected on these points, have felt a 
wonder ; and it seems to me, that it is the situation not of 
hutugn beings, but rather of certain swine-like animals ; and 
I have been ashamed not only of myself, but of all the Greeks. 

Clin. About what? Tell us, guest, what you mean. 

Athen. 1 will tell you; or, rather, I will point it out to you 
by asking a question. And do you give me a short answer. 
You surely know what length is ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And what breadth is? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And that there are these two things, and that a 
third of these ? is depth ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Does it not, then, seem to you, that all these may 
be measured by each other ? 

Clin. Yes. ι 

Athen. Imean length by length, qnd breadth by breadth ; 
an that depth is naturally capable of being measured simi- 
arly ὃ 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. But, if some α these, can do this neither 3 violently 
nor quietly, but sore qan, and others not,‘ and yet you ima- 
gine that all (can), 1.0’ do you cor zeive yourself to be situated 
with respect to these ? 

Clin. Badly, it is evident. 


1 ¥ havé inserted “since they say,” to complete the sense. The Greek 
1s περὶ ἅπαντα--φύσει. But ἐπεὶ might easily have dropt out before 
περὶ, and φασὶ corrupted jnto φύσει. 

In lieu of τούτων, which I cannot understand, Plato wrote I imagine 
ἔτι αὖ τι ὃν--- , 
ὋΣ 9 Inegddpa, says Ast, there is an allusion to the same word in the 
answer of Clinias ; and hence, to preserve the antithesis, Plato added ἠρέμα. 
For otherwise he would have written μᾶλλον and ἧττον. 
3 That is to say, some quantities are incommensurable, and others not. T. 
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Athen. But again, as regards length and breadth against 

depth, or length gnd breadth against each other, do not all of 
‘us the Gree ink, touching these questions, thus, that they 

can be measured against each other in some way ? 

Cliq. Entirely so. 

Athen. But if this be at no t{jme and by no means possible, 
and yet all the Greeks, as I have said, think it¢ts possible, is 
it ot fit, that, being ashamed of them all, we should thus 
address them,—O ye best of Greeks, this is one of the 
things, which we said it was base not to know. Sut is jt*hot 
altogether beautiful to know things necessary (to be known) ? 

Clin. How, not? 

Athen. And in addition to these, there are other things 
allied to them, in which many errors, the sisters of those 
{errors ],' are produced in us. 

Clin. What are these ὃ 

Athen. Those relating to quantities that are commensurable 
and not commensurable, by what nature they exist. For it is 
necessary that he, who reflects upon them, should distinguish 
them, or be altogether a person of no mark ; and it is meet? by 
throwing out problems to each other, and, being engaged in an 
amusement more agreeable than the pebble-game? of old men, to 
have a love for contention in a pursuit worthy of all attention.‘ 

Clin. Perhaps so. At leastit seems that the pebble-game 
and this education are vegy® different from each other. 

Athen. These subjects then I assert, Clinias,,the youths 
ought to learn. For they are neither hurtful nor difficult ; and 

' Ast has properly rejected ἁμαρτημάτων as an interpolation. 

3 In lieu of AET the sense requges SEX as I have translated. 

5 So I should have translated πεττεία at Qharm. § 47, Alcib. i. § 15, 
and here in v. § 9. For thoughghe modern Cyaughts is the nearest ap- 
proach to the Greck πεττεία, yet there seems to Nave been some difference 
in these two games. Wrongly therefore have I translated πεττείαν, ‘‘a 
game of dice,” in the Statesman, § 38, as shown By Phedr. p- 274, Ὁ. 
πεττείας τῳκαὶ κυβείας. δὰ 

4 Instead of ταύτων, which I cannot understand, I have translated as 
if the Greek were πάντων- ἢ 

5 All the MSS. read οὐ πάμπολυ--- Stephens was the first to suggest 
καὶ πάμπολυ, found subsequently, according tf? Stalbaum, in the margin 
of a solitary MS. For Ficinys omits the negative. But as καὶ has no 
meaning here, I should prefer rov— On the confusion of oy and ποῷ 
see Porson at Hecub. 300. Winckelmann refers to his note on Plutarch 


Erot. p. 217, but what he says there [ know not, for I have never seen 
the book. 
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when they are learnt, combined with sport, they will do. be- 
nefit, but never a hurt, to our state. But, if any one says 
otherwise, let‘us hear him. Nga! 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. If then \hese things appear to be so, it is evident 
that we shall decide in their favour; but appearing to be not 
80, they willeLe decided against. 

- Clin. Evidently so. Mow not? 4 

Athen. Let then these be laid down as belonging to neces- 
sary instructions, in ordei that what relates to the laws may 
not be (done) by us in vain. 

1 Clin. Let them be laid down.! 

Athen. (For they are) as it were pledges from the rest of 
the polity, which may be dissolved,” if they should in no re- 
spect receive kindly* us, who propose them, or you, who 
establish them. ᾿ 

Clin. The condition you propose is just. 

122,7] Athen. After these then look to the instruction re- 
lating to the stars, whether this being chosen for youth pleases 
us, or the contrary. 

Clin. Only speak. 

Athen. And yet there is respecting them a subject of great 
marvel, and to be endured at no time and by no means. 

Clin. What is this ? . 

Athen. We say that we ought not,to search after the great- 
est god,‘ and the whole order of the world, nor to be busy in 
explaining the causes (of things); for itis not holy. It seems 
indeed, that, if the very contrary took place, it would take 
place correctly.” z? 

Clin. How say you, 

Athen, What is, sjated is a paradox, and some one may 
think it is not suited to old men; but when any one conceives 


1—! I have assigned the words κείσθω μέντοι to Clinias. ᾿ For μέντοι, 
following:a word repeated, always indicates the assent of the party thus 
repeating the word, as I have shown on Hipp. Maj. § 12, n. 2. 

—? [ confess I cannot understand the words between the numerals: 

3. Ast says that φιλοφρυνῆται means “be agreeable.” But φιλοφρον- 
εἴσθαι has always elsewhere an active sense, Hence I am at a loss here 

* Gor the τῷ meaning of the whole sentence. 

4 On this celebrated saying of Plato Ast has referred to a host of 
writers, who have alluded to it, from Cicero De N. D. i. 12, to Theodo- 
retus. 
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that instruction is something beautiful, and true, and advan- 
tageous to agiyend likewise in every respect acgeptable to the 
deity, by no ner of means is it possible not to mention it. 

Clin. You say what is reasonable. But shall we find an 
instru@tion of this kind in the case of theMtars? 

Athen. All we Greeks, so to say, tell, O ye good men, a false- 
hood respecting those mighty divinities the Surf‘and Moon. 

Clin? Of what kind is the falsehood ? 

Athen. We say that they never proceed in the same path, 
and that there are some other stars with them, to which we 
give the name of planets. 

Clin. By Zeus, you are saying, guest, the truth. For in 
the course of my life, I have often seen myse]f the morning 
and the evening star, and certain other stars, never proceeding 
along in the same track, but wandering entirely. And we all 
know that the Sun and Moon !are perpetually doing so.! 

Athen. These then are the things, Megillus and Cligias, 
which 1 assert our citizens and youths ought to learn respect- 
ing the gods in heaven, so far as this ?about all these matters, 
so far? for the sake of not blaspheming them, but of offering 
sacrifices ever with good-omened words, and piously in prayers 
approaching* them. 

Clin. This indeed is right, if, first, it is possible to learn 
that, of which you are speakirf¥ ; and next, if we.are not at 
present speaking properly about them, yet after learning, we 
shall speak so of them. Thus much do I go along with you; 
ard that a thing of this kind must be learnt. Do you, then, 
endeavour to explain entirely that these things are so, and we 
will together follow you as yous disclles. * 

’ 

J—! The Greek is δρῶντας ταῦθ᾽ & dei—wh ἐν is perfectly unintelli- 
gible. Hence Ast would read ταῦτα dei, similar δ “semper hec facere ” 
in.Cornarius. But Ficinus has ‘‘errare semper ‘gmnes cognovimus: ” 
Plato wrote, I suspect, ὁρῶντες ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα Okie de. “ on looking at 
them we know that they run hither and thither.’’ On theeconfusion of 
ὁρῶντες and δρῶντες see my remarks in ‘road. Proof. p. xxii, and on 
ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα, found in viii. § 5, ῃ, 835, B., see at Eumen. 95.. 

*—8 The Greek is περὶ ἁπάντων τούτων piypt—where μέχρι is re- 
peated unnecessarily, whatever Ast may say to the contrary; and περὲ 
ἁπάντων τούτων, omitted by Vicinus, have nothing to which they can be 


referred. I suspect that we ought to transpose them after εὐβημεῖν 02° 
and read περὶ ἁπάντων τούτων ἐν yapg— 


5. I have translated as if the Greek word was formerly ἐρχομένους, not, 
as at present, εὐχομένουρ. ᾿ 
x2 
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Athen. It is not easy to learn what [ am saying, nor is it 
on the other chand altogether difficult, nor is it: » matter of a 
very long time. ‘And the proof is, that, altijugh I myself 
have heard these things, neither recently ' nor formerly, I am 

. able to render them manifest in a little time. And yét had 
they been difficult, I, who amfin years, would not have been 
able to explain them to you, who are in years, 

Clin. You say what is true. But‘what is the instruction, 

«whieh you call mervellous- but which you say it is fitting for 
the youths té learn, and yet we are ignorant of ? Endeavour to 
speak about it, at least tothisextent, with the utmost perspicuity. 

Athen. I must endeavour. The notion then, thou best of 
men, respecting the Sun and Moon and the other stars, that 
they are planets, is not correct ; but the very contrary is the 
case. For each of them perpetually traverses the same path, 
being not many, but one, in a circle; but they appear to tra- 
vercc many. And that, which is the most swift of them, is 
not rightly thought to be? the slowest, and contrariwise the 
contrary. Now if such is the case naturally, but we do not 
think so, if we had such notions respecting the horses, that 
run at Olympia, or of men contesting in the long course, and 
we called the swiftest the slowest, and the slowest the swiftest, 
and, passing our encomiums, celebrated the vanquished as the 
victor, I think we should not attach our praises properly, nor ἡ 
in a manner agreeable to the racers, >being men.3 But now, 
when we err in the very same manner respecting the gods, do 
we not think that, what,‘ when it took place there, would be 
then ridiculous and incorrect, takes place here at present (not 
well) in the case of the gods. 

Clin. Ridiculous, I,m aware, entirely.° 

1 From “nuper ” in Ficinus, Stephens suggested νέον, found subse- 
quently in one MS., in lieu of νέος : which should otherwise be νέος ὧν, 
to which νέως ir *uree MSS. seems to lead, or else to νεωστὶ, which 
Winckelman.: prefers. 

41 have translated as if the Greek were εἶναι, not av— 

S$? The words between the numerats Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, 
has omitted; for he saw that ἀνθρώποις could scarcely thus be mentioned 
singly after the preceding trawy and ἀνδρῶν... Hence Plato wrote, I sus- 

* cpect, ἀνθρώποις ἵπποις τε, hot ἀνθρώποις; οὖσι. 

4 I hav. translated us if the Greek were οἵδ᾽, ὅλως, not οὐδαμῶς--- 

5 1 have adopted the notion of Ast, that Plato wrote οἰομεθ' 3—not oi6- 
pe8a—He should have elicited likewise ἐνταυθοῖ οὐκ εὖ from ἐνταυθοῖ 
xai—as I have translated. 
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Athen. It is not then an act acceptable tq the divinity, 
when we hymn to the gods what is false. P 

Clin. Maniatue ; ifesuch is the case. 

Athen. If then we can show that such is the case, all these 
subjeats are up to this point to be learns; but, if we cannot 
show it, we must dismiss them ;, and let this be thus laid down. 

Clin. By all means. o 

[23.°] Athen. It is then proper to say now, that the legal in- 
stitutions relating to the instruction of childhood, have regchgi, 
their end. And it is requisite to reflect in a similar manner 
upon hunting and every thing else of this kind. 1 For it ap- 
pears that the office of a Jawgiver is not merely that of laying 
down laws; but that he ought to make use of what is a mean 
between admonition and laws;! an idea that has often oc- 
curred to us during our discussion ; for instance, (when we 
were speaking) about the bringing up of the very young. For 
we said there were things not to be mentioned; and. that, 
speaking of them as laws laid down, we thought the notion? 
to be full? of folly; but laws having been written in this 
way, and the whole of a polity (laid down),‘ the praise of 
ἃ citizen pre-eminent in virtue is not then perfect, when any 
one says that he, who ministers the best to the laws, and 
obeys them the most, is the good man; but this would be 
said more perfectly, that h@is so, who leads a life with- 
out stain,> through beigg obedient to the writings of the 
party, who lays down the laws and distributes praise and 
blame. This is the most correct language for the praise of a 


'—! Such is the literal translation of FiXnus. Thateof the Greek is less 
intelligible. ‘* For it seems almost that, wh is ordained by the lawgiver, 
is for some other purpose than for the lawgivcy to Be freed (from trouble), 
and that there is something elsegn addition to ‘he laws, which is naturally 
something between admonition and laws.” Instead however of ἐπὶ μεῖζον 
εἶναι, which Ast would defend, Stephens vaste’ ἐπὶ μεῖζον ἰέναι: 
while the Bipont editor prefers ἔτι μεῖζον εἶναι, οὈϊλὲ ed from the version 
of Corparius. - 

5. In lien of εἶναι, which I cannat understand, nor could ΑΒξ, as ig evi- 
dent from his unsatisfactory explanation, I have translated as if the 
Greek were ivvovay—For there would be thug a Platonic play upon ἔν- 
ψοιαν-- ἀνοίας γέμειν--- See at Phileb. § 57, n. 56. Ficinus has, what 
Taylor adopted, “idque tentare dementis esse.”’ 

* This is the happy restoration by Cornarius of γέμειν for ye μὴν. 

4 Ficinus alone has “‘ republica constituta,” required by the sense. 

* Ficinus omits dxparov— Wigckelmann suggests ἀκρότατος. 
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citizen ; and the legislator in reality ought not only to write 
down his la ‘8, but in addition to the law4 to, write down, 
interwoven with them,! what seems to him to We beautiful and 
not beautiful; and the tip-top citizen should establish firmly 
these no less than ἡ. hat are bound down by fines imposed by 
the law. And we adduce ag a witness the subject of our 
present discossion ; for it will show more clearly what we 
mean. For hunting is a thing of wide extent, comprehended 
,AN,paesent under nearly one name. For there is much hunting 

of aquatic arimals; much of those that fly; and still more of 
those on land, not only of wild beasts, but that which? it is fit 
to consider as the hunting of men, I mean’ in war, and much 
too is the hunting in the way of friendship, of which one part 
brings praise, the other blame. The thefts too of robbers and 
armies are huntings. The legislator, therefore, who establishes 
laws about hunting, can ncither leave these unnoticed, nor, by 
imposing regulations and fines on all, lay down laws of a men- 
acing kind. What then is to be done in cases of this kind? 
4Qn the one hand, the legislator ought to praise and blame the 
business of hunting,‘ relating to the labours and pursuits of 
youth ; and on the other hand, the young man ought to hear and 
obey, and neither pleasure nor labour ought to prevent him 
(from doing so); but let him honour what is mentioned with 
praise, rather than what has been laid down by law, and are 
accompanied with threats, united to fimes relating to each, 5and 
perform what is enjoined.5 ‘This being premised, the praise 
and blame of hunting will follow in a becoming manner. For 
that, which makes the sous of young men better, belongs to 
the person praising, by to the party blaming that, which 
(effects) the contrary. (‘Let us then speak of what follows in 
order, addressing the’ young men by a prayer—O friends, 
never may any desire or love of fishing by sea, or of fishing 
with a hook, seize’ you; nor, generally, of labouring to catch 

\ Ficinus omits νόμοις ἐμπεπλεγμέτα. 

5 1 have translated as if the Greek wefe ἣν, what the syntax requires, 
not τὴν»-- . 

ϑ er aheuk correctly δά εὐ τὴν ye—in lieu of τήν re— 
« *—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ oportet ut legislator, qua in 
venatione,“iaudanda sunt, laudet; que contra, vituperet.’”” 

5. δ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. " 
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any aquatic animals with an osier net,! either when you are 
awake or asleep ὦ May no desire ever come upga you to catch 
men at sea, nofto rob them, which would make you cruel and 
lawless hunters! And never may it come into your farthest 
thoughts? to commit thefts ip the county and city ; nor let a 
desire, full of cleverness, but neta very liberal one,‘ come upon 
any young person to catch birds. The hunting then and catch- 
ing*of fand animals alone remains for our athletes ; of which, one 
kind, performed by those sleeping ® ever δ in turn, and call 

turnal, belongs to sluggish men, and is not worthy ef praise ; nor 
yet the other (of thoseawake),’ which, enjoying a remission from 
labour, does by nets and snares, and not by the victory of a soul 
fond of labour, get the savage strength of wild beasts into its 
power. That hunting then of quadrupeds alone remains as the 
best of all, performed with horses and dogs, and by the bodies 
of the parties themselves ; over all of which animals they get 
the mastery by running them down, and inflicting blowg_and 
hurling darts, the parties themselves, to whom tere is any care 
of possessing a godlike bravery, being engaged with their own 
hands in the hunt. Of all these matters then in the shape 
of praise or blame, Ἰοὺ this discourse have been spoken; and 
let this be the law. Let no one hinder these truly sacred 
hunters from hunting, wherever they please. But no one 
shall ever suffer any person ἯΙ any place to engage in noc- 
turnal hunting with doga® and ropes. And let him not prevent 

i The nets, to which Plato alludgs, are still°in use in England for 
catching eels especially, and are called eel-baskets. 

? This allusion to catching fish, whenathe fisherman is asleep, will be 
best understood by knowing that nets are\generally st over-night ; when 
fish are more eager in their search tor food than guring the day. 

2 Ast, dissatisfied with εἰς τὸν ἔσχατον vdiy, Would reject those words 
. ag an interpolation; or, omittin® only νοῦν, rein@ εἰς τὸν ἔσχατον “to the 

man of lowest character,” referring to Aristotle Rolit. vii.1. Stalb. would 
expel εἰς and νοῦν. I should prefer εἰς τὸν ἐκ ἘΜ νον τ Fici- 


nus omits ἔσχατον entirely. Winckelmann woulu’>14d εἰς τὸ ἔσχατον, 
referring to Herodot. vii. 229. Ὁ: 

‘—* Ficinus has “jucunda vensatio, servilis magis quam libera.”” But 
αἱμύλος is not “ pleasant,” but crafty,” as shown by myself on Atsch. 
Suppl. 1035. e 

* Ficinus seems to refer τῶν εὑδόντων to the animals. 

4 In the unmeaning αὖ liés hid adei—as 1 have translated. e 

τ Instead of τῶν διαπαύματα, Winckelmann suggests τῶν ἐφρηγορότων 
Starratpara—what I have adopted. 


® In lieu of κυσὶ Grou a: pronase to read ἄρκυσι, whom Ast and the Zu- 
rich editors have followed. 
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fowling in uncultivated places and in mountains; but any one 
who may be present shall forbid it in cultivated,and 1 sacred 
‘holy! places, and a person catching fish, exc@p¢ in ports or 
sacred rivers, and marshes or pools; but in other places let it 
be lawful for him tkscatch them, provided he does nottuse a 
mixture of juices.?, Now, therefore, it is proper to say, that the 
legal institutions respecting education have arrived at their end. 
Clin. You may well say so. 


f 


BOOK VIII. 


[1.1 Crose upon these it is for us to regulate and lay down 
by law, in conjunction with the Delphic oracles, festivals, 
(and)3 what (are to be) the sacrifices and the divinities, to 
whtiu it wilt he better and more advisable for the state to sacri- 
fice, and at what time, and how many in number. Of these mat- 
ters,” I think® it will be perhaps nearly our business to lay 
down some by law. 

Clin. Perhaps so, as regards the number. 

Athen. Let us then speak first as regards the number. 7 For 
let there be? of three hundredvand sixty-five ®nothing want- 
ing ;° so that some one® of the magistrates may always sacri- 


'_1 The Greek in ne MS..is ἱεροῖς ἁγίοις : where Ast would reject 
ἁγίοις as agi. The six others read ἀγρίοις : which seems to lead to 
ἱεραῖς ὀργάσι--- On the word! ὀργὰς see Ruhnken on Tim. p. 195 

? This is the earliest allusioy to the custom, still prevalent in England, 
of catching fish by putting p/isonons*or stupifying drugs into the water. | 

3 I have translated &s εἴ καὶ had dropt out before αἵ τινες, and thus 
met the objection first syq7.ed by Stephess against the want of syntax. 

4 Although θεοῖς οἵστισιν might be defended by the passages produced 
by Lobeck on Ajac. ay. , ed. 1, yet here one would prefer θεοὶ, olertoww 
—and so in Aristor= Barp. 889, Ἕτεροι γάρ εἰσιν, οἷσιν εὔχομαι θεοῖς 
—Brupck οὐ, ΠΥ adopted θεοὶ, found in some MSS. 

® In lien of ἔνιά γ᾽ abrwy, where γγ is useless, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
τούτων, as I have translated. u 

* One MS. has ἂν elvge νομοθετεῖν, evidently an error for ἂν οἶμαι 
νομοθετεῖν, which I have adopted. : 

7— Inatead of ἔστωσαν, Ficinus has “ dportere censeo,” tranalated by 

aylor, ‘ §-should establish.”” ¢ a 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. ες 

9 In lieu of ὕπως ἂν μία γέ τις, I should prefer ὅπως ἂν ὁσημέραι τις--- 
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fice to some god or demon in behalf’ of the city, and the peo- 
ple,' and thajr paoperty. And let the (holy) gnterpreters, 
and the priests,“And: the priestesses, andthe prophets, being 
assembled together, with the guardians of the laws, ordain 
what & was necessary for the legislatoy'to omit. ?For it 
is requisite ‘that these should take notice of things omitted.? 
For the law will say that there are twelve festivals to the 
twelVe gods, from whom each tribe has its name, and that 
persons are to make to each of these monthly sacrifices. and., 
dances, and musical contests, and to assign the gymnastic 
exercises, in a manner befitting both to the gods themselves, 
and the several seasons ; and to distribute the female festi- 
vals likewise, such as ought to be separated from the men, 
and such as ought not. Moreover, the festivals of the gods 
below, and such as are to be called celestial, and what is 
attendant on these, must not be mixed together, but must be 
separated in the twelfth month, sacred to Pluto,? persons 
paying rites according to law: nor must pers@ns feel, like 
enemies, an ill will towards that god, but they must honour 
him, as being even the best to the race of men. ‘For the 
communion between soul and body is not better than the 
separation, as I affirm, speaking seriously.4 Besides, it is re- 
For Plato meant to say that there ought to be a sacrifice daily ; for he knew 
that the year consisted of 365 days. With regard to the word ὁσημέραι, 
it is found twice in Aristophangs, and is to be restored again for σήμερον, 
as I remarked in the Cl. Jl., No. 37, p. 130, although μία ye τις might 
be supported by at least a dozen passages. 

' Ficinus has “se ipsis,” from whence Ast would read αὑτῶν. He 
should have suggested ἀστῶν, unless it te said that αὐτῶν agrees with 
πολιτῶν, to be got out of πόλεως. Sag Porstn on Elec. 22. 

3.- So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficin\s, “gam derelictorum cog- 
nitores istos esse oportet.”” The Greek is καὶ δὴ καὶ αὐτοῦ τούτου χρὴ 
γίγνεσθαι ἐπιγνώμονας τοῦ παραλειπομένου τοῦ 'υς τοὺς αὐτοὺς : where 
καὶ δὴ καὶ, “ moreover,” is an absurdity, for the\ense requires καὶ γὰρ, 
and τοῦ παραλειπομένου is an evident explanatios, of αὐτοῦ τούτου: to 
say nothing of the unmeaning τούτους τοὺς αὐτοὺς,“ “gege the same.” 
Plato wrote in Greek καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὺς τούτου χρὴ γίγνεσθαι ἐπιγνώμονας--- 
answering to the Latin οὗ Ficinug. ἢ 

* In like manner during the 12th month the Saturnalia were celebrated 
in ancient Rome. ° 

‘—* I must leave for otherg to explain the relevancy of the sentiment 
between the numerals. It is beyond my comprehension. Upless 1 ane 
greatly mistaken, there is a lacuna here, in which it was shown that the 
union of body and soul was opie by the agency of the celestial gods, 
and the separation by that of the infernal; and that both were equally kind 
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quisite for those, who are about to distinguish these suffi- 
ciently, to have this notion, that this our aity ja such, as no 
one will find another like it, of those at present, as regards 
the leisurely employment of time, and the power over things 
necessary for existence. But it ought, like a singlt indi- 
vidual, to live well. Now ts those living well, it is neces- 
sary for this‘ to be present the first, namely, 'that persons 
should neither injure others,! nor be injured by others. Now 
agf.¢hese, the former is not very difficult ; but it is very 
diffieult to possess the power of not being injured ; nor is it 
possible to perfectly acquire it otherwise than by becoming 
perfectly gord.? The same thing also takes place in a city, to 
which, when it. is good, there is a life of peace ; but of war from 
without and within, when it is wicked. And as this is the case 
nearly every where,’ each must exercise themselves in war, not 
during a war, but during a life of peace. It is necessary then 
foy2.cit; scendued with intellect, to exercise itself in war, for not 
less than one day in each month, but for more as it may seem 
fit to the rulers, without taking thought of cold or heat, both 
the men, and the women and the boys, ‘in order that all may 
be prepared,’ when it shall somehow® seem good to the rulers 
to lead forth the people in a mass, °and sometimes in portions.® 


toman, while living and dead, if heenly acted during hfe piously towards 
both. With regard to the sentiment that death is not inferior to life, 
Stobeeus will furmsh plenty of passages in‘ Tit. cxx. ᾿ 

1! | have adopted the reading found im the text of two MSS., and the 
margin of one, μήτε αὐτοὺς ἀδικεῖν ἄλλους, similar to “ut nec ipsi aliis 
nec alii ipsis injuriam inferarit’? in Ficinus, where ἄλλους, wanting in the 
rest, has been supplied, as required by the antithesis; on which see my 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 157. «Pexhap$ however Plato, τὸ μήτ᾽ ἀδικεῖν μήτ᾽ 
ἀδικεῖσθαι, as we find-Adavey, δάκνεσθαι in Aristoph. Βατρ. 886. 

3 Fora perfectly gogdinan cannot be injured; because he, who is in- 
jured, is deprived of sojae good. Now virtue is the property of a perfectly 
good man; but this ¢/unot be taken away. T. 

3 I have trangl2+-f as if the Greck were πάντη, not ταύτῃ--- 

‘‘ The 184s between the numerals have been adopted by Taylor 
from the‘Latin alone of Ficinns, ‘‘ uf omnes parati sint.’’ 

5 The Greek is ὡς wavdnpiay: whece ὡς is unintelligible. Ficinus has 
βίον παρα μου δὴ which leads to πως. Winckelmann suggests παν- 

npig— 

*_6 The words between the numerals aye omitted by Ficinus, and after 
‘nim by Saylor. The Greek is τότε δὲ καὶ κατὰ μέρη : where Stephens 
would read τοτὲ, adopted by Ast and Stalb. But though τότε is some- 
times found in the second clause, wi.h the omission of it in the first, yet 
here Plato wrote, I suspect, either τότε δ΄ ad or iviore— 
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° 
And it is meet! to devise some beautiful sports, together with 
sacrifices, thgt cestain festival-battles? may takg place, imi- 
tating as distinctly as possible the battles in war ; and it is 
meet to distribute rewards of victory and valour to each of 
these, 2nd to make encomiums upon, and @ouse of, each other, 
according as each may conductehimself in the contests, and 
through the whole of life, >by decking the party, who has been 
thouthf to be the best, and dispraising him, who has not.3 
But, in the first place, let not every qne be a poet on such sahy_- 
jects, but let him be a person not less than fifty years of age; 
nor, in the next place, such of those, as possess poetry and 
music sufficiently in themselves, but have neves done any 
honourable and conspicuous act, but such as gre good men 
themselves and held in honour by the state, and have been the 
doers of honourable deeds. (And)‘ let the compositions of 
such persons be sung, even although they may not be naturally 
musical. But let the decision on these matters he sith the 
instructor of youth, and the other guardians of 6 laws ; and 
let them® assign, as an honour to them® alone, a freedom of 
speech in songs ; but to the others let there not be this liberty ; 
nor let gny one dare to sing a song, which has not been approved 
of by the guardians of the laws, who are to decide, not even 
if it be sweeter than the hymns of 7 Thamyris and Orpheus ;? 
but such sacred poems as have, ‘after being decided upon, been 
dedicated to the gods; and such as, being the poems of worthy 
men, scattering blame or praise on certain parties, have been 
adjudged to do a thing of this kind wjth moderation. 

[2.1 The same things, I assert, ovght to take place similar- 
ly, both among men and woman, respecting war, and the li- 
berty of speech in poetry. But itis meézt far the legislator to 
bring the question before hémself, and 1+ scast about it with 
this discourse—Come, what citizens shMjl I, after having 


Mase, 

? I have translated as if the Greek were AEI not AEI. ‘im, 

* These festival-battles would beynow called sham-fights, dccurring 
on certain holy-days. . 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

‘ [have translated as if καὶ had dropt out altel καλὼν --- 

* I have adopted οὗτοι δὲ, suggested by Ast, for rovro— 

8. Ficinus has “ probis viris,”” adopted by Taylor. - 

7—1 In the time of Plato there was some poetry afloat, attributed to Or- 
pheus: but this and another passagegin Ion, § 4, are the only two, where 
8 similer allusion is made to the existing poetry of Thamyris, 
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nourished the whole state properly, bring up ? Ought they not 
to be the combatants in the greatest contegts, to whom there 
are ten thousand antagonists ? Entirely so, sdffie one speaking 
with propriety may say. What then, if we had brought up 
boxers or combataxts in boxing and wrestling united, Ur per- 
sons contending in any other-contests of this kind, should we 
have met! them in the contest. itself, not having ourselves 
fought with any one at a former time? Or, if we were pugil- 
jstg..should we not have Jearned to fight many days previous 
to the contest, and laboured hard in imitating all such things 
as we should be about to adopt at that period,? when we were 
contending for victory ? And should we not, with the view of 
coming the nearest posgible to what is similar, have put on box- 
ing- gloves? instead of the cestus, in order that the blows and 
the avoidance of blows might be practised as sufficiently as pos- 
sible? And should there have happened to be a deficiency of 
fellow-c2mpatants, should we not, through dreading the laugh- 
ter of the“srnseless, have dared to hang up an inanimate 
image,‘ and practise ourselves against it? And if we were in 
want both of animate and inanimate adversaries, should we 
not have ventured, in some desert spot, to fight even with a 
shadow® against ourselves ? Or, for what else would any one 
say that this practice in moving the hand took place ? : 
Clin. For nearly nothing else, O guest, than the very one 
you have just now mentioned. δ ; 

Athen. What then, will the warlike portion of the city dare 

1 Ficinus} mistaking the meaning of ἀπήντων, has rendered the passage 
‘‘itane in ipsum certamen edyceremus, ut cum nullo antea unquam pug- 
naverint :᾿ and ifis mistake i followed to the letter by Taylor. 

3. Instead of εἰς τόζε, F*cinus seems to have found in his MS. ἐν τῷ 
ὄντι, for his version is “ip vero certamine,” adopted by Taylor. 

4 The Greek is opt pac, literally “‘valls,” from which it is evident, 
that by σφαῖραι were, neant what we call in England “ boxing-gloves,” 
that have on the out:.de a semi-spherical projection; while by the word 
ἱμὰς, literally ἡσττ duong,”” was meant ‘‘a leather strap, studded with iron 
nails,” celled 1h Latin “ cestus,’’ which, as we learn from Theocritus, Id. 
xx. 3, was put round the knuckles, fiot only to protect them, but to cause 
the blow to be heavier. 5 

4 Such was the practic. of the Romans, as we learn from Juvenal vi. 
246, Senec. Epist. xviii. 6, and Vegetius de Re Milit. i.-11, ii. 23, quoted 

ΦΥ Ast; who might have referred to the Laches, ὁ 1, where the fighting 

« in armouf was probably something of a similar kind. 

: § On this cecapayia, Ast refers to Virgil, Zen. v.376; Plato, Rep. vii. 
5; Apolog. § 2; and Schol. on Phildstratus Heroic. p. 393, ed. Boiss. 
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on each occasion to go to the greatest of contests, worse pre- 
pared’ than cpmbatants of this kind, when it gs about to 
fight for life, and for children, and property, and the whole of 
the state. And will not then the legislator, fearful lest 
these gymnastic exercises with each othg should appear to 
some persons ridiculous, lay dowa a law, and ordain that per- 
sons are to act the soldier each day in a little way without 
germs and cause the dances, and the whole of gymnastic exer- 
cise, to tend together to this point? yand will he not likewise. 
ordain that some of the gymnastic exercises for instaace,! 
either greater or less, are to last for not less than a month ; 
and that persons are to enter? into contests with each other 
through the whole country in seizing upon places, and making 
ambuscades,’ and by ‘imitating the whole of war in reality,‘ to 
fight with boxing-gloves, and to make use of darts somewhat 
dangerous, and as near as possible to the hurling of real ones ; 
in order that the sport may not be altogether withe-% a.fear 
from each other, but cause some terror, and thueyater a man- 
ner, show who is the man of mettle, and who is not; and by 
distributing correctly honours to some, and disgrace to others, 
he may. render the whole state through its (whole) life useful 
for a real contest. And morcover, should any one happen to 
die in these contests, that, as the death was involuntary, he 
may lay down that the homicide shall, after being purified 
according to law, be puresin hand; reflecting that when not 
many men die, others will be born again not inferior; but 
when fear, as it were, dies, in all thesg cases he will no longer 


1 This is the only passage I remempcr to‘have met with, where οἷον or 
any word is introduced between οἱ δὲ and ~«vegz-and even here it is 
omitted by Ficinus; whose version however is not sufficiently elose to 
enable us to see what he found iff his MS. a 

*— Ast would reject re καὶ ἐλάττους, as being rt only at variance with 
the train of thought, but omitted hkewise by Ficmus. But he forgot 
that in péiZove καὶ ἐλάττους, for τε is properly omitted’t,+gne MS., there 
is an allusion to the πανδημίᾳ ἢ κατὰ μέρη mentioned in § 1, and that 
καὶ is to be taken in the sense of ἡ, a& shortly afterwards καλλίω [re] καὶ 
ἀσχημονεστέραν. For other examples see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 173. 

I have translated as if Plato wrote apidNag-edptdAwpévoug—xKai ποι- 
oupevane ἐνέδρας, not ἁμίλλας --- ποιουμένους --- ἁμιλλωμένους καὶ ἐν- 
ἐδρας--- Φ 

4 In lieu οἵ ὄντως one MS, has ὄντος. Neither word is ackri®wledged 

by Ficinus. Que would prefer οὕτῳς, and unite it to σφαιρομαχεῖν. 
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be able to discover a test of the better and the worse; which 
is, in 180 sgall degree, a greater evil to.a state than the 
other. = 

Clin, We will agree with you, O guest, that he ought to 
lay down matters ef this kind by law, and direct the attention 
of the whole state to them. , 

[3.1 Ather. Do we then all of us know the reason, why in 
cities at present no such dancing and contest exist, scarcely af 
= time or in any manner, except to a very small extent! 

nail we sey that this happens through the ignorance of the 
masses, and of those who have laid down laws for them ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. By no means, O blessed Clinias. But it is proper to 
say that there are two causes of this, and very sufficient too. 

Clin. What are they ? 

Athen. One is, that, through the love of wealth making the 
whole gf time to be without any leisure? for the care of other 
things exe at, private property, on which the soul of every 
citizen is hanging, it can have no care for other things but 
of daily pecuniary gain; and whatever learning or pursuit 
leads to this, every one individually is most ready to learn and 
to practise, but he laughs down all the rest. It is proper there- 
fore to mention this as one reason, why a state is unwilling to 
engage seriously in this or anyother honourable and excellent 
pursuit; but through an insatiable desire of silver and gold 
is willing for every man to undergo every art and artifice, 
both the more beautiful and the more base,? if he is about to 
become wealthy, and to engage in a line of conduct holy and 
unholy, and thoroughly disgra-eful, and to feel no annoyance, 
if only he possesses the power, like a wild beast,‘ to eat all 


. 

1 Namely, “ the invd‘antary destruction of a few individuals.” T. 

* From hence it ig.vident that the favourite doctrine of the Political 
Economists of the z.esent day, that “time is money,” is older than they 
are, probably q.ware of. : 

_ > With this passage may be compared the celebrated one in Horace 
i. Ep. 1. 65, “‘rem facias, rem, Si possis, recte ; si non, quocunque modo, 
rem. ‘ 

4. Instead of θηρίῳ Stephens was the first to suggest θηρίον, adopted 
by Ast and Stalb. Winckelmann conceives that γαστρὶ has been erased 
‘Sefore καϊνψάπερ θηρίῳ, answering to “ ventri” in Ficinus, “‘veluti pecora, 
ventri ac veneri serviant.”” 
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kinds of things, and drink likewise,' and to obtaif all satiety 
in all forms of venereal enjoyments. ͵ 

Clin. Rigi. ἢ 

Athen. Let this then be put down as one reason, which I 
assignas preventing states from practising? any thing else 
that is honourable or what relates to war sufficiently ; but by 
causing the naturally well-ordered to become merchants, and 
ship ywners, and servile ministers, and the brave to be rob- 
bers, and house-breakers, and guilty of sacrilege, and fond of | 
war, and tyrannical, it destroys, and greatly so 4,sometimts,” 
those who were well-disposed but unfortunate. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Why should I not call those in every respect unfor- 
tunate, to whom there is a necessity by feeling hingry through 
the whole of life and neglecting their own soul to be per- 
petually engaged in a contest ? 4 

Clin. This, then, is one reason. But what do you aagign, O 
guest, as the second ? oo = 

Athen. You have very properly reminded me. 

5 Clin. This insatiable search (after wealth)® that makes 
each person to be without leisure, is, as you say, one impedi- 
ment to each practising what relates to war. Beit so. But 
tell us the second. 

Athen. Do I seem to have not spoken, but to have wasted 
time through a want of readiness ? 

Clin. You do not. But you seem to us to reprobate, as 
through hatred, a custom of this kind more than is becoming, 
in the language which has just now fallen from you.’ 


2 

1 Although ὡσαύτως might perhaps*stani, yet 1 should prefer ἀσώτως--- 
“‘intemperately.” See at viii. § 6, « 

? Thave omitted here ἐῶσα, Which is evident) out of its place, and 
translated as if ἐῶσι, ‘‘ neglecting,” followed τὴν ζύχην ἀεὶ τὴν αὑτῶν in 
the next speech of the Athenian. εν 

5— The Greek is ποιοῦσα καὶ μάλ᾽ ἐνίοτε--- But'szs-qp0a is evidently 
superfluous after the preceding ἀπεργαζομένη. Plato wre, | suspect, 
what I have translated, ἀπόλλυσι κιδὶ μάλα ἐνίοτε--- 

4 Instead of διεξελθεῖν, Ficinfs found some word answering to his 
“‘cruciare,” probably διεξαθλεύειν. 9 

* This speech belongs rather to Megillus. For otherwise Clinias will 
be found to repeat his previouf request. @ 

* Ficinus alone has, what is required by the sense, ‘‘ divitiarftn—” 

‘—! The worda between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
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Athen. You find fault with me, guests, most correctly ; and 
you shall haar, as is reasonable, what is after this. 

Clin. Only speak. 

Athen. I say, then, that the not-polities, of which we have 
often spoken in our, previous conversation, namely, &- demo- 
cracy, an oligarchy, and a tyranny, are the causes of this. 
For in these there is not a single polity; but all may most 
justly be ealled states of sedition. For not one willingly rules 
over the willing, but willingly over the unwilling, and this 
always with some compulsion. And as the governor fears the 
governed, he never at any time willingly permits a person to 
be handsome, or wealthy, or strong, or brave, or altogether 
warlike. ' These two then are nearly pre-eminently the causes 
of all things, but of these they are really the pre-eminent.! 
But the polity for which we are now giving laws, avoids both 
these. For it leads a life of the greatest leisure; and (the 
people\ere free from each other, and will, I think, become from 
these laws“..1° lovers of money the least. So that such an 
establishment of a polity would alone of all existing at present, 
probably and according to reason receive at the same time the 
instruction that has been gone through, and the warlike sport, 
which has been perfected correctly at least by description. 

Clin. Correctly (said). 

[4.1 Athen. Is it not then next in order to these for us to 
have a recollection of all gymnastic contests, so that we may 
attend to such of them as appertain to war, and lay down the 
rewards of victory, but to bid farewell to such, as do not apper- 
tain. But what they are, it is better for them to be detailed 
from the beginhing, and to etablish by law. And, first, must 
we not Jay down what appertains to running and swiftness ? 

Clin. We must lay them dowr 

Athen. Now thé@rquickness of the body is altogether of all 
things the most qnpertaining to war ; one kind connected with 
the feet, ag’-the other with the hands; that of the feet being 
requirell for running away and overtaking, but (of the hands) 

"Δ Such, according to Ast, is the liferal translation of the Greek; but 
of their meaning he say nothing, nor can I explain what he understood 
by them, What Plato really wrote, might, I think, be recovered by a 
eonjectuge. To my mind he certainly did not write what is found in the 
text at present. Ficinus has “ Haw due omnium quidem quodammodo, 
horum certe precipue caus sunt.’’ 
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I the fight in close conflict and the standing up ‘together re- 
quiring strepgth gnd vigour.' 4 

Clin. How ποῖ ὃ ἢ 

Athen. But neither of them without heavy arms possesses 
the gatest utility. é 

Clin. For how should they 9. 

Athen. The crier, then, shall first invite the runner in the 
stadiurfi, as he does now at the games. And the rinner will 
enter, having a shield; for we do not put down rewards:.fez 
the light-armed soldier. He, who is about to*contend by 
running in the stadium, ?will enter the first with his arms; 
but the second, he (who is to run) the doubleds course; the 
third, he (who is to run) the horse course; the fourth, more- 
over, he (who is to run) the long course ;? and the fifth, 
3 whom we shall startthe first with his arms on,’ is to run a dis- 


- 1! Ast, justly objecting to the omission of χειρὺς or χειρῶν, required 
to balance ποδῶν, proposed to expel ἰσχύος, as being supers’ wits Sefore 
ῥώμης, and to insert in its place χειρός. But Schurfexhas shown that 
those two words are frequently united. ‘Io myself the error seems to be 
‘rather in μάχῃ καὶ σύντασις, for which I would read ἁψιμαχία καὶ σύσ- 
τασις, where ἁψιμαχία would necessarily carry with it the idea of a 
fight at close quarters, Suidas has opportunely ‘Aymayia’ συναφὴ 
μάχης. ᾿Αππιανός. 

3. 1 According to Ast, the whole course was divided into four parts. 
The first was called the Στάδιον, consisting of 125 paces = 625 feet; the 
second was called Δίαυλος, because the distance being a straight line, 
like a pipe, was the double uf the stadium, and persons run from the 
starting post of the stadium to ifs winning post, and back again; the 
third called Δόλεχος, was six times the length of the stadium, and some- 
times seven, as may be inferred from Soph. Bl. 717; the fourth, Ἵππειος, 
was, according to Pausanias, twice the AravAog, or fous times the length 
of the stadium. Now if such was the case, it seems strange that the “π- 
metog should be mentioned after the Δόλεχος, and Still more strange that 
if the course was called “Im7reoc,gis it scems to havg been from Euripides 
in Electr. 824, that Plato should call it égiwatovse from whence Ficinus 
was led to render καὶ τρίτος, ὁ τὸν ἐφίππιον, by ‘xtertius, qui equis,” as 
if the question were here about a person riding on h-rseback, as well as 
running on fvot, an interpretation at variance with thetghole train of 
thought. Μ᾿ . 

#3 After “the fifth,” Ficinus elone has, what is required by the sense, 
and adopted by Taylur, “ qui leviori armatura oryatus,”’ antithetical to the 
πάλιν βαρύτερον just afterwards. This however is not the only variation, 
for he thus transposes the nexe sentences, by writing after “ornatus”— 
“‘quem primum sexaginta stadiorum spatio ad aliquod templu.@ Martis 
perventurum immittemus; alius etiam graviore armatus armatura, brevius 
ac planius spatium cursyfus,"’"—whefe not only has he omitted ἐπονομά- 
ζοντες, which is here perfectly unintelligible, but inserted ‘‘alius,” ‘to 
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tance of sixty stadia! to a certain temple of Mars ; and again call- 
ing by name¥-another) heavier armed to contend jn a (shorter 
and) smoother road ; and again, another who is an archer, and 
having all the dress of an archer, (to run) a hundred stadia 
while engaged in thy contest, through mountains and all’kinds 
of country, toa temple of Apoljo and Artemis; and after estab- 
lishing the contest, we will wait for them, until they arrive, 
and we will then bestow upon each victor the prize. ‘ 
tonfclin. Right. i 

Athen. Lt us then consider these contests as of three 
kinds; one of boys, another of beardless youths, and a third 
of men. Ard for the beardless youths we will lay down two 
thirds of the whole course; but for boys the halves of these, 
2when contending with archers and armed men.2 With 
respect to females, for girls not yet arrived at puberty and un- 
dressed,? (we will establish) the stadium, and diaulum, ‘and 
horse-eek<se, and the long course,‘ for them to contend® in 
the course itself, ®but to those, who are thirteen years of age, 
the communion remaining until marriage, for a period not 
longer than twenty years, nor less than eighteen.6 And 
clothed with a fitting dress let them descend to the contest in 
these courses. 

And thus much concerning the contests of men and women 


answer to the following τὸν δὲ ἄλλον, and ‘‘ brevius,”—likewise, which if 
not absolutely neccessary, certainly renders the sentence more clegant. 
With regard to Ast’s explanation of the common text, it is not such as 
will, or indeed should, satisfy any one. 

' To this passaze Spanheim thinks that Callimachus had an eye, when 
he says in EH. in Pall. 23, that*the Soddess had δὶς ἑξήκοντα διαθρέξασα 
διαύλους, to show heft power to do twice as much as a mortal runner. 

3. 3 The German tyanslator Schulther, as I learn from Ast, found some 
difficulty here, which 3c st has endeavoured to master by rendering the 
Greek as if it were εἴψε τοξόταις ὥς sire καὶ ὁπλίταις ἀμιλλωμένοις, 1. e. 
“ whether contendisg as archers or heavy-armed.”’ 

3: From thgtxpression in Eurip. Hec. 933, μονόπεπλος---Δωρὶς ὡς 
κόρα, on® might infer that the girls were not completcly naked; although 
the contrary would sccm to be the cas> from the passages of Anacreon 
and Duris, quoted there by the Scholiast. 

:S—* I suspect the worfis between the numerals are an interpolation. 

5 I cannot understand ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ δρέμῳ. Plato probably wrote ἐν 
“αὐτῶν τα δρόμῳ, “in their own course.” From which it would be seen 
that the females had a course of their own. 

6—6 Such is the literal version 4f the Gres, which Ast has endea- 
voured vainly, I think, to explain. I cannot understand it. 
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in running. With regard to trials of strengthgin the place 
of wrestling, and such things, we will establish what are 
sow considered heavy contests, namely, the fighting in heavy 
armouy, by one contending with one, and two with two, and 
up to fn with ten. But what and to what extent it is re- 
quisite for a person not to suffers or to do, to gain the victory, 
just as recently in the case of wrestling, the parties con- 
versint with that exercise have laid down laws, relating to 
what is the work of a person wrest%ing well, or not; 80. .¢ is 
requisite to invite parties skilled in fighting with arms? and 
to request them to lay down laws, as to who is justly the 
victor in contests of this kind, and what regtlation shall 
determine likewise the defeated party. *And let*the same laws 
be laid down respecting the females up to the time of marriage. 
And it is requisite for us to oppose to the contest in boxing and 
wrestling united the whole of the art of the light-shield soldier, 
where parties contend with bows, and light shields, an@Short 
spears, and in the hurling of stones from the Wand and from 
slings ; and to lay down lawson these matters, (and)! to distribute 
legal honours ?and victories? to the party conducting himself 
the best on these points. After this it would be in the order of 
events for laws to be laid down respecting equestrian contests. 
There is not, indeed, much need of horses, nor many of them, 
at least in Crete; so that of necessity there is less attention 
given to the rearing of Rorses, and the contests with them. 
For not one of you‘ is in any respect 5the rearer of a chariot,5 
and there would be no ambition founded on reason to any one 
on this point: ὅ80 that for us to establish competitors in a 
pursuit, which does not belong® to the country, would be for 
us to have no mind, and to seemenot to possess it.6 But -by 
proposing rewards for singlé horse contests,.and for colta, that 
have not shed their first tecth, and for those that are between 

1 T have translated as if καὶ τοῦ had dropt out between viague and τῷ--- 

4? ‘The words καὶ τὰς νίκας I suspect are an explanation of ea γέρα. 

51 do not remember to have mef with another passage, where d7o- 
διδόναι has this meaning. Plato*wrote, I suspect, ἐπιδόντι, “ who had 
improved "For such is the constant meaning ϑὲ ἐπιδιδόναι. 

Stephens reads ὑμῖν for ἡμῖν, from “ vestram” in Ficinus. 


5—§ To explain the strange expression dpparoc—rpogeic, gst say# 
that ἅρμα is here used for “ equus,” as {‘currus” is in Latin. But the 
usage is found only in pggtry. ἢ 

46 ‘Taylor has ΑΝ ας “So that it would, be foolish to establish con- 
tests of this kind,’’ ᾽ 


Υ2 
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full-grown lyorses and colts, and to those that are full-grown, 
we should inoduce an equestrian amusemer, suited to the na- 
ture of the country. Let then there be on these points, accord- 
ing to law, a contest and a love of contests, and let there 
be granted to the Ph, larchs and Hipparchs a decision it com- 
mon respecting all the coutses themselves and those, who 
descend into them as competitors with their armson. But by 
establishing contests either in gymnastic exercises or for those 
wethout arms here, we st.all not correctly lay down the law. 
But 4s an archer on horseback, or a javelin-hurler, a Cretan 
is not useless, so that there will be! for the sake of sport a 
strife and ceutest in these points. But it is not fit to force 
females by laws relating to these matters and by ordinances 
touching a sharing in common, But if from their previous 
education, proceeding to a habit, their nature admits of it, and 
there is no reluctance in boys? and virgins to take a share, 
(it isPf8ptr) to permit them and not to blame. 

[5.] Ifere‘tnen has there now completely come to an end 
the plan for contending and the learning of gymnastics on 
such points, as we labour in contests, and such (as we learn) 
under ? masters day by day. And of music, moreover, the 
greater part has been gone through in like manner, and the 
matters relating to the Rhapsodists, and those that follow after 
them, and whatever contests of choirs necessarily occur at 
festivals, and will be orderly arranged in the months, and 
on the days, and in the years,‘ assigned to the gods and those 
with them,®> whether the; are distributed into triennial periods, 
or quinquennial, or in whatever way or manner the gods have 
given an idea respecting their arrangement. Atthat period too 
it is meet to expect that the contests of music will take place, 
when ordered by Zhe prize-distriouters and the instructor of 
the youths, and the guardians of the laws; who, on meeting 

1 Since wazg.cannot be united to an imperative, I have translated as 
if the Grzek’were ἔσται, not ἔστω. A few passages may indeed be pro- 
duced to gainsay this canon. But they all admit of an easy correction. 

2 By παῖδες are meant here, what ure called a little before ἄνηβοι. 

3 To support the synt.:x, Stephens was the first to read ὑπὸ διδασκά- 
λων, suggested by “sub magistris,” in Ficinus. The idea has been 
tadoptedyhy Ast and Stalb. I should prefér καθ' ἡμέραν ἐν διδασκάλων, 
with the usual ellipse of οἴκῳ. And so Winckelmann, who refers to 
Protagor. p. 325, F. and Alcibiad. i, p. 110, B 

4 Ficinus has, what is more natural, “ diebus ἣν onsibusque et annis.” 

5. Instead of μετὰ θεῶν, Ficinus has “ demonibus ’— 
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together at a common spot, touching those very’ atters, shall 
become themselvgs the lawgivers, as to the tile when, and 
the persons who, and with whom, they shall make the contests 
relating to all choirs and dancing. But of what kind each of 
these eught to be, both with respect to the language, and songs, 
and harmonies mingled with A eras ald dancing, has been 
often said by the first legislator; according.to which the 
secondelegislators ought, by following in their steps, to distri- 
bute the contests in a manner befitting the several sacrifices 
at proper periods, and to permit the city to enjoy,its festivals. 
With respect to these and other such like points, it is not dif- 
ficult to know what kind of a lawful arrangement they should 
obtain by lot ;! nor would the placing them here ahd there bring 
any great gain or loss to the state. ut what’is of no small 
consequence, and difficult to effect by. persuasion, ?would be 
the work especially of a god ;? if indeed it is possible for the 
regulation to exist from him ; but now there scems almost to 
be the need of some bold man to do honour prg-eminently to 
the liberty of speech, and to state what seems to be the best 
for a city and citizens, by enjoining upon souls, that have 
become corrupt, what is becoming and consequent upon the 
whole polity, and by speaking in opposition to the greatest 
desires, and this without having a human being as an ally, but 
solely following reason alone. 

Clin. Of what reason,are you now speaking, guest? for 
we do not understand you. ; 

Athen. Very likely. But I will endeavour to speak to you 
in a yet clearer manner. For when ? arrived in the discourse 
at education, I perceived the 1448 qnd lasses Associating with 
each other ina friendly manner. And it came, as was natural, 
upon me to be alarmed, whgn I cénsidered how a person would 
use a state of that kind, where young men ‘md women are deli- 
cately brought up, and unoccupied in thosé violent and vulgar 
labours, which very greatly extinguish rudenese, and where 
sacrifices, and festivals, and odhoirs ate a care to all through 
the whole of life. By what means then in such a state will 
they abstain from those desires, which husl many men and many 


ae ; Φ i ay 
In lieu of λαγχάνειν one would prefer τυγχάνειν, “meet wigh.” Fo 
the idea of obtaining by lot a lawful arrangement is scarcely intelligible. 
_ ἘΞ Lhave translatedgts if the Ggeck were θεοῦ μὲν μάλιστ᾽ ἂν ἔργον 
εἴη, et-—not θεοῦ μάλμθξα ἔργον, εἰ--- | 
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women intathé worst state, } from which should reason order 
them to absttin, a law is attempting to become.’ Indeed it is 
not wonderful, if the laws previously ordainéd obtained a mas- 
tery over the majority of desires. For the not permitting a 
person to be excessively wealthy, is a no trifling advo ntage 
towards being temperate ; and the whole of education has 
adopted laws in moderation f6r objects of this kind. Added to 
this, the eye of the rulers is compelled not to look elsewhere, but 
to regard even the young. * These then, such at least as relate to 
man, possess moderation, ‘is compared with the rest of desires.? 
But against the (unnatural) love for boys and girls, and for wo- 
men (as if they were)‘ men, and for men (as if they were)® 
women, wheiice innumerable evils® arise both to men indivi- 
dually and to whole citiés, how can any one be on their guard ? 
and ‘by cutting what remedy’ for cach of these will a per- 
son discover an escape from such a danger? This is by no 
means easy, Clinias. For in other things not a few the whole 
of Cféte and Lacedxmon will properly® contribute no small 
assistance to us, while laying down laws alien to the manners 
of the majority ; but in matters of love—since we are alone,® 


1! Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greck. Ficinus 
has “ ita uf ratio, qua abstiuere imperet, lex efficiatur,” as if his MS. read 
ὥστε ὁ λόγος, ὧν ἂν προστάττῃ ἀπέχεσθαι, νόμος ἐπιχειρεῖν γίγνεσθαι. 
But this would be cqually unintelligible. Taylor’s translation secms to 
preserve the train of thought—‘ So that those things may be forbidden by 
law, which reason arders us to abstain from.” 

3 Such is the version of the present text. But Ficinus, whom Ast 
has partially followed, seems,to have found in his MS, ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐπι- 
θυμίαις, doar ye ἀνθρώπιναι, μέτρον παρέχει. For his translation is “ ce- 
teris quidem huminis cupiditaubus modum adhibent.” The reading is 
rejected by Stalbaum ;, for he was not aware that ὅσα ye ἀνθρώπινα could 
not be referred to ταῦτα, on account of the intervening ἐπιθυμίας. 

3 Ficinus alone inse¥ts “ contra naturdin,” requisite for the sense. 

4,5 Ficinus has “ pfé feminis” and “ pro viris,” as if his MS. read 
ἀντ᾽ ἀνδρῶν and ἀντὶ γυναικῶν, instead uf ἀνδρῶν and γυναικῶν with- 
out the preposition. 

$, The wore κακὰ, omitted,in all the MSS., is found only in Ald., and 
acknowledged by ‘“ mala”’ in Ficinu$. Ast refers to Propertius, i. 14. 

7—1 Qn the phrase τέμνειν φάρμακον, repeated in xi. § 4, p. 919, B., 
and Epist. vii. p. 353, E.gsee Blomtield on Asch, Agam. 16. 

8 One MS., and Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omits ἐπιεικῶς. 

5 On the formula αὐτοὶ γάρ ἐσμεν, omitied here by Ficinus, and after 
him by Tylor, see at Menexenus § 5, n. 31, and the parallel passages 
quoted here by Ast; amongst which the most pt is that of Cicero de 
Divinat. ii, 12, “ Sed soli sumus ; ‘licet verum extgiirere sine invidia.’” 
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(I say it,) they are entirely opposed to us.' . Ef if any one, 
following nature, should lay down the law, wifich was prior 
to the time of Laius,” and assert it was proper not to have an 
intercourse with men and boys, as if they were females, and 
bring forward as a witness the nature, of wild beasts, and 
show that for such purposes, the male does not touch the 
male; through its being unnatural, perhaps he would make 
use of a probable reason; but he would by no means accord 
with your cities. *Morcover he would not agree with them 
in that point,’ which we have said the legislatoreught always 
to observe. For we ever scek* in the laws laid down what 
contributes to virtue or not. Come then (say), should we agree 
that this may be at present laid down legally as something 
beautiful, or at least as not base, what part of it would aid us 
in the road to virtue? Whether, when it takes place, will the , 
habit of fortitude be produced in the soul of him, who is per- 
suaded ἢ or a kind of a temperate form in the sov!.af him 
who persuades? Or would no one be pewgaded on these 
points? but rather in every way the contrary of this. Will 
every one blame the soft disposition of him, who yields to plea- 
sures, and is incapable of self-control? But will not every one 
blame on the other hand the likeness of the image in him, who 
proceeds to an imitation of the female sex? What man then 
will lay down asa law such a thing as this? Scarcely not 
one, who has true law jn his mind. Ilow then do we say 
that this is true? It is necessary for a person to see the 
nature of friendship und desire at the same time, and of the 
so-called loves, if he would reflect upon these matters cor- 
rectly. Tor they are two, and ghere is another and a third kind 
arising from both, and which, comprehended under one name, 
produces every doubt and elarkness. ’ 

Clin. How? ὃς 

' Respecting the habits of the people in Crete and Lacedemon in love 
affairs, Ast refers to Strabo x. p. 39, Cas., and Servius on Virgil Ain. x.325. 
Add Hesych. in Κρῆτα τρόπον and Λακωνικὸν τρόπον. i 

? On the story of Laius, see Walckenacr in Diatrib. p. 23. 

3.3 The Greck is πρὸς δὲ τούταις--τοῦτο ἐν τούτοις οὐχ ὁμολογεῖ, 
where tlie same pronoun is repeated very inelegantly. Plato wrote, I sus- 


pect, τοῦτ᾽ ἂν αὐτοῖς οὐχ euodoyoi—For Ficinus has “quod minige 
assequetur.”” ο 


* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “semper enim observari oportet,” 
.as ifhis MS. read τηροῦδεν in lieu df ζητοῦμεν, a confusion of words found 
elsew 1ere, as 1 havgShown on Eurip. ‘Tro. 927, 
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[6.1 Ath&e. We surely call a friend one, who is like to 
like and equa! to equal, as regards virtue. ' And on the other 
hand, a friendly thing that, which is in want of what has become 
wealthy, although it is the contrary in sex.' But when each 
of these friendships becomes vehement, we call it love. © 

Clin. Right. j ὶ 

Athen. The friendship, then, which arises from contraries is 
horrible and coarse, and does not often possess any thing in 
common; but that which arises from similarg is mild and 
common to both parties through life. But asregardsthat, which 
is mixed up with these, it is not, in the first place, easy to learn 
thoroughly what the person, who possesses this third love, 
would wish fo happen to himself; and, in the next place, 
being drawn by both to a contrary point, he is in a state of 
doubt ; the one exhorting him to enjoy the prime of youth, 
‘and the other forbidding him. For he, who is a lover of the 
body and hungers after its beauty, as if it were a ripe grape,? 
exhorts himself to be filled with it, and pays no honour 
to the moral feeling in the soul of his beloved. But he, who 
holds the desire of the body as a thing of secondary import- 
ance, and 7looks rather than loves? with his soul, is wont, 
aftcr feeling a desire for the soul in a becoming manner, to 
consider the satiety relating to the body‘ as an insult; but, 
reverencing, at the same time, and worshiping temperance, 
and fortitude, and what is highly becoming,® and prudence, he 
would wish to live ever chastely with the object of his love. 
But the love, which is mixed up with both these, is the love, 

'_! In the words between the numerals Plato allndes to the love sup- 
posed to exist between those, who sell and who buy the beauty of body. 

7—? On this comparison of beauty to a ripe grape, see my note on 
Esch. Suppl. 994. Add lian." Epist. 8, τὸ κάλλος τῶν σωμάτων 
ὀπώρᾳ ἔοικε. Himerius} quoted by Photits, p, 1131, ἀναμενεῖς τὴν ὥραν 
τὴν τῆς ὀπώρας ὁμώνυμον. 

5-Ξ} Ast has properly remarked the play on the words ὁρῶν and ἐρῶν 
here, and just before in ὥρα οἱ ὄπωρα, which one cannot preserve in an- 
other langnag.} although Ficinus has attempted to do so in part by his 
version—‘ considerat potius quam desiderat.” 

4 I have followed Ast in rejecting τοῦ σώματος as an explanation of 
τὴν περὶ τὸ σῶμα. Perhaps however Plato wrote—rhv περὶ τὸ ἄσωτον 
τοῦ σώματος πλησμονήν. Sce at viii. § 8. ( 

«* This introduction of μεγαλοπρεπὲς amongst the cardinal virtues 
seems very strange; and so does the union of αἰδούμενος and σεβόμενος. 


Hence I suspect that τὸ μεγαλοπρεπὲς ought ἰο ‘ke inserted between καὶ 
and σεβόμενος. “ue 
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which we have just now detailed as the third.g Since then 
there are these 80 many in number,! ought the Jaw to forbid 
all of them, and prevent them from subsisting in us? or, is it 
not manifest that we should wish for the love, which is of 
virtu@ and which is desirous of a young person becoming the 
best possible, to exist in the state ? ahd, if it were possi- 
ble, that we would prevent the other two? Os how shall we 
say, friend Megillus ? 

Megil. You have spoken, guest, pn these very matters in a 
manner perfectly beautiful. ‘ ᾿ 

Athen. I was likely, as I conjectured, friend, to meet with 
your accordance in sentiment. And there is no need for me 
to examine what your law intends on points of this kind, but 
for me to receive your agreement with my reasoning. But 
after this, I will again endeavour to persuade Clinias by a 
kind of enchantment ?to be of our opinion. Let then, what 
has been conceded by you to me, be dismissed, and Jet us 
now go through entirely the laws. 

Megil. You speak most correctly. . 

Athen. For laying down law itself 3 I possess a certain art, 
which at present is partly easy, and partly in every respect 
the most difficult possible. 

Megil. Yow say you ἢ 

* Athen. We know even at present very many men, who, 
although they act contrayy to law, yet are restrained properly 
and carefully from an intercourse with beautiful persons, not 
unwillingly, but a3 much as possible willingly. 

Megil. When, say you? . 

Athen. When any one has,a beautiful bréther or sister ; 
and in the case of a son or daughter, thessame law, although 
unwritten, defends as suffigiently as possille (a person) from 
sleeping with (them) either openly or ir? secret, Sor in any 
other way from embracing and touching them.> Nor does even 
the desire of this intercourse come at all upon the masses. 


of 


oe Φ 

1 Ficinus has “ cum ergo tres aint amores,” adopted by Taylor. 

3. Ficinus omits ἐπέδων, and so after him docs Taylor. 

3 I have adopted αὐτοῦ, found in one MS.. ifilieu of τούτου. 

4 Ast says that συγκαθεύδουτα, and ἀσπαζόμενον are used indefinitely. 
But the mention of the son and danghter would require a distinet menti 
likewize of the parents, which Taylor has introduced. 

'—8 Ficinus, whom ylor has fuflowed as usual, has omitted the whole 
clause, because, I ect, he could make no sense out of it. For he 
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Megil. hyue. 

Athen. Dkes not then a small word extinguish all such 
pleasures ? 

Megil. What word do you mean? 

Athen, The assertion that these acts are by no meangé holy, 
but hateful to the gdJs, and of [all]! base acts the most base. 
And is not thjs the cause, that no one even speaks of them in 
other terms? but that each of us immediately from our birth? 
hear persons speaking of these acts at all times and in all places, 
both in fun,and oftentimes in all the so-called seriousness of 
tragedy, when persons introduce *Thyesteses, or some CKdi- 
puses or Macareuses,? who have had secretly a connexion with 
their sisters,““vut on being detected have readily inflicted death 
as the punishment of tlicir wickedness upon themselves ? . 

Megil. You have spoken most truly so far as this, that 
fame® has some wonderful power, since no one attempts even 
to breathe in any other manner ® contrary to law. 

(7.T Athen, ‘That, therefore, which we just now said was 
right, that fora legislator, desirous of bringing under sub- 
jection some one of those passions, which pre-eminently get 
the mastery of men, it is easy to know in what manner he 
should take this in hand. For by making this (evil) report a 


doubtless knew that πὼς ἄλλως could not be written in the place of ἄλλῳς 
wwe; and if it could, that there is nothing to which that phrase could be 
referred by way of an antithesis ; and that τούτων could not be used for 
αὐτῶν, and still less for ἑκατέρων, what correct langnage would require. 
Perhaps Plato wrote τὸν πατέρα, ἀσελγῶς ἀσπαζόμενον ἅπτεσθαι τοῦ ἢ 
τῆς --ι, 6, “the father libidipously embracing and touching one or ‘the 
other.” 

1 Ficinus alone has “ omnium,’”? adopted by Taylor. But in the for- 
mula αἰσχρῶν αἴσχιστα the word πάντων is omitted, as shown by the 
passages quoted by myself on Aiscl.. Eum., 230. 

2 To avoid the abstvdity of supposing, that persons from their birth 
understand what is spoken, [icinus has ‘ statim ab ineunte etate.” 

3_# On such plural proper names see at Menexen, 917. 

4 This assertipn is applicable only to Macareus, who had ἃ son by his 
sister Cangcée In the case of Thyestes, the act of incest was with his 
daughter; and in that of Qidipus, with puis mother 

5.1 confess I cannot understand what tame has to do here. The sense 
requires rather the mention of a dispirited conscience, or evil report. 
Perhaps Plato wrote—rijc ἀθύμον suvvoig¢—or rather τῆς δύσφημίας, 
which coiycides better with the subsequent ταύτη» τὴν φήμην. 

s Instedt of ἄλλως, which I cannot understand, Plato evidently wrote 
ἁλοὺς, similar to the preceding ὀφθέκτας, and Moixoc γὰρ ἣν τύχῃς 
ἁλοὺρ in Aristoph. Neg. 1079. 
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and women, and the whole city, he will ?in the s{me manner? 
thus work out thé greatest stability relating to this law. 
. Megil. Entirely so. But (consider) 5 how it will be pos- 
sible ¢0 make all persons willingly speak in this manner. 
Athen. You have taken me up correctfy. For this is what 
was stated by myself, that I pdssess an art, rglating to this 
law, of making use of an intercourse according to nature for 
the procreation of children, by persons abstaining from a con- 
nexion with males, and not designedly destroying, the race of 
man, nor sowing upon rocks and stones that, which,4 even if it 
takes root, will never obtain its naturally productive power ; 
and by abstaining’ from every female field,® in Which what is 
sown is unwilling to germinate. This’law the, by becoming 
perpetual and in power at the same time, as it is now in power 
in the case of the intercourse amongst parents, would, *if it 
prevailed in other connexions justly, produce’ benefits innu- 
merable. For, in the first place, it is laid down according to 
nature, And, next, it causes persons to restrauf from the fury 
and madness of love, from all adulteries, and all the immo- 
derate use of meats and drinks, and to be familiar with and 
friendly to their wives; and many other benefits would arise 
Sif any one could be the master of this law.§ But, perhaps, 
some violent and young man, who is briin-full of sced, would, 


1 In licu of παισὶ Ficinus found in his MS. ἀνδράσι, as shown by his 
version, “‘ masculos,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

*—2 The words betwecn the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. ° ‘ 

5 On the ellipse of Spa before ὕπως ἔσται scc Matth, Gr. Gr. § 520, 4. 

* Instead of οὗ μήποτε, which is yithgut regimen, Ast suggested οὗ οὐ 
μήποτε--- He should have elicited rather 6 γ᾽ ᾧ μήποτε from ὕ τι in 
Clemens Alexandr. Pacdag. ii. 10, p. 224, ed. Potter. 

* On this metaphor Ast refer®to numerous pasfiges collected by him- 
self and-others. He has however neglected to o¥serve that Plutarch in 
Precept. Conjugal. § 42, alludes to this place in the words ἐξ ὧν οὐδὲν αὖ- 
τοῖς φύεσθαι θέλωσιν. F 

*—* Ficinus omits ἐὰ»--- “νικήσῃ dtcaiwg—correctly. Ὃ 9 
᾿ 7 One MS. has ἔχοι instead of ἔχει, Hence we must read μυρί᾽ ἂν 
ἀγαθὰ ἔχοι, simular to “ innumeforum crit bonorum causa,” in ΕἸοιηϑ, 

*—§ ‘To avoid the manifest absurdity in the Greek—ei τοῦ νόμσυ τις 
τούτου δύναιτο ἐγκρατὴς εἶναι, Ficinus has “si apud quemque fuerit 
stabilita,”’ which would lead®to εἰ τοῦ νόμον πᾶσι τοῦτου δύναιτο πᾶν 
κράτος εἶναι, i. 6. “if the whole strength of this law could bé over all 
persons.” Taylor has, @vhat the spnse requires, “If this law was dili- 
gently observed by eysiy one.” 


holy thing amongst all the slaves and free-born fe children ! 
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on hearing\this law laid down, immediately abuse (us) for 
framing law&tfoolish and impracticable, and would fill every 
place with his vociferations. It was then through looking to 
this, that I said I possessed a certain art, in part the easiest οὗ 
all, and in part the most difficult, for perpetuating thi. very 
law, when laid dowr!? For it is very easy to understand that 
this is possible, and in what Way it is so. For we have said 
that, when this legal institution shall have been sufficiently 
made holy, it will bring under subjection every soul, and 
cause them ,through fear to be entirely obedient to the laws 
laid down. But matters at present have come to such a pass, ! 
that it appears it never can take place; just as the practice of 
common meals is believed to bea thing impossible for a whole 
state to practis¢ through its whole life and to cxist ;? and though 
it has been proved by the fact, that it does take place amongst 
you, yet as regards the female sex, it does not seem even in your 
states sto have the nature of being able to exist (for ever).? 
Hence through, the strength of this unbelief, I said it was 
very difficult for both of these to remain according to law. 

Megil. And you were right in saying so. 

Athen. Since then it is not above the power of man, but it 
may indeed take place, are you willing that I should endea- 
vour to tell a tale bordering on credibility ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Will then a person abstain more easily from venery 
and be willing to do, what is enjoined, respecting it, ina modcrate 
manner, when he has his body in a good condition, and not 
like an ordinary person," or when in a bad one? 

Clin. By much the most, when it is not like an ordinary 
person. - ' 

Athen. Do we tken not knéw by, hearsay of Iccus* of Taren- 

1 ‘The Greck is προβέβηκε νῦν. One MS. has προβέβηκεν αὖ viv, which 
leads to προβέβηκε τὰ νῦν--- 

2 T have omitted with Ficinus δύνασθαι, which could not be inserted 
aftér μὴ δυνά τὸν εἶναι, whatever Ast may say to the contrary. 

3— The Greck is φύσιν ἔχειν γίγγεσθαι. Ficinus has “ fieri posse 
putatnr,” from which it is evident that he found here δύνασθαι γίγνεσθαι. 
But the syntax requires θοῦ before δύνασθαι, and the sense ἀεὶ after 
γίγνεσθαι. , 

44 Ag ἰδιώτης is opposed to ἀσκητὴς in Xenophon quoted by Ast, one 
would prefer here ἀσκητικῶς τὸ σῶμα, instead of εὖ τὸ σῶμα--- 


5. This Iccus is spoken of again &y Plato pe Shee acing p- 316, D., 
where the Scholiast brings forward the names ofhe three others men- 
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tium, how,! for the sake of his contests at Olympia :fnd the rest,? 
he did, from his love of contest and his art and Ids possessing 
in his soul fortitude combined with temperance, never, as the 
story goes, touch any woman or a boy during the whole period 
of his practice. And the same account is told of Crysson, 
and Astylus, and Diopompus, ,and very many others; al- 
though they were much worse educated ‘as to their souls than 
my ‘fellow-citizens and yours too, Clinias, and had their 
bodies swelling much more with caxnal desires. 

Clin. In this you speak the truth that, what has been stated 
by persons of old respecting those athletes, did really take 

lace. ; 

᾿ Athen. What then, did they for the sake, of victory in 
wrestling, and in running, and such like things, dare to abstain 
from that, which is called happiness by the masses? and shall 
our youth be unable to have a mastery over themselves, for 
the sake of a far more excellent victory ? which we tell them 
from their very childhood is the most beautiful, and in fables 
in prose, and by singing in verse, charm them, as is natural. 

Clin. What victory ? 

Athen. The victory over pleasure; (so that)’ by being 
masters of themselves they live happily; but by being mas- 
tered, the very reverse. In addition to this, will not the dread ~ 
of its being at no time and by no means a holy act give them 
the power to be the maséers over those things, which others, 
worse than them, have mastered ? 

Clin. It is probable. ‘ 

[8.1 Athen. Since then we have arrived thus far on the 
subject of this law, but have fallen into a difficulty through 
the wickedness of the many, I agsert (witlt confidence),® ®that 


8 

tioned here; of whom nothing scems to be known, with the exception of 
Astylus, who Pausanias says, was a victor in the diaulum. 

ans have adopted we for ὧν, as suggested by Heindorf on Protagoras, 
p- 489. , 

3 The Greek is καὶ τούς re d\Xowe—where cai—re could ‘not thus fol- 
low καὶ--α Plato wrote, 1 suspects καὶ πολλοὺς ἔτ᾽ ἄλλοθι--- 

* Ast quotes opportunely Horace in A. P. 412, “ Qui studet optatam 
cursu contingere metam—Abstinuit Venere et Yino.” 

4 [have translated as if Gage had dropt out after νίκης--- 

5. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has alone “ audacter ’—as if his M®. 
read φημὶ θαρρῶν--- Ζ 

8... The words οι ἔδεαῃ the nifmerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Tayloze” 
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our legal initation ought to march on without disguise, and 
to say on thete points,® that our citizens ought not to be worse 
than birds, and many other wild animals; who, produced in 
large herds,' live without intercourse, and pure, and chaste, 
up to the time of pxocreation; but when they arrive at that 
period, the male for its gratification pairing with the female, 
and the female with the male, they live for the remainder of 
their time in a holy and just manner, firmly abiding‘in* the 
first compacts of friendship. It is requisite then for them? 
to be bettertthan wild beasts. If however they are corrupted 
by the other Grecks, and the greatest number of the Barba- 
rians, and on,seeing what is called the unregulated Aphrodité, 
and on hearing that it-has the greatest power, are thus unable 
to have a mastery over it, there will be a need for the guardians 
of the laws to become legislators, and to devise for them a 
second law. 

Cla. What law would you advise to be laid down for them, 
if the one now aid down escapes them ? 

Athen. Kvidently, Clinias, that which follows upon this. 

Clin. What law do you mean ? 

Athen. That they should especially cause the strength of 
pleasures to be not exercised, by turning, by means of labours, 
to other parts of the body the course of their overflow and 
feeding. And this will take place, if in the use of venereal 
pleasures there is no shamelessness. « For they, who, through 
shame, make a rare use of a thing of this kind, will have their 
mistress of less power, ‘[by using it seldom].4 5 Let it then 
be held by custom and an unwritten law, that to do any of 
these lawful things secretly, ishionourable; but not secretly, is 
disgraceful ;5 but hot to do jt, not at all; thus this would lie 


« 6 

‘ Plato had perhaps,in mind flocks of small birds and herds of wolves 3 
although in the case of gregarious quadrupeds very few, I believe, are 
known to pair. 

2 Instead of αὐτοὺς I should prefer ἀστοὺς---“ citizens.” 

3 In lituSf τροφὴν one would have expected τρυφὴν, “ luxurious- 
ness.”” ε * 

‘— The words between the brackets are evidently superfluous, and cor- 
rectly omitted by Ficinus;’and tacitly after him by Taylor. 

5—5 Such is the literal version of the Gezek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
fSlows irsplicitly, has— Clam ergo consuetudo et lex non scripta hec 
fieri suadeat, contra autem fieri, velut turpe, dissuadeat.” 

66 Stephens was the first to see that the Gxeek, of which I have 
given a literal translation, concealed some error, Wikh he confesses his 
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in our law as being disgraceful on the other hand, ind honour- 
able secondly possgssing a second rectitude.6 Aid thus one 
genus, comprehending three genera, would compel. those, who 
are corrupted in their nature, (and) whom we have spoken 
of as “being inferior to themselves, not, to act contrary to 
the law. " 

Clin. What are these ἢ : 

Athen. The god-worshipping (genus), and the honour-loving, 
and that which is produced from the desire not of beauties in the 
body but of those really existing in the manners of the soul. 
And these matters perhaps, now detailed by us, are like 
prayers! in a fable; but they will be by far thg best, should 
they perchance exist in all states. Perhaps, too, if a god 
pleases, we may compel one of two things to take place in 
matters of love; either that no one shall dare to touch any 
free and well-born woman, besides his married wife, or sow 
the seed, for which there has been no sacrificial rite,? and which 
is illegitimate, amongst harlots, nor that, whjch is barren, 
amongst males, contrary to nature ; or we will take away en- 
tirely the intercourse of males; but with respect to females, if 
any one has an intercourse with any one, except those who 
come to his house, together with the gods, and sacred mar- 
riages, whether such women are bought, or acquired by any 
other means, ?and he does not lie hid from all men and women,? 
to such a person we shoulg, if we caused him by law to be dis- 
franchised of the privileges‘ in the state, perhaps appear to 
have acted by law correctly, as being one who is truly like a 
foreigner. Let this law, whether it is one, or we ought to call 
inability to correct; and so do 1;* nor*has the long note of Cousin 
throwh, I think, any light on the passage, Ast, howefcr, has suggested some 


alterations, from which nothing gppcat’s to be gainad. Ticinus, “ turpe- 


rte sic non omnino agere; sic enim et secundo servabimus honestum 
oco.”” 


1 Compare v. § 8. 

? This alludes to the fact that sacred rites preceded a, marriage, as 
shown by μετὰ θεῶν καὶ ἱερῶν γάμωφ. Ast quotes opportuncly Tamblich. 
Vit. Pythag. § 195, ἄθυτος καὶ νόθη συνουσία. But the ἀθύτους re καὶ 
ἀγάμους γάμους, mentioned by Suidas in’ Αθύτους and Acakaivery, related 
to what Persius calls “ fedos hymeneos,”’ as may be interred from the ex- 
pression τὴν ἀνδρῶν ἀπειπάμανος φύσιν. ; Pa 

3—* I confess, I hardly understand this clause. ᾽ 
_ * Ido not remember ἑημῆανο met gisewhere with the phrase of ἄτιμον 
ἐπαίνων. Ficinus has,‘“infamis lege omnibusque civitatis honoribus,” 
as if hs MS. read ἄπέμον αὐτὸν πασῶν τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει τιμῶν. 
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them two, ἢ laid down respecting all venereal and amatory 
matters, whizh, through having an intercourse with each other 
from desires of such a kind, we transact both in a proper and 
improper manner. 

Megil. Even now,' O guest, I would vehemently ‘accept 
this law from you ; but Iet Qlinias here tell us himself, what 
he thinks on these points. 

Clin. So shall it be, Megillus, when it appears to me that 
bfitting opportunity presents itself; but, for the present, per- 
mit our guest to proceed forward in the matter of his laws. 

Megil, Right. 

[9.1 Athen. But having proceeded so far, we are almost at 
the establishment of common meals, which we said would with 
difficulty exist elsewhere ; but in Crete no one else? would 
suppose that. it ought to be adopted. But after what manner ? 
whether as here, or as at Lacedwmon? or is there a third 
kind gf common meals beside these, which would be better than 
both? This it, seems to me it is not difficult to discover; and 
when discovered, to work out nota great good. For what 
has been now prepared is in an elegant condition. 

Following upon these is the preparation for livelihood, 3in 
what manner it ought to follow them.? Now a livelihood 
in other states would be of various kinds and many, and 
especially from the double sources of what there would be to 
these. For what relates to food ig obtained by most of the 
Greeks from the earth and sea; but by these from the earth 
alone. This therefore will present a more easy task for the 
legislator. ‘For not only will half the laws be moderate, but 
much fewer,‘ and still befitting free-men. For the legislator 


“ 1 have translated as if the Greek were kai τὰ νῦν, not καὶ τοίνυν--- 

2 Instead of ἄλλως, rendered “frustra ’ by Ficinus, all the other MSS. 
read d\Aoc—an error I presume for ἄνος, i. 6. ἄνθρωπος. ‘Taylor has 
“but no one will suppose but that it ought to be adopted in Crete.’ 
From which I have been led to suggest—vé0’ εἷς GAN’ ἢ ὡς δέον ὑπολάβοι 
ἂν γίγνεσθαζ΄: unlessit be said that,the sense is—‘* But in Crete no one 
would think that it is adopted in vain.” , But in that case δεῖν ought to be 
omitted. 

33 Such is the literal‘ version of the Greek—riv’ αὐτοῖς ἂν τρόπον 
ἕποιτο. Ficinus—*" quomodo haberi possif,.”” But Taylor has, what the 
98.156 reqgyires—‘‘in what manner it should be procured for our citizens,”’ 
which would be—riv’ ἀστοῖς ἂν τρόπον ἔσοιτο. This confusion of 
ἕποιτο and ἔσοιτο I have noted twice or thrice etsewhere. ᾿ 

44 The Greck is οὐ γὰρ μόνον ἡμισεῖς αὖ ὕονται γόμοι μέτριοι 
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of this state is freed for the most part from hatters re- 
lating to ship-owners, and foreign merchants/ and retail 
dealers, and inn-keepers, and tax-collectors, and miners, 'and 
money-lenders, and usurers at compound interest,! and ten 
thousa@fid other things of this kind, and bids them all go 
hang ; but he will lay down laws for thé tillers of land, and 
shepherds, and the breeders of becs, and the guardianship 
and ghesuperintendents of the operations connected with such 
matters, after having laid down jaws on subjects of the 
greatest moment relating to marriages, and the procreation 
and the bringing up of children, and still further, their educa- 
tion, and the establishment of magistracies in the state. But at 
present it is neccessary for the legislatgr to turn himself 210 
(the laws), relating to feeding? and to those, who labour for 
it. Let the laws then, called Agricultural, be first laid down. 
And let this be mentioned as the first law relating to Zeus, 
who presides over boundarics. Let no one remove the land- 
marks, either of a fellow-citizen, who is a friend, or of a 
neighbour, * while possessing himself at the extremities he isa 
neighbour to another stranger, thinking that this is truly “To 
remove what is not to be removed.”4 Lut let every one be de- 
sirous to attempt to remove the greatest other® [except a bound- 
ary] stone® rather than a small stone, which is the houndary 
πολὺ δ᾽ ἐλάττους, which Ficinus, whom Taylor follows in part, has thus 
abridged, “ multu enim major,quam dimidia pars legum sufficiet.”” For 
he probably saw that αὖ had no meaning here, and knew that after οὐ 


μόνον correct Greck would require ἀλλὰ καὶ, not πολὺ δὲ---Ἰ have trans- 
lated as if the words were dy γίγνοιντο : but cannot correct the error in 
πολὺ δ’ ἐλάττους. . 

t—! The Greek is—rai δανεισμῶν καὶ ἐπιτόκων τόκῶν. But one MS. 
has ἐπὶ réxw, which shows that καὶ is an interpolation. On the expres- 
sion ἐπὶ τόκῳ τόκου, Ast refers to Spanheim on Aristoph. Neg. 1155. 

πε I have translated as if {Δ βάτεοκ were ἐπὶ τοὺς νόμους τὴν τροφὴν 
πέρι καὶ ὕὅσοι--απὰ not ἐπὶ τοὺς τὴν τροφὴν καὶ ὅδοι περὶ--- or Ficinus 
has “ δὰ leges de victu deque iis qui—”’ 

*—° Such is the literal version of the Greek—phre ὁμοτέρμονος, ἐπ᾽ 
ἐσχατιᾶς κεκτημένος ἄλλῳ ξένῳ γειτονῶν---ουμἱ of which, I csnfess, [ can 
make nothing ; nor could Ficinus, whose abridged translation, adopted by 
Taylor, is “nec finitimi peregrini, si agri extrema possideat.”” 

* On this saying see Ast at iii. ΐ 6, p. 684, Do 

5‘—* The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, whom 
Ast has followed with the apfrobation of Stalbaum. One MS.glikewise 
omits νλὴν ὅρον μᾶλλον. yan unless I am mistaken, in the letters ἄλλον 
πλὴν ὅρον lie hid the υνδγεβ of twe mountains, one in Crete, and the 
other i1 Laconia. Hence, instead of πλὴν ὅρον, 1 would read ἣ Taive- 

e Ζ 
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of friendship and hatred sworn before the gods. For Zeus, who 
presides ovetha kindred-clan, is the witness gf the one,’ and he 
who presides over hospitality, of the other ; which deities ! are 
excited together with the most hateful wars.! Now he, who is 
obedient tothe law, will have no perception of the ills, thas come 
from it: but let hin’, who despises it, be exposed to a double 
punishment, ene, and the first, from the gods, but the second, 
under the law. For let no one voluntarily remove the land- 
mark of his neighbour ; and against him, who does remove 
them, let any one, who is willing, inform the landowners ; and let 
them bring him into court; and if any one has to pay damages 
on the chargeof his having made privately and by force the land 
to be without a divisiop, (respecting) the party so having to 
pay,’ let the court fix the penalty, as to what he is to suffer 
(in person) or in purse after being defeated. After this, many 
and small injuries from neighbours do, through their fre- 
quency, beget a great weight of enmity, and cause a neigh- 
bourhood to be lisagreenblé and excessively bitter. Hence it 
is requisite for a neighbour to take every care not to cause 
any differences with his neighbour; ‘and to be particularly 
cautious in other matters, and especially as regards the cul- 
tivation of grounds, which they have a mutual right to till. 
For to do an injury is by no means difficult, but is in the 
power of every man; but to do a bencfit is not in the power 
of every one. Let him then, whq. stepping over his own 
boundary, secretly tills? his neighbour’s land, pay for the 
mischief done; and, on account of his shameless and sordid 
conduct, pay another sum, the double of the mischief to the 
injured party. ‘Of these and al] such like matters let the Land- 
Stewards take cognizance, and act as judges and fix the fine; 


« 
pov, but what we arc fo read for AAAON,T am unable to state, unless it be 
IAAION., Cornarins has “quam terminum aut parvum lapidem,” as if 
he wished to read μᾶλλον τιν’ ὅρον ἢ σμικρὸν λίθον---- 

—! The words between the numerals, I confess, I do not understand. 
Ficinus Ras‘ qui hostili preelio sewper insurgunt,” partially followed in 
Taylor’s translation, “are roused in qonjunction with the most hostile 
battles.” If it were permissible to personify War here, one might fancy 
that Plato wrote ot μάλιδτα Πολέμῳ τῷ θεών ἐχθίστῳ ἐγείρονται. 

3.5 Ast, whom Stalbaum follows, would reject τοῦ Lakcoree, as an 
fiiterpolaion. I have translated as if περὶ had dropt out between ποι- 
οὔντος and τοῦ ὀφλόντος--- 

3 Instead of ἐπεργάζηται one MS*reads deaydture: which evidently 
leads to ὑπεργάζηται, as I have translated. -ς 
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‘and over the greater suits, as it has been stated I'cfore, let the 
whole order of tke twelfth part (preside); but of the lesser, 
the chiefs of the guardians of these. And if any one ' pas- 
tures his flocks over (his neighbours’ grounds),! let those who 
witn&s the injury, decide upon it and fx the fine. And if 
& person appropriates to himself the swarms of bees belong- 
ing to another, *by following the pleasure of*the bees, and 
makin a noise, by beating them down? thus makes them his 
own, let him pay for the injury done. And if any one sets 
fire to his own wood, and takes no thought of his neighbour’s, 
let him be fined according to the damage decided on by the 
rulers. And if in planting he does not leave a proper distance 
from his neighbour’s land, (let him pay,)? as has been stated 
even by many legislators sufficiently ;4 of whose laws it is 
meet to make use, and not to think that the greater regulator 
of a state is to lay down laws for all matters, both great and 
small, and such as belong to a casual legislator. Since relating 
even to water laws of the olden time, and these beautiful too, 
have been laid for the tillers of the ground, which it is not 
proper *for us to use (like water-channels) in our discourse.5 
But let him, who will, lead water to his own ground, com- 
mencing from common streams, and not cutting off the sources, 
evidently belonging to a private person; and let him lead it 


1—! Such is the meaning of ἐπινέμῳ, which Ficinus renders,“ pascuis 
noceat;"* and Taylor, ‘ disti¢butes cattle—” 

?—2 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has, what is far 
preferable, “ 51 aliena examina quis persequitur, atque «ra puisans delec- 
tatione apes ad se trahit.”” But whether he®fuund in his MS. the coun- 
terpart of his translation is another question. By the aid however of the 
gl. in Photius and Suidas, Μελιττοπηχεῖν “τὸ κρούοντας ψόφον ποιεῖν, ἵνα 
μὴ αἱ μέλισσαι προπέτωνται, or 5 Ἶἴτ should be red, Μελίττειόν τι ἠχεῖν 
—iva μὴ--- παραποπέτωνται, i.g. “Tb sound something smted to bees, 
in order that they may not fly away”—one may hevard a conjecture that 
Plato wrote something to this effect—rg τῶν μελιττῶν πτήσει συνεπόμε- 
νος, καὶ ἡδονῇ κατακηλῶν κρονομένου του αὐτὰς οὕτως οἰκειῶται, i. 6. 
* by following the flight of the bees and charming them with the delight 
of something being beaten, thus make them his own.” τ 

* The words between the lungs are supplied by Ficinus alone, “ita 
Veen whom Taylor has followed. In two MSS, it is stated that 

ἡμιούσθω is understood here. 5 

* Plato is thought to alludg here to Solon; who introduced a simiggr 
law at Athens, as we learn from Plutarch i. p. 91, Ὁ. e 

s’—§ I have introduce(#the words “like water-courses,’’ to preserve 
the play in παροχετεύειν, applied here to both the course of the water and 
conversation. 

z2 
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where he lies, except ‘through dwellings, or certain sacred 
(places) or tombs, and doing no damage, except what arises 
from! leading aside the water. But if the natural dryness of the 
ground in certain places should be incapable of retaining the 
waters from Zeus,? and there is a deficiency in nedéssary 
drink, let a person dig in hig,own ground, until he comes to 
the clay. But if in this depth he does not meet with water, 
let him draw from his neighbours as much drink as is‘ neces- 
sary for each of his domestics. But if there should be a 
scareity 4 atuongst his neighbours also, let him, after receiv- 
ing an order from the Land-Stewards, take. to himself the 
regulation-alJowance each day, and thus have a share in the 
water of his neighbour. But if there be water from Zeus, and 
one of those on the lower ground does an injury to a farmer 
on the upper, or to the party dwelling near him, by not allow- 
ing an outlet to the water; or, on the contrary, if the party 
above carelessly permits the waters to run down, and does an 
injury to a party below; and (the two parties) are for this 
unwilling to communicate® with each other on these matters, 
let the party, who wishes it, bring in a City-Steward in the 
city, and in the country a Land-Steward, and let him regu- 
late himself* what each ought to do; and let him, who does 
not abide by the regulation, undergo a punishment for his 
envious and at the same time morose temper, and let him, the 
verdict being against him, pay to the injured party the double 


Δ To support the syntax we must insert cither δι’ or ἀπ᾽ before αὐτῆς, 
similar to “ab ipso” in Fic:nus. 

2 i, 6. rain-water. 

3 To this passage Plutarch alludes in ii. Ὁ. 827, D., and from i. p. 91, 
it appears that Pluto udopted merely a law of Solon. 

* So Ast, after Ficinus, understands dc’ ἀκριβείας---ἃ meaning those 
words never did or could bear; and though Faehise has failed in success- 
fully correcting them, he has happily suggested, what I have adopted, 
δεξάμενος in lien of ταξάμενος--- 

. 5 Ficinus renders κοινωνεῖν by “convenire,” i. 6. to come to terms; a 
mee “hich that verb does nat. if I rightly remember, have else- 
where. e 

* This seems a rather strange enactment. For the party, who is 
brought in, ought rathef to appoint what each should do. To avoid this 
absurdity, Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed, omits ἐπάγων ὁ βουλόμε- 

“voc, asgahown by his version, “in urbe qu'dem edilis, in agris vero, qui 
agris preest, modum imponat,” Hence in linn of ἐπάγων---ταξάσθω ri— 
one would prefer ἐπαγέτω--τάξεις θήσοντα; ri—i.e. let him bring a 
person to lay down regulations. 
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of his loss, through not being willing to obey the person in 
office.! : 

[10.1 It is meet likewise for all to have a communion in 
some such way as this of the fruits of autumn. ?The god- 
dessfierself has a twofold gift of grace for us ;? one a Dionysal 
instructiqn,? not to be treasured up; tt other, which is na- 
turally suited for laying by. “Let then this law be ordained 
-respeeting the fruits of autumn. Whoever tastes the rustic 
fruit, be it grapes or figs, befora the season for gathering 
them, which falls in with the rising of Arcturus, either in his 
own or the grounds of others, pay fifty drachms sacred to 
Dionysus, if he has plucked them from his own land; but if 
from his neighbour’s, a mina ;° but if from thaf of others, two- 
thirds of a mina. But let him who wishes to gather the 
grape now called “ well-born,”® or grapes called “ well-born,”? 
if he takes them from his own ground, pluck them how and 
when he likes; but if from another’s, let him, if he has not 


« 

'_! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficiaus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

3? Such is the literal version of the Greek, διττὰς ἡμῖν δωρεὰς ἡ θεὸς 
ἔχει χάριτος αὐτὴ : but the goddess imparts rather than possesses gifts. 
Hence Ficinus translates ἔχει by “ largitus,” a meaning assigned elsewhere, 
but improperly, to ἔχει. Plato evidently wrote διττῆς---δωρεᾶς--- χέει ya- 
pirag, i. 6. ‘ pours out the favours of a double gift.” On the confusion in 
ἔχειν and χέειν, sec at Mepexen. § ld, p. 82. Winckclmann suggests 
χάρις τις αὕτη, which I cannot understand. 

3 Here again is an error in the text, which, although it has baffled the 
ingenuity of Cornarius, Ast, and Stalbauny it is not very difficult to cor- 
rect. The Greek is παιδείαν Atovvordda—where lies hid ὁποῦ ἡδεῖαν 
Διονυσίου ‘\iBa— the sweet flowing of the Dionysian juice,’ a quota- 
tion from some lyric poet; while in ὀπὸς there would be an allusion to 
Ὅπωρα, which, says the Etymol. M. jn ᾽Οπὸς, is so called, ὅτι ὀπὸς αὐτὴν 
ὠρεῖ, ὕ ἐστι φυλάττει, or, as®it should be read? ὅτι ὀποὺς αὐτὴ ὠρεῖ. 
With regard τὸ λίβα, see at Adsch. Kum. 54,*where I elicited AiBa 
from διὰ, ndopted by every editor except Wellaver. Winckelmann refers 
here to something he has written on this passage in Act. Socictat. Grec. 
ii.p.17. But as I have never seen the work, I do not know what he has 
done for the correction or explqnation of the passage. . 

‘ This star, at the tail of the Greater Bear, rises about the autumnal 
equinox. 2 

5 That is, double; for the mina contained 100 drachms. 

* Although Eustathius o@ IA. E. p. 544 --ς 414, quotes from this pasggre 
γενναίαν and γενναῖα, Jet Plato wrote, I suspect, the naifles of two 
places, where the grape’and fig wore grown to perfection. 

7 Ficinus adds here, ‘‘ neque commode recondi possint.”’ 
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persuaded (the owner), be fined ‘in that way ever! following 
out the law,? ‘that a person is not to remove,what he has not 
put down. But if a slave, not having persuaded the owner of 
the ground, gathers any fruit of this kind, let him be scourged 
with stripes equal in number to each grape on a bunch and 
fig on the tree. Led. a foreign settler, who has bought the 
“well-born” a:itumnal fruit,3 eat them if he pleases; but if a 
stranger sojourning in the land, as he passes along the road,: 
(either alone)‘ or with ong follower, desires to taste the au- 
tumnal fruit, let him taste the “ well-born ” fruit, receiving it 
as the gift of a host; but the law prohibits even a person of 
such a kind® from sharing in the fruit called rustic. If any 
one ignorantly tastes these, either himself or a slave, let a 
person punish the slave with stripes, but send away the free 
person after admonishing and teaching him that he may taste 
other autumnal fruits (unfit)® for laying by, but that those, 
belonging to raisins and wine and dry figs, are unfit for him 
to have. With respect to pears, and apples, and pomegranates, 
and all such fruits, let it not be held a disgraceful act to gather 
them secretly. But if a person under thirty years of age is 
detected (gathering them), let him be struck and repelled, but 
without wounds, but let there be no infliction of such like 
blows upon a free-man. And let it likewise be lawful for a 
stranger to be a partaker of these, as of the autumnal fruits.7 
But if any older person tastes of them, eating them on the spot, 
and secretly taking away none, let him partake of all such as a 
stranger does; but if he is not obedient to the law, let him run 
the risk of being no competitor for virtue, should any one at 
that time give information of such matters to the thén judges. 

[11.1 Water for gardens is pre-eminently the most nutritive 


1! Ficinus, followdd by Taylor, unabl. it seems to understand ἐκείνως 
ἀεὶ, has omitted those words ; and so he has ἑπόμενος, for which Stephens 
suggested ἑπομένως, found in Timeus, p. 27, C. 

* This too was a law of Solon, as we learn from Diogen. L. i. 57. 

5. Ficinys senders τὴν γενναίαν, by “ad repositionem ineptis,” and 
shortly afterwards τῆς γενναίας by “‘iructus non reponendos—” 

4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has alone “si transeat solus.” 

5. Instead of τῶν rocodray, all the MSS, have τὸν τοιοῦτον, answering 
to *' peregrinos” in Ficinus. : 

ἃ. Ficinys has “ ficus uvasque solum modo ay,repositionem ineptas,”” who 
‘therefore found in his MS. ἀνεπιτηδείου after ας ἀπόθεσιν. 

’ Here too Ficinus has inserted “quos superius diximus repositioni 

ineptos.” 
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of all things, but it is easily rendered corrupt. For it is 
not easy to corrupt either the earth, or the sun, or the air, 
which together with water are thé nourishers of what springs 
up from the soil, either by drugs, or turnings aside, or thefts ; 
but dl such things as these can take place in the case of the 
nature of water; and hence it requires tHe assistance of law. 
Let this then be (the law) respecting it. If any,one willingly 
eorzu,4s the water of another by drugs, or diggings, or thefts, 
whether such water be from a spring or collected (in a tank), 
let the party injured have a trial before the City-Stewards, 
‘and write down the estimated amount of the injury.! 7And 
if any one be found guilty of having corrupted it by any drugs, 
let him, in addition to the fine, cleanse the sprirf¥ or the tank 
of water in the way that the laws of the (holf) interpreters 
shall point out, how the cleansing ought to be done on each 
occasion, and by each person.? 

With respect to the conveyance of all fruits in season, let 
it be lawful for any, who wishes, to carry home his own pro- 
perty through every place, wherever he shall“dé no damage to 
any one, or gain an advantage himself three times as much as 
the damage done to his neighbour. But of these questions 
let the magistrates take cognizance, and of all other injuries 
that one person wilfully commits by violence or secretly 
against another person unwillingly, either himself or his pro- 
perty, by means of the property of the former. And let the 
party (injured) lay all matters of this kind before the rulers, 
and receive compensation for the injury up to three mine; 
but if the complaint of one person agaifst another be of a higher 
amount, let him bring his suit before the common courts of 
justice, and let him have satisfaction against the party, who has 
done the injury. But if goy magistrate ghall be found to 
decide upon the damage with an unjust sentence, let him be 
considered as a debtor to the injured person for twice the loss 
sustained. And let any one, who wishes it, bring the unjust 
conduct of the magistrate before the common tribundlsein each 
case* of complaint. But ss there are ten thousand trifling 

: 1! The words between the numerals are ométed by Ficinus, and after 
hizn by Taylor. 
__ 4 In the place of all by hy the numerals Taylor has meray, “ a 
if convicted he shall be pufished adequately to his offence.” 


_ ἢ Thavetranslated as it the Greek@were ἐν ἑκάστῳ, not ἑκάστων, which 
is withc ut regimen, 
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things of law, according to which punishments ought to be 
inflicted, respecting the distribution of triels by lot, and the 
citations, and the persons citing, whether the citation ought 
to be made before two, or how many, and whatever 6180. is 
of such a kind, these are not to be left unregulated By law, 
nor yet are they worchy of an aged legislator. Let young men, 
therefore, lay down the laws relating to these, '(by looking) 
to the enactments of their predecessors, and modelling ‘rifling 
matters after great,' and ty becoming experienced in the neces- 
sary, use of them, till every thing shall appear to be sufficiently 
laid down. ?And then rendering them immovable, let them 
live and use them as possessing a power in moderation.? 
With respect to the other handicraft trades, it is requisite 
to act in this manner. In the first place, let no person of the 
country be one of those, who labour at handicraft trades, 
nor yet the domestic of a person of the country. For a citizen, 
who is to preserve and hold the arrangements of the state, com- 
mon to all, is engaged in an art requiring much practice, and, 
at the sme tithe, much learning, nor is he able? to attend to the 
pursuit as a by-work. Now to labour accurately in two pur- 
suits, or two arts, scarcely not a single nature of man is suffi- 
cicnt. Nor is the same person sufficient’ to exercise one 
art, and to superintend another person, exercising another. 
This therefore ought first of all to take place in a state. Let 
no coppersmith be at the same time a carpenter; nor lef a 
carpenter attend more to others, who are coppersmiths, than 
to his own art, making as a pretext, that while he is attending to 
many servants, who are working for him, he very reasonably 
attends more 10 them, for the sake of greater gain accruing 
from thence to himself than from his own art; but let every 
artist in the state.cxercise one art;alone, and from that obtain 
τος. Such seems td’ be the meaning of the Greck, πρὸς ra τῶν πρόσθεν 
νουθετήματα ἀπομιμούμενοι σμικρὰ πρὸς μεγάλα, although μιμεῖσθαι and 
its compounds do not, as far as T know, mean ‘to cause to imitate.” 
‘3? Fickius has “ deinde sufficienter, positis immobiliter, his utantur,”” 
as if his MS. read μετρίως in lieu of μέτριον, which can hardly stand here 
Seon ri— Baiter would read μέτρον, and refers to p. 836, A., 957, A., 
51 have translated as if the Greek were οὐδ᾽ ἐν παρέργῳ δυνάμενος 


ἐπε, τηδεΐτιν, not δεόμενος, which Ast is able understand only by saying 
that ἐπιτηδεύειν is to be taken in a passive 86} se. 
4 The Greck is αὐτὸς ἱκανῶς. “But five MSS. read ixavéc, while 


αὑτὸς is plainly required by the sense. 
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his living. This law let the City-Stewards with alt exertion 
preserve; and let them punish with disgrace and infamy any 
person of the country, if he inclines to any art more than to 
the #ttention to virtue, until they bring him to his own pro- 
per course. But if any stranger applies himself to two arts, 
let them, by punishing him wjth bond&, and fines, and ex- 
pulsions from the city, compel him to be one person instead 
‘of defhg many. With respect to the wages of workmen, and 
the destruction! of their works, ané? should any other person 
injure them, or they® any one else, let the City-Steyards 
pass a judgment as far as to fifty drachms; but beyond this, 
let the common tribunals decide according to lgw. 

And let no person in the state pay gny duty on exports and 
imports. But with respect to frankincense, and other foreign 
aromatics, for the gods, and purple, and other dyed colours, 
which this country does not produce, or with respect to any 
other art, requiring foreign articles to be imported, let no one 
introduce any of these without some neceggity; nor, on the 
other hand, export any thing which it is nece$sary to remain 
in the country. On all these matters let the twelve guardians 
of the laws, five of the elder being excepted, take the cog- 
nizance and have the care. With respect to arms and all 
warlike instruments, if there should be a necessity for im- 
porting any foreign art, relating to plants,4 Sor metals, or 
chains,® or any animals,®on account of their use of such a 
kind, let the [lipparchs and the Generals have full powers 
over the import and export of such articles, Tthe state 

' This I cannot understand, nor could Ast, who thinks that something 


has been lost here. T'icinus has “de operis ipsorush approbatione aut 
improbatione.” . 

2 This “and” seems strangely intyduced here. 

8 The Greek is ἐάν τις αὐβοὺς ἕτερος ἡ ἐκεῖνοί τιν᾽ ἄλλον ἀδικῶσι. 
But in this antithetical formula, where αὐτὸς is fotind in the first clause, 
it is always repeated in the second. There is some error here; which 
might be corrected without much difficulty. 

* The plants used for warlike pyrposes were, the ash madeinto spear 
handles, and other trees convertgd into shields and bows and arrows. 

‘—5 The Greck is ἢ μεταλλεντικοῦ κτήματος 7 δεσμευτικοῦ. Ficinus 
has “‘ enea instrumenta, funes—” e 

$—§ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘ quae ad bellum conferant.”” 

'—t The words betweenghe numerals are omitted by Tayloy Fidus 
fills out the sense in his 3rsion, “ut civitas invehendi evehendique simul, 
cum opus sit, facultate non privetu#.”” What Plato wrote and meant to 
say, I confess myself unable to discover. 
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giving at the same and receiving ;’7 but the guardians of 
the laws shall lay down, respecting these,matters, laws be- 
coming and sufficient. And let there be no higgling for the 
sake of money-making, 'cither by this person or any one 
else,! either in the whole country or city, or in any pari. 

[12.] With respost to food and the distribution of the pro- 
duce of the rountry, the correctness of the method near to 
that laid down by the law in Crete, would seem, if adoptea, to be 
adopted with reason. For it is meet that all should distribute 
into twelve parts the whole produce of the land, in which 
way ‘also it is to be consumed. Let every twelfth part, for 
example, of wheat and barley, of which let all the rest of fruits 
be the followers, that are to be divided, and all the animals in 
each,? that are to be sold, be divided into three parts, according 
to a certain proportion ; one being for free-men, another for 
their domestics, and the third for handicraftsmen and strangers 
generally, and such as are residing with the foreign settlers, 
in want of necessary sustenance, or are constantly arriving 
during the exigencies of the state, or any individual. Of all 
the necessaries (of life), let this third part so distributed be 
alone vendible from necessity; but of the two others let 
nothing be necessarily sold. How then would these be dis- 
tributed most correctly? In the first place, it is evident that 
we should distribute? them partly equally, and partly un- 
equally. : 

Clin. How say you ὃ 

Athen. It must needs be, that the land produces and brings 
up each of these things worse or better. 

Clin. Wow not ἢ 

Athen. ‘In sucha way then as this, ‘ as there are three parts, 
let no part have more, when distributed, either (that)* for masters 


1—! Here again I am in the dark, as to the person or thing meant by 
τούτου and ἄλλου μηδενός. 

“3 Cousin ynderstands after ἑκάστοις the words μέρεσι τῆς χώραξ. 

3. In licu of νέμομεν, one MS. has νεμόμενα : which leads to νέμοιμεν ἄν. 

4—.* The Greck is Τῷ μὲν τοίνυν τοιούτῳ, where Ast would read τοῦ 
μὲν τοίνυν τοιούτου. But to my mind nothing is gained by the change. 
In both cases I am equally in the dark. Ficinus renders τῴ μὲν τοίνυν 
were: by “‘quoad hoc.”” But that would bg in Greek, τούτον γ᾽ ἕνεκα. 

inckelhfann suggests τοιούτῳ τρόπῳ, which ᾧ have adopted. 
‘i Z Ὁ ephae and Ast would read μήτε ro—found subsequently in two 
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or slaves, nor, on the other hand, that for strangers; but 
let the distribution give 'the equality of similitude,! the same 
to all. And let each citizen, on receiving his two parts, have 
the poyer to distribute both to slaves and free-men, as much 
of his®hare, and of what kind, as he pleases. ? But the greater 
quantity of these? it is meet to be disffibuted by measure 
and number, in this way, (by a person) taking the number of 
all the animals to which there ought to be food from the earth 
and distributing it. After this it is meet for habitations to be 
separately assigned them in an orderly regulated magner. Now 
the following regulation is suited to matters of this kind. 
There ought to be twelve hamlets, one in the middle of each 
twelfth part; and in each hamlet, to be gelected first a market- 
place, and temples for the gods and the demons, who follow 
the gods; and whether these are some local (heroes) amongst 
the Magnetes, or the holy seat of other ancients, whose memory 
has been preserved, to these let persons pay the honours due 
to ancient men, and found every where temples to Vesta, and 
Zeus, and Athéné, and to him who may be the ‘leader of the 
others, that belong to each twelfth part. And first (it is meet) 
for the buildings to be about these temples, where the ground 
is the highest, as receptacles the best protected possible for the 
garrison ; but to prepare all the rest of the country, by dis- 
tributing it into thirteen parts for the handicraftsmen ; and to 
cause one portion of these to scttle in the city, by distributing 
this portion amongst the twelve parts of the whole city ; 4(but 
to have the other)‘ persons distributed out of the city, and in a 
circle about it; and every hamlet to cfuse the race of handi- 
craftsmen to settle together, that are uscful to the agricul- 
turists ; and of all these let the Land-Stewards have the care, 
and of how many and of what kind each place may require ; 
and of the spots in which the handicraftsmea may dwell, and 
be the least annoyance, and the greatest benefit to the agricul- 


— I must leave for others to egplain what Plato meant eyethis ex- 
Pression; on which however Figinus has thrown some light by his 
version, “‘ wqualis eademque similiter sit omnibus distributio.” 

2— Cousin translates τὸ δὲ πλέον robrwy—epour le surplus.” 

3 The Magnetes here alluded to were the inhabitants of Magnesia in 
Crete. For a list of other cigs of the same name in the TroadgLyd® 
and Macedonia, see Steph. Byz. 

‘—4 Ficinus alone has, what is req@ired by the sense, “ali@ exteriorem 
undique teneant locum,” umitting however καὶ ἐν κύκλῳ. 
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turists; but of those in the city, let the City-Stewards in 
like manner have the σάτα. [13.] But to,the City-Stewards 
each of the matters relating to the market-place must be a care. 
For after their inspection of the sacred things, let their/atten- 
tion (be given) to the matters of the market-place, ?ltst any 
one docs wrong in vhat relates to the needs of man ;? their 
second workewould be to punish, as being the inspectors of 
temperance and insolence, the person requiring punisament; 
but such of the vendible articles, as the citizens are under re- 
gulations ta sell, they must first look into, in behalf of the 
strangers, whether each article is according to the law. And 
let the law be this. On the new? day of each‘4 month, let the 
superintendents® bring out a portion of what is to be sold to 
the foreigners ; namely, a first twelfth part of the corn ; and let 
the foreigner buy corn, and such things as pertain to corn, on 
the first market for the whole month. But on the twelfth® 
day of the month, Iet some make a selling, and others a buy- 
ing of liquid articles, sufficient for the whole of the month, 
And on the twenty-third day (of the month), let there be a 
sale of such animals 7as are to be sold by each party, or 
bought by those in want of them, and the sale of such chattels 
and goods as (suit) the agriculturists, such as of skins, 
and all kind of clothing, either woven or felt-like, or other 
things of such a kind ;? 8 but it is necessary for foreigners to 


1 The Greek is ἐπιμεληθῆναι καὶ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, which I cannot under- 
stand; nor could, I think, Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed in omitting 
ἐπιμεληθῆναι καὶ, properly evanting in one MS, 

7—? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ ne quis 
vendendo emendéve injuriam faciat,” adopted to the letter by Taylor. 

3.1 do not remembbr to have met elsewhere with the word νέᾳ instead 
of πρώτῃ, and cven here the Scholiast evidently read, ἔνῃ καὶ νέᾳ, by 
which was meant the last day of the old moon, and the first of the new. 

* Bekker has νόμος δὲ ἔστω, μηνὸς--- Rut six MSS., νόμος δ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 
pnvog. Plato wrate νόμος δέ ἔστω" ἑκάστου μηνὸς, as shown by “ mensis 
cujusque ”’ in Ficinus, who however omits νόμος δὲ ἔστω. 

5 Aftan τοὺς ἐπιτρόπους, the Gregk text has ὅσοι τοῖς ἀστοῖς ξένοι ἢ και 
δοῦλοι ἐπιτροπεύουσι, which Taylor hgs omitted with Ficinus, who pro- 
bably could not understand those words ; nor assuredly can I, even after 
Ast’s attempt to explaimthem. 

¢ All the MSS. read δεκάτῃ, answering to “ decimo”’ in Ficinus. 

@ —’ Ficinus has thus abridged all bef\¥een the numerals, ‘ quibus 
homines cgent, supellectiliumque, ut corii v&gtiumque ac similium.” 

s__§ Such is the literal version ofthe Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand; nor, I think, could Ficinus, whose rendering is ‘‘ necesse 
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acquire them by purcffasing from others ; but the retail dealing 
in these articles either barley or wheat, distributed in the form 
of meal, or any other food in general, for citizens and their 
slaves\let no one sell or Buy from any person of this kind.8 
But iff'the markets for foreigners, let a foreigner (sell) to the 
handicraftsmen, and their slaves, !exchan@ing the sold articles 
for wine and food, which the majority calla retailgrading ; and 
let theecooks expose for sale portions of animals cut into pieces 
to foreigners and handicraftsmen and.their domestics.! Let too 
a foreigner buy daily the whole of the materials for burning in 
a mass, from the superintendents of farms, and sell it agafn to 
other foreigners for as much as he pleases, and when he pleases. 
But of all other goods and chattels, as much as fhere is a need 
of them to each person, let (the foreigners) sell (any part)? at 
the common market, after bringing them to a place appointed 4 
for each occasion,* 'where they shall wait, having made a 
conjecture about fitting situations, until the guardians of the 
laws, and the Stewards of the market, with the City-Stewards, 
shall have marked out the limits of the sale-stinds.® In these 


autem est peregrinos omnia a possidentibus emere, ne cauponatio in tritico 
et hordeo circa farinam ac cetera alimenta ulla fiat; nee civibus nec servis 
eorum cauponari omnino liceat.” 

1_! Here again I ain quite in the dark. Ticinus has ‘ vinum cibum- 
que commutare ac vendere carnesque coctas similiter ; qua res a plurimis 
cauponatio dicitur—” thus translated by ‘Taylor, © exchange to artificers 
and their slaves wine and food and in like manner distitbuted flesh.” 

2 I have translated as if ὁτιοῦν, required to govern the genitive χρημά- 
των, had dropt out after πωλεῖν. 

3 Ficinus has “in locis determinatis,”’ wh8 therefore found in his MS. 
εἰς τακτὸν τόπον in lieu of εἰς τὸν τόπον, where fhe article has no 
meaning. : 

4 Instead of ἕκαστον, which cannot follow εἰς τὸν τόπον ἕκαστον, what- 
ever Ast may say to the contrarg I have translatedeas if the Greek were 
ἑκάστοτε---- é 

5—5 In this most intricate passage the Greek is at present ἐν οἷς dy 
νομοφύλακές τε kai ἀγορανόμοι per’ ἀστυνόμων τεκμηράμενοι ἔδρας πρε- 
πούσας ὕρους θῶνται τῶν ὠνίων, Ficinus has ‘‘ubi legum custodes 
censoresque una cum edilibus loeum designarint ct pret Venalibus 
imposuerint.”” But rexpaipeo8a®never does and never could signify “‘ to 
mark out,” nor could Spovg τῶν ὠνίων mean “ pretia venalibus,” 
Unless I am greatly mistaken the words τεκμηβάμενοι ἕδρας πρεπούσας 
have been misplaced, and shguld follow ἵνα pevover, which 1 have elicited 
from ἐν οἷς ἂν--- For Pagina to say that the market peopigeweff™o 
bring their goods and plate them where they thought they would be al- 
luwed to have their stalls, as soon as the civic authorities had marked 
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places let a, person exchange money for foods, and goods for 
money, one party not giving up to another the article of bar- 
ter (without an equivalent).! But if a person does givejt-up 
in confidence, whether he recovers (its value) or not, ley -him 
rest contented ; as there is no action relating to conttéts of 
this kind. ? But the krticle sold and bought, by how much the 
more it is, or at a greater (price) than according to the law, 
which has stated through how much its being increased sind de- 
creased it is meet to do neither of these acts ;? let the greater 
be written rp before the guardians of the laws, and the contrary 
expunged. Let the same take place respecting the foreign set~ 
tlers with regard to the registering of their property. 

And let any one, whe wishes, come to the emigration on cer- 
tain conditions, 5.18 there is a location for any foreigner, who 
has the wish and the power to emigrate,’ if he belongs to any 
craft ; and if there is to him sojourning not more than twenty 
years from his enrolling himself, and paying no foreign set- 
tler’s tax, ever so small, except that of living temperately, nor 
any other hawker’s licence for the sake of buying and selling. 
But when the time (twenty years) shall have expired, let him 
take away his property and depart. ‘But if during these 
years it should happen to him to become a person of note 
through some sufficient acts of kindness done to the state, and 
he trusts he can persuade the Council and Assembly by 
making a request that a delay may take place in his quitting 
the country absolutely, or that he may stay there for the whole 
of life, let him go and persuade the city; (and) whatever he 
out the boundaries for each kind of wares. It would secm however, from 
8 passage just afterwards, that the magistrates had a power to fix a price 
upon different articles. But the words are too corrupt to lead to any 
positive conclusion. 7 

1 [ have inserted the words between ‘he lunes to fill up what I con- 
ceive to be the sense: 

?—* Such is the literal version of the text. Ficinus has “ si quid vero 
venditum emptumque pluris minorisve est, quam lex jusserit, qua rerum 
venaliun., nvensura ct pretia constitnta sunt ’’—by the aid of which Ast 
would read πλέον ἂν κα ἢ καὶ μεῖον instsad of πλέον ἂν ἢ καὶ πλεόνος--- 
Cousin’s version is “Si on vendait ou si on achetait une chose en plus 
grande quantité et plus cher qu’ il π᾿ est marquée par la loi—’’ thus ap- 
plying πλέον to quantity, and πλέονος to price. 

2.--ὁ All the words between the piineraleerp omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor, who has just aficrwardy. adopted from Ficinus— 

‘quo in tempore incolendi vectigal Sullum solvere cogatur.” 
—‘ Here again Taylor has adopted almost to the letter the abridged 
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may persuade, let it be accomplished for him. But in the 
case of the sons of foreign settlers, who are handicraftsmen 
and fifteen years of age, let the period of their settlement com- 
sean as their fifteenth year ; and after these let a person 
remaiff twenty years, and then depart whither he pleases; 
but if he wishes to remain let him rem:@n after having per- 
suaded (the government) on the same grounds. .! But let the 
person who is leaving, go and expunge for himself the regis- 
trations, which have been written previously about him before 
the rulers.! 2 


BOOK IX. 


[1.] ?ArreR these there would be law-suits, consequent 
upon all the preceding doings, according to the natural 
arrangement of laws. Now of the doings whatséever, respect- 
ing which it is requisite for law-suits to take place, some have 
been mentioned, namely, those relating to agriculture, and 
what follow upon them; *but some of the greatest moment 
have not been mentioned at all; and each having been 
mentioned stated singly? what recompence it ought to receive, 


translation of Ficinus—“ Quo@ si magnum aliquod beneficium intra vi- 
ginti annos civitati contulerit velitque plus temporis aut etiam per vitam 
in civitate manere, fiat sibi, quod petierit ratumque habeatur, si modo 
consilio concionique persuaserit.”’ ᾿ 

1! Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ qui 
autem recedit, oblita descriptione, que aptid magistratus erat conscripta, 
sic abeat:’’ Taylor is content with the general $ense. ‘' But if they 
choose to leave the city, they mnay depart, after ‘heir registers, which 
‘were committed to the care of the magistrates, are pbliterated.” 

? Ficinus has, “ Judicia vero, si post hee superioribus actionibus con- 
venientia reddantur, naturalis utique ferendarum legum ordo servabitur,”” 
as if his MS, read Aixat δὴ, at τὰ--οὖσαι κατὰ φύσιν γίγνοιντ᾽ ἂν --- But 
ae says that οὖσαι γίγνοιντ᾽ ἂν is nferely a circumlocution fdr γίγνοιντ᾽ 

Vv. 
3—3 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, τὰ δὲ μέγιστα 
οὔτε εἴρηταί πω, καθ᾽ ἕν ἕκαστον τε λεγόμενον ρ᾽θὲν, out of which Cor- 
narius, Stephens, and Ast have been unable to elicit any thing satisfactory ; 
while Ficinus has been confvnt to give an abridgment of the wl pas- 
sage in his version, “de maximis ygro judiciis et judicibus sigillatim 
nondura diximus.’? What the train of thought requires might perhaps 
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and what judges to meet with, these are to be stated after 
those in order. , 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. It were, however, after a manner disgracefl ' to 
lay down all the laws, that we are now about to do,! ἔμ such 
akind of state as wt.assert will be well regulated, and meet 
with every thing leading directly to the pursuit of virtue. 
For? ever to think that in such a state a man can be born, 
who will participate in,the depravity 3of the others, the 
greatest,? so that itis necessary to lay down laws by antici- 
pation, and to put out threats, should such ἃ character arise, 
and for the sake of averting these, when they do arise, to lay 
down against chem laws of punishment, as if they would arise,* 
(this,) as I said, were after a manner disgraceful. But since 
we do not, as the ancient legislators did, give laws® to heroes 
the sons of gods, as the story now goes, and they who were born 
from gods, gave laws (to themselves)® and others, born them- 
selves from such beings, but we do at present Jegislate as men 
for the seed of.men, there is no dread of doing wrong in fearing 
that some of our citizens should be, as it were horn-struck,’ and 


a 


be obtained, but not without alterations, which would appcar too violent. 
In licu of ῥηθὲν, which Ast wouid expunge, Winckelmann proposes 
διαρρήδην, Orelli, ῥητὴν ἣν--- 

1! 1 have translated as if the Greek were, ἦν νομοθετεῖν πάντα, 
' ὑπόσα viv μέλλομεν, δρᾶν ταῦτα, not καὶ νομοθετεῖν πάντα, ὑπόσα νῦν 
μέλλομεν τοῦτο δρᾶν, where Stephens ana Ast have justly found fault 
with τοῦτο δρᾷν, and Stalbaum with cai— Vicinus has, “ Turpe quodam 
modo videri potest leges de hujusmodi rebus, quales tractabimus, illi 
civitati tribuere,” as if his MS. read Αἰσχρὸν μὲν δή τινα τρόπον εἶναι 
ἔοικε νομοθετεῖν, ὅσα νῦν μέλλομεν δρᾶν, ταύτῃ τῷ πόλει--- 

3 The Greek is ἐν δὲ--- 16 sense requires ἐν γὰρ--- ΟΠ the confusion of 
δὲ and γὰρ, see Scheefer’s Index to Porson’s Euripides in T'dp, 

3.- [ cannot undesstand τῶν ἄλλων ν»τῶν μεγίστων, nor could Ast; 
who understands ἀστῶν after τῶν ἄλλων, and would insert πέρι after τῶν 
μεγίστων. 

‘ I have adopted ἐσομένοις, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of ἐσομένους, 
which is wjthout regimen. 

5 in lieu of νομοθετούμενοι we must read νομοθετουμένοις, or, what is 
preferable, omit the word altogetier. “ἡ 

® I have inserted ‘‘ themselves,” absolutely requisite to balance ἄλλοις. 
For αὐτοὶ αὑτοῖς τ᾽ might easily have been corrupted into αὐτοί τ’, 

εἶμι the word κεράσβολος, there is an s)lusion to the notion of some 
ancient ‘agriculturists, that seeds which, when sown, had struck against 
the horn of a bull or cow, produced fruit so hard as to be cooked with 
difficulty, and in fact tonever become tender. The notion was ridiculed 
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become naturally so hard, as not to be liquefied,' (and,) as those 
kinds of pulse are in the case of fire, so these persons should in 
the case of laws, afthough ever so strong, become not wasted.? 
3In favour of whom I will state what is no favour,’ first a law 
relatiely to sacrilege, should any one dare to commit it. Now we 
would neither wish, nor is it to be very much feared, that any 
citizen amongst those, who have been properly brpught up, will 
aver labour very greatly under this disease ; but their domestics 
and strangers, and the slaves of strangers, would attempt many 
things of this kind. lor the sake of whom especially, and at the 
same time being cautious of all the weakness of human nattre, I 
shall mention the law relating to sacrilege, and all the other mat- 
ters of that kind, as are to be cured, or >not to Be cured at all. 
The prelude, however, to these matters ought, acedrding to what 
has been formerly agreed upon, to be as short as possible. Some 
one then would, conversing and at the same time admonishing, 
address him, whom an evil desire calls aside by day and excites 
by night, and leads him to plunder temples, in these words :—O 
wonderful man, no ill, either human or divin€, atirs up that— 
which is now urging you to proceed to an act of sacrilege, but a 
certain madness, begotten in men from crimes of old date, and 
not yet cleansed, and which is carried round in the form of 
something to be expiated ; and against which you ought, with 
all your might, to be 6n your guard. Learn, then, what this 


by Theophrastus, quoted by Ifahnken on Timaus, p. 155, who has shown 
that ἀτεράμων, which was originally said of pulse that, like some kind of 
peas, does not become soft by boiling, was agerwards applied by Aristo- 
phanes and Plato to a person; and, he might have added, by Aéschylus like- 
wise in Prom. 198, and 1098. . 

"5 Ast would read τέγγεσθαι and ἄτεγκτοι in dieu of τήκεσθαι and 
ἄτηκτοι. For the idea of wasting away is not applicable to pulse, but of 
becoming soft rather, as in /EliM, ot καὶ πάντας τοὺς ἀτέγκτούς τε 
kai ἀτεράμονας τέγξαι. YVicinus, not understanding, it would secm, the 
allusion to vegetables boiling over a fire, renders ὄσπρια πυρὶ by “legumina 
fulminis tactu,”? whom Taylor follows with his “ leguminous substances, 
blasted by thunder,” Pa 

3 This is the only rendering J cfin give to χάρι» οὐκ ἐπίχαριν, simi- 
lar to χάριν ἄχαριν in Eurip. Iph. I. 566, and δίκην ἄδικον below, § 12, p- 
873,C. Ast however would unite οὐκ ἐπίχαριν, νόμον, and so does 
Ficinus in his “ legem—quamvis onerosam nobis atque molestam.” 

4 In lieu of ἱεροσύλων. Ast oftce wished to read correctly ‘epoo) gamn- 
milar to “‘sacrilegio” in Ficinus, whom Taylor and mysclf’ have tollowed. 

5 Ficinus has ‘‘aut vix aut nullo neodo sanari possunt.’” He therefore 
found in his ΜΒ, ἢ, not x@i, or perhaps both ἢ καὶ--- 

2a 
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caution is, When any such idea comes upon you, betake your- 
self to expiatory rites ; betake yourself, as a suppliant, to the 
temples of the gods who avert evils ; (and) betake yourself to 
the society of men, who are called good, and partly heay, and 
partly endeavour yourself to say, that every man οὐ σας to 
honour what is beatiful and just. But fly, without turning 
back, from the society of the wicked. And if, while you are 
so doing, the discase becomes somewhat lighter, (it is well) οἱ 
but if not, consider that death is more honourable than‘ life, 
and free yourself from it. 

[2.1 Since, then, we have sung these preludes to those, 
who turn their thoughts to all such things as are unholy and 
destructive Ὁ the state, 2it is meet for the law to be silent in 
the case of him who obeys :? but to him, who does not obey, 
to sing, after the prelude, loudly—He, who is detected in the 
act of sacrilege, if he is either a slave or a stranger, shall have 
the circumstance marked in his face and hands ;? and after be- 
ing scourged with as many stripes as the judges shall think 
proper, he shall‘pe cast out naked beyond the boundaries of the 
country. For, perhaps, after sutfering this punishment, he 
will, by being brought to his senses, become a better man. For 
punishment, taking place according to law, is not inflicted as 
an evil, but it nearly effects one of two things; for it makes 
him who suffers the punishment, cither better or less depraved. 
If however any citizen shall appear to have done any thing 
of this kind, in the shape of a.criime, considered one of the 
heinous and not to be mentioned,‘ relating to the gods, or pa- 
rents, or the state, the ‘judge shall consider such a person to 


1 On this ellipse, see Koen on Gregor. de Dialect. p. 48, ed. Scheef. 

32 T have translated as if the Greck were τῷ μὲν πειθομένῳ τὸν 
νόμον εἶναι σιγηλὸν' δεῖ, not τῷ βὲν wi-Oopivip τὸν νόμον ἐᾷν σιγῇ δεῖ: 
where Stephens wae the first to find a difficulty, but unable to master it; 
althongh he has quoted, very appositely, ix. p. 938, A., πειθομένοις μὲν 
σιγὴ, ἀπειθοῦσι δὲ φωνὴ νόμου ἥδε. The error arose from the similarity 
between ἐᾷν and εἶναι, and SIFHAONAEI and SIFHAEI. Ficinus, no 
doubt feeling himself at a loss, ha’ given a paraphrase— quicunque ex 
his paruerint, cos a lege liberos dimittemus.”’ 

5. On the punishments inflicted upon sacrilegious persons, Ast refers to 
Meursius, Them. Attic. ii. 2, and Petit. Leg. Attic., p.671. With re- 
4.22. the marks on the hand, something similar was done formerly in 
England to persons found guilty of manslathter. 

4 I have adopted the interpretation given by Dorville on Chariton, i. 5, 
in preference to that of Ast, who explains ἀπορρήτων by “ forbidden.” 
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be incurable, from reflecting that though he had met with an 
education and a bringing up of so excellent a kind, he had 
not kept himself from the greatest wickedness. Now to such 
a perenn death is the least of evils. But he will by his ex- 
amplesbencfit the rest, when he is held in dishonour, and is 
made to disappear,! and (is cast out) beyo&d the boundaries of 
the country. But to his children and race, if they avoid their 
father’s habits, let there be glory and words of honour, inas- 
much as they have well and bravely fled from evil to good. 
It will not, however, be becoming for the property of such per- 
son to be confiscated to the state, in which the same and equal 
allotments ought to remain for ever. But when any one shall 
be voted to have committed crimes worthy (of a loss) of 
property, let him pay *from his possession the fines,? if there 
be any overplus deyond his allotment properly furnished; and 
to this extent let him be fined, but not beyond. And let the 
guardians of the laws, looking into these matters accurately 
from the registers, ever give a clear statement to the judges, 
in order that no one may be idle,? with regar@ to his allot- 
ment, through the want of means. But should any one be 
voted to be worthy of a greater fine, and none of his friends be 
willing to be his surety, and, by paying jointly the fine, to pro- 
cure his liberty, punish him with bonds for a length of time, 
and in public, and with some kind of ill-treatment ;* and let no 
one for any offence be at any time without a punishment,* not 
even if he is driven over the boundaries ;° but it is meet for the 


1 The verb ἀφανίζειν is an euphcmism for Ἀποκτείνειν. 

3--- Although ἐκτίσεις---ἐκτίνειν would be correct Greck, yet I very 
much doubt whether ζημίας ἐκτίσεις---ἰκήίνειν be equally so. [ have 
therefore translated, as if the text were ζημίας ix xrycewo—similar to 
χρημάτων --ἐκτίσεις shortly aftergards.s ' 

3 As each allottee was required to cultivate his allatment, he would of 
necessity remain idle, if it were confiscated, and no provision made for its 
cultivation by another person; which could not take place in a state, 
where every one is supposed to be already occupied in some bysiness. 

* An English reader will perhaps¢etter understand τισι προπηλακισ- 
μοῖς, by knowing that formerly, when persons were put into the pillory, 
they used to be pelted with mud, which is liteyally προπηλακισμὸς in 
Greek, and with rotten eggs. What, however, Plato meant specifically by 
that word, I do not know, nor das any one, I believe, been able to Yat 

5 This is a rare sense of &rizog, Ast refers to Eustathius on Oc A. 32 

® So Ast explains εἰς ὑπερορίαν guydda—where he has adopted εἰς, as 
suggested by Stephens. But then the article would be required, as shown 
* 2a2 
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pumalment to be either death, or bonds, or stripes, or certain 
formless sittings or standings, or by-standings at temples,’ at 
the extreme parts of the country, or, as we before stated, the 
payment of money; ?and for the trial to take place i ip this 
way. Let then? the guardians of the laws be the‘; jadges 
of death; and let #.c tribunal consist of the last year’s ma- 
gistrates, selected for their excellence. But as regards the 
bringing (before the court) an accusation and the citing (the 
witnesses), and such likesmatters, and how they ought to take 
place, this must be the care of the j junior legisiators, but ours 
to lay down the law for regulating the manner of giving votes. 
Now let the vote be given openly ; but, prior to this, “let the 
judge be seatéd before the face of the accuser and defendant, 
3in order, as near as possible, according to old age ;3 and let 
all the citizens too, who are at leisure, diligently attend as the 
hearers of such causes; and let the accuser speak first one 
specch, and afterwards the defendant ; and after τ 50 speeches, 
let the senior judge commence by his own inquiry 4 and proceed 
toa siflicient examination of what has been stated ; and, after 
the elder judge, all the rest in order ought to go through 
whatever a person is *still desirous of being stated, or (re- 
grets to have been) not stated® by each party. But let him, 
by εἰς τὴν ὑπερορίαν ἐκπέμπειν in ix. p. 866, D., and xi. p. 936, C, 
Hence ὑ ὑπερόριον, proposed by Steph. and found m two MSS., is preferable. 
tt Such is the liter al version of the Greek -- ἀμόρφους ἵδρας ἢ ἢ στάσεις 

ἢ παραστάσεις εἰς iepd—where 1 cannot, ‘ell unde ‘rstand ἀμόρφους ; nor 
can I believe that Plato wrote στάσεις 1] παραστάσεις, especially as Dio 
Cassius, iv. p. 790, quoted by, Casaubon, on Suetonius August. ὁ. 24, has 
ἕδραι τέ ἄτιμοι καὶ στάσεις ἐπονείδιστοι--- By comparing however ΤῊ 
meus Lex. mn Tlapaorane στάσις παρά τινα ἄτιμος (or, as it should be 
read, παρ᾽ ἱερά Tiva)—it woulil seem that ἢ) στάσεις is a part of an explan- 
ation. Perhaps by ἄμορφοι or ἄτιμοι ἕδραι are to be understood sittings, 
where the party offeridiug was placed fa corer or had a dress of dis- 
honour put on him ;e while with the standing at the temple may be com- 


pared the custom in modern times of persons duing penance by slanding 
in ἂν chureh with a white shect thrown over them. 

—* | have adopted, what Ast has suggested --τὴν δὲ δίκην ταύτη yi- 
Βεδς in licu of τὴν δίκην ταύτην γενέσθω, which is without sense or 
syntax. ‘lo complete however the connexion of the sentences he should 
have suggested δὴ for δὲ --- 

—* I confess I hardly understand ἑξῆς ἐγγύτατα κατὰ πρέσβιν--- 

« εἰβί τι τι to Harpocration, by ᾿Ανάκρισις was meant an inquiry by 
Q magistrate previous to a trial, But here it must mean a sifting of the 
evidence of the opposite parties, after a trial had commend¢ed. 

—5 The Greek is ῥηθὲν ἢ μὴ ῥηθὲν ἐπιποθῇ--- 1 have translated as if 
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who desires or regrets nothing, give up his right of inquiry to 
another. But of the matters mentioned, whatever may sce to 
be to the purpose, let persons aflix a seal to the writings, and, 
after gutting the marks of all the judges, place the document 
in the temple of Vesta ; and again on thegnorrow, after coming 
together to the same place, let them inquire into and go through 
the suit, and again affix marks to what has been stated ; and 
whtn ‘they shall have done this thrice, after having suflicient- 
ly sifted the proofs and testimony, fet each judge, carrying in 
his hand a sacred! pebble, undertake before Vestf,? to decide, 
as far as he can, justly and truly, and thus put an end to a suit 
of this kind. e 

[3.] After the offences relating to the gods, (let us sp@uk) 3 
of those, that relate to the dissolution of a polity. Now he, 
who brings a person into power and makes the laws slaves, 
and puts the state under the control of factious societics, and 
effects all this by force, and excites sedition, acts contrary to 
the law. Such a person it is mect to consider,as the greatest 
enemy of all to the whole state. And it is mect to hold him as 
the second in wickedness,‘ who, although not taking any part 
in any of these acts, yet while he has a share in the greatest 
offices of the state, cither hes hid from the knowledge of these 
matters,” or not lying hid does through cowardice not act the 
part of an avenger on behalf of his country. But let every 

Φ 


ἐπιποθὴ were wrilten ἔτ ποθῇ, and ποθ taken in the double sense of 
desiring and regretting. But if this is notgpossible, we must omit ἢ μὴ 
ῥηθὲν, with two MSS., if ποθὴ means “ be desirous 3° but ῥηθὲν ἢ, af it 
means “ regret.” . 

1 I do not know another place where niention is, made of ἃ holy pebble. 
ΤΥ Ca Eens φανερὰ ἡ ψῆφος just before, one would prefer φανερὰ to 
ἱερὰ --- e . 

-- As Ficinus has “ jurejurando per Vestam,” Staphens suggested πρὸς 
τῆς ‘Eoriac, adopted by Ast, and found afterwards m five MSS. But 
οὐπισχνεῖσθαι has not elsewhere in the sense of “10 swear.” 

3. Ficinus has alone “ dicatur—” δῷ 

4 Unless κάκῳ is to be referred ἰοδδειλίᾳ, which can hardly be the case, 
one would preter caxig— 

5 That Plato would thus brand with dishongur a person, who did not 
know what was going on in secret and factions associations, 1 cannot for* 
ἃ moment believe; unless the want of knowledge were a wiblizssenct. 
Hence I suspect he wrote λεληθότα re πάντα ἑκόντα τὰ μὴ κεκευθότα--- 
i.e. “and wilfully lying hid from al! things not concealed—’ To obviate 
the difficulty, Ast, whom Stalbaum follows, says that λεληθότα ταῦτα is 
pu’ for λεληθότων τούτων. 
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one, who is of the smallest utility, lay an information before . 
the magistrates,! and bring to trial the person who is plotting 
for a violent and at the same time an illegal change in the 
form of government. And let the judges for these be thpse in 
the cases of sacrilege; and let the whole process be conducted 
for the former in a similar manner as for the latter; and let the 
vote, 2which “is the superior in number, bring with it death.? 
And in one word, let not the disgrace and punishment ofthe 
father follow upon any of the children, unless the father, grand- 
fathev, and‘ preat-grandfather of any one have in succession 
paid the penalty of’ death ; and let the children keep their own 
property, except so much as belongs completely to the regu- 
late allotment, and let the state send them away ‘to their an- 
cient paternal land and state.4 But as to those citizens, who 
shall happen to have more children than one, and these not 
less than ten years of age, let ten of them cast lots, whom the 
father or grandfather on the father’s or mother’s side shall 
mark out; and ket the names of those who have obtained the 
lot be sent to Delphi; and whomsoever the god fixes upon, 
(it is meet to) appoint with a better fortune as the heir of the 
family of those who have left their home. 

Clin. And properly so. 

Athen. Let there be still a one-third 5 law in common, respect- 
ing the judges ®[{ who ought to judge for them],° and the mode 
of the suits, 7in the case of those, against whom a person shall lay 
ἃ charge of treason, and bring them before a court of justice.7 
In like manner, let there be in the case of their children this 


9 

1 Ficinus has “ judicibus,” aduyted tacitly by Taylor. 

3. 3 'This seems a rather strange law. Since even if the greater num- 
ber of votes were for ‘an acquittal, the party would still be put to death. 
But perhaps Plato meant to say, that 1 ἃ bare majority of votes were 
given agaiust the accused, he was to suffer death. 

2 This expression seems here perfectly out of place. 

.4—* The,reader should bear m mind that the laws laid down by Plato 
were intended fora colony sent out frpim a mother country, and not for 
one existing already; where it would be in some cases impossible for 
them to be acted upon. , 

* δ. 70 avoid the incorrect τρίτος εἷς, Sydenham suggests ἐπὶ τρισὲν εἷς 
--βρλιυ)Ἱὰ prefer τρίτος οὗτος ἔστω ὁ νόμος --- 

¢_¢ The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

71 Here again Ficinus has briefly ‘“‘adversus eos, qui proditionis ac- 
cusati sunt,”’ followed tacitly by Taylor. 
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one law on all points! touching their remaining in, or depart- 
ing from, their dbuntry, as regards the three, a traitor, and 
him who commits sacrilege, and him who by violence destroys 
the lgavs of the state. Against a thief too, whether he steals 
a thing great or small, let there be one ἐν, and one punish- 
ment, after a trial? in all cascs. For if any one is cast in a 
trial of this kind, and he has other property, beyond his allot- 
ment, sufficient to pay, he must in the first place pay double 
of what has been stolen; but ifhe has not, let him be put into 
bonds, until he either pays, or persuades the part}, who has a 
verdict against him, (tv forego his claim). But if any one is 
cast in a trial relating toa public theft, let hine be freed from 
bonds, after he has cither persuaded the state, or paid the 
double of the property stolen. 

Clin. Tow say we, guest, that there is no difference in the 
case of a thief, who purloins a thing small or great, and from 
places sacred or not sacred; and in such other cases, as pre- 
sent a dissimilitude in the whole of thieving, which, as being 
various, the legislator ought to follow up by assigning pun- 
ishments not similar at all? 

Athen. You have, Clinias, in the best manner, nearly beaten 
me off, while I have been as it were carricd along ;3 and after 
stirring me up, you have reminded me, although I had previ- 
ously thought of it myself, that the matters relating to the lay- 
ing down of laws have fiever at any time been by any means 
properly worked out, 4s it has fallen out to speak of them at 
present.4 9 

Clin. But how again say we this ? ᾿ 

[4.1 Athen. We did not make usé of an incorrect image, when 


' In lieu of περὶ ταῦτα, whidh is séarcely intelligible, I have translated 
as if the Greck were περὶ πάντα--- ° 

3 Thave translated as if the Greek were ἐκ diene τιμωρία, in lieu of 
δίκη τιμωρία, which is unintellimble; and hence Ast wished to read 
δίκη τιμωρίας. for he found δίκη τιμωρίαις as a var. lect. in two MSS. Fi- 
cinus omits δίκη in his version “una lex panaque—”. Winckelmann 
suggests Δέκη τιμωρός --- τι that would be too poetical. 

5. The Greek 1s ὥσπερ φερόμενον. But ὥσπερ requires the mention of 
something to serve as a comparison. Perhaps Platu wrote ὥσπερ θῆρα, 
φερόμενον--- For to a wild Beast would well apply the verb avhragec. 

4—4 I have translated as if the Greek were ὥς γε ἐν τῳ νῦν παρόντι 
πέπτωκ᾽ αὐτὰ λέγειν, not ὥς ye ἐν τῳ νῦν παραπεπτωκύτι λέγειν : Which 
I cannot understand. Opportunely then do tour MSS. offer παρόντι: 
which leads to παρόντι πέπτωκ᾽ abra— 
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we compared all those, who were now regulated by laws, to 
slaves under the care of slave-physicians. +For it is meet to 
know a thing of this kind correctly, that if at any time one of 
those physicians, who handle the medical art from practice 
(alone) without theory, should come upon a free-born physician, 
discoursing with a f om -born patient, and making use of the- 
ories borderitts upon philosophy, and touching upon the dis- 
order from its very commencement, and going back to the 
subject relating to (the tvhole) nature of bodies, he would 
quickly and greatly langh, and speak no other language than 
is ready on such subjects to be addressed to the majority of 
the so-called physicians. For he would say—O stupid fellow, 
you are not curing the sick man, but you are almost giving 
‘him a lesson, as if’ he wanted to become a physician, and not 
to be in health. 

Clin. And would he not speak properly in speaking so ? 

Athen. ' And would not the same person deservedly object 
against us,! that whoever discusses laws, as we do now, gives 
the citizens lessons, but not laws ? 

3 Clin. Aud would he not seem to say this too correctly ?? 

Athen. Perhaps so.3 But at present a fortunate circum- 
stance has occurred to us. 

Clin, What is it? 

Athen. That there is no necessity for us to lay down laws ; 
It that, entering voluntarily upon an inquiry into all kinds 
of polity, we are endeavouring to perceive ip what manner 
the best one and the most necessary may take place. And 
now, as it seems, it is permitted us, if we please, to con- 
sider what is the best, or, if we had rather, what is the most 
necessary on the question of laws. Let us choose, then, 
whichever it seems (is best), ' © 

Clin. We propose, O guest, a ridiculous choice, and we 


'—! Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, *“Nonne et 
con merito idem objiciet,” who cither did not find in his MS. the 
words τάχ᾽ ἄν᾽ εἰ προσδιανοοῖτό γε, OF ‘Use conld not understand them 
a bit better than myself; 3 although it is easy to see that they conceal some- 
thing like Taya δ᾽ ἂν ὧν ἔτι παῖς διανοοῖτ᾽ ἂν, i. 6. And perhaps even 
onegtill a boy would thoronghly understand. 

ory. words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor. ‘ 
3 The word ἴσως has been hitherto assigned to Clinias. Evidently in- 
correctly. 
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should become really similar to those legislators, who. are 
compelled by some great necessity to give laws immediately, 
as being not permitted (to defer it) till the morrow. But it 
is layful for us to speak with god’s will, just as it is for masons, 
or those, who commence any other putting together of ma- 
terials, to bring together for ourselves dfspersedly, things out 
of which we may select what is suited to thé combination 
which is to be, and to collect them at leisure. Let us then 
suppose ourselves to be for the pfesent house-builders, not 
from necessity, but those, who at leisure put aside for, their 
use some things, and put together others, so that we may 
have to say correctly, that some portions of gJhe laws have 
been Jaid down, but others laid aside. « ᾿ 

Athen. For thus, Clinias, our survey of the laws will be 
more natural. But, by the gods, let us consider some such 
thing as this, relating to legislators. 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. There are writings and written discourses in cities 
by many other persons, and writings likewise’and discourses 
by the legislator. 

Clin. low not ὃ 

Athen. Whether then shall we direct our attention to the 
compositions of-the rest of pocts, and of such as in prose !and 
in verse,' 2have put together their advice relating to life, to 
be remembered by their having written them down,? and by no 
means apply ourselves to the writings of legislators ? Or (to 
the latter) most of all ? . 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. But surely it is not necessary for the legislator 
alone of those who write to give counsel about things beauti- 
ful, and good, and just, whMle tetching what they are, and how 
they ought to be studicd by those, who are About to be happy. 

Clin. Low not ? 

Athen. But is it more disgraceful for Homer, and Jyrteus, 
and the rest of poets, to have ἈΠ down in their writings what 
is incorrect, relating to life and its pursuits, and Jess so for 
Lycurgus, Solon, and such as, being legiSlators, have composed 


ὦ 
11 The words καὶ μετὰ μέτρων are properly omitted in the % best 

MS&xs, as being superfluous after ποιητῶν: unless it be said that ποιητῶν 

καὶ are to be omitted, as being scarcely intelligible after τῶν dAAwy— 
2-2 Ficinus has ‘‘ operibus de ratione vivendi coumpositis.” 
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writings? Or is this correct, that of all writings in cities 
those relating to laws ought to appear, wifen unfolded,! the 
most beautiful and best; ?but that those of the rest, either 
following after them, or at discordance with them, are+o be 
laughed down?? —, 

3 Clin, Let us think in this way. 

Athen. And} that with regard to the writing down of laws. 
it ought to take place in states, that the writings seem to'be 
of persons, who, in the garb of a father or mother, have feel- 
ings cf love, and possess a mind, 4and not, like a tyrant‘ and 
despot, commanding and threatening, and after writing (de- 
crees) on wally, to depart.2 Let us consider then, even now, 
whether we should, after thinking upon laws, endeavour to 
speak in this manner, whether we are able or not. Let 
us (gird up durselves® for it), exhibiting at least an alacrity, 
and proceeding along this road, let us, if we must suffer aught, 
endure it. And may the attempt be fortunate ; and (lortunate), 
if god pleases, it will be in this way. 

Clin. You have spoken well. And let us do as you say. 


! So L have translated dtaarurrépeva, adopted from MSS. by Bekker 
and Stalbaum, in lieu of διατυπούμενα, got by Stephens from διατυπώ- 
μενα, the conjecture of Cornarius, instead of διαπυττόμενα im Ald. Fici- 
nus, and Taylor after him, omit the word altogether. 

22 In the place of these unmeaning words Ficinus has, what is at 
least intelligible, “ cacterorum vero scripta plobari, si legibus consentanea 
sunt; sin dissona, derideri.’’ 

3—3 The Greek is, οὕτω διανοώμεθα περὶ νόμων Seiy—all put into the 
mouth of the Athenian. I have translated as if it were originally, KA. 
οὕτω διανοώμεθα. ΑΘ. περὲ νύμων δὲ δεῖν --- Ficinus, to avoid the want of 
connexion in the sentences, arid to conceal, probably, the difficulty in 
οὕτω διανοώμεθα, has given the general sense of the passage, ‘ Sic igitur 
leges civitatibus consembantur.”” Cornar’us proposed to read, Οὕτω δια- 
νοώμεθα περὶ νόμων, μῶν δεῖν --- but Ast, πῶς δεῖ, so that γραφῆς might 
be governed by πῶς, which he would defend by πῶς---τῆς ξυμφωνίας, 
in p. 860, C., and the other passages quoted by himself on ναυπηγησίμης 
ὕλης --πῶς ἔχει, in p. 705, C, 

* 4‘ J have translated as if the Greek were καὶ μὴ, not #— Cousin says 
that the clause to which ἢ is to be referted, is τὰ γεγραμμένα φαίνεσθαι 
ἐν σχήμασι πατρὸς : but the laws would surely not be said to be as mild 
88 a parent, or as severe as a tyrant. 

δ αν Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ rationem 
vero miMhen penitus assignantis,” with the omission of ἀπηλλάχθαι, neg- 
locted here by Taylor likewise. 

§ Ficinns alone supplies, what the sense requires, “ accingamur,” 
translated by Taylor, “let us attempt it,” 
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e 

[5.] Athen. In the first place then, let us accurately con- 
sider, as we have®attempted to do, respecting those who com- 
mit sacrilege, and about every kind of theft, and injuries of 
all kKjuds. And let us not take it ill, if we lay down some, 
during our legislating, and deliberate about others. For we 
are becoming to be legislators, but are’ not yet so, although 
perhaps we soon shall “be. But if it serie good to you, to 
ΠΡΟ με about what I have said, let us, Jas [ have said,! 
consider. 

Clin. By all means. δ 

Athen. With regard to all things that are beautiful and 
just, let us endeavour to look in some such wey as this, how 
we may for the present agree with, ard how differ from our- 
selves; ?who would say that we desire, if nothing else, to 
differ from the majority, and the majority too on the other 
hand with themselves.” 

Clin. Of what kind of disagreement among ourselves are 
you speaking ? -, 

Athen. 1 will endeavour to state. On the question of jus- 
tice generally, and of just men, and of things, and of actions, we 
all of us in a manner agree, that all these are beautiful ;4 5 
that if any one should strenuously affirm that just men are, 
through their most just habit, all-beautiful, although they 
should happen to be ugly in body, seareely a single person 
would, by speaking thus be thought to speak improperly. ‘Is 
not this true ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. . 

Athen. But \ct us see‘ that, if all things that border upon 


—' According to two MSS., ὡς εἴρηκα have been noted as spurious. 

22 Such is the literal vers.gn of ἀπὸ Greek ; in leu of which Taylor 
has, “‘ for we acknowledge, that we desire, though we may not be able, to 
excel others.”’ Vicinns, ‘qui in hoc maxime studere nos profitemur, ut a 
plurimis differamus, quo item alii a se ipsis dissentiunt—” by the aid of 
which one might read, ἐν ᾧ ol πολλοί ye, αὐτοὶ πρὸς αὑτοὺο, οὔ --ρ ον ἃ 
point, where the many differ, them8elves from themselves, εν a all.” 

3 Ficinus, uncertain whether καλὰ means “ honourable” * beau- 
tiful, ” has expressed as usual both ideas, ‘* honesta pulc biragiie: ” 

—‘ Such is Taylor’s translation of οὐκοῦν ὀρθῶς, “lowe: who seems 
to ae adopted the idea of Stephens, who says that after οὐκοῦν λοθῶς 
is to be supplied ταῦτα καὶ σοὶ λέγεσθαι δοκεῖ. But as such Hi'ellipse 
is not to be found elsewhere, Bekker assigns οὐκοῦν ὀρθῶς to Clinias, ag 
if δόξειε λέγων were to be understood. But to sucha question the Athen- 
ian could not answer ἴσως, “ perhaps,” after he had stated distinctly what 
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justice are beautiful, ‘the sufferings of all of us are nearly 
equal to our doings,! . 

Clin, What then ? 

Athen. Whatever action is just, so far as it partakes of 
what is just, it nearly partakes of the beautiful likewise. 

Clin. Tow not? 

Athen. Wiiitever suffering then partakes of what is just, 
it would so far, by being confessed to be beautiful, exhibit a 
reasoning not discordant. 

Clin. Tow not? 

Athen, But if we should avree that.a suffering is just, but 
not beautiful, the just and the beautiful would be discord- 
ant through things thai are just being said to be the least 
beautiful. 

Clin, Wow have you said this? 

Athen. It is not difficult to understand. For the laws 
which have been laid down a little before, would seem to pro- 
claim what is perfectly the contrary to our present assertions, 

Clin. To what assertions ? 

Athen. We surely laid it down, that he, who committed 
sacrilege, would justly die, and he too, who is hostile to well- 
established laws; and, as we were abont to lay down many 
other laws of this kind, we stopped short, on perceiving that 
these sufferings were infinite in multitude and magnitude; 
and that they were of all sufferings the most just, and of all 
the least beautiful. Will not then things just and beautiful 
appear in this manner >t one time to be the same, and at 
another to be the most opposite ? 

Clin. There is a danger ‘of it. 

Athen. By the multitude, then, things beautiful and just, 

a 


ν 


his opinion was. To meet this ἀ ΠΟ] ἐν, Ast would render fawe—* truly 
80. But such is not the meaning of ἴσως. Plato wrote. I suspect, KA. 
ἴσως. ΑΘ. οὐκ οὖν ὀρθῶς ἴδοιμεν dv—instead of ἴδωμεν δὲ---- 

1! ‘The meaning, says Ast, is— very thing that is just, is honour- 
able and beautiful. Hence not only what we do justly, but what we 
suffer justly, must be beautiful; and hence no suffering that is just can 
be disgraceful.” But thistis rather the explanation of the next speech of 
the Qijenian, than of the present one, where Plato asserts that what men 
suffer [Swearly ona par with what they do, as regards the numbers of each 
set of events. But why this assertion thns follows ihe supposition, that 
all things, which border upon justice, are beautiful, 1 must confess my in- 
ability to explain. 
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which are so discordant 'on these kind of points,' are ad- 
dressed as things separate. 

Clin. It appeafs so, guest. 

Athen. Let us then, Clinias, view again our notions, as to 
howethe accordance exists on these very points. 

Clin. Of what accordance, and with wenn are you speaking ? 

Athen. T think I have clearly stated in thg previous dis- 
<COUTSE ; 3but if not before, suppose me saying it now. 

Clin. What ? ’ 

Athen. ‘That all wicked persons are in all things wicked 
involuntarily ;4 and that as this is the case, it is heeessary for 
this inference to follow in order. 

Clin. What (inference) do you mean? e 

Athen. That the unjust man is wicked ; and that the wicked 
man is such involuntarily. Now there is no reason for a volun- 
tary act to be ever done in an involuntary manner. Ie therefore, 
whoever acts unjustly, will appear to act so in an involuntary 
manner to him, who considers injustice to be an involuntary act. 
And this too must now be acknowledged bY rye. For L have 
agrecd, that all men act unjustly involuntarily ; and though 
some one, for the sake of contention or ambition, may say, that 
unjust men are involuntarily unjust, but yet many act unjustly 
voluntarily, the other is my assertion, and not this. In what 
way then should I agree with my own assertions, should ye, 
Clinias and Megillus, thus interrogate me—If these things 
are so, what would yof, O guest, advise us respecting the 
legislation for the city of the Magnesians? ‘To legislate for 
them, ornot? 5Iow not? Ishalls#y.5 Willyou then sepa- 


ee 
e 


'_! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. Taylor 
has “ with each other.” e : 

-- 2. Ast was the first to object to πρὸς ποίαν --- Ὁ} there is nothing to 
which ποίαν can be referred ; and he pioposed to read ποῖον. He should 
have suggested ποῖα, as Buiter has done, answering to ταῦτα in the specch 
of the Athenian, and cither περὶ here or πρὸς there, to preserve the bal- 
ance of the sentences. Ficinus, uneble perhaps to understantl πρὸς ποίαν, 
has omitted those words. 9 ὲ 

3.53 The words between the numerals have been translated by Taylor, 
from the Latin of Ficinus: ‘ Athen. In supeMoribus mauileste mihi dic- 
tum arbitror. Clin. Quo pacto? Athen. Quod si supra dictum non est, 
nunc saltem me dicere existimate. Clin. Quiduam ?’”’ ἐν 

* On this doctrine see at v. ᾧ 3. 

5_.5 Ficinus, ‘‘ Ego vero dare leges consulam.” 
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rate injuries into the involuntary and voluntary? And 
shall we assign greater punishments for voluntary offences 
and injuries, and less (for the contrary)?! ‘Or equal for all, 
since injuries are not voluntary at all? 

Clin. You speak properly, O guest. But how shaH we 
make use of what hag now been said ? 

Athen. You have inquired correctly. Let us in the first, 
place use them’ for this. ᾿ i 
Clin. For what ? ᾿ 

[6.1 Athen. Let us call to mind that we stated correctly, 
that there i$ a great confusion and dissonance amongst our- 
selves respecting things just. Laying hold then of this, let us 
ask ourselves again ?(what shall we say).2 Since we have nei- 
ther found a way clearly out of the doubt relating to these mat- 
ters, nor defined how those things differ from each other, which 
in all states, and by all legislators, that have ever existed, are laid 
down as forming two kinds of injuries, one voluntary, and 
the other involuntary, 3are they to be legally established? in 
this way likewise?4 and shall the language, which has been 
expressed by us, as if it had been spoken by some god, be dis- 
missed, after having said only thus much, and without assign- 
ing any reason, that it has spoken correctly ; shall it in some 
manner lay downa counter-law ? This may not be.5 But it is 
somehow necessary, before we lay down laws, to show these 
two things as existing, and (having) another® difference be- 
tween them, in order that when any dne assigns a punishment 
for either, every onc 7may follow what is said,’ and be able 
to judge, whether it is established in a becoming manner, or 
not. 2 τ 
Clin. You appear to τι8,᾽Ὁ guest, to speak well. For it is 
necessary to do one of two things, either to say that all unjust 


'T have translated as if the Greek were τῶν δ΄ ἐναντίων, ἐλάττους, 
not τῶν δὲ, ἐλάττους ---ἴο preserve the balance of the sentences. 
, 2—* I have translated as if the Greek were ri ἐροῦμεν, not ap’ οὖν, to 
supply the apodosis of the sentence. v _ 

—* The Greek is νομοθετεῖται. I have translated as if it were vopo- 

Oernria— Ficinus has “ ita varie puniuntur.” 

* 1. e. ina twofold manner. 

δ ave translated as if the Greek were ἔσται, not ἔστι».--- 

6 Aot understand ἄλλην, nor could Ficinus, who omits it in his 
version, “et quam differentiam habeant—” Did Plato write πολλὴν ? 

7—" Ficinus has “ intelligat,” translated by Taylor, ‘‘ may understand—”’ 
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actions are not involuntary, or to show, ' by first defining,' that 
this has been stated correctly. 

Athen. Of thed two things one I can by no means en- 
dure that it takes place,? (I mean) *the denying that the per- 
son, who thinks so, has the truth on his side ;3 for this would 
be neither according to law‘ nor holy. But in what manner 
these are two, if they do not differ by the involuntary and vo- 
luntary, but by something else perchance, I mist endeavour 

‘some means to show. < 

Clin. By all means, O guest: for it is not possible for us to 
understand this at least otherwise. : ° 

Athen. Be it so. Come then, (say,) does not, as it seems, 
much damage take place amongst citizens in their communi- 
cations and intercourse with each other, and yet the voluntary 
and the involuntary abound in these transactions ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Let not however any one imagine, after laying down 
that all damage is an injury, that in this way the injuries exist 
in them of a double kind, partly voluntary, aed partly involun- 
tary. For the involuntary damage done by ‘all men is nei- 
ther in number, nor in magnitude, less than the voluntary. 
But consider “whether I am saying any thing, when I say 
what I am about to say,* or nothing at all. For Ido not say, 
Clinias and Megillus, that if some one hurts another, ® not 
willingly, but unwillingly,® he does an injury to a person un- 
willing (to be injured). eAnd in this way I will lay down the 
law, by making legally this an involuntary injury ; nor will I 
consider a damage of this kind as an injury at all, whether 
it be of a greater or less magnitude. And we shall frequently 


'—! Ficinus has “ antequam ad alja pergamus-e”’ 

31 have adopted γίγνεσθαι, found in all the MSS., in preference to 
Rare suggested by CornariiS, with the approbation of Steph., Ast, and 

talb. ϑ 

3.-5 Such is the literal version of the Greck. Ficinus has “ ut videlicet, 
quod ita esse existimo, negem,” translated by Taylor, ‘I mean the denying 
that 1 think it is so.” ° es 

4 In lieu of νόμιμον five MS®. read ἐμὸν, similar to “ officii mei est’’ 
in Ficinus. But νόμιμον is required by ὅσιον. 

5_5 In lieu of this repetition of λέγω λίψων---λέγειν, Ficinus has 
“utrum deinceps veri aliquid afferam.”” 

*—§ As Ficinus could not understand, nor can J, the differency.” »¢ween 
μὴ βουλόμενος and ἄκων, he very wisely omitted ἀλλ’ ἄκων, and so after 
him did Taylor. - 
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say that through! assistance taking place not correctly, he, 
who is the cause of the assistance, does an injury, 3 at least 
if myopinion is the better.? For, my friends, if any one gives 
one any thing, or, on the contrary, takes it away, it is not meet 
to call such an action thus simply just or unjust ; but wLehera 
person does to another in any thing a benefit or harm, while 
making use of (a correct)? habit, and a just manner, to this 
ought the legislator to look; ‘and [direct his attention ]* tg 
(these) two things, injustice and detriment; and 5by making, 
what has been damaged, uninjured® as much as is possible, by 
the law, and by restoring, what has been lost, and raising up 
again, what has fallen by means of any one, Sand making, what 
has been wounded, whole, and, what has been killed, expiated 
with money,® ‘let him ever endeavour to convert, in the case 
of the doers and sufferers, by means of his laws, each of the 
injurics from a state of variance to that of friendship. 

Clin. 'This at least is well (said). 

Athen. Unjust damages therefore and gaits, if any one can 
by injuring a pervon cause ‘to be a gain to himself,’ he ought 
to cure, such at least as are to be cured, as being diseases in 


1 To support the syntax, I have translated as if δὲ had dropt out 
between δὲ and ὠφέλειαν--- . 

2? Ald. alone has ij γ᾽ ἐμὴ νικᾳ, with the usual ellipse of déZa—as 
Stephens was the first to 1emark; althongh he has edited himself jye μὴ 
γικᾷ, deceived by “si hee minime superat ”? in Ficus. 

3 Ficimis has “ prubis moribus,”’ as if his DIS. read ἤθει ὀρθῷ, to balance 
δικαίῳ τρύπῳ 

‘—' The Greck is καὶ πρὸς δύο ταῦτα δὴ βλεπτέον πρός τε ἀδικίαν 
καὶ βλάβην. But βλεπτέον is superfluous alter the preceding θεατέον : 
nor could πρός re be thus repeated alter πρὸς δύο, where ἀδικίαν and 
βλάβην are the two things alluded to; nor lastly, could τὰ be omitted 
before δύο. ~ 

5—5 The Greek is τὸ μὲν BraBix ὑγιὲς --ποιητέον : where Ast was the 

first to see that the sense and syntax require ποιοῦντα, while since four 
MSS, read ἀβλαβὲς in lieu of βλαβὲν, it is evident that Plato wrote τὸ 
μὲν βλαβὲν ἀβλαβὲς, of which ὑγιὲς ix the explanation. : 
» §&—8 The Greek is καὶ τὸ θανατωθὲν ἢ τρωθὲν ὑγιὲς, τὸ δὲ ἀποίνοις 
EAacGiv—wWhere Ast would reject ἢ τρωθὲν ὑγιὲς as an interpolation ; 
but Stalbaum insert ἰώμενον after τὸ θανατωθὲν, forgetting that for 
what is dead there is no cure. Cousin would understand ποιοῦντα--- I 
have translated as if the Greek werce—kai τὸ τρωθὲν ὑγιὲς ἱστάντα Kai 
τὸ θᾳρτωθὲν ἀποίνοις ἐξιλασθὲν ---- and so Wincke)lmann, but without 
ἱστάντα. 

7? In κερδαίνειν lies hid κέρδη εἶναι, and ἑαυτῷ in τούτων, as I have 
translated. 
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the soul; but the question of the cure of injustice it is meet 
to say inclines insthis way. 

Clin. In what? 

Athen, That what injury soever a person may do, be it 
great or little, the law may instruct, and altogether compel 
him, either not to dare again at any tifhe to do such an act 
voluntarily, or far less frequently, in consequence * of the punish- 
ment for the injury. This should gny one accomplish, either 
by works or words, or by pleasure or pains, or by honours 
or dishonours, and by fines of money or gifts, or aftogetlrer by 
any means whatever, (so that)? a person may hate injustice, 
and love, or at least not hate, the nature of justice, this is the 
very business of laws the most beautiful. But, upon the 
persons, whom the legislator perceives to be incurable on these 
points, he shall impose a punishment and law,® knowing that 
to all such as these it is better even for themselves not to live 
any longer, and that they will doubly benefit the rest, when 
lreed from life, by being an example to others to do no wrong, 
and by causing the state to be devoid of bad men. In this way 
there is a necessity for the legislator to assign death, as the pun- 
isher of delinquencies of this kind,‘ but by no means otherwise. 

Clin. ‘This appears to have been spoken by you with great 
moderation ; but we would hear still more gladly this spoken, 
namely, the difference between injustice and detriment, >and 
how the question of whaé is voluntary and involuntary. is in 
these cases variously represcnted.°® 

[1.1 Athen. I must endeavour therefore to do and say as 
you request me. For it is evident that, respecting the soul, 
you say to, and hear from, each other ® thus much, that one’ 


' This is a rather strange use gf πρὰς--- Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, 
has “ pone impositione deterritns.” . 

? After rig there has evidently dropt out ὥστε--- 

3 In lieu of καὶ vépoy, which are evidently corrupt, Ficinus, whom 
Taylor follows tacitly, has “ultimo supplicio affectus.”” Wijngkelmann 
would suggest carav μοθετήσει. Cousin understands by νόμον τινα 
“une certaine pemce—qui seule peut obtenir 1’ effet désiré.”” But νομὸς 
never has nor could have such a meaning. 

* Ficinus has “ insanabilus homines,” as if hi8 MS. read τῶν ἀνιάτων 
in lieu of τῶν τοιούτων. ΟΣ 

5_§ All the words between tle numerals are omitted by Taylor, and 
thus uwbridged by Ficinus—‘‘ et quomodo sponte et non sponte fiant.”’ 

_ δ Ficinus has “siepe dicitis et auditis,” as if his MS. read ToAAanig 
Neyer: instead of wai λέγετε. 
z 28 
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property of nature resides in it, whether as an accident or 
part, namely, anger,' a thing naturally harg to contest with 
and to overcome, and which overturns many things by its 
irrational violence. 

Clin. Tow not? hin 

Athen. And we speak moreover of pleasure as not being 
the same as arrger; and we say that it possesses, from a con- 
trary influence, a power through persuasion, united to 2 vio» 
lent deception, to do whatever the will pleases. 

Clin. And very much so. 

Athen. We too who says that ignorance is a third cause of 
crimes, will ποι state a falschood. Now the legislator, who 
makes a twofold division, would act the better by considering 
one kind as simple, and the cause of light offences; but the 
other twofuld, when any one is in a state of non-instruction, 
not only by being afflicted with ignorance, but by an opinion 
of wisdom, as if’ he knew perfectly what he does not know at 
all; and laying gown things of this kind, when followed by 
power and strength, as the causes of crimes mighty and. un- 
musical ;? but when followed by imbccility, as are the crimes of 
children and old men, he will consider them (all) as crimes, and. 
will ordain laws against those who commit them ; (laws), how- 
ever, the mildest of all, and near to the greatest pardon. 

Clin. You speak what is reasonable. 

Athen. Now nearly all of us say, that one of us is superior 
to pleasure and anger, and another inferior. And such is 
the case. ᾿ 

Clin, Entirely so. : 

Athen. But we have never heard even, that one of us is 
superior to ignorance, and another inferior. 

Clin. Most true. “ee 

Athen. But we say that all these allure to their will a per- 
son, who is frequently drawn at the same time to things 
opposite. | 

Clin. Very often indeed. “ 

' In lieu of ὧν ὁ θυμὸς, five MSS, read ὃ» ὁ θυμὸς, which leads to 
ὄνομα ὁ θυμὸς, similar‘ to “quam iracundiam, dicimus,” in Ficinus. 
ΤΆ ΩΣ omits the words entirely. ᾿ 

ch is the literal version of ἀμούσων, by which was meant, says 
Ast, the whole of a liberal education; an idea which it is impossible to 
convey by any single word in English. ‘Taylor has “ὁ rustic—’”? We might 
say by a paraphrase, “ arising from a want of education.” 
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Athen. Now I will define to you clearly the just and the 
unjust, of which J was speaking, with no variety of colouring. 
For I denominate injustice to be wholly the tyranny over the 
soul through anger, and fear, and pleasure, and pain, and envy, 
and 4ésires, whether it does, or does not, harm any one. But 
the opinion of what is the best, by what@er way a state or any 
individuals may think it! will exist, should it (the opinion,) by 
haying a power in the soul, arrange in order the whole man, 
even though it stumbles in some ‘natter, we must say that, 
what is done in this way, is just entirely, and (thaé too) which 
is under a rule of this kind of each, and of men through the 
whole of life best ;? but that a damage of this kind is thought 
by the multitude to be an involuntary injustice. However, 
our discourse at present is not a harsh contest about names. 
But since there have been pointed out three kinds of delin- 
quencies,? let us, in the first place, still more diligently recall 
them to our memory. Of pain then, which we denominate 
anger and fear, there is one kind. r 

Clin. Entirely so. ᾽ 

Athen. But of pleasure and desires there is a second kind ; 
another the third, of hopes, and ‘a desire of true opinion 
about that which is the best. Now by this third being di- 
vided into two parts, five kinds will be produced, °as we have 
just now stated,’ for which we must lay down five laws, dif- 
fering from each other in two genera. 

Clin. What are these? 

Athen. One, when a deed is done gonstantly with violence 

1 In lieu of τούτων one MS. has from a correction τοῦτον, which leads 
to τοῦτο, i. 6. τὸ ἄριστον, as suggested by Cousin. 

*—2 Such is the literal version of the unintelligisle Greek’; upon which 
Ast has written what has failed, in my opinion at least, to throw any light. 
Ficinus, whom Taylor follows f€r the*most part, has “si animo dominata 
omnem virum exornet, etiamsi quid minus recti illi*successerit, justitiam 
homino; et quicquid inde gestum est, justum appello; atque eos, qui 
hujusmodi princ:patui libenter parent.” 

* As Plato alludes to what he had stated just above relatmg to the 
causes of crimes, it is strange w find here ἁμαρτανομένων instead of 
ἁμαρτάνειν ποιούντων. 

‘—4 All between the numerals arc considered by Ast to be an inter- 
polation ; for the three causes of crimes were said already to be pain, and 
pleasure, and an opinion of wisdom. Grou suggested ἄφεσις tt. neu of 
epeorc, which, although the Zurich editors seem disposed to adopt it, I 
cannot understand. Cousin would reject ἔφεσις as a faulty gloss. 

5—4 Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omits ὡς νῦν φαμὲν. ἡ 

2B 2 
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and accordant! actions; and the other, when it takes place 
secretly in darkness and with a fraud; bat sometimes the 
act is done with both of these, against which there will be 
laws the most severe, if they possess their proper character. 

Clin. ‘This is reasonable. . 

[8.] Athen. But léé us after this proceed to the point, from 
which we have digressed, and finish the laying down of laws. 
Now the subjects laid down by us were respecting thos¢, whd 
rob the gods, and are traitors to their country, and who corrupt 
the laws fof the purpose of dissolving the existing polity. Of 
these some one may perhaps commit an act, when mad, or affect- 
ed with a disease, or a very great age, or childishness, ? differ- 
ing not at all from things of this kind.? Of which acts should 
any become manifest to the judges selected on each occasion, 
either by the party himself informing, or a person making an 
excuse in behalf of the perpetrator, and he be decreed, when 
in this state, to have acted contrary to the law, let him pay 
simply for the damage, whatever he may have done; and let him 
be exempt front other puuishments, unless by having killed any 
one his hands are not clean from murder; for in this case let 
him depart to another country, and dwell there in exile during a 
year; but if he returns before the time prescribed by the law, 
or puts his foot on the whole? of his native land, let him be 
imprisoned by the guardians of the laws for two years in the 
public gaol, and then released from bonds. 

Since then we have begun with murder, let us endeavour 
to lay down laws comp'etely for every kind of it. And, in 
the first place, let us speak of that done with violence and in- 

1 In licu of ξυμφώνων Fachse suggests ξυμφανῶν, from “ aperte” in 
Ficinus; but Ast, ἐμφανῶν, antithetical to μετὰ σκότους. Cousin says 
that cither alteration is admissible. The Zurich editors suggest ἀξυμ- 
φώνων--- ; 

—t Such is the literal versio: of the Greek, οὐδέν πω τῶν τοιούτων 
διαφέρων ; where Stephens was tle first to remark that τῶν τοιούτων had 
nothing t6 which it could be referee. Ast however, with whom Kiihner 
agrees in Gr. Gr. § 373, says that παίδων is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding watdig. Plato wrote I sus ect οὐδὲν πω τῶν ἀνοήτων διαφέρων--- 
for both the very old and“young are equally silly, according to the saying 
Δὶς waives οἱ γέροντες. 

3.Α8] explains πάσης by “ altogether—” There is, I suspect, some error 
here. F'icinus, whom Tuylor follows literally, has “ aut etiam intra fines 
deprehendatur.” ‘The word πάσης secms to have been inserted from 
ξυμπάσης τῆς πατρίδος, a little below. 
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voluntarily. If then any one in a contest, and at the public 
games, shall involyntarily kill a friend, either on the instant, 
or some time after from the blows inflicted ; or, in like man- 
ner, during a war, or in warlike exercises, of which the rulers 
have®fijoined the practice, with naked bodies, or with any 
weapons, in imitation of warlike doingsglet him be purified! 
according to the law brought from Delphi? teuching these 
raattess, and Iet him be held to be pure. 3. And in the case of 
physicians, should any person, wher? attended upon by them, 
die, without their willing it, let every one? beehcld fo be 
pure by the law. But if any one with his own hand unwill- 
ingly slays another, whether with his own naked body, or with 
an instrument or dart, or by administering drink or food, or 
by the hurling of fire, or a tempest,‘ or the privation of breath, 
whether he does this with his own body, or through the 
means of other bodies, let him be considered altogether a 
slayer with his own hand, and suffer punishments such as 
these. If he kills the slave (of another),? thinking that he had 
done for ® his own, let him either cause the master of the dead 
(slave) to be without loss or hurt, or be fined double the value 
of such slave; and let the judges make an inquiry into the 
value, and let the homicide make use of greater and more 
purifications than those, who kill a person in gymnastic ex- 
ercises ; aud in such cases let the holy interpreters, whom the 


. Ὁ In lieu of καθαρῶς Destderins Heraldus, Observ. ad Jus Attic. et 
Roman. Ὁ. 354, suggested καθαρθεὶς, similar to φόνον καθαρθεὶς --καθα- 
ρὺς ἔστω in ix, p. 809, A., and vill. p. S31, @., κατὰ νόμον καθαρθέντα, 
καθαρὸν sivat—_ Ficinus omits καθαρῶς, and so alter him does ‘Laylor. 
But the correction of [eraldus has been gonfirmed by*two MSS. 

? Compare Esch, Cho. 1069, and Eum, 283. e 

33 'To avoid the absurdity in καθαρὸς ἔστω, applied to the patient—for 
80 it must be according to the ri@cs of *syntax—Ficinus, whom ‘Taylor fol- 
lows, has altered the construction in his version, “ ®mnes antem medici, 
qui cnrantes non sponte occiderint, mundi sint.” Plato wrote, I suspect,» 
ἰατρῶν δὲ πέρι, πᾶς τις--- not πάντων--- and so I have translated. Re- 
specting this clanse in favour of a physician, Matthiz quotes opportunely 
Antipho, p. 694, R. . 

4 ‘This appears strangely introduced here, as if a person could kill an- 
other by bringing’a storm upon him. Ficinus wnders χειμῶνος by “ tri- 
gorisve et fluctns,” uncertain of the meaning of χειμῶνος, m which there 
is evidently some error. 

5 Ficinus alone has ‘aliennm servum,” what the sense requires; ‘as if 
his MS. real ΔΟΥ͂ΛΟΝ AAAOY— 

* This is the exact rendering of διειργάσθαι. ᾿ 
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god ordains, decide without an appeal.'! But if any one kills 
his own slave, let him, after undergoing a purification, be-re- 
leased according to law from (the stain of) murder. But if any 
one kills involuntarily a free-born person, let him be purified 
with the same purifications as him, who has killed a slave. 
And let him not dishonour ? some of so-called? old stories of 
the ancients.‘ For it is said, that a person, who had lived 
with the feelings of a free-man, having been violently put 
to death, was, when recently dead, angry with his mur- 
derers; and being filled 3with fear and terror? likewise 
through his violent suffering, and beholding the person, who 
slew him, pagsing the time in his own seats, [familiar 
haunts, |‘ terrified him, and, being disturbed himself, disturb- 
ed with all his might the murderer and his doings, by having. 
Memory * as an ally. On this account, it is requisite for the 
doer to withdraw himself from the sufferer through all the 
seasons of the year, and to cause a void in all his own places 
through the whole of his native land. But if the party de- 
ceased is a stranger, let (the homicide) be debarred the coun- 
try of the stranger for the same period. And if any one 
willingly obeys this law, let him, who is the nearest relative 
of the deeeased, be the examiner into all that has taken 
place and grant a pardon; Sand by keeping quiet, he would 


' Such is the proper meaning of evpiougyin licu of which lachse sug- 
gested καιρίους, to answer to “ idonei ”’ in Vicinus. 

22 Such is the literal version of παλαιὸν δὲ τινα τῶν ἀρχαίων 
μύθων Neydpevov: where instead of παλαιὸν δέ τινα, Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, παλαμναῖον δὲ Δία ἕν τινι--- For the Etymol. M. has Παλαμναῖος 
ὁ τοὺς αὐτοχειρὶ φονεύσαντας 'τιμωρούμενος Ledg παλαμναῖυς λέγεται. 
“And let him not dishonour Zeus, who avenges murder, as stated in 
some of the stories of old.” Ficinns hag “ priscum mysterium non con- 
temnat,” as if his MS. read μυστηρίων instead of μύθων. 

3—3 Why the murdered man should be said to be filled with fear and 
*terror, I must leave for those to explain, who can point out the story to 
+ which Plato alludes. According to the Greek dramatists, it was the mur- 

derer rathet, who felt the touch of fear, as shown in the case of Clytem- 
nestra and Orestes. Unless I am grehtly mistaken, the author wrote 
φθόνον (to which φόνου in one MS. plainly leads) καὶ λήματος; where 
λῆμα would be the counterpart of φρόνημα mentioned just above. 

The word συνηθείαις is evidently an explanation οἰρἤθεσι. 

§ What Plato means by μνήμη, Euripides, in Orest. 396, expresses by 
σύνεσις, in English “ conscience.” 7 

*—¢ Such js the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ qui etiam 
pace ipsi reconciliatus ct equus omnino crit.” 
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be altogether moderate towards him. ὁ Butif a person does 
not obey, and, in the first place, being still unpurified, dures 
to go to,the temples, and to sacrifice ; and, further, is not will- 
ing to be an exile, and to complete the stated time; let the 
neafest relative of the deceased prosecute the murderer on a 
charge of blood, and let his punishwent be doubled when 
found guilty. But if the nearest relative shall not prosecute 
τίου the act of suffering ],! let any one, since the pollution has 
come round to the relative, ?throagh the sufferer turning on 
himself the suffering,’ prosecute the relative and compel ‘him 
by law to be absent from his country for five years. But if a 
stranger involuntarily kills a stranger amongst those in the 
city, let whosoever is willing prosecyte him dh the same laws ; 
but if a foreign settler (kills a stranger), let him be exiled for 
one year ; but if he be altogether a stranger, in addition to 
the purification, let him, if he shall have killed a stranger, or 
a foreign settler, or a citizen, be banished for his whole life 
from the country which has the supreme power over these 
laws, and if he returns contrary to the law, let the guar- 
dians of the laws punish him with death; and if he has 
any property, let them give it to the nearest relative of the 
deceased. But if he returns involuntarily by sea, and has 
been cast out on tle coast by a storm, ‘Jet him fix a tent (on 
the shore), so that his feet may touch (the water),4 and watch 
for an opportunity of gailing ; but, if he is brought on land 


—! The Greek words τῷ παθήματι cqguid not thus follow ἐπεξίῃ, as 
ioe by ἐπεξίτω τῷ κτείναντι. They should be τῷ δράματι, or rather be 
omnitted entirely as an interpolation.» 

- Such is the literal version of ‘the unintelligible origin: al; where 
fig Scholiast says that προστρεπομένου means the same as ἀποτρεπομίνου: 
but πρὸς and ἀπὸ never have the same meaning. The Scholiast’s inter- 
pretation is, however, adopted by Ficinus ; whosy version is—“ ipso vide- 
licet interempto passionem in illum convertente,” translated by T aylor— 

* or in other words the slain person turning his anger towards him,’ 
3 In lieu of τῶνδε, Ficinus found in his MS. τοιῶνδε, as ghown by his 
“ hujusmodi.” 

—' So Taylor. and after him: Ast, paraphrases the Greck—oxnrnodpevoc 
ly θαλάττῃ, τἐγγων τοὺς πόδας,πλοῦν φλιὰν δύνει, But as one MS. has 
συννησάμενος, Plato wrote, 1 suspect, something more fit to be read than 
what the literal version presents—* let him, fixing a tent in the sca and 
wetting his feet, watch for a sailing.”’ Ficinus has “ navigandi oppoituni- 
tatem, pedibus mare tangens, exspectet,” omitting σκηνησάμενος, 
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forcibly by any one, 'Iet the magistrate, who of those in the 
city first meets him,! release him ?and send him safe from 
harm to the country over the borders.2 But if any one with 
his own hand kills a free-man, and what is done’ is done 
through passion, it is meet, in the first place, to make ἃ two- 
fold distinction in a thing ‘of this kind. For a thing is done 
in a passion by those who, on a sudden, and without intend- 
ing to kill, destroy by blows, or such other means, a persons. 
3on the instant that an impulse arises, and when repentance’ is 
close upon the deed ;3 and (a deed is done) in a passion by 
those too, who, having been befouled by words or deeds of dis- 
honour, pursue with revenge and subsequently kill a person, 
intending to musder, and for the deed there ix no repentance. 
We must t therefore, as it Seems, put down two hinds of murder, 
and both of them as arising nearly from passion, and they may 
be said most justly to be between the voluntary and the in- 
voluntary. 4Kach, however, is only a likeness.4 For, he who 
stores up his anger, and does not immediately (and)> suddenly, 
but with malice prepense® after a time? revenge himsell, is like 
to the voluntary ; bat he, who, without storing up*® his anger, 
does on the instant [immediately 19. gratify his passion, 
without premeditation, is like to the involuntary. He is not, 
however, altogether involuntary, but the likeness of the in- 
voluntary. Qn this account, the murders committed in anger 
ace difficult to define, whether one ought to lay down laws for 
mee as being voluntary, or some of them involuntary. ‘The 
—' Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has, what is less 
αὐτο tionable—‘ a magistratu, σὰ primo res delata fherit —’ 
— Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, is content with the general sense— 
ἐξ et intactus in exsuitim retruderfdus.”’ 
—* Ficinns, followed by Taylor, thus abridges this passage—“ita ut 
contain post impetum peenitentia sequatar.” 
πὸ Ficinus alone supplies, what Is walting for the sense— neutra 
enim voluntaria revera vel involuntaria est ; sed altera alterins est imago.’ 
5 Ficinus has “nec repente ’—for he found probably in his MS, καὶ 
between παράχρημα and ἐξαίφνης. 
19 This legal phrase in English answers best to the Greek ἐξ ἐπι-- 
βουλῆς. 
7 In lieu of ὕστερον χρόνῳ I should ne tarép p χρόνῳ. See my 
note on Asch. Suppl. 220. « 
8. The common expression in English of “not bottling up one’s anger,” 


would answer the best to ἀταμιεύτως in Greek. . 
The word εὐθὺς is evidently un interpretation of ἐκ τοῦ wapayonpa. 
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best and the truest method therefore is to put both down ag 
likenesses ; and ta divide them apart from each other, by their 
being done with malice prepense and without premeditation ; 
and to lay down by law severer punishments for those, who 
kill ia &nger, and with malice prepense ; but milder for those 
without premeditation and on the suddgn. For that, which 
is like a greater evil, should be punished more severely ; but 
that, which is like a less one, less severely. Let it then be 
thus established by our laws. 

Clin, Ty all means. ᾿ 

[9.1 Athen. Let us then return again to the subject and 
say, that if any one with his own hand kills a free-man, but 
if the deed, when done, took place without prefheditation, ina 
moment of anger, let him in other respects siffer, as it is 
proper for the party to suffer, who has killed a person, not in 
a passion ; but let him of necessity be an exile for two years, 
and thus punish his passion. But he, who in a passion, but 
with malice prepense, commits a murder, let him (suffer) in 
other respects as the former does ; but let htm ,be an exile for 
three years, as the other is for two, and be punished for the 
greatness of his passion by a longer time. And let this be held 
‘universally respecting these matters.’ It is difficult however 
to give laws on such matters with accuracy. For sometimes of 
these two murders, the one, which is held by the law to be the 
more atrocious, is the milder; and tltat, which is the milder, 
would be the more atrécious, 2according as the murder is 
committed in a more savage or a more gentle manner But 
for the most part the deeds take place according to what has 
been mentioned already. Of all these matters, therefore, it is 
meet for the guardians of the laws to have the cognizance ; 
and, when the period of thg exile shall have expired? to each 

'—! As four MSS, read καθύδου, and six τούτοιο, Bekker and Stalb, 
have so edited. Bunt Ficinus found in his MS. καθόλου--τούτων, as 
shown by his version— Universalis—istorum dispositio.” Ether would 
do. But as κάθοδος means “ the return from exile,” to whigh, Plato al- 
ludes just afterwards, the reading ofthe MSS, is to be prefered, 

— So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus --“‘ prout atrocius aut 
mitlus gesta est.”” But the Greck is καὶ τὰ πῳὶ τὸν φόνον ἀγριωτέρως 
ἂν πράξειεν, ὁ δὲ ἡμερωτέρως. By uniting the two it is easy to read—en- 
θάπερ ὁ μὲν τὸν φόνον ----ὁ d¢—i. e. “ according as one—” 

? Taylor has thus expressed in English, what Ast says would be i 
Greek nut 6g, but ἐξελθῃ, as shown by x. p. 9U9, A., xi. p. 921, C. 
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offender, to send twelve judges to the borders of the country, 
(so that)! after having examined still more clearly the conduct 
of the exiles during that period, they may be the judges of the 
pity (to be shown) and of their reception ; and let the exiles 
acquiesce in the decisions of such magistrates. And if, 
after having returned from exile, any one of them shall, over- 
come by passion, commit again the very same offence, let him 
be exiled and never return again ; and if he returns, he’ ska? 
suffer in the same way as ἃ stranger for returning from exile. 
And Jet him, who kills his own slave, undergo a purifica- 
tion. But if, in a passion, he kills the slave of another, 
let him pay to the master double the value of the loss. But 
whoever of all the homieides does not obey the law, but, while 
he is uncleansed, defiles (by his presence) the place of public 
meeting, and of contests, and other sacred places, whoever is 
willing may bring to trial the relative of the deceased, who has 
neglected (his duty), and the murderer likewise, and compel 
him to pay a double fine, and 210 do some of the other doings ;? 
Sand let the (accusing) party carry off the payment according to 
the law. Ifa slave kills his master in a passion, let the kin- 
dred of the deceased use the murdercr in whatever manner 
they please,‘ and be clean (of the acts), so long as they do not 
by any means *preserve the life> (of the slave). ®But if a 
slave kills (not his own master, but) some other free-man, in a 
passion,® 7let the owners give up the,slave’ to the relatives of 


1 T have translated as if ὥστε had dropt out. 

72 Such is the literal version of the Gieeck; which Ast explains by 
saying, that “the other doings” refer to the acts requisite to be done for 
the purpose of a purification. But if such be the meaning, and I confess 
I have nothing better to offer, it is a pity that Plato did not take the 
trouble to express his ideas more clearly. 

3— Such is the literal version of the'Greek, which Taylor has thus 
translated, “ And let the offending party consider the fine as legal.” 

4 From ἀνέλωσι Stephens acutely clicited ἂν ἐθέλωσι, suggested by 
“velint” in Ficinus. And so one MS. subsequently collated. 

* $3 ‘Phiscs a very unusual meaning of the verb ζωγρεῖν, literally “to 
take alive.” ; ' 

6—6 ‘The Greek is ἐὰν δὲ ἄλλος τις δοῦλος ἐλεύθερον ἀποκτείνῃ θυμῳ--- 
But Ficinus has more fu'ly, “sin vero servus non dominum suum sed 
aliim Jiberum per iram necaverit,” from whence Faehse was the first to 
correct ἄλλος into ἄλλον--- 

‘1’ This mixture of numbers, οἱ δεσπόται τὸν δοῦλον, seems rather 
strange; as if one slave had many masters. 
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the deceased, and ἰοῦ them of necessity put him to death in 
whatever mannew they please. If a fathér or a mother ina 
passion kills their son or daughter by blows, or any other 
violent manner—events that happen but rarely—let them be 
purtiied after the same manner as other homicides, and be 
exiled for three years; and on their re®urn from exile, lct the 
husband be divorced from the wife, and the’ wile from the 
“tasfand, and let them never afterwards beget children to- 
gether, nor be a fellow-dweller with those, whom they have 
deprived of a child or brother, nor have a share with them in 
sacred rites. But he, who has acted impiously in these mat- 
ters, and does not obey the laws, let him be brought to trial 
for impiety by any one who is willing. Ifa hysband kills his 
wife in a passion, or a wife does the same thing in a similar 
manner to her husband, they shall undergo the same purifi- 
cations, and complete an exile for three years ; and let not the 
party, who has so acted, on his return, have a share with their 
children in sacred rites, nor ever cat at the-same table with 
them. And let the father or the child, who disobeys the law, 
be brought to trial for impiety by any one who is willing. If 
a brother kills either a brother or a sister, or a sister (kills) a 
brother or a sister in a passion, ἰοῦ the matters, relating to 
purifications and exiles, be stated as necessary to take place in 
the same manner, !as have been, stated in the case of parents 
and children ;} ?and (oa their return from exile),? let not any 
one? be a fellow-dweller or a sharer in sacred rites with 
those, whom a person‘ has deprived, brothers of brothers, and 
fathers of children. And if any one disobeys the law, he would 
rightly with justice be amenable ¢o the before-mentioned law, 


9 

'‘—! Such is the literal vegsion of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has “non aliter quam parentes, qui liberos interfecerunt.” 

*—2 So Taylor, from “ post reditum,” in Ficinu&; who probably found 
in his MS. καὶ τοὐτοις---κατιοῦσι δὴ, instead of καὶ τούτοις---τούτοις δὲ, 
where the same pronoun is repeated uselessly. On the meanmg of 
κατιέναι, similar to κατέρχεσθαι, see Porson on Med. 1011. 5 

* Instead of αὐτοῖς, Eusebin€ Prep. Evang. xi. p.711, D., has αὐτὸς--- 
which leads to αὖ τις as I have translated, and similarly in “ τὰς is to 
be read for re after ἀδελφοὺς --- | 

5 That Plato wrote both ὀρθῶς and μετὰ δίκης. it is hard to believe; 
but which of the two he did write. it is equallv hard to say. I suspect 
however that ὀρθως is an interpretation of μετὰ δίκης : for there would be 
a Platonic play on the words ὑπόδικος μετὰ δίκης. Ficinus has merely 
*jare ut impius condemnabitur.” 
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relating to impiety on these points. But should any one in 
the case of his parents be so powerless over, his passion, as 
in the madness of anger to dare to murder one of his parents, 
if the deceased shall, before he expired, have voluntarily ab- 
solved the perpetrator of the murder, let him be purifié@ as 
they are, who commit ;nurder involuntarily,! and performing 
the other things that they do, let him be considered as pure; 
but if (the deceased shall) not have absolved him, let the perty, 
who has done a deed of this kind be amenable to many laws. 
For he will be amenable to the extreme punishments for an 
assault, and, in like manner, for impiety and for the robbery 
of what is holy, because he has robbed his parent of his life ; 
50 that, if it were possible for the same man to die oftentimes,? 
jt would be most just for a person, who had in a passion com- 
initted an act of parricide or matricide, to meet with many 
deaths. For in the ease of him, whom no law will permit, even 
when defending himself and about to be made an end of by 
his parents, to destroy his father or mother, who have brought 
his nature to the light, and whom (the legislator) shall order 
to endure all things rather than do a deed of this kind, how 
would it be fitting for such a person to meet with punishment 
legally in any other way? Let death then be laid down 
as the punishment for him, who in a passion kills either his 
father or mother. But ΤΕ ἃ brother shall in his own defence, 
during a fight occurring ina sedition or in any other similar 
manner, kill a brother, “while war ding off the party, who first 
had recourse to his hands,‘ let him be held clear in the 
same manner, as he who kills an enemy; and similarly, if 
a citizen (kills) a citizen, or a stranger a stranger; and if a’ 
citizen in defending himself kills a stranger, or a stranger a 
citizen, Jet him in the same way he held to be clear ; and si- 
milarly if a slave (kills) a slave. But if a slave, in his own 
defence, kills a free-man, let him be amenable to the same 
-laws as him, who kills his father. And what has been stated 


i ‘ 


‘ Cornarius was the first to perceive that the sense required not ἑκού- 
σιον, but ἀκούσιον, as shown by p. 869, B., and 469, E. 
3 Compare Criton, § 6. 
3 ‘This future seems rather strange here. One would prefer νομοθε- 
réirm, similar to “ἢ precipimr” in Ficinus, 
4 On the phrase ἀμύνεσθαι τὸν ἄρχοντα, with or without χειρῶν, sec 
Ast's learned note. 
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respecting the absolution from murder by a father, let the 
very same thing, take place respecting every absolution in 
matters of this kind; that if any person of his own accord 
gives an absolution to any one for such an act, let the purifi- 
cati8ns take place for the perpetrator, as if the murder had 
been involuntary, and let one year be tlge term of absence from 
the country according to law. And thus let the matters re- 
laging to murders, done with violence and involuntarily and in 
a passion, be held to have been détailed in moderation. But 
as regards those relating to such as are voluntary and _perpe- 
trated with every kind of injustice, respecting these and what 
are done with malice prepense, through yielding to pleasure 
and desires and envy, it is to be spoken of subsequently. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

[10.] Athen. Let us then again speak to the utmost of our 
power in the first place upon these points, how many they 
are.! Now the greatest is desire, having a mastery over a 
soul rendered savage by regrets? And this exists for the 
most part there, where® there happens to be she greatest and 
most vehement wish for wealth on the part of the many, 
and‘ a power that is producing an infinite love for the pos- 
session of property insatiable and boundless, by means of a 
natural disposition and a wretched want of education, ὅ of 
which the cause is that wealth is praised improperly by 
report amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians.’ For by 
placing as the first of good things that, which is the third, 


9 

ἱππὶ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has “ Primum jgitur, quod voluntarfw cwdis cause sint, 
pro viribus declaremus.”’ . 

* Taylor, misunderstanding the meaning of “libidinibus,” Ficinus’ 
version of πόθων, has translaféd “ v&nereal incentives—” 

3 Ast, by not perceiving that οὗ after ἐνταῦθα ἴδ an adverb, and not a 
pronoun, has missed entircly the meaning of the passage. . 

‘ The Greek isin all the MSS. ἡ τῶν χρημάτων rijg—l have trans- 
lated as if Plato had written τών χρῃμάτων, ἥ τε τῆς--- © © 

5—3 flere again by the sligMtest change I have, I hope, restored what 
Plato wrote. For where the Greek is πον --τῆς δὲ ἀπαιδευσίας ἡ τοῦ 
κακῶς ἐπαινεῖσθαι πλοῦτον φήμη ---ἰς was ovginally ἧς δὴ ἀπαιδευσίας 
ἐστ᾽ αἰτία τὸ κακῶς ἐπαινεῖσθαι πλοῦτον ¢ijuy—where δὴ is due to the 
best MS., and τὸ to Stephens, who was led to it, 1 suspect, by the ver- 
sion of Cornarins, “ imperitie vero causa est fama, qua et a Gracis et a 
Barbaris divitia male laudantur.” Cousin translates ἀπαιδευσίας by “ pré- 
jugés,” a meaning which that word docs not and could nét bear. 
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they do (by this opinion)! injure both those after them and 
themselves. ?For that the truth respecting wealth be told in 
all states is of all things the most beautitul and the best 5? 
(namely,) that it exists for the sake of the body, but the body 
for the sake of the soul. ?Of the good things then existing, 
for the sake of whigh wealth naturally exists, it would be 
the third after the virtue of the body and soul.3 This reason- 


ing then will be to us‘ a teacher, that it is not meet for, hipy. 


who would be happy, to scek to be wealthy (by any means),® 
but [to be wealthy 70 in a just and temperate manner. For? 
thus murders, which require to be purified by murders,’ would 
not take place in cities. But now, as we stated at the begin- 
ning of the discussion, this is one and the greatest thing, which 
causes the greatest punishments of voluntary murder. The 
second is the habit of an ambitious soul, producing envy, a 
fellow-dweller the most disagreeable to him who possesses 10,9 
and secondly,!® to the best of those in the state. But the third 
is a cowardly and unjust fear, which has caused many mur- 
ders, when acts are being done or have been done by a per- 
son, which he does not wish to be conscious to himself of their 
taking place, or of having taken place. They therefore take 
off by death the informers of such acts, if they cannot do it 
by any other means. About all these matters then let this be 


1 The words between the lunes are adopted by Taylor from “ hac sen- 
tentia,’? found in Ficinus alone. κι 

2? Here again Ficinus scems to have sound in his MS. something 
more complete than is furnished by the other MSS. For his version is— 
‘‘Optime sane et pulcherrime viveremus, si vera de divitiis sententia ubi- 
que predicaretur.” 

4—3 Ficinus, whem Taylor has translated in part, has—“ quare cum 
bona adsint, quorum gratia pussidenda divitie sunt, tertium gradum 
post virtutem animi corporisque tenebunt.” 

* Ficinus has ‘‘ nos tanquam magi3tra dr cebit,” as ifhis MS. read ἡμῖν 
between οὖν and dy— : 

5 Ficinus inserts, what is required to balance the sentence, “ quomo- 
docunque "—unless it be said that he remembered the passage in Horace 
—‘ rem facias ; rem, si possis, recte, si non, quocunque modo rem.”’ 

® This repetition of πλουτεῖν is omitted correctly by Ficinus. 

7 Ficinus, “sic enim,”’ which leads to καὶ yap instead of rai— 

* On the doctrine that murder is to be.cleansed by murder, see Asch. 
Cho. 304. : 

5 The Greek is τῷ κεκτημένῳ τὸν φθόνον. But τὸν φθόνον could not 
thus be repeated after φθόνους --- I have therefore omitted those words. 

© Instead of δευτέροις one MS. has δευτέρους, which leads to δευτέρως, 
similar to ‘‘deiside ” in Ficinus. . 


avy 
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held to be said as a prelude; and in addition to this, the story, 
which many of those engaged seriously in the Mysteries have 
heard touching these subjects, and strongly believe, that of such 
persons there is in Hades ἃ punishment ; and that it is neces- 
sarye{ér them to come back hither to suffer punishment accord- 
ing to nature, namely, of suffering from gnother what ἃ person 
had done himself, and with such a fate to finish his then life. 
digr bim therefore, who from this prelude is persuaded, and fears 
altogether such a punishment, thure is no need to hymn a 
law on this point, but for him, who is not persuaded, let this 
law be expressed in writing. ὃ 
[11.1 Whosoever shall designedly and unjustly kill with his 
own hand any one soever of his tribes-men,*let him, in the 
first place, be debarred from legal rights, nor let him pollute 
the temples, or the place of public meeting, or the ports, or 
any other general assembly, whether any person forbids the 
perpetrator or not. For the law forbids him ; and it is ever 
seen and will be seen forbidding him in behalf of the whole 
state. But the relative of the deceased as far,as a cousin,! on 
the male or female side, who does not, when,requisite, prose- 
cute, or forbid him to be debarred (from those things),? shall 
first of all take upon himself the pollution, and the hatred of 
the gods, 3as the imprecation by the law provokes the report ;3 
and secondly, let him be amenable to any, who is willing 
to We the dead; and let him, who is willing, avenge, 
after performing every thing respecting the observation of 
washings‘ for such occasions, and of such other acts as the 
deity has enjoined as legal in case of this kind ; and after 


1 Ast quotes opportuncly Demosthenes in Macgrt. p. 1068, 28, R., and 
in Euerg. p. 1161, 8, R. 

? Ficinus alone has “ab hés—’’*From the passages of Antipho and 
Demosthenes, quoted by Ast, one might suppose that τῶν νομίμων had 
dropt out between προαγορεύων and εἴργεσθαι. 

3—3 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I cannot understand, 
nor could Ficinus, as shown by hjs translation—“ βίου! vujgp legis im- 
precatio et maledictio dictat,”’ vahile that of Ast—‘“‘ut legis imprecatio exis- 
timationem provocat,’’ proves him to have been equally in the dark. I could 
have understood we ἡ τοῦ νόμου φήμη τὴν fear mporptrerar— since 
the report of the law calls up a curse,’’ as if Plato had in mind a drama- 
tic saying—'Apdy προτρέπεται τοῦ νόμου φήμη (riKpdy)— 

4 The Greck is λουτρῶν φυλακῆς πέρι---- But Ficinus has “ de luendi 
criminis observatione—” from which Faehse was led to λύτρων -- Ast how- 
ever explains λουτρῶν by ‘the washings,” which the pirty, who prose- 
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making the proclamation let him go and compel ‘the perpe- 
trator to suffer the vengeance of justice accorfing tolaw. But 
that these things ought to take place through certain prayers 
and sacrifices to certain deities, who have a care of such mat- 
ters, so that murders may not take place in cities, it is%asy 
for a legislator to shor. But who are the deities, and what 
would be the manner of introducing such suits most correctly 
as regards the divine power, let the guardians of the laws, μεσ 
gether with the (holy) interpreters, and the prophets, and the 
god, lay down by law, and introduce these suits. But let the 
judges of these matters be the same as those, to whom has 
been given the power of deciding upon sacrilege. Let him 
tov, who is convicted, pay the penalty of death, and ! let him 
not be buried in the country of the murdered person,’ on 
account of his shameless conduct, in addition to the act of 
impiety. Butif he goes away, being unwilling to stand a trial, 
let him suffer a perpetnal exile. ? And if any one of these 
sets his foot upon the land of the murdered party,? let 
whatever relation ‘or even citizen, who. first meets him, kill 
him with impun‘ty, or, placing him in bonds, hand him over 
to the magistrates, who decide upon the suit, to put him to 
death. * But let him, who urges (the suit), require bail at the 
same time from him, against whom he is urging it ;3 and ‘ let 
the latter produce three persons, whom the magistrate av- 
pointed for such matters shall decide to be in sufficient tedit,* 


cuted the murderer, is supposed to undergo, to avoid the pollution of 
blood. But as of such washiigs nothing is to be found elsewhere, Plato 
wrote, [ suspect, something else, which 1t would be not difficult to dis- 
on by bearing int nund a celebrated scene in the Choephori of Ais- 
chylus. ἃ 

aan Ast refers to Demosthenes in Aristocrat. p. 634, 26, R. 

2? Such is the literal version of ‘the Gitek. Ficinus has merely “ et 
si unquam citra fines fucrit deprehensus.” Winckelmann suggests τὰς 
ἐπιβὺ τῶν τόπων τῆς --χώρας, as in iv. p. 705, C., ὁ τόπος---τῆς χώρας, 
Lv. p. 1-47, ἧς, τόποι χώρας, vi. p. 760, C., τοὺς τῆς χώρας τόπους. 

3—3 Ast wis the first to explain this passage, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed to the letter, thus translated incorrectly, ‘ quod si 
quis hunc defensurus accesserit, pro co fide jubeat, quem tutatur.” 

4—4 Ficmus has “tresqre is fidejussores, quos judices ipsi sufficientes 
putaverint, afferat,” from whence Ast was led to read, what I have adopted, 
τρεῖς ἐγγυητὰς, ode ἂν ἡ---ἀρχὴ κρίνῃ ἀξιόχρεως, in lieu of τοὺς ἐγγυητὰς 
ἀξιόχρεως. atc ἂν ἡ--ἀρχὴ κρίνῃ τρεῖς ἐγγυητὰς ἀξιόχρως--- Cousin, 
however, so far, from being dissatisfied with the vepetition οὗ ἀξιόχρεως, 
conceives it to“ve perfectly after the manner of Plato. 
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who shall engage to produce (the accused) at the trial; but if 
the latter either vill not or cannot get bail, let the magistrate 
take and put him in prison, and produce him at the trial of 
the suit. If a person shall not with his own hand (perpe- 
tratt); 1} but suggest to another, a murder, and by his willing 
and plotting cause the murder to takegplace,! and dwell ina 
city, having been the instigator of, and not pare in his soul 
from, the murder, ?let there be to him in the same manner, 
with the exception of the bail, a “rial and verdict on these 
matters ;? and, if convicted, Ict it be lawful for, him to have 
the family? burial-place ; but let other things take place in the 
sume manner to him, as to the party previously mentioned ; 
and let the same things take place in the casé of strangers to- 
wards strangers, and citizens and strangers towards each other, 
and of slaves towards slaves, with respect to a murder done 
by a person’s own hand and instigation, with the exception of 
the bail; but this let the murderers with their own hands be 
required to procure, as has been stated; ‘and let the party 
who brings forward the suit, require bail of, them likewise.‘ 
- But if a slave voluntarily murders a free-man,twhether with his 
own hand or through a plotting, and there is a verdict against 
him, let the public executioner lead him to the tomb of the 
deceased, or® to a place, where he may see the tomb, and after 
scourging him with as many stripes as the plaintiff shall order, 
pu murderer, if pe survives the whipping, to death. 
Bnt if any one kills a slave, who has done no wrong, through 
the fear of his disclosing deeds disgraceful and wicked, or 
for any similar reason, “let him, as if he underwent the punish- 
ment of murder for having killed ἃ citizen, undergo similarly 


'_' Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely 
“sed voluntate consilio insidii@que lsminem interfecerit.” 

22 Ficinus has more briefly, what Taylor adcpts, ‘* condemnatus si- 
militer pumatur, praterquam quod fidejussores non prabebit.” 

3 So I have translated τῆς oixeiag— 

*—* The words between the nupcrals are omitted by Fisisus, for per- 
haps he could not understand them; nor do I very clearly see why they 
are introduced here. 

5 Ficinus alone has “‘vel,” from which Agt elicited 3 before ὕθεν--- 
Cousin however translates πρὸς τὸ μνῆμα “du cote du monument du 
mort,’’ and explains it by “dans un licu d’ou le coupable puisse aperce- 
voir Ja tombe du mort.” 

8—§ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has merely “ quasi qivem necaverit, 
sic puniatur.” ᾿ ' 

Cc 
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and with the same forms a punishment on account of thé slave, 
who had thus perished.® ϑ 

[12.] But if cases occur, for which it is a thing of dread 
and by no means agreeable to legislate, and impossible on the 
other hand! not to legislate, (relating to) the murder of tela- 
tions by a person’s ow!f: hand or plotting, and done willingly 
and wickedly in every way—which take place for the most 
part in states ?badly administered and nurtured,” and whigk” 
will somehow take place in a country where no one would 
expect, it—i* is requisite to mention again, what has been 
stated a little before, should perchance some one, on hearing 
us, be enabled more willingly on this account to abstain from 
murders the most unholy in every way. For a fable, or a 
story, or whatever else it is meet to call it, has been clearly 
told by priests of old, that * Justice, the avenger and inspector 
of kindred blood, makes use of the law, which we have just 
now mentioned ; and has ordained that he, who has done any 
such act, shall necessarily suffer what he has done ;3 (so that) 4 
if any one has ever murdered his father, he has at some time 
suffered ®the very sume fate by the daring and violence of his 
own children ;> and if he has (murdered) his mother, he has 
in after times become necessarily δ ἃ partaker in a feminine na- 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were δ᾽ αὖ ἀδύνατον, not δὲ ἀδύ- 
vaTtov— ἐξ c’ 

22 Ficinus has merely “ male gubernatis —’”’ For his MS. rea’ per- 
haps oixovpévate in lieu of οἰκούσαις, which is scarcely correct. 

4—3 In the prose of Plato evidently lies hid a dramatic tetrastich—Tay 
ξυγγενῶν ἄρ᾽ αἱμάτων ἐπίσψοπος Δίκη νόμῳ τιμωρὺς οὖσ᾽ ἐχρῆτ᾽ ἀεί 
Τοιῴδ᾽, ᾿Αρὰ δ᾽ ἔταξε τῷ δράσαντί τι Ταῦτ᾽ air’ ἀνάγκαις, ἕπερ ἔδρασ᾽ 
ἄλλον, παθεῖν---ιότο I have substituted ᾿Αρὰ for ἄρα, for the verses were 
probably spoken by Gécipus, whilo cursing his sons for their unkind con- 
duct to their father: and I have inserted ἄλλον, for δρᾶν frequently has 
two accusatives, one of the person ‘And aYiother of the thing. With re- 
gard to the sentiment Ast refers to Choeph. 409. 116 might have added 
Cho, 311, ‘ Δρέσαντα παθεῖν Τριγέρων μῦθος rade φωνεῖ: and Agam. 

541, μίμνει δ᾽, ἀμύνοντος ἐν χρόνῳ Διὸς παθὼν τὸν ἔρξαντα---ἴοῦ so we 
must read ihtieu of Μίμνει δὲ, μίμνοντος---παθεῖν τὸν ἔρξέαντα. For the 
sense is, “the sufferer waits for the d8cr, when in time Zeus is the 
avenger.” 

; Ficinus, by his “ut,” ~hows that his MS, had ὥστε between ἔδρασεν 
and ei— ‘ 

55 ¥ have translated as if the Greck were αὐτὸ ταὐτὸ ὑπὸ τῶν τέκνων 
τόλμης καὶ Big, not αὐτὸν τοῦτο ὑπὸ τέκνων τολμῆσαι Big, where αὐτὸ 
ταὐτὸ is due to Ast, τῶν to one MS., and τόλμης to Stephens, 

6¢ By partaking in a feminine nature is meant, I presume, the be- 
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ture,® and having become so, ‘has departed from life at the hands 
of his offspring.e For of a common blood defiled there is no 
other cleansing, nor is the pollution-wont to be washed out, 
before the life, that has done (wrong), shall pay iike blood for 
ἐκ blood, and appease and put to sleep the anger of all the 
kindred. It is requisite then for a per@on to be restrained on 
these points, through the fear of such punishments from the 
‘,ed# But if so wretched a calamity should lay hold of any 
one, as that he should dare designedly and willingly to separate 
the soul of his father or mother, or brethren or children, from 
the body, the law of the mortal lawgiver legislates respecting 
matters of this kind in this way, that there ig to be a proclam- 
ation 'respecting a debarring from all rights, and the same 
bail, as mentioned above ; and if any one is convicted of a 
murder of this kind, ?[ for having killed any one of those, |? let the 
ministers of the judges and the magistrates put him to death, 
and cast him out of the city naked to an appointed place, 
where three roads meet; and let all the mggistrates, in behalf 
of the whole state, ?carry each a stone and hyrl it at the head 
of the dead body,? and thus make an expiatfon for the whole 
state; and afterwards carry the corpse’ to the boundaries of 
the country, and cast it out there unburied, according to law. 
But what ought he to suffer, who murders his nearest and so- 
called dearest friend? 1 mean, he who kills himself, and by 
viol8iice deprives himsaf of his share of fate, being compelled 
neither by a verdict of the city ordering it, nor by a very 
painful (and)‘ unavoidable misfortupe falling upon him, nor 
by sharing in a thing of shame, without a resource, and not to 
be lived through, and who by his indolence atid 5 the cowardice 


coming, like a woman, full of fears, according to the sentiment in Shak- 
speare, that “ conscience doth*make® cowards of us all.” 

1—! T have adopted with Ast the emendation suggested by Matthie in 
Miscell. Philolog. i. 2, p. 161, περὶ τοῦ τῶν νομίμων, in lieu of περὶ τῶν--- 

%—? The words within brackets, evidently an interpolation, are pro- 
perly omitted by Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed, Ὁ 

3—5 On such kinds of stonifig see Valckenaer in Adnotat. Crit. in N. 
T. ii. p, 287, ed, Lips., quoted by Ast, and Scaliger on Propertius iv. 5, 75. 
Jacobs on Epigr. Inc. 234. The practice hasbeen still preserved in the 
East, as we learn from Laurent’s “ Recollections,”’ p. 209, and Hen- 
niker’s “‘ Notes,” p. 277. 

* Stephens was the first to insert καὶ, suggested by “δἰ in Ficinus, 
whom Ast has followed. . » 

‘5 Buiter suggests ἀνανδρίᾳ καὶ δειλίᾳ, in lieu οἵ ἀνανδρίας 

λον 


ae 
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of unmanliness> imposes upon" himself an unjust punish- 
ment. To such a person a god knows what ought to take 
place on other points, and relating to purification and burial ; 
about which it is necessary for the nearest relatives to inquire 
of the (holy) interpreters, and at the same time the laws re- 
lating to them, and tt do according to the orders given by 
them ; but let ‘the tombs of thase, who have perished thus, be 
in the first place by themselves, and with no one buried in thems" 
next, letthem be in the twelve boundaries of the divisions, which 
are uncultiveted and without 2 name; and bury them! without 
honour, nor mark their tombs with any pillars or names. But 
if a beast of burden or any other animal shall kill any person, 
except such as may do so in some public contest, let the rela- 
tions prosecute the causer of the death: and let the Land- 
Stewards, upon whom and how many the relative shall im- 
pose the task, decide upon the matter; and let them destroy 
the condemned animal, and cast it? beyond the borders. If 
any lifeless thing deprives a man of life, except lightning, or 
any other such~ike bolt sent from a god, but of all the rest 
that kill a person, by either the person falling upon it, or it 
falling upon the person, let the nearest of kin appoint the 
nearest neighbour to be a judge for him, and let him make an 
expiation both for himself and the whole of his kindred ; but 
drive the thing condemned beyond the borders of thg country, 
as has been stated in the case of the living’ kind. If ay one 
is found dead, and the murderer is not known, and is not to 
be discovered by parties, searching not carelessly, let there be 
proclamatioris, as in other cases; and let the heir-at-law3 
make a proclamation against the perpetrator of the murder, and 
state in the Market-place that the person, who has murdered so 
δειλίᾳ--- I should ptefer ἀνανδρίας δουλείᾳ, “ the slavery to unmanli- 
ness.’ 

1 Matthie in Gr. Gr. has suggested αὔτως for αὐτοὺς, in allusion to 
ἀκλεὲς αὔϑῶωϊ in 1]. vii. 100. “ : 

3 The word διορίσαι is strangely intfoduced here." One would have 
expected something like dcayepicat, “to cut up into picces.”” Unless it 
be said that διορίσαι isohe same as ἐξορίζειν, a little below. Ficinus 
ee the word entirely. His version is, ‘‘cxtra regionis fines inter- 

ciant. 

3 1 have translated, as if the Greek were τὸν ἐπιδικασάμενον ai—not 
καὶ ἐπιδικασάμενον: where καὶ is omitted by two Μ55. Ficinns, ap- 
parently not understanding ἐπιδικασάμενον, has omitted it. 
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and so, is not, as: being guilty of murder, to set his foot upon 
any sacred placg, or in the whole of the country 'of the 
party suffering,’ as he shall die, should he be found and 
known, and shall be cast out unburied, beyond *the country 
of the sufferer.? Let this one law then be laid down by us 
as decisive on the subject of murder. gard thus (be it said) up 
to this point about matters of this kind. : 

ες Βμῦ for killing whom,’ and on what conditions, a person 
would be properly pure, let this be laid down. If any one 
catches a thief, entering his house by night, for,the purpose 
of stealing his property, and kills him, let him be pure.. In 
like manner, let him be pure, who kills a cloak-stripper‘ in his 
own defence. And if any one commits a rap@upon a free-born 
‘woman or a boy, let him be put to death with impunity, either 
by the party treated with insult and violence, or by the father, 
or brothers, or sons of the party. And if a man comes upon 
‘his wedded wife, while being ravished, and killsthe party using 
violence, let him be pure by the law. -And if any one, while 
assisting his father, when doing nothing Suplawful and un- 
holy,® or his mother, or children, or eee ἢ or joint-parent 
of his children, shall kill a person, let him be in every re- 
spect pure. 

[18.1 Let these then be the laws laid down relating to the 
nurture and education of a living soul, with which if it meets 
ifmayvtive; but not meeting, the reverse; and relating also to 
violent deaths, what punishments there ought to be for them. 
Mention too has been made of the nurture and education of 
bodies ; and what is close upon thosé subjects, namely, actions 
done with violence by persons to each other, both voluntary 
and involuntary, we must define according to our pawer, what 
they are, and how many, and meeting with what punishment 


. 

1—! Ficinus omits τῆς τοῦ πεπανθότος--- Taylor, with a total defiance 
of the original, translates, ‘‘ where the deed was committed.” 

2? Ficinus has what seems preferable, “extra regionis ‘i:¢s.” 

5.1 have with Ast adopted ev? found in one MS., in lieu of dy— 
Ficinus has “ nuhe dicamus, in quibus recte mundus sit,” as if his MS. 
read νῦν δὲ---ἐφ᾽ οἷς, not ὧν dé—ig' οἷς re— 

* Literally, ‘‘ one who robs another of his clothes at the public baths.” 

5—* The Greek is βοηθῶν θάνατον μηδὲν ἀνόσιον, where since θάνα- 
roy is without regimen, I have translated as if Plato had written ἀθέμε- 
τὸν μηδὲν καὶ ἀνόσιον. Ficinus has “ haud quaquam per scelus cadem 
patranti,” which Ast truly observes is at.variance with the ttain of thought. 
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1they would cach of them possess whaf is suited tothem.! For? 
these, it appears, would be properly laid down as laws after 
those. Now the person of the least mark amongst those, who 
have turned themselves to law, would rank wounds, and mu- 
tilations from wounds, as secondary to murders. Wounds 
then are to be divided ir thesame manner as murders have been 
divided, For some are involuntary, others done in a passion, 
some through fear; but suchas take place from design are called}, 
voluntary. Now about all sich something of this kirid must be 


. premised ; that it is necessary to lay down laws for mankind, 


+ 


and for them to live according to law, or for them to differ not 
at all from animals the most savage in every respect. And the 
cause of this is, that the disposition of not a single man is natur- 
ally sufficient to know what is conducive to a polity amongst’ 
men ; and, when it does know, to be always able to do and wish 
what is the best. For first it is difficult to know that not private 
but public interests must necessarily be the object of the true 
science of polities—for a common interest binds states, but a 
private onc tearg, them asunder—and that it conduces to both 
public and priv&te interests, when the public are well estab- 
lished rather than when the private are so. Secondly, that, 
although a person should obtain sufficiently from art the know- 
ledge that such things are so naturally, yet should he after this 
possess power in the state, without being brought to book,* and 
hold it in-his own hands entirely, he would never be aDicte7é- 
main in this opinion, and continuc to live, while nourishing the 
public interest in a state as the leading one, and the private as 
following the public; but his mortal nature will ever urge him 
on to the wish to:possess more, and to his own individual well- 
doing. (For) through irrationally avoiding pain, and pursu- 
ing pleasure, it will set both,of these before what is more 
just and excellent: and, by producing a darkness in itself, it 
will at length fill both itself and the whole state with every 
ill. Since should any man, born with a divine destiny, be 
‘ Ba 
1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficintfs has “ commode 
reprimenda—”’ 8 
? Ficinus alone has “ Recte enim,” required by the connexion of ideas. 
3 [have translated, as if the Greek were not γιγνόμενα, but λεγόμενα--- 
4 This is the exact rendering of ἀνυπεύθυνος : in which there is an 


allusion to the custom prevalent at Athens of all magistrates having their 
accounts auditvd before they Jaid down their office. 
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‘naturally competent to comprehend! this,? he would require 
no laws for the government of himself. For there is no law 
or order superior to science; nor is it lawful for intellect to be 
the minister, and the slave of any thing, but the ruler of all, if it 
is tRus? true and really free by nature. But now (it is not 
so) ;4 for it does not exist any where gnd in any manner, ex- 
cept to a smallextent. On this account then we must choose 
**he gecond in rank, namely, order and law ; > which the one for 
the most part sees and beholds, but the other is entirely unable.5 
Thus much then has been stated for the sake of these matters ; 
and let us now ordain what he ought to suffer (in person), 
or pay (in purse), who wounds or otherwise® injures another. 
For it is easy for every one upon every point to take up cor- 
rectly of a party having wounded what thing, or what per- 
son, or in what manner, or whether are you speaking ;7 for 
there are numberless things of this kind and very different 
from each, other. It is therefore impossible to commit to 
courts of justice, to decide ‘upon all thege matters, or not 
one. For it is necessary to commit in the casg of all to decide 
upon this one point, whether each of these aotshints taken place 


ἐπὶ The Greek is φύσει ἱκανὸς---παραλαβεῖν duvaric— But δυνατὸς is 
evidently an interpretation of teavdgc—which was probably wanting im the 
MS. of Ficinus, whose version is—‘‘ea natura preditus esset, ul cog- 
ne-eeret..” 

? Ficinus, whom Taylor fgllows, has—" publicum bonum.” 

7 So Taylor, from “ ita,” in Ficinus. The MSS. read éyrwe, which is 
superfluous after ἀληθινὸς --- One MS. has neither οὕτως nor ὄντως. 
Plato probably wrote ἐάνπερ ἀληθινῶς ἐλξύθερός ye }—for ye thus per- 
petually follows ἐάνπερ. 

* After νῦν δὲ Ast says there is an apesiopesis, as in the Banquet, § 8. 
But there, as here, I suspect that οὔ has dropt out before of — 

5-. ‘Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; for his version is “a quibus 
plurima quidem perspiciuntur, omnia vero videri néqueunt.” 

δ I have translated as if the Greek were ἑτέρως, not ἕτερον. Ast would 
read ἕτερον ἄλλο, of which Stalbaum approves, ᾿ 

*—T Such is the literal version αὐ the Greek, where in ᾿ἰδυλοῦ πότερα, 
since one MS, gives us a var. Idct. πότε, Orelli suggested πότ᾽ dpu— But. 
ἄρα is not thus found at the end ofa serics of questions, Ficinus has— 
“‘cuique enim facile est singula hujusmodi recte comprehendere, utrum 
videlicet quis vulneraverit an non, quem, qua in parte, quo pacto ”— 
which is intelligible indeed, but not to be got out from the Greck. Cousin 
however is perfectly satisfied with πότερα, which he seems to identify 
with τὸ πότερον, and which last he refers to the questiop touching the 
reality of the fact, or falsehood of the accusation, 
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or not; but on the other hand not at all to commit to them, (ta 
decide) upon this point, what the party, wharhas done any of 
these injuries, ought to be fined (in purse), and suffer (in 
person); and yet (for the law-giver 1) himself tolay down laws 
upon all questions, small and great, is nearly impossible. 

Clin. What then is the inference consequent upon this ? 

Athen. It is this; that some matters should be committed 
to courts of justice, and others not, but be left to (the leziae 
Jator) himself. . 

Clin, What then are the matters, which are to be laid down 
by law, and what those to be committed to courts of justice ? 

[14.] Athen. After the preceding, it would be the most 
correct to say, this; that, in a state, where the courts of 
justice are depraved and dumb, and concealing? their opinions 
pass sentence in private ; and, what is still more dreadful than 
this, when, not in silence, but full of noise, as in a theatre, 
they praise and blame with an uproar each of the orators in 
turn; then is a grigvous calamity wont indced to occur to the 
whole state. It, is not then a fortunate circumstance for a 
person to be laid hold of by some necessity to legislate for 
courts of justice of this kind; nevertheless, when he is laid 
hold of by a necessity, ‘he must commit to them to order fines 
only relating to matters of the slightest kind, but he must him- 
self distinctly lay down those relating to the most numeroys,‘ 
5if he would ever Iegislate correctly ® fer such a kind of polity 
But ina state, where courts of justice are established as correctly 
as possible, and those, who are about to judge, are brought up 
well and undergo a scrutiny with all accuracy, there it is right 
and it will be welI'to commit¢o such judges to decide upon most 
points relating to thdse who are found guilty, as to what they 

‘ ( ᾿ 

1 Thave translated as if the Greek were αὐτὸν τὸν νομοθέτην, not αὐτὸν 

simply, and so too just afterwards (2), abmp τῷ νομοθέτῳ ἑατέον, not 
τ αὐτῷ νομόθετητέον. 

3 The Gfeék is κλέπτοντα. But Fioinus found in his MS. καλύπτοντα, 
as shown by his version—“ occult manent.’”’ 

‘—‘ Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. Hence we 
must read αὐτὸν περὶ τὰ σμικρότατα, not Ore περὶ σμικρότατα, as shown 
by the antithesis in τὰ πλεῖστα. 

5_§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 


: 7 ΤᾺ lieu of gore, the sense evidently leads to πότ᾽ εὖ, as I have trans- 
ated, 
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are to suffer (in person), or to pay (in purse). Against us then 
there will beno cause of complaint for our not laying down laws 
1elating to matters the greatest and most numerous, into which 
judges, who have been educated in the meanest manner, would 
be able to look, and to adapt to each offence a punishment 
suited to the suffering and act. But sigce we are of opinion, 
that those, for whom we are laying down laws, avill be not the 
“capt clever of judges in such matters, we must commit to their 
decision the greatest number of cases. However, as we have 
often said and done during the previous laying down of thr laws, 
that by giving an outline and types of punishments, we have 
presented to judges patterns for their never going beyond 
the line of justice ; and, as this was then correctly done, so 
must we now do likewise the very same thing, while return- 
ing again to the laws. Let then the outline! (of the laws) re- 
lating to wounds be tlius Jaid down. If any one, having both 
the intention and wish to kill a friend, except it be those 
whom the law ordains, shall wound, but is ynable to kill him, 
towards the party with such intentions, so infligting a wound, it 
is not meet to feel a pity nor to pay a regard td him, otherwise 
than by compelling him to undergothe punishment of murder, as 
if he had actually killed his friend ;? and, by doing reverence to: 
his Fortune, not bad in every respect, and his Damon likewise, 
who, pitying both him and the wounded party, became to both 
an averter of evil—to oge, in the wound not being incurable, 
3and to the other, in the accident and calamity being exposed 
to a curse 5—it is meet‘ to give thanks to this Demon ; and, 
by not opposing him, to take away the punishment of death 
from the party inflicting the wound, but for ¢ removal to take 
place to him during life to a neighbouring state, enjoying there 
t ᾽ 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were not γραφὴ but περιγραφὴ, to 
auswer to the preceding περιγραφὴν --- 

? Such was the law at Athens, as we learn from Lysias, p. 159, R. 
quoted by Ast. - or 

3_8 How the Demon could e called an averter of evil, by the acci- 
dent of a person being exposed to a curse, I cannot understand. Did 
Plato write ἐπάρατον μόνον car’ ἀτυχῆ ξυμφορή»--- " to be exposed only to 
a curse touching the event which failed ’’—instead of ἐπάρατον τύχην 
καὶ ξυμφοράν. Ficinus endeavoured to evade the difficulty by trans- 
lating—" fecitque, ne vulnus huic letiferum, illi fortuna calamitasque 
exsecranda infligeretur.” : , 

41 have translated as if the Greek were τούτῳ δεῖ, ποὶ τούτῳ δὴ --- 
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his property ; but if he has inflicted any loss upon the wound- 
ed person, let him pay for the loss ; and let the court of jus- 
tice, that tried the cause, fix the sum; 'and let those, who 
would have decided about the murder, had the party died 
from the blow of the wound,? be the judges.' “ἃ 

Τῇ ἃ child designedly wounds his parent, or a slave his mas- 
ter, the punishment shall be death. And if ἃ brother wounds 
in like manner a brother or sister, or a sister a sister or,b 
ther, and there is a verdict of wounding by design,? let the 
punishment be death. But ifa woman wounds her husband 
with the design of killing him, or (in like manner‘) a husband 
his wife, let (each) undergo a perpetual exile ; and, if their sons 
or daughters aré at that time but children, let guardians man- 
age their property, and take care of the children, as being 
orphans; but if they are adults, let it not be a compulsory 
act for the exiled parent to be suported by their offspring, but 
let there be a permission to take possession of the estate. But 
whosoever happens to be childless, when falling into calam- 
ities of this kind, let his kindred, as far as cousins, both 
on the male ald female side, come together, and appoint 
for this family, being one of the five thousand and forty in 
the state, an heir, after consulting with the guardians of 
the laws (and) considering the matter °in this manner and 
reasoning,° that no house out of the five thousand and forty 
is the property of its inhabitant, or of all his kindred, but of the 
state, considered in a public and private view, and that it is 
requisite for the state to possess its own houses, as holy and 
as happy as is possible. When therefore any house has become 
at the same time unhappy and unholy, so that its possessor 
has left no children in it, and *being in youth and married 

t—! Such is the literal version of, the intelligible Greek, which Tay- 
ior has thus mistranslated,— But those judges that decide in cases of 
murder, shall decide in this case,’ although he might have found a more 
correct version in Ficinus, “judices autem sint, qui ciedis essent, si 
vulneratus obiisset.”’ 

2 ΤῸ avid the tautology in πληγῆς 'ἀπᾷ τραύματος, we might read τοῦ 
rpwoavroc— 

3—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. be i 

4 Ficinus alone has “‘ similiter,”* adopted by Taylor. 

δ.-- 5 The words between the numcrals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

6_¢ Here again Taylor has tacitly omitted the words between the nu- 
merals, because they were wanting in Ficinus, : 


= 
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has died childless,® through his having been convicted of νό- 
luntary murder, or some other crime against the gods or his 
fellow-citizens—! the punishment for which has been distinctly 
laid down by the law to be death—or if a person is in per- 
petual exile, being without male? children,! let it be necessary 
in the first place to purify this house an make use of expia- 
tory sacrifices according to law ; and next, let the kindred com- 


Ang together, as we have said just now, examine together with 
WE to 3 


the guardians of the laws, what family there is in the state in the 
greatest repute for virtue, and fortunate at the same time, and 
inwhich the children are rather numerous ; from which let*them 
put one upon the father of the deceased and his progenitors, as 
their adopted son, 3and let them call him, for thesake οὔ a good 
omen,‘ by the name (of the father,)* and pray ‘that he “may 
become for them a parent® and hearth-preserver and minister 
of rites holy and sacred, with better fortune than his predeces- 
sor ;5 (and)? after praying in this manner, let them appoint 
him the heir according to law, and suffer the sinner to lie 
nameless, and childless, and shareless, wherfever such a cala- ‘ 
mity shall have seized upon him. 

[15.] ® There is not, as it seems, in all existing things a bound- 
ary close in contact with a boundary; but in things to which 
there is a boundary, that in the middle being previously thrown 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely— 
* cujus mors vel sempiternura exilium pena est ’”’—while Taylor’s trans- 
lation is, “the punishment of which according to law is evidently death, 
or perpetual exile.” 

, ἢ In licu of τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἄπαις, we must rfad, as I have translated, τῶν 
ἀρρένων ἄπαις, as shown by the passages quoted by Ast. 

§—8 The words between the numerais are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With: regard to the additifn “of the father,” 1 
Here been led to it by finding in Agt’s note “a patre mortui denomi- 
nantes.” 

*—4 The Greek is at present φήμης--- 1 have translated as if it were 
formerly edpnpiac—similar to ‘ boni ominis causa’? in tlie note of Ast. 

'—* [have translated as if the Greek were γεννήτορά τ᾽ ἂν abroic— 
viyvec@ac—similar to “ fore” in Fieinus, in lieu of γεννήτοψεδτε αὑτοῖς 
- ηίγνεσθαι : which I cannot understand. 

® Taylor, by translating “ his predecessor,” has led me to suggest tod 
πᾶρος instead of τοῦ πατρὸς, which is here unMtelligible. 

7 I have translated as if re had dropt out between τούτῳ and τῷ-- 

*—® Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I must leave for 
others to explain. Ficinus has— ‘ Non est autem in omnibus rebus 
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to either of the boundaries, would become between both.® 
Moreover, we have said that what takes place in a passion is 
something between what are voluntary and involuntary. If 
then a person is found guilty of wounds ‘existing, taken 
place! in a passion, in the first place let him pay doubh: the 
amount of the damage, if the wound is curable; but four- 
fold in the case of those incurable. But if it be curable indeed, 
and yet brings upon the wounded party a feeling of consid¢rabjne 
shame and disgrace,? let the party pay fourfold.? But when‘ a 
person in wounding another, injures not only the sufferer, 
but the state likewise, by rendering him unable to assist 
his country against its enemies, lie must,> in addition to other 
fines, pay for the damage done to the state. ὅ For besides his 
own period of service abroad, let him go through that of the 
disabled party, and execute the ordcrs relating to war (at home) 
in the place of the other ;® or not doing so, let him be brought 
to trial by any one whatever, according to law, for neglect of 
military duty. And let the judges, who have given their 
‘ votes against him) fix the equivalent for the damage, whether 
it is to be twofdid, or threefold, or fourfold. If one relative by 
blood wounds another in the same manner, let the parents’ 


terminus termino conjunctus. Nam ubi confinium aliquod commune est, 
ibi hoc inter rerum terminos utrisque conventum medium fit—’’ where 
πρότερον is omitted, in which one part of the difficulty lies. - 

'_' [ cannot believe that Plato wrotetrpaupdrwy ἐνεστώτων ὀργῇ 
γενομένων--- 1 suspect he wrote ἀνωΐστως ἐν dpyg—“ not knowingly, 
In a passion.” 

2 Ficinus omits καὶ ἐπονέϊδιστον. 

3 Sydenham was the first to suggest τριπλασίαν for τετραπλασίαν, 
and so too Orelli, comparing shortly afterwards εἴτε διπλῆν, ire τριπλῆν, 
εἶτε kai τετραπλασίαν. : ‘ 

41 have translated as if the Greek were, what is suggested by Stal- 
baum, ὅταν, not ὅσῳ, which is without regimen; unless it be said that 
τραύματα is understood, and that τρώσας governs two accusatives. 

5 Although τοῦτον δὲ might perhaps be defended, yet I have no doubt 
that Plato yrote τοῦτον δεῖ, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows t& the letter, has ‘‘ similiter punjatur, ac preeterea damnum civi- 
tati restituat.”’ 

$—* Such is the literal version of the Greek; ‘which Taylor has thus 
abridged : “ Besides toothis own military duties, he shall perform those 
of the wounded person.” 

7 So Bekker and Stalb. with six MSS. But this is at variance with 
the subgequent mentiun of giving up the party to the parents. Hence Ast 
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and kindred, as far as the cousins on the male and female side, 
come together, and decide 1o deliver the offender to his pa- 
rents to fix the fine according to nature. But if the fixing of 
the fine be a matter of doubt, let the kindred on the male side 
fix tRe’fine definitely. And if they are unable (to decide), let 
them at length commit it to the guardiags of the laws. And 
of such kind of wounds as are inflicted by children on their 

' pagents the judges must be of necessity above sixty years old, 
and whose children are not adopted But truly their own. And if 
a person is found guilty, let them fix the punishmant, whether 
such a person must die or suffer something else greater, or 
not much less; but let none of the relatives of the doer act as 
judge, not even if he be of the age which the law has or- 
dained. But if a slave wounds any free-man in anger, let his 
owner give up the slave to the wounded person, to use him as 

-he pleases; but if (the owner) does not give him up, he him- 
self shall remedy the wrong. And if any one brings an ac- 
cusation touching what has happened, as being a plan arising 
from an arrangement between the slave and the wounded 
party, let him contest the matter; and if he does not get a ver- 
dict, let him pay the damage threefold ; but if he does, let him 
hold the party planning as amenable together with the slave 
under the statute of slavery. But let him, who involuntarily 
wounds another, pay a simple fine; for no legislator is com- 
petent to be the ruler oxyer accident; and let the judges be 
those, who were mentioned in the case of children (wounding) 
their parents, and ἰοῦ them fix a fine for the damage. 

[16.] All the aforcsaid sufferings come under the class of 
violent ; and violent too is every kind of assault and disfigure- 
ment. It is necessary therefore for every man and every wo- 
nian in matters of this king alvjay to bear in mind that, what 
is older is honoured in no small degree beyond what is younger, 
both amongst gods and such persons as are about to be in a state 
of safety and happiness. To see therefore an assault made upon 
an elderly person by a youyger is in a state a thing Shameful 
and hateful tothedeity ; and itseemsreasonable for every young 
man, when struck by an old one, to refrain with a light heart 


correctly prefers γενήτας, answering to ‘‘contribules”’ in Ficinus, and 
refers to Pollux viii. 111, and Taylor on Demosthenes, in Reisk. Apparat. 
Crit. p. 1023. 
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his anger, 'and to lay up for himself such a kind of honour for 
his old age.! Thus then let it be. Let every éne reverence both 
in deed and word a person older than himself; and let him, 
deeming a person, who is his superior by twenty years of age, 
whether male or female, as a father or mother, ack re- 
verently towards therf., and let him keep his hands from every 
period of life, that would be able to beget or bring forth himself, 
for the sake of the gods who preside over births. In like munaes* 
let him keep hia hands? 3 from a stranger, whether a resident 
of old, or anew comer. For neither as the aggressor nor in 
self-defence let him dare to punish by blows such a person.‘ 
But should he ¢onceive that a stranger ought, through acting 
wantonly and.rudely, to be punished, let him lay hold of the 
party and bring him before the office of the City-Stewards ; 
but Ict him abstain from beating him,? in order that he 
may be far from daring to strike a fellow-citizen.5 And 
let the City-Stewards, reverencing ever® the god of hospitality, 
receive (the stranger) and sift the matter; and let them, 
should the stranger appear to have struck unjustly the inha- 
bitant of the country, cause the stranger to cease from his 
foreign and bold behaviour, by inflicting as many blows as 
he may himself have struck. But if he has acted not unjust- 
ly, let them after threatening and reproaching the party, who 


'1—) Such seems to be the meaning οἵ the Greek, αὑτῷ τιθέμενον 
τιμὴν ταύτην εἰς γῆρας, or, what correct language would require, τιμὴν 
τοιαύτην, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the 
letter, has “id ob senectutis reverentiam patienter ferre.”’ Cousin trans- 
lates, “ se préparant a lui-méme la méme déférence dans vieillesse.’’ 

3 Ficinus has here, “‘abstireat, inquam, non solum cive, sed seniore 
etiam.’ 

‘—# Here again the version of Ficinug differs from the Greek in con- 
sequence of some words having been misplaced in his MS. and others 
omitted, and others added that are wanting in all the other MSS. 

4 In lieu of νομοθετεῖν in Ald, Stephens happily conjectured νουθετεῖν, 
found, it would seem, in all the MSS. but one. 

5.- 5 Sfich 1s the literal version of*the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows tacitly, has, what is more intelligible, ut eo magis a cedendis 
civibus suis abstineat, quando etiam a peregrinis se continet.”” 

9 The Greek is τὸν EMuxdy αὖ θεὸν, where αὖ, which has no meaning, 
is either a corruption of dei, or, what is more probable, of ἤγουν, and 
thus showing that θεὸν is an interpretation of τὸν ξενικὸν, or, as it should 
be read, τὸν ξένιον. On a similar use of the article and adjective without 
θεὸς sec Suiclas in Φίλιος Ζεύς. 
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had brought him, dismiss them both. If one person strikes 
another of the same age with himself, or' who is a little older, 
but without children, or if an old man strikes an old man, or 
one youth another, let 4 person defend himself according to 
a ee *(without a weapon, ]? with naked hands. But 
if any one more than forty years old dares to fight with an- 
other, either as the aggressor, or in self-defence, let him be 
’ vallgdrude, and ill-mannered, and slave-like, and meeting with 
this disgraceful punishment, he will have what is becoming 
to him. And if any one is obedient to these admégnitions, he 
will be led easily by the rein; but let him, who is disobedient, 
and heeds not a prelude,’ receive with readingss the follow- 
ing law. If any one strikes another, who is older than him- 
self by twenty years or more, in the first place, let him, who 
happens to be present, if he is neither of an equal age, nor 
younger than the combatants, prevent them; or ‘(if he does 
not prevent them, )‘ let him ‘be considered a bad man according 
tolaw. But if he is of the same age with, or younger than, the 
person struck, let him defend the injured part, as if he were 
his brother or father, or a person still more remote ;° and fur- 
ther still, let him, who has dared fo strike his senior, undergo 
the punishment for an assault and disfigurement, as stated ; 
and if he is found guilty, let him be put into prison for not 
less than_a year ; Sand if the judges fix the fine for a longer 
period,® fet the time so fixed be considered as positive. If a 
stranger or a settler strikes his senior by twenty years or more, 
let the same law have the same power, with respect to the 
assistance of those who are present. And let him, who is de- 
feated in a suit of this kind, if he is a stranger, and not a 
settler,” 5 undergo this very punishment, Uy being in bonds 


τ Ast correctly adopts ἣ beforé καὶ, from “vel,” in Ficinus. 
= Ficinus justly omits ἄνευ βέλους, which is evidently an interpret- 
ation. 
> Stephens was the first to see that the preceding παραμυθίοις seems 
tu lead to παραμυθίου here in lieu, ofexpoorpiov. Mies 
‘—‘ Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by ‘Taylor, “si non prohibuit—” 
δ The word ἄνω was applied to a relation older than a father. See my 
note on Soph. Philoct. 180, and compare § 14, r&¢ ἄνω τοῦ yevoug. 
_‘—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, has “immo etiam majore, 
Si modo judicibus id videbitur.” 
” In this passage ξύνοικος seems to be put for μέτοικος, a meaning which 
that word doves not bear, as far as I have observed, elsewhere. 
*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, δύο ἔτη δεδεμένος ἐκτινέτω 
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for two years. But if he is a settler, and disobedient to the 
laws, let him be in bonds for three years, ynless the court of 
justice shall fix upon him a punishment for a longer period. 
And let whoever happens to be present on any of these oc- 
casions, and does not give assistance according to ‘latv, be 
fined, the person of ¢he largest estate, a,mina, of the second 
class, fifty drachms, of the third, thirty, and of the fourth, 
twenty; and let the court of justice for such matters consis¥ 
of the Generals and Taxiarchs, and ! Phylarchs and Hip- 
parchs.! 4 
[17.] With respect to the laws, some, as it seems, are in 

behalf of worthy men, for the sake of their instruction, as to 
what manner, they may associate with each other on friendly 
terms; others for the sake of those, who fly from instruction 
through their being of an unmanageable nature ? and not to 
be softencd,? so that they proceed to every kind of vice. These 
are the persons, who would have eaused 3 the discourses to be 
spoken, that are gbout to be ; for whom in truth the legislator 
would of necegsity lay down his laws, while wishing that there 
may never be a need of using them. Whoever then dares to 
touch his father 4or mother or their progenitors still,4 >and 
to violently maltreat them,' neither fearing the anger of the 
gods above nor the so-called vengeance of those below the earth, 
but, as one who, thinking he knows what he does not know at 
all, despises the men of old, and what has been asserted by 
all, and acts contrary to the law, for such a person there is 


ταύτην αὐτὴν τὴν dixny:‘where I cannot sce the force of αὐτὴν, nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version, adopted by Taylor, is merely “ bi- 
ennium vinciatur.” Ast saya however that ταύτην αὐτὴν is put for 
αὐτὴν ταύτην, from ‘which nothing, as far as I can see, is gained. 

1—! As the Taxiarch, answering to the English Colonel, was under the 
General, and is therefore placed after htm, so ought the Phylarch to come 
after the Hipparcl, as being an inferior officer, according to Aristotle, 
quoted by Harpucration in Φύλαρχος ; unless it be said that there is here 
a Chiasmus, a figure of speech frequently found in Plato. 

22 & ie words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who 
might have remarked the similar passdge in § i. p. 853, D. 

3 I confess I hardly understand πεποιηκότες ἂν εἶεν. One would have 
expected the indicative. πεποιήκασι. Ficinus has ‘hi sequentium verb- 
orum causa sunt.” ᾿ 

4‘ The Greek is ἢ μητρὸς ἣ τούτων ἔτι προγόνων, where Ficinus 
omits ἦ μητρὸς, and Taylor ére. But as ἔτε could not be united to 
προγόνων, Plato probably wrote ire προγενεστέρων--- 

‘—5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylot. 
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making the proclamation let him go and compel ‘the perpe- 
trator to suffer the vengeance of justice accorfing tolaw. But 
that these things ought to take place through certain prayers 
and sacrifices to certain deities, who have a care of such mat- 
ters, so that murders may not take place in cities, it is%asy 
for a legislator to shor. But who are the deities, and what 
would be the manner of introducing such suits most correctly 
as regards the divine power, let the guardians of the laws, μεσ 
gether with the (holy) interpreters, and the prophets, and the 
god, lay down by law, and introduce these suits. But let the 
judges of these matters be the same as those, to whom has 
been given the power of deciding upon sacrilege. Let him 
tov, who is convicted, pay the penalty of death, and ! let him 
not be buried in the country of the murdered person,’ on 
account of his shameless conduct, in addition to the act of 
impiety. Butif he goes away, being unwilling to stand a trial, 
let him suffer a perpetnal exile. ? And if any one of these 
sets his foot upon the land of the murdered party,? let 
whatever relation ‘or even citizen, who. first meets him, kill 
him with impun‘ty, or, placing him in bonds, hand him over 
to the magistrates, who decide upon the suit, to put him to 
death. * But let him, who urges (the suit), require bail at the 
same time from him, against whom he is urging it ;3 and ‘ let 
the latter produce three persons, whom the magistrate av- 
pointed for such matters shall decide to be in sufficient tedit,* 


cuted the murderer, is supposed to undergo, to avoid the pollution of 
blood. But as of such washiigs nothing is to be found elsewhere, Plato 
wrote, [ suspect, something else, which 1t would be not difficult to dis- 
on by bearing int nund a celebrated scene in the Choephori of Ais- 
chylus. ἃ 

aan Ast refers to Demosthenes in Aristocrat. p. 634, 26, R. 

2? Such is the literal version of ‘the Gitek. Ficinus has merely “ et 
si unquam citra fines fucrit deprehensus.” Winckelmann suggests τὰς 
ἐπιβὺ τῶν τόπων τῆς --χώρας, as in iv. p. 705, C., ὁ τόπος---τῆς χώρας, 
Lv. p. 1-47, ἧς, τόποι χώρας, vi. p. 760, C., τοὺς τῆς χώρας τόπους. 

3—3 Ast wis the first to explain this passage, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed to the letter, thus translated incorrectly, ‘ quod si 
quis hunc defensurus accesserit, pro co fide jubeat, quem tutatur.” 

4—4 Ficmus has “tresqre is fidejussores, quos judices ipsi sufficientes 
putaverint, afferat,” from whence Ast was led to read, what I have adopted, 
τρεῖς ἐγγυητὰς, ode ἂν ἡ---ἀρχὴ κρίνῃ ἀξιόχρεως, in lieu of τοὺς ἐγγυητὰς 
ἀξιόχρεως. atc ἂν ἡ--ἀρχὴ κρίνῃ τρεῖς ἐγγυητὰς ἀξιόχρως--- Cousin, 
however, so far, from being dissatisfied with the vepetition οὗ ἀξιόχρεως, 
conceives it to“ve perfectly after the manner of Plato. 
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who shall engage to produce (the accused) at the trial; but if 
the latter either vill not or cannot get bail, let the magistrate 
take and put him in prison, and produce him at the trial of 
the suit. If a person shall not with his own hand (perpe- 
tratt); 1} but suggest to another, a murder, and by his willing 
and plotting cause the murder to takegplace,! and dwell ina 
city, having been the instigator of, and not pare in his soul 
from, the murder, ?let there be to him in the same manner, 
with the exception of the bail, a “rial and verdict on these 
matters ;? and, if convicted, Ict it be lawful for, him to have 
the family? burial-place ; but let other things take place in the 
sume manner to him, as to the party previously mentioned ; 
and let the same things take place in the casé of strangers to- 
wards strangers, and citizens and strangers towards each other, 
and of slaves towards slaves, with respect to a murder done 
by a person’s own hand and instigation, with the exception of 
the bail; but this let the murderers with their own hands be 
required to procure, as has been stated; ‘and let the party 
who brings forward the suit, require bail of, them likewise.‘ 
- But if a slave voluntarily murders a free-man,twhether with his 
own hand or through a plotting, and there is a verdict against 
him, let the public executioner lead him to the tomb of the 
deceased, or® to a place, where he may see the tomb, and after 
scourging him with as many stripes as the plaintiff shall order, 
pu murderer, if pe survives the whipping, to death. 
Bnt if any one kills a slave, who has done no wrong, through 
the fear of his disclosing deeds disgraceful and wicked, or 
for any similar reason, “let him, as if he underwent the punish- 
ment of murder for having killed ἃ citizen, undergo similarly 


'_' Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely 
“sed voluntate consilio insidii@que lsminem interfecerit.” 

22 Ficinus has more briefly, what Taylor adcpts, ‘* condemnatus si- 
militer pumatur, praterquam quod fidejussores non prabebit.” 

3 So I have translated τῆς oixeiag— 

*—* The words between the nupcrals are omitted by Fisisus, for per- 
haps he could not understand them; nor do I very clearly see why they 
are introduced here. 

5 Ficinus alone has “‘vel,” from which Agt elicited 3 before ὕθεν--- 
Cousin however translates πρὸς τὸ μνῆμα “du cote du monument du 
mort,’’ and explains it by “dans un licu d’ou le coupable puisse aperce- 
voir Ja tombe du mort.” 

8—§ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has merely “ quasi qivem necaverit, 
sic puniatur.” ᾿ ' 

Cc 
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and with the same forms a punishment on account of thé slave, 
who had thus perished.® ϑ 

[12.] But if cases occur, for which it is a thing of dread 
and by no means agreeable to legislate, and impossible on the 
other hand! not to legislate, (relating to) the murder of tela- 
tions by a person’s ow!f: hand or plotting, and done willingly 
and wickedly in every way—which take place for the most 
part in states ?badly administered and nurtured,” and whigk” 
will somehow take place in a country where no one would 
expect, it—i* is requisite to mention again, what has been 
stated a little before, should perchance some one, on hearing 
us, be enabled more willingly on this account to abstain from 
murders the most unholy in every way. For a fable, or a 
story, or whatever else it is meet to call it, has been clearly 
told by priests of old, that * Justice, the avenger and inspector 
of kindred blood, makes use of the law, which we have just 
now mentioned ; and has ordained that he, who has done any 
such act, shall necessarily suffer what he has done ;3 (so that) 4 
if any one has ever murdered his father, he has at some time 
suffered ®the very sume fate by the daring and violence of his 
own children ;> and if he has (murdered) his mother, he has 
in after times become necessarily δ ἃ partaker in a feminine na- 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were δ᾽ αὖ ἀδύνατον, not δὲ ἀδύ- 
vaTtov— ἐξ c’ 

22 Ficinus has merely “ male gubernatis —’”’ For his MS. rea’ per- 
haps oixovpévate in lieu of οἰκούσαις, which is scarcely correct. 

4—3 In the prose of Plato evidently lies hid a dramatic tetrastich—Tay 
ξυγγενῶν ἄρ᾽ αἱμάτων ἐπίσψοπος Δίκη νόμῳ τιμωρὺς οὖσ᾽ ἐχρῆτ᾽ ἀεί 
Τοιῴδ᾽, ᾿Αρὰ δ᾽ ἔταξε τῷ δράσαντί τι Ταῦτ᾽ air’ ἀνάγκαις, ἕπερ ἔδρασ᾽ 
ἄλλον, παθεῖν---ιότο I have substituted ᾿Αρὰ for ἄρα, for the verses were 
probably spoken by Gécipus, whilo cursing his sons for their unkind con- 
duct to their father: and I have inserted ἄλλον, for δρᾶν frequently has 
two accusatives, one of the person ‘And aYiother of the thing. With re- 
gard to the sentiment Ast refers to Choeph. 409. 116 might have added 
Cho, 311, ‘ Δρέσαντα παθεῖν Τριγέρων μῦθος rade φωνεῖ: and Agam. 

541, μίμνει δ᾽, ἀμύνοντος ἐν χρόνῳ Διὸς παθὼν τὸν ἔρξαντα---ἴοῦ so we 
must read ihtieu of Μίμνει δὲ, μίμνοντος---παθεῖν τὸν ἔρξέαντα. For the 
sense is, “the sufferer waits for the d8cr, when in time Zeus is the 
avenger.” 

; Ficinus, by his “ut,” ~hows that his MS, had ὥστε between ἔδρασεν 
and ei— ‘ 

55 ¥ have translated as if the Greck were αὐτὸ ταὐτὸ ὑπὸ τῶν τέκνων 
τόλμης καὶ Big, not αὐτὸν τοῦτο ὑπὸ τέκνων τολμῆσαι Big, where αὐτὸ 
ταὐτὸ is due to Ast, τῶν to one MS., and τόλμης to Stephens, 

6¢ By partaking in a feminine nature is meant, I presume, the be- 
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ture,® and having become so, ‘has departed from life at the hands 
of his offspring.e For of a common blood defiled there is no 
other cleansing, nor is the pollution-wont to be washed out, 
before the life, that has done (wrong), shall pay iike blood for 
ἐκ blood, and appease and put to sleep the anger of all the 
kindred. It is requisite then for a per@on to be restrained on 
these points, through the fear of such punishments from the 
‘,ed# But if so wretched a calamity should lay hold of any 
one, as that he should dare designedly and willingly to separate 
the soul of his father or mother, or brethren or children, from 
the body, the law of the mortal lawgiver legislates respecting 
matters of this kind in this way, that there ig to be a proclam- 
ation 'respecting a debarring from all rights, and the same 
bail, as mentioned above ; and if any one is convicted of a 
murder of this kind, ?[ for having killed any one of those, |? let the 
ministers of the judges and the magistrates put him to death, 
and cast him out of the city naked to an appointed place, 
where three roads meet; and let all the mggistrates, in behalf 
of the whole state, ?carry each a stone and hyrl it at the head 
of the dead body,? and thus make an expiatfon for the whole 
state; and afterwards carry the corpse’ to the boundaries of 
the country, and cast it out there unburied, according to law. 
But what ought he to suffer, who murders his nearest and so- 
called dearest friend? 1 mean, he who kills himself, and by 
viol8iice deprives himsaf of his share of fate, being compelled 
neither by a verdict of the city ordering it, nor by a very 
painful (and)‘ unavoidable misfortupe falling upon him, nor 
by sharing in a thing of shame, without a resource, and not to 
be lived through, and who by his indolence atid 5 the cowardice 


coming, like a woman, full of fears, according to the sentiment in Shak- 
speare, that “ conscience doth*make® cowards of us all.” 

1—! T have adopted with Ast the emendation suggested by Matthie in 
Miscell. Philolog. i. 2, p. 161, περὶ τοῦ τῶν νομίμων, in lieu of περὶ τῶν--- 

%—? The words within brackets, evidently an interpolation, are pro- 
perly omitted by Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed, Ὁ 

3—5 On such kinds of stonifig see Valckenaer in Adnotat. Crit. in N. 
T. ii. p, 287, ed, Lips., quoted by Ast, and Scaliger on Propertius iv. 5, 75. 
Jacobs on Epigr. Inc. 234. The practice hasbeen still preserved in the 
East, as we learn from Laurent’s “ Recollections,”’ p. 209, and Hen- 
niker’s “‘ Notes,” p. 277. 

* Stephens was the first to insert καὶ, suggested by “δἰ in Ficinus, 
whom Ast has followed. . » 

‘5 Buiter suggests ἀνανδρίᾳ καὶ δειλίᾳ, in lieu οἵ ἀνανδρίας 

λον 


ae 
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of unmanliness> imposes upon" himself an unjust punish- 
ment. To such a person a god knows what ought to take 
place on other points, and relating to purification and burial ; 
about which it is necessary for the nearest relatives to inquire 
of the (holy) interpreters, and at the same time the laws re- 
lating to them, and tt do according to the orders given by 
them ; but let ‘the tombs of thase, who have perished thus, be 
in the first place by themselves, and with no one buried in thems" 
next, letthem be in the twelve boundaries of the divisions, which 
are uncultiveted and without 2 name; and bury them! without 
honour, nor mark their tombs with any pillars or names. But 
if a beast of burden or any other animal shall kill any person, 
except such as may do so in some public contest, let the rela- 
tions prosecute the causer of the death: and let the Land- 
Stewards, upon whom and how many the relative shall im- 
pose the task, decide upon the matter; and let them destroy 
the condemned animal, and cast it? beyond the borders. If 
any lifeless thing deprives a man of life, except lightning, or 
any other such~ike bolt sent from a god, but of all the rest 
that kill a person, by either the person falling upon it, or it 
falling upon the person, let the nearest of kin appoint the 
nearest neighbour to be a judge for him, and let him make an 
expiation both for himself and the whole of his kindred ; but 
drive the thing condemned beyond the borders of thg country, 
as has been stated in the case of the living’ kind. If ay one 
is found dead, and the murderer is not known, and is not to 
be discovered by parties, searching not carelessly, let there be 
proclamatioris, as in other cases; and let the heir-at-law3 
make a proclamation against the perpetrator of the murder, and 
state in the Market-place that the person, who has murdered so 
δειλίᾳ--- I should ptefer ἀνανδρίας δουλείᾳ, “ the slavery to unmanli- 
ness.’ 

1 Matthie in Gr. Gr. has suggested αὔτως for αὐτοὺς, in allusion to 
ἀκλεὲς αὔϑῶωϊ in 1]. vii. 100. “ : 

3 The word διορίσαι is strangely intfoduced here." One would have 
expected something like dcayepicat, “to cut up into picces.”” Unless it 
be said that διορίσαι isohe same as ἐξορίζειν, a little below. Ficinus 
ee the word entirely. His version is, ‘‘cxtra regionis fines inter- 

ciant. 

3 1 have translated, as if the Greek were τὸν ἐπιδικασάμενον ai—not 
καὶ ἐπιδικασάμενον: where καὶ is omitted by two Μ55. Ficinns, ap- 
parently not understanding ἐπιδικασάμενον, has omitted it. 
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and so, is not, as: being guilty of murder, to set his foot upon 
any sacred placg, or in the whole of the country 'of the 
party suffering,’ as he shall die, should he be found and 
known, and shall be cast out unburied, beyond *the country 
of the sufferer.? Let this one law then be laid down by us 
as decisive on the subject of murder. gard thus (be it said) up 
to this point about matters of this kind. : 

ες Βμῦ for killing whom,’ and on what conditions, a person 
would be properly pure, let this be laid down. If any one 
catches a thief, entering his house by night, for,the purpose 
of stealing his property, and kills him, let him be pure.. In 
like manner, let him be pure, who kills a cloak-stripper‘ in his 
own defence. And if any one commits a rap@upon a free-born 
‘woman or a boy, let him be put to death with impunity, either 
by the party treated with insult and violence, or by the father, 
or brothers, or sons of the party. And if a man comes upon 
‘his wedded wife, while being ravished, and killsthe party using 
violence, let him be pure by the law. -And if any one, while 
assisting his father, when doing nothing Suplawful and un- 
holy,® or his mother, or children, or eee ἢ or joint-parent 
of his children, shall kill a person, let him be in every re- 
spect pure. 

[18.1 Let these then be the laws laid down relating to the 
nurture and education of a living soul, with which if it meets 
ifmayvtive; but not meeting, the reverse; and relating also to 
violent deaths, what punishments there ought to be for them. 
Mention too has been made of the nurture and education of 
bodies ; and what is close upon thosé subjects, namely, actions 
done with violence by persons to each other, both voluntary 
and involuntary, we must define according to our pawer, what 
they are, and how many, and meeting with what punishment 


. 

1—! Ficinus omits τῆς τοῦ πεπανθότος--- Taylor, with a total defiance 
of the original, translates, ‘‘ where the deed was committed.” 

2? Ficinus has what seems preferable, “extra regionis ‘i:¢s.” 

5.1 have with Ast adopted ev? found in one MS., in lieu of dy— 
Ficinus has “ nuhe dicamus, in quibus recte mundus sit,” as if his MS. 
read νῦν δὲ---ἐφ᾽ οἷς, not ὧν dé—ig' οἷς re— 

* Literally, ‘‘ one who robs another of his clothes at the public baths.” 

5—* The Greek is βοηθῶν θάνατον μηδὲν ἀνόσιον, where since θάνα- 
roy is without regimen, I have translated as if Plato had written ἀθέμε- 
τὸν μηδὲν καὶ ἀνόσιον. Ficinus has “ haud quaquam per scelus cadem 
patranti,” which Ast truly observes is at.variance with the ttain of thought. 
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1they would cach of them possess whaf is suited tothem.! For? 
these, it appears, would be properly laid down as laws after 
those. Now the person of the least mark amongst those, who 
have turned themselves to law, would rank wounds, and mu- 
tilations from wounds, as secondary to murders. Wounds 
then are to be divided ir thesame manner as murders have been 
divided, For some are involuntary, others done in a passion, 
some through fear; but suchas take place from design are called}, 
voluntary. Now about all sich something of this kirid must be 


. premised ; that it is necessary to lay down laws for mankind, 


+ 


and for them to live according to law, or for them to differ not 
at all from animals the most savage in every respect. And the 
cause of this is, that the disposition of not a single man is natur- 
ally sufficient to know what is conducive to a polity amongst’ 
men ; and, when it does know, to be always able to do and wish 
what is the best. For first it is difficult to know that not private 
but public interests must necessarily be the object of the true 
science of polities—for a common interest binds states, but a 
private onc tearg, them asunder—and that it conduces to both 
public and priv&te interests, when the public are well estab- 
lished rather than when the private are so. Secondly, that, 
although a person should obtain sufficiently from art the know- 
ledge that such things are so naturally, yet should he after this 
possess power in the state, without being brought to book,* and 
hold it in-his own hands entirely, he would never be aDicte7é- 
main in this opinion, and continuc to live, while nourishing the 
public interest in a state as the leading one, and the private as 
following the public; but his mortal nature will ever urge him 
on to the wish to:possess more, and to his own individual well- 
doing. (For) through irrationally avoiding pain, and pursu- 
ing pleasure, it will set both,of these before what is more 
just and excellent: and, by producing a darkness in itself, it 
will at length fill both itself and the whole state with every 
ill. Since should any man, born with a divine destiny, be 
‘ Ba 
1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficintfs has “ commode 
reprimenda—”’ 8 
? Ficinus alone has “ Recte enim,” required by the connexion of ideas. 
3 [have translated, as if the Greek were not γιγνόμενα, but λεγόμενα--- 
4 This is the exact rendering of ἀνυπεύθυνος : in which there is an 


allusion to the custom prevalent at Athens of all magistrates having their 
accounts auditvd before they Jaid down their office. 
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‘naturally competent to comprehend! this,? he would require 
no laws for the government of himself. For there is no law 
or order superior to science; nor is it lawful for intellect to be 
the minister, and the slave of any thing, but the ruler of all, if it 
is tRus? true and really free by nature. But now (it is not 
so) ;4 for it does not exist any where gnd in any manner, ex- 
cept to a smallextent. On this account then we must choose 
**he gecond in rank, namely, order and law ; > which the one for 
the most part sees and beholds, but the other is entirely unable.5 
Thus much then has been stated for the sake of these matters ; 
and let us now ordain what he ought to suffer (in person), 
or pay (in purse), who wounds or otherwise® injures another. 
For it is easy for every one upon every point to take up cor- 
rectly of a party having wounded what thing, or what per- 
son, or in what manner, or whether are you speaking ;7 for 
there are numberless things of this kind and very different 
from each, other. It is therefore impossible to commit to 
courts of justice, to decide ‘upon all thege matters, or not 
one. For it is necessary to commit in the casg of all to decide 
upon this one point, whether each of these aotshints taken place 


ἐπὶ The Greek is φύσει ἱκανὸς---παραλαβεῖν duvaric— But δυνατὸς is 
evidently an interpretation of teavdgc—which was probably wanting im the 
MS. of Ficinus, whose version is—‘‘ea natura preditus esset, ul cog- 
ne-eeret..” 

? Ficinus, whom Taylor fgllows, has—" publicum bonum.” 

7 So Taylor, from “ ita,” in Ficinus. The MSS. read éyrwe, which is 
superfluous after ἀληθινὸς --- One MS. has neither οὕτως nor ὄντως. 
Plato probably wrote ἐάνπερ ἀληθινῶς ἐλξύθερός ye }—for ye thus per- 
petually follows ἐάνπερ. 

* After νῦν δὲ Ast says there is an apesiopesis, as in the Banquet, § 8. 
But there, as here, I suspect that οὔ has dropt out before of — 

5-. ‘Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; for his version is “a quibus 
plurima quidem perspiciuntur, omnia vero videri néqueunt.” 

δ I have translated as if the Greek were ἑτέρως, not ἕτερον. Ast would 
read ἕτερον ἄλλο, of which Stalbaum approves, ᾿ 

*—T Such is the literal version αὐ the Greek, where in ᾿ἰδυλοῦ πότερα, 
since one MS, gives us a var. Idct. πότε, Orelli suggested πότ᾽ dpu— But. 
ἄρα is not thus found at the end ofa serics of questions, Ficinus has— 
“‘cuique enim facile est singula hujusmodi recte comprehendere, utrum 
videlicet quis vulneraverit an non, quem, qua in parte, quo pacto ”— 
which is intelligible indeed, but not to be got out from the Greck. Cousin 
however is perfectly satisfied with πότερα, which he seems to identify 
with τὸ πότερον, and which last he refers to the questiop touching the 
reality of the fact, or falsehood of the accusation, 
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or not; but on the other hand not at all to commit to them, (ta 
decide) upon this point, what the party, wharhas done any of 
these injuries, ought to be fined (in purse), and suffer (in 
person); and yet (for the law-giver 1) himself tolay down laws 
upon all questions, small and great, is nearly impossible. 

Clin. What then is the inference consequent upon this ? 

Athen. It is this; that some matters should be committed 
to courts of justice, and others not, but be left to (the leziae 
Jator) himself. . 

Clin, What then are the matters, which are to be laid down 
by law, and what those to be committed to courts of justice ? 

[14.] Athen. After the preceding, it would be the most 
correct to say, this; that, in a state, where the courts of 
justice are depraved and dumb, and concealing? their opinions 
pass sentence in private ; and, what is still more dreadful than 
this, when, not in silence, but full of noise, as in a theatre, 
they praise and blame with an uproar each of the orators in 
turn; then is a grigvous calamity wont indced to occur to the 
whole state. It, is not then a fortunate circumstance for a 
person to be laid hold of by some necessity to legislate for 
courts of justice of this kind; nevertheless, when he is laid 
hold of by a necessity, ‘he must commit to them to order fines 
only relating to matters of the slightest kind, but he must him- 
self distinctly lay down those relating to the most numeroys,‘ 
5if he would ever Iegislate correctly ® fer such a kind of polity 
But ina state, where courts of justice are established as correctly 
as possible, and those, who are about to judge, are brought up 
well and undergo a scrutiny with all accuracy, there it is right 
and it will be welI'to commit¢o such judges to decide upon most 
points relating to thdse who are found guilty, as to what they 

‘ ( ᾿ 

1 Thave translated as if the Greek were αὐτὸν τὸν νομοθέτην, not αὐτὸν 

simply, and so too just afterwards (2), abmp τῷ νομοθέτῳ ἑατέον, not 
τ αὐτῷ νομόθετητέον. 

3 The Gfeék is κλέπτοντα. But Fioinus found in his MS. καλύπτοντα, 
as shown by his version—“ occult manent.’”’ 

‘—‘ Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. Hence we 
must read αὐτὸν περὶ τὰ σμικρότατα, not Ore περὶ σμικρότατα, as shown 
by the antithesis in τὰ πλεῖστα. 

5_§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 


: 7 ΤᾺ lieu of gore, the sense evidently leads to πότ᾽ εὖ, as I have trans- 
ated, 
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are to suffer (in person), or to pay (in purse). Against us then 
there will beno cause of complaint for our not laying down laws 
1elating to matters the greatest and most numerous, into which 
judges, who have been educated in the meanest manner, would 
be able to look, and to adapt to each offence a punishment 
suited to the suffering and act. But sigce we are of opinion, 
that those, for whom we are laying down laws, avill be not the 
“capt clever of judges in such matters, we must commit to their 
decision the greatest number of cases. However, as we have 
often said and done during the previous laying down of thr laws, 
that by giving an outline and types of punishments, we have 
presented to judges patterns for their never going beyond 
the line of justice ; and, as this was then correctly done, so 
must we now do likewise the very same thing, while return- 
ing again to the laws. Let then the outline! (of the laws) re- 
lating to wounds be tlius Jaid down. If any one, having both 
the intention and wish to kill a friend, except it be those 
whom the law ordains, shall wound, but is ynable to kill him, 
towards the party with such intentions, so infligting a wound, it 
is not meet to feel a pity nor to pay a regard td him, otherwise 
than by compelling him to undergothe punishment of murder, as 
if he had actually killed his friend ;? and, by doing reverence to: 
his Fortune, not bad in every respect, and his Damon likewise, 
who, pitying both him and the wounded party, became to both 
an averter of evil—to oge, in the wound not being incurable, 
3and to the other, in the accident and calamity being exposed 
to a curse 5—it is meet‘ to give thanks to this Demon ; and, 
by not opposing him, to take away the punishment of death 
from the party inflicting the wound, but for ¢ removal to take 
place to him during life to a neighbouring state, enjoying there 
t ᾽ 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were not γραφὴ but περιγραφὴ, to 
auswer to the preceding περιγραφὴν --- 

? Such was the law at Athens, as we learn from Lysias, p. 159, R. 
quoted by Ast. - or 

3_8 How the Demon could e called an averter of evil, by the acci- 
dent of a person being exposed to a curse, I cannot understand. Did 
Plato write ἐπάρατον μόνον car’ ἀτυχῆ ξυμφορή»--- " to be exposed only to 
a curse touching the event which failed ’’—instead of ἐπάρατον τύχην 
καὶ ξυμφοράν. Ficinus endeavoured to evade the difficulty by trans- 
lating—" fecitque, ne vulnus huic letiferum, illi fortuna calamitasque 
exsecranda infligeretur.” : , 

41 have translated as if the Greek were τούτῳ δεῖ, ποὶ τούτῳ δὴ --- 
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his property ; but if he has inflicted any loss upon the wound- 
ed person, let him pay for the loss ; and let the court of jus- 
tice, that tried the cause, fix the sum; 'and let those, who 
would have decided about the murder, had the party died 
from the blow of the wound,? be the judges.' “ἃ 

Τῇ ἃ child designedly wounds his parent, or a slave his mas- 
ter, the punishment shall be death. And if ἃ brother wounds 
in like manner a brother or sister, or a sister a sister or,b 
ther, and there is a verdict of wounding by design,? let the 
punishment be death. But ifa woman wounds her husband 
with the design of killing him, or (in like manner‘) a husband 
his wife, let (each) undergo a perpetual exile ; and, if their sons 
or daughters aré at that time but children, let guardians man- 
age their property, and take care of the children, as being 
orphans; but if they are adults, let it not be a compulsory 
act for the exiled parent to be suported by their offspring, but 
let there be a permission to take possession of the estate. But 
whosoever happens to be childless, when falling into calam- 
ities of this kind, let his kindred, as far as cousins, both 
on the male ald female side, come together, and appoint 
for this family, being one of the five thousand and forty in 
the state, an heir, after consulting with the guardians of 
the laws (and) considering the matter °in this manner and 
reasoning,° that no house out of the five thousand and forty 
is the property of its inhabitant, or of all his kindred, but of the 
state, considered in a public and private view, and that it is 
requisite for the state to possess its own houses, as holy and 
as happy as is possible. When therefore any house has become 
at the same time unhappy and unholy, so that its possessor 
has left no children in it, and *being in youth and married 

t—! Such is the literal version of, the intelligible Greek, which Tay- 
ior has thus mistranslated,— But those judges that decide in cases of 
murder, shall decide in this case,’ although he might have found a more 
correct version in Ficinus, “judices autem sint, qui ciedis essent, si 
vulneratus obiisset.”’ 

2 ΤῸ avid the tautology in πληγῆς 'ἀπᾷ τραύματος, we might read τοῦ 
rpwoavroc— 

3—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. be i 

4 Ficinus alone has “‘ similiter,”* adopted by Taylor. 

δ.-- 5 The words between the numcrals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

6_¢ Here again Taylor has tacitly omitted the words between the nu- 
merals, because they were wanting in Ficinus, : 


= 
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has died childless,® through his having been convicted of νό- 
luntary murder, or some other crime against the gods or his 
fellow-citizens—! the punishment for which has been distinctly 
laid down by the law to be death—or if a person is in per- 
petual exile, being without male? children,! let it be necessary 
in the first place to purify this house an make use of expia- 
tory sacrifices according to law ; and next, let the kindred com- 


Ang together, as we have said just now, examine together with 
WE to 3 


the guardians of the laws, what family there is in the state in the 
greatest repute for virtue, and fortunate at the same time, and 
inwhich the children are rather numerous ; from which let*them 
put one upon the father of the deceased and his progenitors, as 
their adopted son, 3and let them call him, for thesake οὔ a good 
omen,‘ by the name (of the father,)* and pray ‘that he “may 
become for them a parent® and hearth-preserver and minister 
of rites holy and sacred, with better fortune than his predeces- 
sor ;5 (and)? after praying in this manner, let them appoint 
him the heir according to law, and suffer the sinner to lie 
nameless, and childless, and shareless, wherfever such a cala- ‘ 
mity shall have seized upon him. 

[15.] ® There is not, as it seems, in all existing things a bound- 
ary close in contact with a boundary; but in things to which 
there is a boundary, that in the middle being previously thrown 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely— 
* cujus mors vel sempiternura exilium pena est ’”’—while Taylor’s trans- 
lation is, “the punishment of which according to law is evidently death, 
or perpetual exile.” 

, ἢ In licu of τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἄπαις, we must rfad, as I have translated, τῶν 
ἀρρένων ἄπαις, as shown by the passages quoted by Ast. 

§—8 The words between the numerais are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With: regard to the additifn “of the father,” 1 
Here been led to it by finding in Agt’s note “a patre mortui denomi- 
nantes.” 

*—4 The Greek is at present φήμης--- 1 have translated as if it were 
formerly edpnpiac—similar to ‘ boni ominis causa’? in tlie note of Ast. 

'—* [have translated as if the Greek were γεννήτορά τ᾽ ἂν abroic— 
viyvec@ac—similar to “ fore” in Fieinus, in lieu of γεννήτοψεδτε αὑτοῖς 
- ηίγνεσθαι : which I cannot understand. 

® Taylor, by translating “ his predecessor,” has led me to suggest tod 
πᾶρος instead of τοῦ πατρὸς, which is here unMtelligible. 

7 I have translated as if re had dropt out between τούτῳ and τῷ-- 

*—® Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I must leave for 
others to explain. Ficinus has— ‘ Non est autem in omnibus rebus 
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to either of the boundaries, would become between both.® 
Moreover, we have said that what takes place in a passion is 
something between what are voluntary and involuntary. If 
then a person is found guilty of wounds ‘existing, taken 
place! in a passion, in the first place let him pay doubh: the 
amount of the damage, if the wound is curable; but four- 
fold in the case of those incurable. But if it be curable indeed, 
and yet brings upon the wounded party a feeling of consid¢rabjne 
shame and disgrace,? let the party pay fourfold.? But when‘ a 
person in wounding another, injures not only the sufferer, 
but the state likewise, by rendering him unable to assist 
his country against its enemies, lie must,> in addition to other 
fines, pay for the damage done to the state. ὅ For besides his 
own period of service abroad, let him go through that of the 
disabled party, and execute the ordcrs relating to war (at home) 
in the place of the other ;® or not doing so, let him be brought 
to trial by any one whatever, according to law, for neglect of 
military duty. And let the judges, who have given their 
‘ votes against him) fix the equivalent for the damage, whether 
it is to be twofdid, or threefold, or fourfold. If one relative by 
blood wounds another in the same manner, let the parents’ 


terminus termino conjunctus. Nam ubi confinium aliquod commune est, 
ibi hoc inter rerum terminos utrisque conventum medium fit—’’ where 
πρότερον is omitted, in which one part of the difficulty lies. - 

'_' [ cannot believe that Plato wrotetrpaupdrwy ἐνεστώτων ὀργῇ 
γενομένων--- 1 suspect he wrote ἀνωΐστως ἐν dpyg—“ not knowingly, 
In a passion.” 

2 Ficinus omits καὶ ἐπονέϊδιστον. 

3 Sydenham was the first to suggest τριπλασίαν for τετραπλασίαν, 
and so too Orelli, comparing shortly afterwards εἴτε διπλῆν, ire τριπλῆν, 
εἶτε kai τετραπλασίαν. : ‘ 

41 have translated as if the Greek were, what is suggested by Stal- 
baum, ὅταν, not ὅσῳ, which is without regimen; unless it be said that 
τραύματα is understood, and that τρώσας governs two accusatives. 

5 Although τοῦτον δὲ might perhaps be defended, yet I have no doubt 
that Plato yrote τοῦτον δεῖ, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows t& the letter, has ‘‘ similiter punjatur, ac preeterea damnum civi- 
tati restituat.”’ 

$—* Such is the literal version of the Greek; ‘which Taylor has thus 
abridged : “ Besides toothis own military duties, he shall perform those 
of the wounded person.” 

7 So Bekker and Stalb. with six MSS. But this is at variance with 
the subgequent mentiun of giving up the party to the parents. Hence Ast 
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and kindred, as far as the cousins on the male and female side, 
come together, and decide 1o deliver the offender to his pa- 
rents to fix the fine according to nature. But if the fixing of 
the fine be a matter of doubt, let the kindred on the male side 
fix tRe’fine definitely. And if they are unable (to decide), let 
them at length commit it to the guardiags of the laws. And 
of such kind of wounds as are inflicted by children on their 

' pagents the judges must be of necessity above sixty years old, 
and whose children are not adopted But truly their own. And if 
a person is found guilty, let them fix the punishmant, whether 
such a person must die or suffer something else greater, or 
not much less; but let none of the relatives of the doer act as 
judge, not even if he be of the age which the law has or- 
dained. But if a slave wounds any free-man in anger, let his 
owner give up the slave to the wounded person, to use him as 

-he pleases; but if (the owner) does not give him up, he him- 
self shall remedy the wrong. And if any one brings an ac- 
cusation touching what has happened, as being a plan arising 
from an arrangement between the slave and the wounded 
party, let him contest the matter; and if he does not get a ver- 
dict, let him pay the damage threefold ; but if he does, let him 
hold the party planning as amenable together with the slave 
under the statute of slavery. But let him, who involuntarily 
wounds another, pay a simple fine; for no legislator is com- 
petent to be the ruler oxyer accident; and let the judges be 
those, who were mentioned in the case of children (wounding) 
their parents, and ἰοῦ them fix a fine for the damage. 

[16.] All the aforcsaid sufferings come under the class of 
violent ; and violent too is every kind of assault and disfigure- 
ment. It is necessary therefore for every man and every wo- 
nian in matters of this king alvjay to bear in mind that, what 
is older is honoured in no small degree beyond what is younger, 
both amongst gods and such persons as are about to be in a state 
of safety and happiness. To see therefore an assault made upon 
an elderly person by a youyger is in a state a thing Shameful 
and hateful tothedeity ; and itseemsreasonable for every young 
man, when struck by an old one, to refrain with a light heart 


correctly prefers γενήτας, answering to ‘‘contribules”’ in Ficinus, and 
refers to Pollux viii. 111, and Taylor on Demosthenes, in Reisk. Apparat. 
Crit. p. 1023. 
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his anger, 'and to lay up for himself such a kind of honour for 
his old age.! Thus then let it be. Let every éne reverence both 
in deed and word a person older than himself; and let him, 
deeming a person, who is his superior by twenty years of age, 
whether male or female, as a father or mother, ack re- 
verently towards therf., and let him keep his hands from every 
period of life, that would be able to beget or bring forth himself, 
for the sake of the gods who preside over births. In like munaes* 
let him keep hia hands? 3 from a stranger, whether a resident 
of old, or anew comer. For neither as the aggressor nor in 
self-defence let him dare to punish by blows such a person.‘ 
But should he ¢onceive that a stranger ought, through acting 
wantonly and.rudely, to be punished, let him lay hold of the 
party and bring him before the office of the City-Stewards ; 
but Ict him abstain from beating him,? in order that he 
may be far from daring to strike a fellow-citizen.5 And 
let the City-Stewards, reverencing ever® the god of hospitality, 
receive (the stranger) and sift the matter; and let them, 
should the stranger appear to have struck unjustly the inha- 
bitant of the country, cause the stranger to cease from his 
foreign and bold behaviour, by inflicting as many blows as 
he may himself have struck. But if he has acted not unjust- 
ly, let them after threatening and reproaching the party, who 


'1—) Such seems to be the meaning οἵ the Greek, αὑτῷ τιθέμενον 
τιμὴν ταύτην εἰς γῆρας, or, what correct language would require, τιμὴν 
τοιαύτην, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the 
letter, has “id ob senectutis reverentiam patienter ferre.”’ Cousin trans- 
lates, “ se préparant a lui-méme la méme déférence dans vieillesse.’’ 

3 Ficinus has here, “‘abstireat, inquam, non solum cive, sed seniore 
etiam.’ 

‘—# Here again the version of Ficinug differs from the Greek in con- 
sequence of some words having been misplaced in his MS. and others 
omitted, and others added that are wanting in all the other MSS. 

4 In lieu of νομοθετεῖν in Ald, Stephens happily conjectured νουθετεῖν, 
found, it would seem, in all the MSS. but one. 

5.- 5 Sfich 1s the literal version of*the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows tacitly, has, what is more intelligible, ut eo magis a cedendis 
civibus suis abstineat, quando etiam a peregrinis se continet.”” 

9 The Greek is τὸν EMuxdy αὖ θεὸν, where αὖ, which has no meaning, 
is either a corruption of dei, or, what is more probable, of ἤγουν, and 
thus showing that θεὸν is an interpretation of τὸν ξενικὸν, or, as it should 
be read, τὸν ξένιον. On a similar use of the article and adjective without 
θεὸς sec Suiclas in Φίλιος Ζεύς. 
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had brought him, dismiss them both. If one person strikes 
another of the same age with himself, or' who is a little older, 
but without children, or if an old man strikes an old man, or 
one youth another, let 4 person defend himself according to 
a ee *(without a weapon, ]? with naked hands. But 
if any one more than forty years old dares to fight with an- 
other, either as the aggressor, or in self-defence, let him be 
’ vallgdrude, and ill-mannered, and slave-like, and meeting with 
this disgraceful punishment, he will have what is becoming 
to him. And if any one is obedient to these admégnitions, he 
will be led easily by the rein; but let him, who is disobedient, 
and heeds not a prelude,’ receive with readingss the follow- 
ing law. If any one strikes another, who is older than him- 
self by twenty years or more, in the first place, let him, who 
happens to be present, if he is neither of an equal age, nor 
younger than the combatants, prevent them; or ‘(if he does 
not prevent them, )‘ let him ‘be considered a bad man according 
tolaw. But if he is of the same age with, or younger than, the 
person struck, let him defend the injured part, as if he were 
his brother or father, or a person still more remote ;° and fur- 
ther still, let him, who has dared fo strike his senior, undergo 
the punishment for an assault and disfigurement, as stated ; 
and if he is found guilty, let him be put into prison for not 
less than_a year ; Sand if the judges fix the fine for a longer 
period,® fet the time so fixed be considered as positive. If a 
stranger or a settler strikes his senior by twenty years or more, 
let the same law have the same power, with respect to the 
assistance of those who are present. And let him, who is de- 
feated in a suit of this kind, if he is a stranger, and not a 
settler,” 5 undergo this very punishment, Uy being in bonds 


τ Ast correctly adopts ἣ beforé καὶ, from “vel,” in Ficinus. 
= Ficinus justly omits ἄνευ βέλους, which is evidently an interpret- 
ation. 
> Stephens was the first to see that the preceding παραμυθίοις seems 
tu lead to παραμυθίου here in lieu, ofexpoorpiov. Mies 
‘—‘ Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by ‘Taylor, “si non prohibuit—” 
δ The word ἄνω was applied to a relation older than a father. See my 
note on Soph. Philoct. 180, and compare § 14, r&¢ ἄνω τοῦ yevoug. 
_‘—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, has “immo etiam majore, 
Si modo judicibus id videbitur.” 
” In this passage ξύνοικος seems to be put for μέτοικος, a meaning which 
that word doves not bear, as far as I have observed, elsewhere. 
*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, δύο ἔτη δεδεμένος ἐκτινέτω 
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for two years. But if he is a settler, and disobedient to the 
laws, let him be in bonds for three years, ynless the court of 
justice shall fix upon him a punishment for a longer period. 
And let whoever happens to be present on any of these oc- 
casions, and does not give assistance according to ‘latv, be 
fined, the person of ¢he largest estate, a,mina, of the second 
class, fifty drachms, of the third, thirty, and of the fourth, 
twenty; and let the court of justice for such matters consis¥ 
of the Generals and Taxiarchs, and ! Phylarchs and Hip- 
parchs.! 4 
[17.] With respect to the laws, some, as it seems, are in 

behalf of worthy men, for the sake of their instruction, as to 
what manner, they may associate with each other on friendly 
terms; others for the sake of those, who fly from instruction 
through their being of an unmanageable nature ? and not to 
be softencd,? so that they proceed to every kind of vice. These 
are the persons, who would have eaused 3 the discourses to be 
spoken, that are gbout to be ; for whom in truth the legislator 
would of necegsity lay down his laws, while wishing that there 
may never be a need of using them. Whoever then dares to 
touch his father 4or mother or their progenitors still,4 >and 
to violently maltreat them,' neither fearing the anger of the 
gods above nor the so-called vengeance of those below the earth, 
but, as one who, thinking he knows what he does not know at 
all, despises the men of old, and what has been asserted by 
all, and acts contrary to the law, for such a person there is 


ταύτην αὐτὴν τὴν dixny:‘where I cannot sce the force of αὐτὴν, nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version, adopted by Taylor, is merely “ bi- 
ennium vinciatur.” Ast saya however that ταύτην αὐτὴν is put for 
αὐτὴν ταύτην, from ‘which nothing, as far as I can see, is gained. 

1—! As the Taxiarch, answering to the English Colonel, was under the 
General, and is therefore placed after htm, so ought the Phylarch to come 
after the Hipparcl, as being an inferior officer, according to Aristotle, 
quoted by Harpucration in Φύλαρχος ; unless it be said that there is here 
a Chiasmus, a figure of speech frequently found in Plato. 

22 & ie words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who 
might have remarked the similar passdge in § i. p. 853, D. 

3 I confess I hardly understand πεποιηκότες ἂν εἶεν. One would have 
expected the indicative. πεποιήκασι. Ficinus has ‘hi sequentium verb- 
orum causa sunt.” ᾿ 

4‘ The Greek is ἢ μητρὸς ἣ τούτων ἔτι προγόνων, where Ficinus 
omits ἦ μητρὸς, and Taylor ére. But as ἔτε could not be united to 
προγόνων, Plato probably wrote ire προγενεστέρων--- 

‘—5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylot. 
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a need of some extreme turning aside. Now death is not the 
extreme; but the pains inflicted! on such persons in Iades are 
still more amongst the extreme than this ;? and though they 
tell? the greatest truths, they effect nothing in the way of 
turfing aside in the case of such souls as these. For other- 
wise there would. not have been persons to strike their 
mothers,4 ‘nor the unholy daring of blowss inflicted upon 
ofgfier parents.® It is requisite then, that the punishments 
here for crimes of this kind, should be as much as possible in 
no respect inferior to those in IIades. Let thenewhat follows 
be stated in this way. Whoever shall dare to strike his father 
or mother, or their fathers or mothers, unless,he is seized with 
madness, let, in the first place, any one, whg is present, as 
mentioned before, give assistance; but if it bea settler or 
stranger,® who assists, let him be called to the principal scat 
at the (public) games; but, not assisting, let him suffer a per- 
petual exile from the country. But let him, 7who is not a set- 
tler,’ if he assists, receive praise; but if die does not assist, 
blame. And if a slave assists, let him be made free; but if 


1 T have here adopted Taylor’s idea, who probably wished to read 
γενόμενοι for λεγόμενοι, which could hardly be united to τούτοισι. 

? Ag the last thing mentioned was death, it is evident that Plato wrote 
not τούτων, but τούτου, as I have translated. 

3 Ilere λέγοντες is to be united to πόνοι by a prosopopaia, of which I 
could produce full thirty examples, if requisite; of which the most ap- 
posite is Aéschyl. Pers. 825, Otveg δὲ νεκρῶν στόμασιν εὖ βροτῶν γένει 
Γλφωνα σημανοῦσι καὶ τριτοσπόρῳ, Ὡς οὐχ ὑπὲρ θεὸν θνητὸν ὄντα δεῖ 
φρονεῖν, i. 6. ᾽ 

“ Well with the mouths of dead men shall the shores 

To the: third race of mortals voiceless say,° 

‘No man must decm himself above a god :’”” 
where στόμασιν, in lieu of 6 μασιν, vainly defended by Paley, is con- 
firmed by Diodor. Sic. i. 2, p. 5. at πράξεις-- διαβοώμεναι τῷ τῆς ἱστορίας 
στόματι, and Epigr. Inc. 387, Πᾶν ἔπος ἀφθέγκτῳ τῷδε λέγω στόματι, 
supposed to be spoken by a pen. 

* With regard to this allusion to the heinousness, of the crime of 
striking a parent, see Aischyl, Bum. 269; and Aristoph. barp. 150; 
Knhn on Pausanias x. Ὁ. 866; and Wyttenbach on Pheedon, p. 319. 

*—§ Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has “ nulli, qui parentes 
scelerate pulsarent, unquam reperirentur.”’ 9 
* Taylor omits ‘ or stranger,” although found in Ficinus. 

*—1 Cousin, unable to understand ὁ μὴ μέτοικος, considers ἣ ξένος as 
a gloss of μὴ μέτοικος, which a transcriber had improperly applied to μὲν 
μετοικυς, instead of ‘applying it to μὴ péromog—but he ,correctly adds 
tha’. this supposition is tar from being satisfactory. 

2D 
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he does not assist, let him receive a hundred stripes with a 
whip. And if this occurs in the market-place, let him (be 
whipt) by the Market-Stewards; but if out of the market- 
place in the city, let any one of the City-Stewards, who is 
resident, inflict the punishment; buf if in the rural parts 
of the country, let the chiefs of the Land-Stewards do so. 
If any denizen, happeus to be present !(when parents are 
struck by their child),' whether such denizen be a boy, or a 
man, or a woman, let him assist, and’ call the striker an ifn: 
pious wretch ; and let him, who does not assist, be implicated 
in thd curse sworn in the name of Zeus 3 Homognius, and 
Patroius,? according to law. And if any one is convicted on 
the charge of assiulting and disfiguring his parents, let him, in 
the first place,‘suffer a perpetual exile from the city to some 
other country; and next, let him keep himself from all sacred 
rites ; but if he will not so keep himself, Iet the Land-Stewards 
punish him with blows, and entirely as they please. And 
if he returns from exile, let him be punished with death. 
And if any free-min ‘ shall eat or drink with such a person, or 
have any other communication of such a kind‘ with him, or 
only touch him voluntarily, should he happen to meet him any 
where, Iet the party neither enter a temple, nor a place of 
public meeting, nor, in short, the city, until he is purified ; 
conceiving that he has had a communication with a calamity 
of an impious kind. But if, disobedient to the law, he shall 
5 contrary to the law® defile the sacred places, and the city, let 
the magistrate, who, cognizant of this, does not institute a suit 

‘1 Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by Taylor, as being requisite 
for the sense, “ parentibus a filio verberatis.” 

2—3 On these titles of Zeus, Ast refers to v. § 2, and Rep. iv. § 5. 

§ Taylor omits the formula κατὰ νόμον, although found in Ficinus. 

4—‘ On this rite of excommunication, sce my note on Asch. Eum. 437, 
where I should have yefered to Cxsar, in B. G. vi. 13, “ Tis (quos sacri- 
fidiis interdicant Druides) omnes decedunt; aditum corum sermonemque 
_ defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incummodi accipiant ; neque iis peten- 

tibus jus rgd¢itur, neque honor ullus communicatur ;” and I should have 
corrected the remarkable passage in Eltriy. Iph. Ὁ. 947, by reading Ἦλθον 
δ᾽ ἐκεῖσ᾽, οὗ πρῶτα μέν μ’ oid’ εἷς ξένος 'Βκών γ᾽ ἐδέξαθ'; ὡς θεοῖς στυ- 
γούμενον" Ὃς δ᾽ ἔσχεν αἰξὼ ξένια μονοτράπεζά μοι TMagety’ ἀκοινώνητά 
τ᾽ ἐν ταὐτῷ στέγει. Εἰς γὴν δ᾽ ἐκέκτητ᾽ ὄμμ’ ---ἀπόφθεγκτόν τ᾽ ἔπος, Εἷς τ᾽ 
ἄγγος ἴδιον γεῦμ' ὅσον y', οὐ βάκχιον Μέτρημα πληρώσας τις, exe’, ἵν᾽ 
ἡδονὴ Δαιτὸς γάνος τ᾽ ἣν πώματος, πάντων δίχα. 

δ.- The expression παρανόμως seems perfectly superfluous after 
ἀπειθῶν νόμῳν ᾿ 
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against such a person,! be held amenable 3 to the greatest ac- 
cusation for this very matter. If a slave strikes a free-man, 
whether a stranger or citizen, let any: one present give assist- 
ance, or pay the fine above-mentioned, according to the value 
of Bis estate; ‘and let those who are present succour the 
party struck, and having bound the striker, deliver him to the 
injured party ;* and he, on recciving him, shall ὅ put him into 
the stocks,® and give him as many stripes with a whip as he 
pfedses, without doing an injury to the slave’s owner, to 
whom let him deliver up the slave, to be his possession ac- 
cording to law. And let the law be this. Whatevet slave 
strikes a free-man, without the order of the magistrates, let 
his owner, on receiving him bound from the party struck, not 
release him from bonds, until the slave shall have persuaded 
the party struck that he deserves to be released and to live. 
And let the same laws be for women, with respect to each 
other, on all matters of this kind; and for women with re- 
spect to men, and men to women. 


BOOK X. 


[1.1 AFTER assaults,° let a law of some such kind as this 
be stated relating to acts of violence, one for all; that no one 


' Ficinus translates lrayy δίκην τῷ τοιούτῳ by “ punierit,” adopted by 
Taylor. ‘ 

* T have translated as if the Greck were GretOuvoc, not ἐν εὐθύναις--- 

3 In lieu of ἐν τούτῳ αὐτῷ, Bekker would read ἕν τοῦτο αὐτῷ, and in 
that case ἐν εὐθύναις might remain; ἴος the sense Would be, “ let, this 
thing be held as one of the greatest charges against him, when the ac- 
counts of his office are examired.”” 

‘—* Such is the English forthe Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ qui ergo presentes 
erunt, pulsato succurrant, vinciantque pulsantem, et οἱ vinctum tradant, 
cui fecit injuriam.” The Greek is, συνδήσαντες δὲ οἱ προστυγχάνοντες 
μετὰ τοῦ πληγέντος παραδόντων τῷ ἀδικουμένῳ: Where μετὰ τοῦ πληγὲν- 
τος is perfectly unintelligible ; for δὲ would thus seem that tite%triker and 
the struck were to be bound together—an idea that never could have oc- 
curred to Plato. Perhaps however it will be said that μετὰ τοῦ πληγέν- 
rog may mean, “‘ after the blow has been stryck—’” But that would be 
in correct Greek, pera τὸ πληγὲν---- 

58 Taylor omits the words between the numerals, although duly found 
in Ficinus. 

* Ficinus, uncertain how to render aixiac by a single word, has made 

. use of three, “‘ cede, vulnerivusyae et sepenbuer : 
. D . 
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shall ' carry or take away! any thing belonging to another, 
or use his neighbour’s property, if he has ot induced the 
possessor (to permit it). For from a thing of this kind 3 all 
the above-mentioned evils have depended, and do and will 
(depend).? But of the remaining evils, the greatest are#the 
lasciviousness and insglence of young men; to the greatest 
extent, when they are directed against sacred things ; and they 
are particularly great in the case of public and holy matters, 
Zor in those of the common portions of tribes-men, or any 
other (persons) 5 who have a communion in things of that kind. 
The second in order and heinousness, are those (directed 
against) the sacred concerns of individuals and sepulchres. 
The third, wher, apart from the acts previously dctailed, a 
person behaves insolently towards parents. The fourth kind 
of insolence is, when any one, despising the magistrates, 
carries off, οὐ ὁ drives away, or makes use of any thing be- 
longing to them, without having persuaded them (to suffer 
it). ° The fifth consists in unjustly calling to account the 
political conduct of any citizen.5. 6 For cach of these there 
must be assigned a law in common.® For in the case of 
sacrilege, it has been stated summarily what a person ought 
to suffer, if it takes place with violence and secrecy. But 
with regard to what a person does by word or deed inso- 
Jently towards the gods, let me now detail, after laying down 

1! In the phrase φέρειν καὶ ἄγειν, the fit verb was generally applicd 
to things inanimate and portable, the second to animals driven away alive. 

22 The Greek is πάντα apne τά τε εἰρημένα κακὰ γέγονε καὶ ἔστι 
καὶ ἔσται. Ficinus has “ hihc enim mala omnia, que narravimus, de- 
penderunt pendentque jam et in posterum dependebunt.” From which 
Ast was led to read τά ye εἰρημόνα--- and Stalbaum to consider τὲ as an 
interpolation. But theti γέγονε would have to be united to ἠρτημένα in a 
manner not to be found elsewhere in lieu of ἣν. Hence Plato wrote, I 
suspect, πάντ᾽ ἦν ἠρτημένα τά τε εἴρημένἃ κακὰ καὶ ἃ γέγονε---: 

3.3 Ficinus, not pérceiving that ἄλλων agrees with ἀνθρώπων under- 
stood, as opposed to φυλετῶν, has thus translated the Greek, “ vel in tri- 

+ buum aliquarum communiorem vel aliorum hujuscemodi,” as if his MS. 

read ἢ κατὰ μέρη φυλῶν τινων, ἢ ἄλλυν τῶν τοιούτων. 

4. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits φέρῳ 7#— 

$—® Such is Taylor's translation. The Greek is, πέμπτον dé τὸ πολι- 
τικὸν ἂν εἴη ἑκάστον τῶν ε«τολιτῶν ὑβρισθὲν δίκην ἐπικαλούμενον, where 
I cannot make out the syntax or sense; nor could ‘Ast, I think, for he is 
quite satisfied with the loose version of Ficinus, ‘‘ quintum cum civis 
alicujus civilis dignitas leditur vel offenditur.”’ 

*—® Such js the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “quod 
genus omnino ultionem poscit.” 
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an exhortation,' what he ought to suffer. Let it then be this, 
No one, who belfeves that there are gods, conformably to laws, 
has ever at any time voluntarily done an impious act, or 
spoken a word contrary to the laws ; but he, 2who does or says 
an impious deed or word against the gods,? suffers one of these 
three things; either he does not thin, what I have stated ;3 
or, secondly, that, although they exist, they take no care of 
reankind 3‘ or, thirdly, that they are easily appeased by sacri- 
fices,> and drawn aside by prayers.® 

Clin. What then shall we do, and what shall we say to 
them ? 

Athen. Let us, my good man, first hear, what I prophesy 
they will jocosely say in contempt of us. 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. Perhaps they will say with a banter—O puests from 
Athens, and Lacedemon, and Cnossus, you speak the truth. 
For some of us think ‘the gods are no gods? at all; others, 
Sthat they take no care of us; and others,ethat they are drawn 
aside by prayers,’ as you have described them. We deem it 
then proper, as you have deemed it with respect to the laws, 
that, before you threaten us severely, you should endeavour 
to persuade and teach us that there are gods, by stating suf- 
ficient arguments, and that they are beings too good to be 
drawn aside, contrary to what is just, by any gifts. For now, 


ὃ 

1 In lieu of παραμύθιον, Ficinus found in his MS. προοίμιον, as shown 
by his version, “"" prowmio quodam proposijo,”’ which seems to lead to πα- 
ραμύθιόν τε καὶ προοίμμον, as in xi. p.923, Ὁ, παραμύθιά τε καὶ προοίμια--- 

-ὦ The words between the numerals, wanting in the Greck, are found 
only in the version of Ficinus, “facivnt autem aut dicunt impium ali- 
quid in deos.” ᾿ 

° Namely, “that there gre gods;” which very words Taylor has 
adopted from Ficinus, ‘ deos esse negant.” - 

‘ A similar sentiment is to be found in Hippodamus, quoted by Ast 
from Stobeeus xli. p. 250, 40, ἤτοι μὴ εἶμεν τὸ θεῖον, ἢ καὶ ἐὸν, μὴ ἔχειν 
οὕτως ποτὶ τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γένος, ὥστ' ἰπιβλέπεν αὐτὸ καὶ φροντίζεν. 

δ On this doctrine, sec iv. 4 8.9 ᾿ 

9. Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits παραγομένους--- 

77 T have adopted the reading θεοὺς οὐ θεοὺς, preserved by the Scholiast, 
in lieu of θεοὺς οὐδαμῶς. See Dobree on Mristoph. Eccl. 115, and my- 
self on Crito, ὁ 13, n. 5. 

*—* The words between the numerals are wanting in all the MSS. but the 
one used by Cornarius, and another by Ficinus, as shown by his version, 
“alii, nfhil nostra curare; alii, muneribus facile placari--” who has how- 
ever omitted οἵους ὑμεῖς λέγετε, which certainly seem to be superfluous. 
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after hearing this, and other things of such a kind, from those 
said to bethe best of poets, and orators, and prophets, and priests, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand others, the majority of 
us do not turn to the acting unjustly, but, after acting so, ve 
endeavour to get a salve. But on the part of legislators, who 
profess themselves to bd not savage, but mild, we think it reas 
sonable for them to make use of persuasion in our case, b 
stating, with regard to the gods, if not in a manner much ‘sif 
perior to the rest, yet superior at least as regards the truth, 
that they do exist. And then perhaps we may be persuaded 
by you. Endeavour then, if we say what is fair, to speak on 
the ports, to which we invite you. 

Clin. Does it not seem then easy, O guest, to say with 
truth, that there are gods? 

Athen. How? 

Clin. In the first place, the Earth and Sun, and all the 
Stars, and the arrangements so beautiful of the Seasons, di- 
vided into months und years, (prove this);! and moreover, 
that all?men, both Greeks and Barbarians, believe that there 
are gods. 

Athen. I fecl a fear, O blessed man—for I will never say 
that I feel shaine, lest depraved persons hold you in con- 
tempt. For you are not acquainted with the cause of their 
difference? (in opinion); but you imagine that their souls 
are impelled to an impious life, by a‘want of mastery alone 
over pleasures and desires. 

Clin. But what other chuse can there be, O guest, besides 
this ? ; : ᾿ 

Athen. 51ΤΠπαῖ, which you’ would know nearly not at all, 
through living out of their way, and which would lie hid 
from you.? : 

Clin. Of what are you speaking at present 9 
, Athen. A certain ignorance of a very grievous nature is 
appearing ¢o be the greatest prudence. 

1 The words between the Innes, absolutcly requisite for the sense, are. 
found only in the version of Ficinus, “1d ostendunt.” 

2 Cornarius seems to have found in his MS., or rather to have wished 
to read, διαφθορᾶς : which Stephens, and after him Stalbaum, considered 
to be correct. Cousin is content with διαφορᾶς ---ἰ should prefer τούτων 
πὲρι--διαφορᾶς, “ of the difference on these points.” 

3—9 Such is ‘the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely 
** Quod vos ipsius expertes penitus fugit.” 
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Clin. How say you? 

[2.] Athen. ‘Phere are certain stories put into writing 
amongst us, which, as I understand, are, through the virtue of 
your polity, not amongst you, some in a kind of verse, and 
others out of it, which speak of the gods. The most ancient 
(assert), that the first nature was that oB Uranus! and the other 
(gods) ;.and proceeding they detail, not far from the beginning, 
tle birth of the gods, and how after being born they had in- 
tercourse with each other. Upon those, who hear the accounts, 
whether they are well or not upon any other ground, if is not 
easy to cast a censure, as they are of the olden time; but as 
regards the attention and honour to be ppid‘to parents, I 
would never praise them, nor say that they arg beneficial, nor 
that they have been correctly? told at all. Let then, what re- 
lates to the writings of the ancients, be dismissed and bidden 
farewell, and let them be spoken of, as may be pleasing to the 
gods. But let the poetry% of the young and wise‘ be blamed 
as the cause of evil; for the language of such persons effects 
this. For when you and 1, detailing the proofs, that there are 
gods, bring forward those very things, the Sun and Moon, 
and Stars, and the Karth, as being gods and of a god-like nature, 
they, who have been persuaded by these wise men, would say 
that they are Searth and stones,® and incapable of paying any 
regard to human affairs; and that such ideas are cleverly 
wrapped round in a paste of words® to render them plausible. 


1T have thus translated Οὐρανοῦ: fog it alludes to a person, not a 
thing, as shown by ἄλλων (θεῶν). 

* Instead of dp9we five MSS. read ὄντως. But as Ficinus has “ vera 
esse,” he probably found in his MS. ὀρθὰ ὄντα--- 

* I have adopted Ast’s ἔπη, for ὅπη, which Cousin retains without at- 
tempting to explain it. ® ἃ ᾿ 

4 This union of the young and wise seems rathgr strange. Hence one 
would prefer νέων καὶ ἀσόφων---ἰ 8 young and not wise, in lieu of νέων 
καὶ σοφῶν --- Unless it be said that σοφῶν is to be taken ironically, 

5—§ Ast refers opportuncly to Apolog. ὃ 14, where, acgording to the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras, the Sun*was said to be a shining stone and the 
Moon a mass of earth. Had the philosopher lived in our days, he would 
perhaps have compared the Sun to a large diamond, or a mass οἱ pure 
carbon reduced toa solid state, and by the aif of the Earl of Rosse tele- 
scope confirmed his guess that the Moun is a mass of earth in its most solid 
State of granite.” : " 

® On the metaphorical use of περιπέττειν Ast refers to Aristoph. Plut. 
153,Ovépare περιπέττουσι τὴν μοχθηρίαν. Lucian Anachars, § 19, 
πεοιπέττειν τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐν τοῖς λόγοις. Valckenaer Diatrib. p. 158, A. 
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Clin. You have spoken, guest, a speech, grave indeed, even 
if only one had (said so);! but now, since tkere happen to be 
very many (who say so),? it will be still more grave. 

Athen. What then shall we say, and what ought we to do? 
Shall we apologize, as if some person were accusing us béfore 
impious men, who fly 3from the subjects relating to legislation, 
and3 assert that we are acting in a shocking manner by legis- 
lating as if there were gods? Or shall we bid farewell ,to 
these, and return again to the laws, in order that this our 
preface to the laws may not become rather prolix? For the 
discourse will, if stretched out, become by no means short, if 
we sufficiently prove only moderately by reasons to men, eager 
to act impiously; some of the points, on which they say we 
ought to speak ; ‘and if we lead them to feel a fear upon 
others ; and if, after having caused them to be disgusted on 
others, we lay down laws after this on matters that are be- 
coming.! 

Clin. But, O guest, we have often, for so short a time at 
least, said this very thing, that for the present it is not meet 
to prefer brevity to prolixity. For nobody, according to the 
saying,® is pursuing usin haste. © And it would be ridiculous,® 
and at the same time paltry, for us to be seen preferring the 
shorter to the best. And it is a thing of no little moment, 
for our reasons possess somehow a power to prove that 


t 
Javobs in Atheneum, ἢ. 297, Other passages are quoted by Dobrce on 
Aristoph.].c. According to Donaldson in the New Cratylus, p. 370, ed. 
1, there lies hid here a comic vérse, Λόγοισι δ᾽ εὖ πως ταῦτα περιπεπεμμένα, 
similar to ῥηματίοις περιπεφθεὶς in Aristoph. Done. 668, 

1 2 The words between the lunes have been introduccd from the version 
of Ficinns—‘‘ctiamsi sclummodo unus dixisset, nunc vero—quo plures 
sunt, qui dicunt.”’ Ὁ 

3.--8 1 have translated as if τὰ πα dropt' out before, and καὶ after, περὶ 
τῆς νομοθεσίας. Orelli however has suggested, what Stalbaum approves of, 
περιττὰς νομοθεσίας : and while Winckclmann would read ψέγουσι in 

slien of φεύγουσι, Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand φεύγονσι περὶ 
τῆς νομοθεδίὰς, has omitted these wor¢s; and so after him has Taylor. 

4—4 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed in part, has thus abridged—“ atque etiam terrore 
illos arts amovere, denyim vero, quemadmodum convenit, leges ferre.”’ 

n this saying, the origin of which is unknown, Ast refers to vi. ὁ 1, 
σχολῆς ἀπολαύομεν καὶ οὐδὲν ἡμᾶς tors τὸ κατεπεῖγον... 

8.-.- ὁ The Greek is γελοῖον δὴ.---- It was γελοῖον δ᾽ ἣν ἂν in the MS. of 
Ficinus, as shown by his version—‘ quare ridiculum—esset.” On the 
corruption of δ΄ ἣν ἂν into δὴ see Porson Miscellan. Crit. p, 182. 
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there are gods, that they are good, and that they honour jus- 
tice pre-eminently*more than men. For this will be nearly the 
most beautiful and excellent preface to all our laws. Let us then, 
without feeling any disgust, or being urged on, exhibit, as far as 
we &n, stfliciently whatever power we possess in the way 
of persuasion, and lay aside no part of sweh kind of reasonings. 
Athen, ''The speech just now spoken by you*appears to me 
to gnwite a prayer,! since you put yourself on the stretch with 
alacrity, nor is it fitting to delay any longer to discourse. 
[8.1 But come, (tell us) how can any one speak without a 
fecling of anger on the question? that there are gods? For 
there is a necessity for us to bear ill with ang to hate those, 
who have been and are?’ now the cause of the giscussion, 4in 
not being persuaded‘ by the tales, which they have heard even 
>from young children,° and when they were fed with milk from 
their nurses and mothers, and which were spoken, as it were, in 
epodes,® both in sport and in carnest, and together with sacri- 
fices hearing them in prayers, and seeing tha sights that follow 
them,’ which a young person sees and hears with the greatest 
delight, when they take place; while their parents are making 
a sacrifice with the greatest earnestness, and occupied in it in 
behalf of themselves and them ;* and addressing in prayers 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greck ; that of Ficinus is a para- 
phrase—* Iste sermo tuus adeo te paratum promptumque ostendit, ut ad 
preces votumque videatur prgvocare’’— But what this naked mention of 
prayer has to do in this place, I confess I cannot understand. Nor could 
Sydenham; who proposed to read εὖ μὴν for εὐχὴν--- But μὴν does not 
elsewhere thus follow εὖ, if I rightly remeniber. 

? Taylor adds, no doubt to complete the idea, “as if it were a thing of 
a doubtful nature.” ᾿ : 

3. Ficinus, and Taylor after him, omit καὶ γίγνονται. 

4—4 Thave, with Ast and Stalbaum, adopted Stephens’s correction—yiy- 
vovrat viv, ob wetOdpevor—in lieu of yiyvovrat’ viv οὖν πειθόμενοι---- 
which is perfectly unintelligible. Cousin however dbserves that κ΄ la con- 
struction suspendue (est) extremement claire—I1 était difficile de gater 
davantage une plus belle phrase—” : 

‘—5 It is correct Greek to say ἐκ βέων or ἐκ παίδων, but not ἐν νέων παί- 
δων. Hence Winckelmann proposed to insert ἀρξάμενοι after παίδων---ἰ 
would rather read ἐκ νηπίων in lieu of ἐκ νέων παίδων--- 

® I confess I cannot understand what is meamt by οἷον ἐν ἐπῳδαῖς. 

7 Ast translates, after Ficinus, ἑπομένας by ‘“ consentancas—” 

* Jn lieu of ἐκείνων I should prefer τέκνων--- On the custom of persons 
praying for themselves and children only, I have written something on 
II, Alcibiad. § 18, π. 10, τὰ καλὰ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς τοὺς θεοὺς διδόναι 
κελευοντες μόνοις σφίσιν αὐτοῖς. 
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and supplications the gods, as really existing, both at the 
rising of the Sun and Moon, and at their setting ; and when 
they hear and see the rollings on the ground and acts of 
adoration of Greeks and Barbarians of all kinds,' under the 
influence of all kinds of adversity and prosperity, not as 1} the 
gods were not existing; but as if existing in reality, and giving 
not even a handle for the suspicion that the gods do not exist— 
they who despise all these facts, and from not a single ‘seffi- 
cient reason, as all would say, who possess even a little intel- 
lect, compef us to speak as we do at present, how can any one 
in mild language admonish, and at the same time teach them, 
in the first place, that the gods do exist? Let us however 
dare the attempt. or it is not meet that some of us? should 
be mad through a violent hankering after pleasure, and others 
through being angry with such characters as these. Let then 
our address to persons thus depraved in their intellect be of 
this kind and passionless, and let us speak mildly after extin- 
guishing our ange’, as if conversing with one of such persons 
—' My child, you are young. Lut time, as it advances, will 
cause you. to change in many points the opinions you now 
hold, and to give them to the opposite side. Wait then until 
that period, so as to become a judge of matters of the greatest 
moment. Now that is of the greatest moment, which you at 
present decm to be of no consequence, namely, to have correct 
ideas on the subject of the gods, an& to live well or not. If 
then I first point out‘ to you a thing of this kind, as being 
one of great moment, J*shall not appear to tell a falsehood. 
Not you alone por your friends are the first, who have held 
this opinion respecting thé gods; but there have bees always 
a greater or less number labouring under this very disease. I 
will therefore tell you this, ks 1 lave come in contact with 
many of them, that not one of them, after adopting this opinion 

1 T have translated as if the Greek were not πάντων, but παντοίων, to 
suit better with the subsequent πανηρίαις---- 

3 In lieu of ἡμῶν, which Stephens‘wished to reject, Winckelmann 
would read ἡττωμέψγους --- Sydenham suggested ἡδονῶν for ἡδονῆς ἡμῶν--- 
Cousjn translates ἡμῶν by " parmi nous autres honmes—” 

3. 5 [nu the Greck it is easy to detect a dramatic fragment in Ana- 
wstics— Ὦ παῖ, νέος el* προϊὼν δ᾽ ὁ χρόνος Τολλὰ πρήσει σ', ὧν δοξά- 
εἰς Νῦν, μεταβάλλοντ' ἐπὶ τἀναντία Θέσθαι. Ficinus has “ juvenis ad- 

huc es—”’ ἃ5 11 his MS. read ἔτε νέος εἶ, : 

4 Ficinus has “ sacrificavero,”’ from which it is difficult to discover 
what he found in his MS. in lieu of μηνύων--- 
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from their youth respecting the gods, that they do not exist, 
has continued to old age remaining ‘in it. ‘T'wo circumstances 
have however remained as regards the gods, not indeed to 
many, but to some; one is, that the gods exist indeed, but take 
no care of human affairs; and the other after this, that they do 
indeed take care, but are easily appe:&cd by sacrifices and 
prayers. If then you will be persuaded by me, you will, turning 
ov with all your might this doctrine, ? which has ever been 
clear? to you, wait and consider whether it be thus or otherwise, 
by inquiring of other persons, and the legislator if partivular. 
But during that period do not dare to act impiously towards 
the gods. For he, who lays down laws for yeu, must endea- 
vour, both now and hereafter, to teach you on these points in 
what state they are. 

Clin. What has been said thus far, is, O guest, most beau- 
tiful. 

Athen. Entirely so, Megillus and Clinias ; but we have un- 
consciously fallen upon a wonderful assertion. 

Clin. Of what kind are you speaking ? 

Athen. That, which is thought by many to be the wisest of 
all assertions. 

Clin. Speak yet clearer. 

[4.] Athen. Some persons surely say, that all things, which 
are and have been and will be, cxist, some from nature, others 
from art, and others from chance: 

Clin. And do they not (say) well ? 

Athen. It is reasonable, indeed, fo wise men to speak cor- 
rectly. Let us then follow *those from that point,3 and consider 
what they happen to be thinking of. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. It seems, say they, thet nature and chance effect the 


1 T have translated as if the Greck were zrepteAirrwy, not περὶ αὐτῶν, 
which I cannot understand. a 

*_4 Here again, by theslight change of ἂν intodei, I have made the mean- 
ing of Plato intelligible, of which Ficinus and Cornarius had only a vague 
idea, as may be scen from their respective versions, quoted by Ast. 

3—3 In lieu of τοὺς ἐκεῖθεν Ast suggests τὸ ἐίξῖθεν, “ what results from 
thence,” and translates ri διανοούμενοι τυγχάνουσι by “quid inde col- 
ligant,’? a meaning those words certainly cannot bear, I suspect that 
Plato wrote τοὺς ᾿[ῆθεν, “ those from Ias,”? the name for the people of the 
couniry called more commonly lonia, For the writer is, here alluding 
More particularly to the tenets of Ionic philosophers, 
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greatest and most beautiful things, but art the lesser ; which, 
receiving from nature the generation of {reat and primary 
works, moulds and fabricates all the smaller works, which all 
of us call artificial. m 

Clin. How say you ? : . 

Athen. T will speck still clearer in this way. They say 
that fire and «vater and earth and air exist from nature and 
chance, and not one of them from art; and that the bodics, 
next after these, of the Marth, and the Sun, and the Moon, 
and the Stavs,' are generated through them, being entirely with- 
out a soul ; and that, ?each being borne along by the chance, 
which is a portion of the power of each,? to the spot where 
they fall together, *fit together in some congenial manner,’ 
the hot with the cold, the dry with the moist, and the soft with 
the hard ; and that all things, which by the mixture of con- 
traries, according to chance, have been commingled through 
necessity, have in this way and under such circumstances 
really* generated the whole of heaven and all that are in 
heaven, and animals and plants together, > all the seasons having 
been produced from them ;> and not, say they, through intel- 
lect, nor any god, or art, but, as we have stated, by nature and 
chance ; and that art, mortal itself, being subsequently produced 
from these, themselves mortal, generated afterwards some kind 
of instruction, not partaking very much of truth, but certain 
images allied to themselves,® such cs painting produces, and 
music, and whatever arts are fellow-workers: and that if any’ 

‘ 

1 Ast says that πέρι after ἄστρων τε might be omitted; and omitted it 

was in the MS. of Ficinus; from whose “ stellarum omnium ” it is easy 


to elicit ἄστρων re πάντων —unless it be said that in wept παντων united 
lies hid περιπλανῶν, ‘‘ wandering round,” i. e. planets. 

*—? This is the only translation 1 can give of τύχῳ φερόμενα τῇ τῆς 
δυνάμεως ἕκαστα ἑκάστων--- 

3—3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

4 From οὕτως in Euseb. P. E. i. 7, Viger elicited ὄντως, which 1 have 
adopted! for ταύτῃ κατὰ ταῦτα o¥fw js not found elsewhere thus united. 

55 Why Plato should have thus introduced genitives absolute after the 
preceding accusatives, it is hard to say. 

4 In lieu of ἑαυτῶν “λδὲ suggests αὐτῶν, i.e. τεχνῶν. But Taylor 
translates ἑαυτῶν by ‘each other,” a meaning assigned elsewhere to the 
same pronoun. ὃ 

7 [ have translated as if the Greck were, not at δὲ τι---γεννῶσι---ἴοτ ἂν 
or edy could hardly be omitied—but ἂν δέ τινές τι-- for thus τῶν τεχνῶν 
recovers, what it had lost, its governing pronoun, 
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of the arts produce any thing of a serious nature, they are such 
as communicate their own power with that of nature, such as 
the art of medicine, and of agriculture, and of gymnastics ; 
and, moreover, the statesman’s art communicates in some small 
part with nature, but very much with art; and thus the whole 
of legislation is not from nature, but arty of which! the posi- 
tions are not true. 

Clin. How say you ? 

Athen. The gods, O blessed man, these persons say, in the 
first place, exist from art, not nature, but from certain laws; 
and that these are different amongst different people, according 
as each have agreed to have laws laid down for each.? And, 
moreover, that things beautiful by nature afe of one kind, 
those by law of another ; and that *things just do not exist 
by nature at all,? but that persons continue to dispute amongst 
themselves about them, and are perpetually changing them ; 
and that, what they change and when, possess then a fixed 
authority, emanating from art and laws, but not from any 
certain nature. All these, my friends, are amongst young 
men‘ the doctrines of the wise, both private persons® and 
pocts,® who assert that to be the most just, by which a person 
obtains a victory through violence. From whence both im- 
piety comes upon young men—since gods are not such as the 
law enjoins us we ought to think there are—‘and seditions too 
(arise) dn this account, while persons are drawing towards the 


1 I cannot understand ἧς applied to τέχνη. Plato wrote, 1 suspect, 
οἷς οὐκ ἀληθεῖς φήσω εἶναι τὰς θέσεις, “to Whom I will say that their po- 
rene are not true; ” where‘gjow might easily have dropt out after ἀλη- 

€i¢— ξ i 

3 [ have adopted ἑκάστοις, preserved in one MS. in lieu of ἑαυτοῖς, si- 
milar to ἕκαστα ἑκάστων---- 

®§— On this doctrine Ast refers $ Gorg. p. 482, E.§ 85; Theetet. 
p. 172, B. ὁ 75; Protag. p. 337, Ὁ. § 69; and Aristot, Polit. i. 3. 

‘ As ἀνθρώποις is seldom thus united to νέοις, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
both here and shortly afterwards, ἄνοις, “ senseless,” for such young men 
are, and ἄνων for ἀνθρώπων a little below. See my Poppols Prolegom. 
p. 106. . 

§ Ficinus has “ scriptores alii—’’ which would Jead to ΛΟΓΊΩΝ ΤΙΝΩΝ 
in lieu of LAIQTQN. Where λογίων would mgan “ prose writers—” 

6 Plato alludes to Pindar, as shown by iii. § 10. 

‘—1 Such is the literal version of the Greek, out of which I can make 
nothing, nor could, I think, Ficinus ; whose translation is—“ hinc etiam 
seditiones oriuntur, per quas ad eam homines vitam, quasi secundum na- 
turani rectam, trahuntur, qua ita vivant, ut ceteros vincant, hec secundum 
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life, which is correct according to nature, which is in truth that 
a person lives, the master over others, and not the slave of 
others according to law.’ $ 

Clin. What an account have you, O guest, gone through, 
and what a mischief (detailed) to young men, both publiply in 
cities, and in their private homes ! 

Athen. You speak*ruly, Clinias. What then think you a le- 
gislator ought to do, ! when states have been of old in this con- 
dition! Qught he ?merely to stand up in the city® nd 
threaten all, that unless they assert, and %are thoroughly sa- 
tisfied in tleir own minds,? that there are gods, such as the 
law says there are, 4(they shall suffer punishment).4 And 
with respect toethings beautiful and just, and every thing of 
the greatest -moment, and whatever tends to virtue and 
vice, that it is meet for them to think and act in the way the 
legislator leads by his writings; and that, whoever does not 
exhibit himself obedient to the laws, one of them ought to die, 
another to be punished with stripes and bonds, and another 
with disfranchisenent, and others with poverty and exile; 
and that while he is laying down laws for men, 5 ἢ is to have 
no persuasion over them, (so that) by fitting them to reason- 
ings, he may, as far as he can, render them mild.5 

Clin. By no means, O guest. But should any persuasion, 
though small, happen to exist relating to matters of this kind, 


it behoves a legislator, who is of the least worth, to be never 
a 


leges aliis serviant ’— Irom which however it is easy to sce that his MS. 
read ἑλκομένων, what the schse scems to require, instead of ἑλκόντων--- 
_ 1—! Jn heu of the words between the numerals Taylor has merely “ in 
this case,’ got from “ cum ita se res habent—” in Ficinus. 

?—? The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
partly by Taylor likewise. 

3—3 Such seems to be the meaning of dekvonOijcovrat δοξάζοντες. But 
as such an union of Words is scarcely admissible in Greck, there is pro- 
bably some error in δοξάζοντες, for which one would prefer οὐ dtoraZovrec, 
“nothing doubting ”’—a word quoted by Stephens from Synesius Kpist. 
44, and hé shight have added Plato ix p, 897, B. § 8. 

4—4 The words between the lunes, absolutely requisite for the sense, 
are found only in the Latin of Ficinus—- eos omnino peenas daturos.” 

§—5 Such 18 the literal wersion of the Greek, which, although it is not 
quite unintelligible, is not so clear as the Latin of Ficinus—* ut autem 
in legum latione persuasionem minis adjungat, qua mitiget, nihil curabit:”” 
by the aid of which Ast has given, what he considers to be the general 
sense of the passage, not to be elicited fairly trom the Greek. 
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faint-hearted, but! to utter, as the saying is, every cry,! and to 
become an helper, to the old legal saw,? that there are gods, 
and such other things as you have discussed; and more- 
over, to aid both nature itself and art, (by showing) that 
they ¢wo exist by® nature, or not less than nature, since they 
are the progeny of intellect, according to correct reasoning, 
which you seem to me to have stated, afd as I now believe. 

Athen. O thou most eager-minded Clinias, “what, are not 
the*nfatters thus spoken betore thc multitude difficult to follow 
up by arguments, and do they not possess a prolixity spoken 
with a clamorous voice ? , ° 

Chin. But what, O guest, have we on the subject of drunk- 
enness and music waited, while we were speaking at such a 
length, and shall we not wait (while speaking) on the subject 
of the gods, and such like matters ? Moreover there will θ6 4 
the greatest assistance to the Icgislation, which is united to 
intelligence, because the ordinances relating to the laws being 
put into writing, will, ®as being about to afford a disproof;,® 
for all time remain® perfectly quiet. So that we ought not 
to be alarmed, even if those things are at the commencement 
harsh to hear, which it will be in the power of a person, who 
is slow to learn, by frequently recurring to them, to look into ; 
nor even, if they are prolix, yet useful, do they on this account 
possess no consideration ; nor does it seem to me to be a holy 
thing for every person not to assist these assertions to the 
utmost of his power. 5 

Megil. Clinias appears to me, O guest, to speak most ex- 
cellently. sd 

Athen. Yes, very much 80 ; and we must do as he says. 
For if assertions of this kind were not gcattered, so to say, 


'—' On the expression—agay φῳνὴν ἱέναι, Ast refers to his note on 
Rep. v. § 19, p. 530, A. A 

3 The Greek is τῷ παλαιῷ νόμῳ ἐπίκουρον γίγνεσθαι λόγῳ : where 
Winckelmann would expunge νόμῳ, but Orelli alter it into νομίμῳ, whom 
I have followed. . ὃ ᾿ 

3—* This I confess I hardly τπιράϑτβίαπα. The sense scems'to require 
ee ἢ φύσεως οὐχ Hrrovi ry—* by nature or by something not less than 
nature.” , 

4 Ficinus has “ est futurum,” for his MS, doulless read ἔσται, not ἐστὶ--- 

5—5 Ficinus has “ redargutioni subjecta—” as if his MS. read something 
the reverse of décovra— 

* One MS. has ἠρεμοῖ, to which if we add ἂν, we shall have what 
Ficizus found in his MS., answering to “ quiescant.” 
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e 
amongst all men, there would be no need of arguments to 
prove that there are gods. But now thiscis necessary. To 
whom then does it pertain. more than to the legislator, to give 
assistance to the greatest laws, when corrupted by wicked 
men ? mu 

Clin. To no one.! 

[5.] Athen, But do you, Clinias, tell me again—for it be- 
hoves you to take part in the conversation—does not he, who 
mentions these things, namcly, fire and water and earth and 
air, appear almost to consider them as the first of all things, 
and to call them nature, and (to say) that soul is (a production) 
subsequent to them ? Does it seem that he not only appears (to 
think so), but inteality signifies to us so much by his assertions ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Mave we not then, by Zeus, discovered, as it were, 
some source of the stupid opinion of those men, who have ever 
touched upon inquiries relating to nature? Look into and 
examine the whole subject. For it is a matter of no small 
moment, if those, who meddle (themselves) with impious as- 
sertions, and are the leaders to others, are seen to employ 
arguments not correctly, but crroneously. Such to myself at 
present? appears to be the case. 

Clin. You speak well; but endeavour to show why so. 

Athen. It seems then I must employ rather unusual argu- 
ments. ὲ : 

Clin. You must not, guest, hesitate. For I understand that 
you conceive you will travel out of legislation, if we handle 
reasonings of this hind. But if it is not possible to agree in 
any other way‘than this with what has been according to 
law just now stated, as being correct, >on the subject of the 
gods, let us, Ὁ wonderful man, sppak even in this way. 

Athen. I will .detail then some such reasoning as this, 
which, as it scems, is nearly net usual. The discourses, which 
have worked upon the soul of the impious, have shown that, 


a 

1 Instead of οὔκ ἔστιν the syntax reqiires evidently οὔ τινα, to answer 
to the preceding τίνα. 

4 ‘The scuse 1equires τῷ viv, as I have translated, not τοίνυν. 

3—8 Jn lieu of θεοῖς, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast suggested 
λόγοις. But Ficinus found in his MS. θεῶνπέρι, as shown by his version, 
“de diis secundum legem ’’—which Sydenham says is correct. For other- 
wise there would have followed, not ὡς ὀρθῶρ ἔχουσιν, but we ὕντως 
εἴσιν ~~ Orelli‘would read θεσμοῖς, and refers to Epist. viii. p. 355, Bekk. 
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what is the first cause of the generation and corruption of all 
things, was not produced the first, but subsequently, and that 
the subsequent was prior: from whence they have erred re- 
specting the real existence of the gods. 

@in, I do not yet understand. 

Athen. Almost all men, my friend. appear to have been 
nearly ignorant what the soul happens to be, and what power 
it possesses, with respect to other things belonging to it, and 
its generation besides—how that it is amongst the first of sub- 
stances and before all, and that more than anything.else it 
rules over the change and altered arrangement of bodies. 
And if this be the case, is it not necessary ΤῸ; things allied to 
soul to have been produced prior to those pertaining to body, 
through soul itself being more ancicnt than body ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Now opinion, and care, and intellect, and art, and 
law, would be prior to things hard and soft, and heavy and 
light. And moreover the great and firstsworks and doings 
of art would be amongst the first things ; but those produced 
by nature, and nature herself, which they do not correctly 
call by that name, would be posterior to, and ruled by art and 
intellect. 

Clin. \ Wow not correctly ὃ 

Athen. V3ecause! they are willing to say that nature is 
the generation relating,to the first; 2and they place bodies 
amongst the first.2_ But if soul ‘shall appear to be first, and 
not fire or air, soul would be said svith almost the greatest 


πα T have with Ast adopted what Ficinus found in his MS., as shown 
by his version—Clin. Curnonrecte? Athen. QYia— From wheuce Ast 
saw correctly that ore had dropt out before φύσιν---- 

?_2 Ficinus alone has, whaf the tfain of thought requires, “ primaque 
ponunt corpora—”’ in Greek, according to Cornarius, τὰ δὲ σώματα τιθέασι 
τὰ rpwra—words evidently lost through τὸ ὁμοιοτέλευτον. Cousin, how- 
ever, considers thase words to, be perfectly useless. ee ὦ 

°—% I have followed for, the ‘most part Ficinus, whose version is, “ ani- 
ma ipsa corpore antiquior rectissime affirmabitur; et heec ipsa ita natura 
constare, si animaim corporibus antiquiorem esse constiterit,’? who seems 
to have found in his MS. ψυχὴ δὴ, not ψυχὴ Sb—and εἶναι καὶ φύσει, not 
εἶναι διαφερόντως ὅτι pdoet-—while to preserve the train of thought, it is 
requisite to read ἔσται fOr éori— Ast, however, adopts διαφερόντως φύσει, 
from Eusebius Ὁ. E. xii. p. 622, D., which, I confess, I do not understand, - 
Cousin says—" On eclaircit la phraSe entiere un peu cn lisgnt καὶ ὅ re ou 
ὅ re δὲ, i. 6. et que c’est 18 le veritable ordre naturel des choses.”’ 

28 
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correctness to have been produced amongst the first; and 
these will be pre-eminently by nature in this otate, should any 
one show that soul is more ancient than body ;? but other- 
wise not. 

Clin. You speak most true. ' 

Athen. Shall we then, after this, proceed to this very 
point ? ‘ ὲ 

Clin. Undoubtedly. os 

Athen. But Ict us by all means guard against a deceitful 
reason, lest perchance, being of a youthful look, it persuades 
us old men improperly, and after escaping, makes us a laugh- 
ing-stock ; and lest we appear, ‘after throwing ourselves upon 
ereater things, to miss even the little.!. Consider then, if dt 
were requisite for us three to pass a river, running with a 
strong current, and 1, happening to be the youngest of us, and 
nequainted with many rivers, should say,—It is proper for my- 
self to make an experiment the first, and, leaving you in safety, 
to ascertain whether it is fordable by you, older than my- 
self, or how it is; and, on its appearing to be in that state, I 
were then to call upon you, and by my experience cause you 
to pass it together with myself; but if not fordable by you, for 
the danger to fall upon myself—I should appear to speak with 
moderation. So now, the future reasoning is of rather a violent 
kind, and perhaps nearly impassable, at least by your strength. 
? Lest then it should cause in you a dizziness and giddiness, by 
being carried round, and put questions to you unaccustomed 
to give answers, and aftersvards beget in you an unsecmly and 
unbecoming conduct,? it appears to me that I ought, in the 
present case, to dv thus to myself, (namely) to interrogate my- 
self, first, while you are hearing in safety, and after this to give 
the answer myself, and thus to go through the whole of the 
reasoning, until, as regards the soul, it is finished, and shows 
that soul exists prior to body. 

1! "There seems to be here an allusion to the fable of the Dog and 
Shadow. At least in the prose of the .original lics hid a Choliambic 
versc, Μείζω δ᾽ ἐπιβληθεὶς ἀπέτυχε καὶ σμικρῶν. 

3.-9 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor however thought 
it sufficient to translate nekrly as closely the Latin of Ficinus, ‘ne ver- 
tiginem tenebrasque vobis faciat, ad eas vos queestiones deducens, quibus 
consueti non estis, atque hoc pacto dedecore et tristitia afliciat—’’ where 
παραφερόμενος was probably omitted, as being unintelligible; for Plato 
wrote no doubt. περιφερόμενος : since giddiness is produced rather by a 
circular than a lateral motion. And so I have translated. 
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Clin. You seem to us, guest, to speak most excellently ; 
and do then as you are saying. 

[6.] Athen. Come then, if at any time we ought to call 
upon gods,! let this be done so now; (and) Ict them be called 
on With all earnestness to the demonstration of their existence, 
And laying hold, as by some secure rdpe,? let us mount up to 
the present reasoning. Now it appears to me that, when I am 
exggnined upon these points, I shall answer most securcly 
after this fashion,’ to questions of this kind. When a person 
says—O guest, do all things stand still,4 and is nothing moved ; 

. or does quite the contrary® to this take place? Or, are some 
things moved, but. others remain (fixed)? , To this I shall 
réply—Some things are moved, but others remain (fixed). 
Do not then the things, which stand still, stand in a certain 
place ; and are not the things, which are moved, moved (in a 
certain place)? Tow not? And some things would surely do 
50 in one spot, but others in more (than one). Are you speak- 
ing, we shall say, of the things, which, obtaining the power of 
such as stand in the midd]e, are moved in onc (spot), just as 
the circumference of tops,° which are said to stand still, re- 
volves ? Ido. And we understand that, in this circumference, 
the motion, which carries round “the largest and the smallest 
circle,” distributes itself proportionally in small and large 
circles, and is proportionally less and more. Ilence it becomes 


11 have adopted θεοὺς, Suggested by Viger on Enseb. P. E. xii. p. 
623, in licu of @e6y— Sce my note on Alsch. Suppl. 630. 

2 Ast refers to Phedo, p. $5, D. where rfasoning is compared toa raft, 

3. In lieu of the unintelligible edra δὲ, 1 have with Ast adopted κατὰ 
race, furnished by Eusebius, and similay to hujusmodi in Ficinus. 

* This was the doctrine of Parmenides. . 

5. This was the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

9. So I have translated κύκλον. For Plato is alluding here to the fact, 
that a top, when it revolves the quickest, secms to’stand still, or, as boys 
in England say, to sleep. Sce my note on Sophist ᾧ 73, p. 155. And 
hence by ἐν μέσῳ, “in the middle,” we must understand “on their 
centre—” See § 8, on τῶν ἐντόρνων---κύκλων. =e 

1—1 This allusion'to the large and small circles will be understood at 
once by knowing that in a top the circles are less and less, as the sides 
of the toy taper toa point. With regard to tke collocation of the words 
τὸν μέγιστον καὶ τὸν σμικρότατον, as Plato has written just afterwards 
σμικροῖς τε καὶ μείζοσιν and ἐλάττων τε---“καὶ πλείων, one would prefer 
here τὸν σμικρότατον καὶ τὸν μέγιστον : unless it be said that there is the 
figure of speech called Chiasmus. rar 3 4 

E 
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the fountain of all wonderful things, ' procceding (with) slow- 
ness! and swiftness, that coincide with large and small circles,? 
in a manner that one would expect to be an impossible occur- 
rence. You speak most true. But by things that are moved 
in many (places), you appear to me to mean such as are ¢ar- 
ried along by a movemynt, and pass from one place to another. 
And *sometimes it is when? they obtain the going of some one 
centre, and sometimes more,’ by being rolled around,’ and 
meeting on each occasion with each, they are cut through by 


e v 


—! Sydenham, dissatisfied, it would seem, with the syntax of βραδύ- 
τητας wopsdovca—for the accusative can depend only upon κατὰ under- 
stood — proposed to read πορίζουσα, remembering probably the preceding 
περιάγουσα--κίνησις-- I should however prefer περαίνουσα--- 

Here κύκλοις is taken in its usual sense. For there is a general in- 
sevenioe drawn from a particular fact. 

3 The Greek is τότε μὲν ἔστιν Ore—where Stephens, after justly ob- 
decline to such an union of words, supposes that ἔστιν ὅτε is used pleo- 
nastically with τότε. The idea is adopted indeed by Ast; but neither of 
those editors have produced a parallel passage, nor could they, I suspect, 
produce ouc. In ἐστιν ore βασιν lies hid perhaps aorarov μεταβασιν-- 
where μετάβασις would coincide with the preceding μεταβαίνοντα, and 
ἀστάτου with εἰς ἕτερον ἀεὶ τύπον + and the sense would be, “ and sume- 
times they vbtaim the changing motion of seme une centre that is not at 
Test.” 

41 cannot understand to what πλείονα is to be referred. F rom its 
being opposed to ἑνὸς κέντρου, one would expect πλειόνων. But as ἑνὸς 
κέντρον depend themselves upon βάσιν, (or μετάβασιν, if my correction 
is correct,) the sense would require βάσεις (or μεταβάσεις) πλειόνων. 
With regard to the two kinds of motion, one of a body revolving on its 
centre ina fixed place, and {nother of a body revolving similarly, but 
with a change of place, Ast refers to Parmenid. p. 138, D. § 24, and 
Thertet. p. 181, D. 3 95. 

5 Cousin translates πεμικυλινδεῖσθαι, by “ rouler ca et 1A dans I’ espace.” 
But that would be m correct Greek ἔνθεν καὶ ἔνθεν κυλινδεῖσθαι. 

—* Snch is the literal translation uf the‘Greek, which I confess I can- 
not understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; who has “ et cum singula sibi 
invicem passim occurrant, si stantibus resistentibusque obvia fiunt, scin- 
duntur—” as if he had found in his MS. προστυγ χάνοντα δὲ ἑκάστοτε 
ἕκαστα tavrdic τοῖς ἑστῶσι καὶ ἀνθεστῶσι διασχίξιται piv— For Plato 
might have alluded to a theory promulgaidd perhaps by some philosopher, 
who endeavoured to unite the conflicting tenets of Parmenides and He- 
raclcitus, that the Earth, which was supposed to be at rest at the centre 
of the system, might be split by a planet coming in contact with it; just 
as some modern astronomers have fancied that the four asteroids, Juno, 
Ceres, Pallas, and Vesta, are the fragments of a large planct, that was 
onae found between the Earth and Mars. 
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those that stand still ;° 'but being in the middle and between 
things of this kird, they are mingled with each other, meeting 
from an opposite direction, and carried along to one point.! I 
mean fhat these things are, as you say. And, moreover, the 
thiffgs that are mingled together,? are increased; but when 
separated,? waste away, when the exigting condition of each 
remains ; but when it does not remain, both* are destroyed. 
Byt the generation of all things takes place, when what event 
occurs? Itis evident that, when the commmencement, after re- 
ceiving an increase, arrives at the state of a second trapsition, 
and proceeding from this to that which is near, as far as three, 
4it possesses sense in things sentient.4| Every thing therefore 
is generated by this change and transition, qnd it exists in 
reality when it remains ; but when it is changed into another 
condition, it becomes entirely destroyed. Tlave we not then 
detailed, O friends, the whole of motion in its species and num- 
bers, except two ? ‘ 
Clin. Of what kind are those ὃ ° 

Athen. They are nearly those, my good man, for the sake 
of which has been the whole of our present inquiry. 

‘ Clin. Speak more clearly. 

Athen. Tt was surely for the sake of soul. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let then one motion be that, which is able to move 
other things, but is ewer unable to move itself ;5 and let the 

1—! Tere again I am quite in the dark ; and so was Ficinus, as is evi- 
dent from his unintelligible version, ‘sin8vero contra latis unum facta, 
tam hee quam ipsorum intermedia conjunguntur atque condensantur ; ἢ 
and so too was Taylor, whose translation is—‘ But svhen they mect with 
each other and are borne along in an opposite direction, then the parts 
situated in the middle, and those between these, becoming one, they are 
mingled together.”? Cousin &ays—eJ’ entends μεταξὺ τῶν τριούτων par 
μεταξὺ τῶν ἐξ ἐναντίας ἀπαντών των καὶ φερομένων, c'est a dire que deux 
corps qui, partis de deux points opposés, se rencontrent, forment un seul 
corps, dont le mouvement tieut le milieu entre les deux mouvemens, qui 
poussaint les deux corps, dont il gst composé.” eo ° 

43 Ficinus, aware that ovydpiydueva could not be translated into Latin 
by asingle word, has properly made use of two, ‘‘conjuncta densataque,” 
and rendered similarly διακρινόμενα by “ disjuncta rarefactaque.” 

*—* Unless oxy is to be taken in the sense of παρέχῃ, we must take 
αἴσθησιν in a passive sense, says Ast; whose version is “ percipi possit 
ab iis, qui sensibus precditi sunt—” referring to ἀρχὴ as the thing to be per- 
ceived. For myself I am quite content to contess my inability to per- 


ceive what Plato is aiming at in the whole of this passage. 
5 This motion belongs to nature. T. 
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other be*that, which is ever able to move both itself! and 
other things, by a commingling and a separdtion, and by in- 
crease and the contrary,” and by generation and cor ruption ; 
and Jet this motion be different from all the other motiqns. 

Clin. Be it so. 

Athen. Shall we nai then place that motion as the ninth, 
which always moves another, and is moved by another ; but 
the motion, which moves both itself and others, (and) whj¢h 
is adapted to all doing$ and sufferings, and which is truly de- 
nomingted tke change and motion of all things, shall we not 
call this almost? the tenth ?4 

Clin, Entirely, so. 

Athen. But which of the ten motions shall we most correctly 
select as the most powerful of all, and pre-emincntly effective ? 

Clin. It is necessary to say, that the motion, which is able 
to move itsclf,> is superior ten thousand-fold, and that all the 
rest come after this. 

Athen. You spevk well. Must we not then alter one or 
even two of our present assertions, as having been made not 
correctly ? 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ὃ 

Athen, That, which was stated respecting the tenth, was not 
correctly stated. 

Clin. In what way ? 

Athen. According to reason, it is the first in generation and 
strength ; but we hold, as second to this, that which comes 


' This is the motion of soul T. On these two kinds of motion Plato 
founds his leading grgument in the Phedo for the immortality of the 
soul, 

2 Why Plato should thus have written καὶ τῴ ἐναντίῳ, instead of μει- 
ὥσεσι, to balance the preceding αὔξαις, it is diflicult to understand. Some- 
thing ‘similar however js found in v. 5, as I have remarked in p. 163, n, 4. 

3 This “ ulmost”’ seems very strange here, as if there could be any doubt 
of its being the tenth or not. The word is properly omitted by Ficinus. 
It came from δεκάτης --- σχεδὸν shortly afterwards. 

4 ‘The genus of motion is here distribfited into ten species: 1. revolution 
about a fixed centre; 2. transition from place to place; 3. condensation ; 
4. rarefaction; 5. ine tease; 6, decrease; 7. generation; 8. destruction ; 
9. change produced i in another by another ; and 10. change produced by 
a thing itself, both in itself and in another. This last is the tenth motion, 
of which he now speaks, and is the motion of soul. T. 

ϑ Ficinus has “ οἱ se et alia movere,” as if his MS. read τὴν αὐτὴν ave 
τὴν καὶ ἕτερα xiveiy—similar to τήν τε ἑαυτὴν κινοῦσαν καὶ ἕτερα just 

elore, 


΄ 
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after it, (the tenth,) although it has been just now absurdly 
called the ninth? 

Clin. How say you ? 

[7 Athen. Thus. When one thing moves another, and 
sorfcthing else always moves the former, will there ever be 
amongst such things any thing which girst moves ? 

Chin.! How can that, which is moved by another, ever be 
thgfirst of things that cause an alteration ? 

Athen.' It is certainly impossible. But when a thing, by 
moving itself, alters another thing, and this latter some other 
thing, and thousand things upon ten thousand become moved 
thus, will there be any other commencement of all the motion 
thau the change of that, which moves itself? , . 

Clin. You speak most beautifully ; and on these points we 
must agree. 

Athen. Let us speak? still further in this way, and give an 
answer to ourselves, If all things that are produced should 
somehow stand still together, as the majogity of such persons 
dare to assert (they do), which of the above-mentioned mo- 
tions must necessarily exist the first? =. ‘ 

Clin. 'Yhat surely which moves itself. For things 4 will 
never change by a fall under another, when there has not ex- 
isted previously a change by a fall in themselves.4 

Athen. We will say then that the commencement of all 
motions, and which figst exists in things standing still and 
moved, is that, which moves itself; (and) that this is neces- 
sarily the most ancient and the mcst powerful change of all : 
but that the second is that, which is altered by another thing, 
anil moves other things. . ᾿ 

Ctin. You speak most true. 

Athen. Since then wg are at that point of our reasoning, 
let us likewise give an answer to this. 9 


ἐπι T have adopted in part the arrangement of the specches suggested 
by Ast, and approved by Stalyaum, Cousin however 1s confent with the 
common arrangement, but without being able to assign any satisfactory 
reason in its favour. 

ὁ Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ nostipsos interrogemus.” 

+ By “such persons” are meant “ the impious,” whose arguments the 
A. henian 1s supposed to be bringing forward and refuting. 

‘—‘ T have translated as if the Greek were οὐ μή ποτέ riv' ἔμπροσθεν 
peg οὶ wore ἐμπροσθεν---ἴοΣ otherwise μεταπέσῳ would waut its 
sy hjéct. 
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Clin.: To what ὃ 

Athen. If perchance we should see this (first)! motion 
taking place in a body formed of earth, or water, or fire-like, 
whether separate or mixed, what circumstance should we say 
was inherent in a thing of this kind ? ® 

Clin. Do you ask me, whether, when a thing moves itself, 
we should say it is alive ? 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. That it is alive. Flow not ἢ 

Athen. But what, when we sce soul inherent in any thing, 
must we admit *that it lives through any thing else than this? 

Clin. Through nothing clse.? 

Athen. Uold then, by Zeus. Would you not be willing to 
understand three things with respect to each thing ? 

Clin. Tlow say you? 

Athen. One, the existence; and one, the definition? of the 
existenec; and one, its name; and that there are likewise two 
questions respecting every thing that exists ? 

Clin. How two? 

Athen, Sometimes each of us, when the name itself 4is pro- 
posed, inquires the definition; and sometimes, when the de- 
finition itself4 is proposed, we inquire on the other hand the 
name. Are you then willing for us to speak again of a thing 
of this kind at present ? 

Clin, Of what kind ἢ ‘ 

-tthen. There is surely a twofold distinction in other things, 
and in numeration. Thus,,for instance, in numeration, “even” 
is a name; but the definition is, a number divided into two 
equal parts. . 

Clin. Certainly. " 


' Ficinns has alone, what the train ‘of thénght requires, “ primum mo- 
tum,” as if his MS. retd ταύτην τὴν @ instead of ταύτην merely. 

32 J have followed Ficinus, who doubtless found in his MS., ἄλλῳ ἢ 
’ τούτῳ αὐτὸ ζῆν, and οὐκ ἄλλῳ, in lieu of ἄλλο ἢ ταὐτὸν τούτῳ ζῆν--- 
οὐκ ἀλλὰ : Wifich Ast could not underetapd, as is evident from his at- 
tempt to explain and correct the common reading. 

. 4 The proper Greck word for definition is ὅρος. But λόγος is some- 
times taken in that sense,¢s shown by Wyttenbach, quoted by Ast, on 
Pheedon, p. 198. 

4. 4} cannot see what αὐτὸ and αὐτὸν have to do here. The sense 
seems to require rather, τὸ ὄνομα προτεινόμενόν ‘rod Trou— “the name 
perchance of a thing being propesed—”’ and similarly in the next sentence, 
τὸν λόγον ad τοῦ προτεινόμενον instead of αὐτὸν--- 
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Athen. I mean some such thing as this. Do we not speak 
of the same thirfy in cach way, when, on being asked the 
name, we give the definition, or, being asked the definition, 
(we giye) the name? !and when we call by the name of “ even” 
a tlfng really the same, but by a definition divide a number 
as into two (equal)! parts? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

4ghen. But what is the definition of that thing, to which 
there is the name of soul? Have we any other than what has 
been just now mentioned, I mean, the motion which is gble to 
move itself? 

Clin. Do you mean, that the thing, which moves itself, is 
the definition of that cxXistence, which we all 68}} by the name 
of soul? 

Athen. Yes, Ido. But if this be the case, do we not still 
regret that it has not been shown sufficiently, that soul is the 
same with the first generation and motion of things which 
are, and have been, and will be, and, on the,other hand, ?of' all 
the contraries to these ;? since it has appeared to be the cause 
of all change and motion in all things? 

Clin. No. For soul has been sufliciently shown to be the 
most ancient of all things, and the commencement of motion. 

Athen. Will not then the motion, which exists in another’ 
through another, but which never causes a thing to be moved 
in itself, be the secondsgin order? %and ought it not to be 
placed after the former motion, by whatever interval of num- 
bers any one may choose to reckorg? since it is the change 
by a truly soulless body ? 

Clin, Right. 


1! 1 have translated the Latin_of Ficinus, “quandoquidem unam 
eandemque rem, nomine quiddm, parem, ratione vero numerum in duo 
qualia divisibilem appellamus;’’ for he probably found in his MS., not 
simply diya διαιρούμενον, but δίχα εἰς ἴσα διαιρετέον, similar to διαι- 
ρούμενος εἰς ἴσα δύο μέρη just befure. : 

*—4 What Plato meant by the centrarics to things that are 
and will be, I confess I cannot conceive. 

— Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “ et quoto 
quis velit numerorum intervallo, superiori moti@i postponendus,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. καὶ ὁπόσῳ ἀριθμῷ βούλοιτ᾽ ἄν τις ἀριθμεῖν αὐτὴν, 
πολλοστὴ τοσούὐτῷ, instead of ὁπόσων ἀριθμῶν-- πολλοστὴν τοσούτων, 
where I cannot discover either syntax or sense. With regard to πολλοστὴν 
Ast says it means “one out of many, i. 6. the least,” referying to Phileb. 
p. 44, E., while “‘ postponendus ” would lead to éxria in heu of τε καὶ --- 


i have been, 
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Athen, Rightly then, and decisively, and most truly, and 
most completely, should we have said that soul was generated 
prior to body, and that body is posterior and secondary, as 
being according to nature ruled over by the ruling soyl. 

Clin. With the greatest truth indeed. . 

[8.] Athen. We surely remember, however, that we agreed 
on a previous‘occasion that, if soul should appear to be more 
ancient than body, the things pertaining to soul would alga be 
more ancient than those pertaining to body ? 

Clin. Kmtirely so. 

Athen. Now conduct, and manners, and wishes, and reason- 
ings, and true ,opinions, and attention, and memory, would 
have been generated prior to the leiigth, and breadth, and 
depth, and strength of bodies, if soul be (prior) to body. 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Is it not then necessary after this to acknowledge, 
that soul is the cause of things good and evil, and of honour- 
able and base, and of just and unjust, and of all contraries, if 
we lay it down as the cause of all things? 

Clin. How not? : 

Athen. Is it not also necessary to assert, that soul, which 
administers 1 [and dwells in]! all things that are moved in 

“every way, administers likewise the heavens ? ; 

Clin. How not? F 

Athen. One soul, or many? Many; (for) I will answer 
for you. Let us not then lay down less than two, one the 
beneficent, and the othor able to effect things of a contrary 
kind? 

Clin. You speak very correctly. 

Athen. Be it so. Soul then leads every thing in heaven, 
and on earth, and in the sea, by ita, movements ; “the names ot 
which are, to will, to consider, to take care of, to consult, to 
form opinions true and false, to be in a state of joy, sorrow, con- 
fidence, fear, hate, love, together with‘all such primary move- 
ments as are allied to these, and which, receiving those of 


bodies that are secondary efficients, lead all things to increase 
« 

—! The words καὶ ἐνοικοῦσαν are omitted by Clemens Alexandr. 
Sisal v. p. 593, A, == 701, Pott., correctly; for the argument suri, not 
upon διοικεῖν and ἐνοικεῖν united, "but διοικεῖν singly. 

2 On this doctrine of two powers, good and evil, Ast refers to Xeno- 
phon Cyrop. vi. 1, 4]. 
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and decay, and ‘to rarefaction and condensation, and to things 
consequent upon* these, such as heat, cold, gravity, lightness, 
the hard and the soft, the white and the black, the sour and 
sweet,,(and the bitter,)! and all that Soul makes use of, when, 
beirf: a goddess herself, ?she ever takes as an ally Mind, a god,? 
and disciplines all things correctly areal happily; but whien 
with Not-Mind,? it works out every thing the céntrary. Shall 
weday down that such is the case? or do we still doubt whether 
the ease is different ? 

Clin. By no means. . ° 

Athen. Whether then shall we say, that the genus of soul 
has a power over heaven and earth, and the whole circuit, (as 
being)? intellectual and full of virtue, or as® possessing neither 
of these qualities? Are you willing then for us to answer 
these questions thus ? 

Clin. Wow? 

Athen. If, let us say, O wonderful man, the whole path of hea- 
ven, and at the same time the progressive movement of all it 
contains, possess a nature similar to the motion and circulation 
and reasonings of Mind, and proceed in a manner allied to 
them, it is evident that we must say that the most excellent 
soul takes care of the whole world, and leads it along a path 
of that very kind. 

Clin, Right. 


1 The words between the®lunes arc omitted by Bekker, with the two 
modern MSS., which have been evidently tampered with. Vicinus found 
them in his better one, as shown by hie version, “ austerum, dulce, 
amarum,” : 

72 I have followed the text of Bekker, πρυσλαβοῦσα ἀεὶ θεὸν θεὸς 
οὖσα. and translated προσλαβοῦσα, “ taktng as an 4 γ,᾽ remembering the 
expression in Zsch..Prom, 225, προσλαβόντα μητέρα, as explained by 
Barker in Classical Recreationg, p. °43, who to the passages quoted from 
Demosthenes might have added Thueyd, i. 82, and Xenophon K. A. 
i. 7, 8. In considering Mind as a god, Plato had perhaps in mind the 
doctrine, to which Euripides alludes in Tro. 890, Ζεὺς εἴτ᾽ ᾿Ανάγκη 
φύσεος εἴτε Νοῦς κρατῶν : where Musgrave refers to Cicero de N. 1). i. 
11, “ Car quidquam ignoraret afimmns, si deus eset?” 

: 3 To preserve the antithesis in Νοὺς and “Avoa FE have translated 
* Mind,” and “ Not-Mind.” 

* Ficinus has “ totumque orbem.’’ But as περίοδος could not have that 
meaning by itself, one would suspect that τοῦ παντὸς had dropt ont be- 
Hay τ and περιόδου, similar to ἡ τοῦ παντὸς περίοδος, in Timens, 
, °° I have translated as if the Greek were ἅτε φρόνεμον oy, and ἢ 
are, not τὸ φρόνιμον, and ἢ τὸ--- 
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Athen. But if it proceeds in a mad and disordered manner, 
that the evil (soul leads it). 

Clin. And this too is correct. 

Athen. What nature then does the motion of Mind _pos- 
sess? To this question indeed it is difficult, friends, td an- 
swer prudently. It ¢3 therefore just that I should for the 
present anticipate ' you in the answer. 

Clin. You say well. fe 

Athen. Let us then not look, as it were, opposite to the 
sun,? and, bfinging upon ourselves night in mid-day, answer the 

uestion, 8 85 if we could ever sufficiently see and know Minc 
question, 3as if ld ἢ tly 1k Mind 
with mortal eyeg:3 but one may see it more securely by look- 
ing to the image of the object of the question. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen, From among those ten motions let us take (one) ὁ 
as an image, to which Mind is similar, which bearing in re- 
membrance, I will in common with you give a reply. 

Clin. You woutd speak most beautifully. 

Athen. We remember, at present,® so much at least of what 
was said formerly, that some of all things we Jaid down were 
moved, and others remained (at rest). 

Clin. We do. 

Cthen. But of things, which are moved, some were moved 
in one place, but others borne along in many. 

: ᾿ 

11 have adopted προλαμβάνειν, found in one MS. of Eusebins, in, 
preference to προσλαμβάνει, which Ast says means the saine as ἔυλλαμ- 
βάνειν : an assertion so httle to the taste of Winckelmann, that he pro- 
poses to read προθύμως ξυλλαμβάνειν, referring to ξυλλήπτωρ---προθύ- 
pwc, in xii. p. 968, B, ᾿ : 

? Ast explains this correctly by saying that persons by looking upon 
the sun blunt their eye-sight. .But unleq: I am greatly mistaken, Plato 
did not write ἐξ ἐναντίας. For εἰς ἥλιον expresses all that ἐξ ἐναντίας 
εἰς ἥλιον could do, to say nothing of οἷον, which ought to precede, not 
follow, ἐξ ἐναντίας. But he might have written something to this effect, 
γλαυξὲν avenrace ὕμοιοι, i. ¢, “ like gwls without sense—”’ For owls, like 
bats, cannot sec when flying against {πο θη. 

39 In the words of the original lies hid, 1 suspect, a poetical frag- 
ment, ob νοῦν ποτε θνητοῖς Ὄμμασιν ὀψύμενοι γνωσόμενοί θ᾽ ἱκανῶρ. 

41 have translated as if μίαν had dropt out after λάβωμεν. ΟΥ̓́ this 
fact had Ficinus been @ware, he would have given a closer version than 
the following, ‘‘ Videamus, cui potissimum decem illarum agitationun 
similis git intellectus, ut, tanquam imagine, hac utamur.” . 


5 [ have translated as if the Greek were not τοίνυν but τὰ νῦν, to 
balance τῶν rore— 
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Clin. They 

Athen. Of the%e motions, it is necessary for that, which is 
borne! along in one place, to be moved round a certain middle 
point, in imitation of ? circles fashioned by a whegl,? and that 
it iseim every respect as much as possible allied and similar 
to the circular movement of Mind. 

Clin. How say you? . 

Athen. In saying that both Mind and the movement borne 
along in one place, are moved according to the same, and in a 
similar manner, and in the same, and round the sane, and to- 
wards the same, according’ to one reason, and one order, similar 
to the movements of a sphere4 made round by a turner, we 
should not appear to be at all indiflerent workifen for beautiful 
similes in a speech. ἘΦ τε 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. The motion, then, which is not borne along ina 
similar manner, nor according to the same, nor in the same, 
nor round the same, nor towards the same, ‘neither in ar- 
rangement, nor in order, nor in one certain reason,° will be 
allied to all Not-Mind. 

Clin. Τὰ will so most truly. 

Athen. It will then be now no longer difficult to assert dis- 
tinctly, that since it is soul, which leads all things in a circular 

1 As φέρεσθαι is generally employed by Plato to denote a progressive 
motion, φερομένην could scargely be introduced here; nor was it, I con- 
ceive, in the MS. of Ficinus, whose version is “ qui semper in uno fit.” 

‘ But since Eusebius acknowledges it, and it is repeated twice afterwards, 
it would be perhaps uncritical to reject it in%his place. 

*—* Such is Taylor’s English for the Latin of Ficinus, “ circuli torno 
confecti similis.” For neither of them knew that Plato was alludiug to a 
top, as I have shown on § 6, p. 419, n.® Hence the seal meaning is, “ beng 
an imitation of tops made round by a turner.” For according to Hesychius, 
the Tépvo¢ was an instrument ased te make things round. With respect 
to the text, it is strange that Bekker should not have adopted οὖσαν from 
Eusebius, in licu of οὐσῶν, which is perfectly unintelligible, and properly 
rejected by Ast. 

_? Ast would read καθ᾽ ἕνα in lieugof καὶ ἕνα, which is witheut regimen. 
Ficinus tuo has “ wna ratione et“uno ordine.”’ 

: By this “ sphere,’’ was meant “ ἃ top.” , 

—* Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote here, ἐν κόσμῳ 
—tv τάξει---ἔν τινι λόγώ, after he had written in the corresponding clause 
of the preceding specch, καθ᾽ ἕνα λόγον καὶ τάξιν μίαν, although it is 
true that κόσμῳ seems to have been introduced here to pave the way 
for he subsequent κοσμοῦσαν. In licu however of reve we must evi- 
dently read ἑνὶ, as I have translated. ᾿ 
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manner, we must of necessity assert, that the: best soul, or the 
contrary, leads.round, and takes care of, «ind arranges the 
circular movement of heaven. 

Clin. From what has been now stated, it is not, O guest, 
holy to say otherwise than that either one soul, possersing 
every virtue, or more souls, lead those things round. 

Athen. You have ‘fistencd, Clinias, to the reasons in the 
best manner ; but listen still further to this. 

Clin. To what? 

[9.1 Athen. If a soul leads round the Sun, and Moon, end 
the other Stars, docs it not do so to each singly. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Let us then direct our arguments to one (luminary), 
that they may‘appear to suit all the stars. 

Clin. Which one καὶ 

Athen. Livery one sees the body of the Sun, but not one 
its soul ; nor (the soul) even of the body of any other animal, 
either living or dead ; ‘but there is a great hope that this ge- 
nus (of things), which is naturally altogether not perceptible 
by all the senses of the body, would be thoroughly perceptible 
by the Mind alone. Let us then take something of this kind 
in our thoughts respecting it.! 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. Tf soul leads the Sun, we shall perhaps not miss the 
mark by asserting that it docs so in nearly onc of these three 
methods. ὃ 


1—! 1 have translated as if¢he Greek ψοτο---ἀλλ᾽ ἐλπίς ἐστι πολλὴ, τὸ 
γένος ἡμῖν τοῦτο, ὃ ἀναίσθητον τὸ παράπαν πάσαις ταῖς τοῦ σώματος 
αἰσθήσεσι περιπέφυκε, διανύητον ἂν εἶναι νῷ μόνῳ" kai δὴ καὶ διανοήματι 
λάβωμεν αὐτοῦ πέρι τὸ, τοιόνδε---ποί ἀλλ᾽ ἐλπὶς πολλὴ τὸ παράπαν τὸ--- 
τοῦτο ἀναίσθητον πάσαις---περιπεφυκέναι, νοητὸν δ᾽ εἶναι" νῷ μόνῳ δὴ καὶ 
Ccavohpart—where, as Ast was the &rst (δ remark, there is neither syn- 
tax nor sense. With cegard to the transposition of τὸ παράπαν, it is re- 
quired by the usual practice of Plato, who unites perpetually πᾶς with some 
of its adverbial derivatives, and so too he does καὶ δὴ καὶ : and while περι- 
πέφυκεν Abdomight have been easily cqrrupted into περιπεφυκεν AI, where 
the compound διανόητον is better suited fian the simple νοητὸν to the fol- 
lowing deavonpare, both the syntax and sense require rather ἂν εἶναι after 
ἐλπὶς than εἶναι. Lastly, as regards διανόητον---νῷ μόνῳ, Ficinus found 
that very reading in his MS. as shown by his version—“ idque genus cum 
nullo corporis sensu percipiatur, sola mente comprehenditur,’’ although 
less dependence than usual is to be placed here upon his translation, 88 
he has omitted ἐλπὶς πολλὴ---τὸ wraparayand περιπεφυκέναι--- Baiter too 
would unite γῷ μόνῳ with νοητὸν--- ΄ 
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Clin. What Methods ἢ 

Athen. That ether, residing within this apparent circular 
body, it entirely carries along a thing of that kind, just as the 
soul within us carries us around every where; or that, by sup- 
plyisg ‘somehow from without a body of fire or air, as the doc- 
trine is of some persons, it violently pels body with body ; 
or thirdly, that being itself destitute of body, yet possessing 
certain other powers pre-eminently wonderful, it leads the way. 

Cin. Yes, this is necessary, that a soul, by doing some 


one of these things, should lead through? all. Ὁ 


Athen.' 3 And this too is surely better,? for every man to 
consider this very soul as a god, ‘which, kecping together the 
Sun, as a well-reined car, brings a dancing light to all the uni- 
verse, whether derived from without, or in whatever manner, 
or by whatever road. Or how shall we say ? 

Clin. Yes, (for every man) surely, who has not arrived at 
the extremity of silliness. . 

Athen, But with respect to all the stars, and the moon, and 
years, and mogths, and all the seasons, shall we give any other 


'—! Lhave followed the arrangement of the speeches found in Ficinus. 

2 Instead of διάγειν one would have expected rather περιάγειν, or dia- 
κομίξειν---- 

3—3 1 have translated as if the Greek were καὶ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἦν ἄμεινον τὸ 
ταύτην, not αὐτοῦ δὴ ἄμεινον : to which Stephens was the first to object ; 
for since ἄμεινον and χρεὼν could not both be found in the same sentence, 
one of them is superfluous. gHe did not however remark that αὐτὸς and 
is ὅδε never begin ἃ sentence, unless followed by μὲν, δὲ, yap, or an en- 
cilitic. 

‘— The Greck is εἴτε ἐν ἅρμασιν ἔχουϑα ἡμῖν ἥλιον dye φῶς τοῖς 
ἅπασιν, tit’ ἔξωθεν εἴθ᾽ ὅπως εἴθ' bry, θεὸν ἡγεῖσθαι χρεὼν πάντα ἄνδρα. 
But as the first εἴτε has nothing, to which, it is ὁρροβοᾷ, it is evidently an 
error. So too is ἐν ἅρμασιν. For the Sun was noteheld to be in more cars 
than one, but to be seated in a car drawn by four horses. Moreover ἡμῖν 
18. perfectly useless. And last, xpavy would, as remarked already, be 
superfluous after ἄμεινον. {[ have therefore translated as if the Greek 
Were ἥ γε, οἷον ὥρμα, συνέχουσα εὐήνιον ἥλιον, ἄγει φῶς χορεῦον τοϊσξὲ 
πᾶσιν εἴτ᾽ ἔξωθεν εἶθ᾽ ὅπως εἴθ ὅπη θεὸν ἡγεῖσθαι πάντα ἄνδρα :. where 
εὐήνιον is plainly confirmed by Platp himself in Phedr. § 57, τὰ pity θεῶν 
ὄχηματα ἰσορρόπως εὐήνι' bvTA δαδίως πορεύεται, and his imitator Plu- 
tarch, ii. p. 445, B., ὥσπερ εὐήνιον θρέμμα καὶ πρᾷον ὁ λόγος ἡνιοχεῖ : 
and while χορεῦον, as applied to the heavenlygbodies, is sufficiently de- 
fended by Euripides in Peirith, Fr, 2, Νὺξ αἰολόχρως ἄκριτός τ᾽ ἄστρων 
Οχλος ἐνδελεχῶς ἀμφιχορεύει, and by Tibullus in ii. 1, 87, “ Nox jun- 
git equos currumque sequuntur—sidera fulva choro—” the expression 
Tog je πᾶσιν may bo compared with ἐμβιβάσας ὡς εἰς ὄχημα τὴν τοῦ 
παντὸς φύσιν ἔδειξε, in Timeus, p. 41, E. , 
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account than this, that, since a soul, ου ἡ βου], good in 
every virtue, are seen to be the causes of ak these things, we 
will call them gods, whether they exist in bodies, as being 
animals, and put in order the whole of heaven, by what- 
ever road or in whatever manner (they do so)? nor 18 ¢here 
the person,! who, asgenting to this, would endure (to say) 
that all things are not full of gods.? 

Clin. 3 There is not, O guest, a person so insane.’ 

Athen. After assigning then limits to him, who at the former 
period concpived that gods do not exist, let us, Clinias and 
Megillus, free ourselves (from this person). 

Clin. What (limits) ? 

Athen. Kithet that leis to teach us we do not speak rightly, 
in laying down that soul is the first generation of all things, 
and such other points as follow upon this; or, if he is unable 
to assert any thing better than we do, that he is to be per- 
suaded by us, and live for the remainder of his life in the 
notion that gods do exist. Let us then see whether we have 
spoken sufficiently to those, who do not conceive that gods 
exist, or insufficiently. 

Clin. Insufficiently, O guest, the least of all. 

[10.] Athen. Yor these then let this be the end of our dis- 
course. And let us thus ὅ soothe him, who conceives that gods 
exist indeed, but take no care of human affairs. Let us then say, 
O thou best (of men),° since you think there are gods, perhaps 
ἃ certain divine relationship leads you to honour what is cog- 
nate, and to think it dogs exist; but the 7(good) fortune? of 


' 1 have adopted 046" ὕστις, as suggested by Ast, in lieu of εἴθ᾽ ὅστις, to 
answer to οὐκ ἔστιν --οὐδεῖς in the answer of Clinias, and ὁμολογῶν with 
four MSS., and ὑπομενεῖ with Stephens. 

* This was the theory of Thales. Sce Aristot. Περὶ Ψυχῆς, i. 8, Dio- 
genes Lacrt. i, 27, and Stobaeus Eck Phyeic. Ast, 

3—3 From the words of the original may be elicited an Iambic verse— 
Οὔκ ἐστιν οὕτως παραφρονῶν odd ‘Ig, ξένε. 

4 Ficinus omits entircly ἐν τῷ πρόσθεν χρόνῳ. Taylor has “at 
present. ᾽ν ὁ : ξ 

5 Ficinus has “‘ sic,’ answering to ὧδξ in Theodoretus. The word is 
wanting in all the MSS. of Plato. 

® Ast, not aware that δὴ follows the supérlative, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom., and that ἄριστε δὴ is to be taken ironically, con- 
ceives that δὴ φῶμεν is put by an hyperbaton for φῶμεν δὴ---ἃϑ if δὴ 
could thus begin a clause after a vocative. 

7— Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘ successus,’”’ as if his MS. read 
εὐτυχίαι, not rbyae. 4 
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evil and unjust&en, both in private and public life, who, al- 
though not trul happy, yet are deemed to be very much so 
in common opinion, and are improperly hymned by the Muses, 
and in all kinds of compositions to boot, leads you not very 
sensibly ! to impiety. Or perhaps, on secing that impious old 
men, after arriving at their end, have Igft behind them grand- 
children in the greatest honours, you are disturbed ? for the 
pregent 2. 35 ἴῃ all these matters ;° ‘or learning by hearsay, or 
perhaps being altogether an eye-witness,* you have met with 
many and dreadful impicties, that have occurredWo some, who 
through such very acts have arrived® ®from small means at 
despotic power and the greatest (state).6 Qn account οἱ» all 
such events, you would then evidently be unwilling to blame 
the gods as the causes of such things, through your relation- 
ship with them; but at the same time being led by a want of 
reason, and unable to feel an ill-will towards the gods, you 
have arrived at your present state, so as to think that they 
do indeed exist, but that they despise and,neglect the affairs 
of men. In order then that your present opinion may not? 


ΕἼ have translated as if the Greck were μάλ᾽ οὐκ ἐμμελῶς, not ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἐμμελῶς--- Ficinus has “ temere,” without ἀλλ’--- 

22 In lieu of ra νῦν, Plato evidently wrote τὶ voivy— remembering 
the expression in Sophocles Cid. ‘I’. 173, Ava ps νοῦν δεινὰ ταράσσει 
σοφὸς oiwroGirac—for so we must read in heu of Δεινὰ μὲν odv—which 
every editor of the dramatist gas hitherto failed to correct; while from bra», 
which Eusebius has after ὅταν, Stephens elicited ὦ ’ray, with the approba- 
tion of Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 281. But as Ficinus has “ valde turbaris,” 
perhaps he tound in his MS. ἄγαν instead of ray: and in that case I 
should prefer ἄγαν re Yody— For this ἄγαν τι is similar to πάνυ τε in 
Vhileb, p. 63, B., and in Athenzus xiii. p. 555, A., and the other pas- 
Sages quoted by D’Orville on Chariton V. 4, p. 477, ed. Lips. 

%——3 ‘The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinns, and after 
hin by ‘Taylor. ae : 

‘—* Ficinus has “audistis fortassis aut ctiam ipse vidisti.” For he 
found in his MS, ἴσως δὲ dv ἀκοῆς αἰσθόμενος ἣ καὶ αὐτόπτης mpooru- 
χών, not ἰδὼν ἢ δι’ ἀκοῆς αἰσθύόμενος,ἢ καὶ παντάπασιν argc αὐσόπτης 
προστυχὼν, where ἐδὼν αὐτὸς iy ewdently an explanation of αὐτόπτης-- 
Cousin however says that the common reading “est irréprochable 
meme élégante.” 

* For the sake of the syntax, it is evident that we must read τισὶ---ἀ 
Κομεένοις, not ἀφικομένως. 

“- ὁ Ficinus, follewed by Taylor, has what is more elegant, ‘‘ex re 
Parva in maguam et ex infimo gradu ad tyrannidem.”’ 

’ ‘icinus has “16 trudat.” as if his MS. read ἀθῇ ae,not ἔλθῃ σοι, 
from which I have elicited ἕλκῃ σε--- For ἕλκειν and ἐλθεῖν are else- 

ZF 
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draw you.in the direction of impiety to greate] suffering, but 
that! we may be able; as it were, to send it ¢way,? while ad- 
vancing (like a disease), by reasonings, let us endeavour to unite 
the reasoning next in order, with that, which we went through 
from the beginning, against the party, who held that’ gods 
did not exist at all, and to make use of it for the present. 
And do you, Megillus ‘and Clinias, in succession, answer for 
the young man, as you did*before; and if in our reasonings 
any thing difficult occirs, I will, as I did just now, take ela 
of you and cgsse you to pass the river. 

_ Clin. You speak correctly. And do you act in this man- 
ner,,and we will, to the best of our power, do as you say. 

Megil.® But, perhaps, it would not be difficult to prove this 
at least, that the gods are no less attentive to small things than 
to such asare pre-eminent in greatness. For I surely 4 heard 
and was present‘ during what was just now said, that they 
are good and possess every virtue, and have a care peculiarly 
their own of all things. 

Clin. And I too heard it very distinctly. 

Athen. Tet us then after this search out in common thus, 
by speaking of what virtue of theirs do we acknowledge that 
they are good. Come then, to be temperate, we say, and to pos- 
sess a mind, (belongs) to virtue, but their contraries to vice. 

Clin. We say so. 


where interchanged, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 234, and 
to the passages there quoted I could add not a few more. 

1 I have translated as if {8 Greek were ἀλλ᾽ iva, not ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν, to 
which Ast was the first to object. : 

3 The verb ἀποδιόπομπεῖσθαι, similar to ‘ averruncare”’ in Latin, is 
applied to the driving away a calamity or disease; and hence I have in- 
troduced just afterward the words, “ like a disease,” as has been done just 
before in the phrase “‘impictatis morbum,’¥ and for the same reason, by 
Ficinus; whose transtation, ‘“fremedium pro viribus, opinionem hanc 
refutantes adhibeamus,”’ is thus parually adopted by Taylor, “to the ut- 
most of «yr power to convince you of its fallacy.” 

* I have ‘ahopted the arrangement af the speeches suggested by Ast; 
while in ἄκουε, found in five MSS., and ἤκουον, in three, lies hid ἀκήκοα 
or ἠκηκόειν. So too again, where one MS. reads ἐπήκοεν for ἐπήκουον, 
there Plato ἐπηκηκόειν. Ip like manner ἀκούεις is quoted incorrectly 
by Georg. Lecapen. in lieu of ἀκήκοας in Meno, § 32. 

4_** Plato has here, as elsewhere, adopted an ὕστερον πρότερον. Fi- 
cinus therefore, designedly perhaps, abridged the whole passage in his 
version, “‘ prwsertim cum paulo ante dictum fuerit, eos omni virtute re- 
fertos providentiam omnium sibi propriam vendicare.”’ 
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Athen. Andfghat fortitude (belongs) to virtue, and cow- 
ardice to vice. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And shall we say that some of these are ‘base, and 
othars honourable ? 

Clin. Of necessity. ἢ 

Athen. And shall we say that of auch things those, that are 
vile, if (vile) they are,! belong to us; but that to gods there 
is no share in aught that is great or small amongst things of 
this kind? 

Clin. And this too every one would acknowledge. 

Athen. What then, shall we place carelessness, and idleness, 
and luxuriousness, as belonging to the virtue of soul? Or 
how do you say ? 


Clin. How can we? _ 8 
Athen. But belonging to the contrary ? 
Clin. Yes. 


Athen. ‘The contraries therefore to thgse belong to that 
which is contrary. ͵ 

Clin. To that which is contrary. 

Athen. What then, would a person luxurious, and careless, 
and idle, whom the poet? says is most like the bees without a 
sting, be 3wholly of such a kind amongst us 33 

Clin, Having spoken most correctly.‘ 

Athen. It must not tpen be said, that a god has a habit of 


' On the ellipse in εἴπερ Ast refers to ii. § 10. 

2. Hesiod in Ἔργ. 300. , 

5— The Greek is ὁ τοιοῦτος πᾶσιν ἡμῖν. But four MSS. acknowledge 
πᾶς, adopted by Stalbaum; who confesses however the passage to be 
corrupt, nor is it clear how it ought to be corrected. Ficinus has— 
““nonne odio nobis habetur’’—as if his MS. read γίγνοιτ᾽ ἂν στυγητὸς 
in heu of yiyvorr’ ἂν ὁ τοιοῦτϑο--- Bence, if we read πᾶς ἐν ἡμῖν like- 
wise, we shall probably have what Plato wrote, unldss we adopt Winckel- 
mann’s—6 τοιοῦτος πᾶσι νεμεσητὸς, got from the words in Hesiod, Τῷ 
γε θεοὶ νεμεσῶσι. ‘ “ 

‘—4 To make something like geome out of these words, Fidinus, who is 
followed by Taylor, translated—“ Rectissime profecto poeta ille cecinit.” 
But the question is not whether Hesiod said what was correct or not, but 
What any one else would say. Hence I susrect the true reading to be 
Ὀρθότατα ταῦτά ye ὁ εἰπὼν εἴποι ἄν: i. 6. He who says so, would 
Say so most correctly.” For ταῦτα might easily have dropt out after ‘Op- 
Jorara, and εἴποι dy after εἰπών. With regard to the formula, perpetual 
in Plato, sec Ast on iii. p. 682, and myself on Criton, ᾧ 8, π. 10, And 
to tie passages there quoted 1 could au add full twenty more. 

2F 
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such a kind that he himself hates it; nor my we overlook 
it, when a person attempts to say 80 much. 

Clin. By no means. For how could it (be said) ? 

Athen. But of him, to whom it belongs pre-eminently to do, 
and to take care of, any thing, does the mind take care of 
great things, but neglect small? (And)! shall we not do wrong 
entirely in the ease of a person by praising such an assertion ? 
But let us view the matter in this way. Does not he, who 
acts so,” whether a god or a man, so act according to two 
kinds (of actig) ? 

Clin. What two? 

Athen. We will tell (you).3 Either because he thinks it of 
no consequence to the whole, when the small are neglected ; 
or, if it is of consequence, he does through-indolence and Juxu- 
riousness (knowingly) disregard them.‘ Or does negligence 
take place in any other way? For surely, when it is impos- 
sible to take care of all things, there will not then be a neg- 
lect of things small, or great, in the case of the party not taking 
care of what either a god may be wanting in power or some 
trifling person unable to take care.5 

Clin. How not 98 

[11.] Athen. Now then let those two, who, although they both 
confess that there are gods, yet one (says) they are easy to be 
turned aside, and the other that they neglect matters of small 
moment, give an answer to us three. Do ye both assert, first 
that the gods know, and sce, and hear all things, and that no- 


' Thave with Taylor inserted “and, as if καὶ had dropt out before 
κατὰ.-- 

2 i, 6. neglects the small. j 

9 Ficinus omits λέγομεν : which Stephens and all subsequent editors 
assign to Cliniason the authority of Eusebius. But in that case Plato 
would have written λέγεις, or λέγοιμεν ἄν :: 

‘In ὁ δὲ, to which ‘Stephens justly objects, lies hid εἰδὼς -τοῦ, since 
Ficinus has “ pigritia mollitieque detentus’”"—adodg—a word elsewhere 
corrupteg. as I have shown on ASsch. Prom. 918, ' 

5—§ Thd Greek 18---δυγάμει θεὸς ἢ φεῦλός τις, ὧν ἐλλιπὴς Kai μὴ δυνα- 
τὸς ἐπιμελεῖσθαι γίγνηται. The version οἱ Ficinus—“ sive homo quidam 
sit impotens, sive deus aliquis non posse fingatur”"—who cither found in 
his MS. or else wished to r2ad—i ἄνθρωπος τις---δυνάμει φαῦλος ἡ θεός 
τις py δυνατὸς ἐπιμελεῖσθαι λέγηται. I have translated as if Plato wrote 
ἢ δυνάμει θεὸς ὧν ἐλλιπὴς, ἢ Kai—gaddég τις μὴ δυνατὸς--- 

6 Ἵπ lieu of ἂν the syntax requires οὔ. For otherwise to supply the 
ellipse ἔσται woyld be united to dy, which I have shown to be impossible, 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. ἢ. 125—132. 
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thing of what "Here is a perception or knowledge can lie hid 
from them? Do ye say that such is the case? Or how ? 

Clin. That it is such. 

Athen. What then, that they are able to do all things over 
which there is a power to mortals and immortals ? 

Clin. How will they not agree that®such too is the case ? 

Athen. We five then have agreed that the gods are good 
answthe best. ὁ : 

Clin. Entirely. 

Athen. Is it not, then, impossible to confess fat they do at 
all any thing whatever through indolence and luxuriousness, 
since they are such as we confess they are ?e For with us in- 
activity is the offspring of cowardice, but indolence of inactivity 
and luxuriousness. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Now of gods not one 1s negligent through inactivity 
and indolence ; for in cowardice surely they have no share. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. . 

Athen. It remains then that, if they neglect things of little” 
moment and size of those in the universe, they would do so 
either through their knowing that there is no need of taking 
care of things of this kind; !or—what remains but to think 
the contrary ?! js 

Clie. Nothing. 

Athen. Whether theft, O thou ? most excellent and best of 
men,” shall we put you down, as saying that (the gods) are 
ignorant, and through their tgnorancé neglect, when they ought 
to take care; or that, knowing what is praper, they do just 
as the weakest of mankind are said? to do, when they know, 


sees The introduction of cm quession, where one would expect an as- 
S¢cilion, expressive of another alternative, is at varience with the generally 
transparent style of the author, . 

*—? I confess myself quite incompetent to understand, muc less to 
explain, the difference between doe and βέλτιστε. Ficinasf8 merely 
“Ὁ vir eximie.” . 

5. Plato had probably in mind the sentiment of Medea, in Euripides, 
Kai μανθάνω μὲν, ola δρᾷν μέλλω κακά" Θμμὸς δὲ κρείσσωμι τῶν ἐμῶν 
ουλευμάτων, in v. 1074, 5, where it is strange that Porson did not per- 
ceive that the dramatist wrote, τῶν καλῶν βουλευμάτων-- similar to 
video meliora proboque; Deteriora sequor,” in Ovid, and the version 
by Meursius of Chalcidius, ‘‘ Nec me latet nunc, quam cruenta cogitem ; 


re ee ira sanitatem pectoris—"’ both of which passagés are quoted by 
Iniself, 
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there are other things better to be done! thet what they are 
really duoing, they do not do them through some failure, aris- 
ing from pleasure or pain. 

Clin. But how could there be ignorance ὃ 3 : 

Athen. Do not human affairs partake of a nature entlued 
with soul? and at the(same time is not man of all animals the 
most pious towards the gods ?3 

Clin. 10 aypears so. 5 τῷ 

Athen. Ngw we assert that all mortal animals are the pro- 
perty of gods, to whom belongs 4 the whole of heaven. 

Clin. Wow not? 

Athen. Let then any one say that these things are to the 
gods cither small or great, (it matters not);° for on neither 
ground would it be fitting for our owners, who are the most 
careful and the best, to neglect us. For let us, in addition to 
these points, consider still further this. 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. Respecting sensation and power, are they not na- 
turally contrary to each other, with reference -to easiness and 
difficulty ? 

Clin. Wow say you? 

Athen. To see and hear small things is more difficult than 
large. But on the othér hand, to carry, and to rule over, and 
to take care of, small and few things, is for every one more 
easy than in the case of their contraries. 

Clin. Yes, more easy. 


' I have taken ποιεῖν in a passive sense after βελτίω, remembering a 
similar expression, Pg¢wy φυλάσσειν for φυλάσσεσθαι, Med. 320. Ficinus, 
it would seem, not awere of this, and remembering the passage in Ovid, 
has given this version, ‘‘ An sicut improbos homines dicimus meliora qul- 
dem videre, sed voluptate aut dolore fragtos deteriora sequi, sic deos, 
quamvis sciant providendum 6850, similiter non providerc.” 

2 Instead of dy, one of the best MSS. read ἄνια, which evidently leads 
to dv ἄγνοια sin— and so I have translated. For otherwise ἂν would 
have néix&,, to which it could be réferred. ; 

9 Compare a similar sentiment in Metexen. § 7. 

+ In lieu of ὧν περ, Ficinus, as shown by his “‘quemadmodum,” found 
in his ΜΆ, ὥσπερ, of male Ast here approves, and Wyttenbach likewise 
on Phedon, p. 62, B., ᾧ 16, τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἕν τῶν κτημάτων τοῖς θεοῖς 
εἶναι. f 

5 So Ast supplies the ellipse before yap-—of which Ficinus not being 
aware, thus renders, “ Jam ergo, seu parva hee sive magna quis dixcrit 
diis esse, nullo modo, cum providentissimi atque optimi sint, negligenda 
sibi sua possessio est—’’ which Taylor has for the most part adopted. 
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Athen. Bu&vhen the whole of a thing is enjoined upon a 
physician, both "willing and able to cure, will the whole itself! 
ever be in a good state, while he is taking care of great mat- 
ters, but neglecting parts that are small ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Nor will things many and large, apart from the few 
and small, ?(be in a good state)? in the e¢ase of pilots, or 
agwyy-leaders, or housekeepers, nor, %on the other hand, of 
some? statesmen, or any other person of such a kind. For ma- 
sons say, that great stones do not lie well withdut small ones.‘ 

Clin. *¥ or how (is it possible) ὃ 

Athen, We will not then think it right® for a god at least 
to be even more vile than mortal artificers ;, who, the better 
they are, by s0 much the more do they from one art bring 
out accurately and perfectly the works small and great, per- 
taining to their own trade; but that a god, who is most wise, 
and both willing and able to take care of things, does of 
things which, being small, it is easy to take care of, take 
no care at all, like a person inactive or timid, or listless 
through labour, but only of things that are large.® 

Clin. Let us by no means, O guest, receive this notion, re- 
specting the gods; for we should furm a conception neither 
holy nor true. " 

Athen. We seem then, to myself, to have conversed in a 
very moderate mannes with him who loves to find fault with 
the carelessness on the part of the gods. 


' | have adopted αὐτὸ, found in Eusebius, in lieu of αὐτῷ--- 

2-2 Ast supplies καλῶς ἕξει from the preceding gpecch. 

3—5 In lieu of τισὶ one MS. has τοῖσν--- Hence in av and τισί, neither of 
which is suited to the train of thought, there lies hid, I suspect, some 
other reading ; perhaps οὐδέ ἃ τοῖς qodcrecoi¢—where ἃ is put for πρώ- 
tovc—as I have shown in P8ppo’s Prolegom, p. 223. 

‘ Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 551) ed. 1, compares very 
aptly Soph. Aj. 158, Καίτοι σμικροὶ μεγάλων χωρὶς Σφαλερὺν πύργου 
Pipa πέλονται. Μετὰ γὰρ μεγάλων Bade ἄριστ᾽ ἂν, Kaj. μέγας ὀρθοῖθ᾽ 
ὑπὸ μικροτέρων. He did not powever perceive that in the words of Plato 
there probably lies hid a proverbial hexameter—Ov γὰρ ἄνευ μικρῶν pe- 
γάλους κεῖσθ᾽ ἐστὶ λίθους εὖ. : 

‘—5 The Greek is Πῶς yap ἄν ; Μὴ τοίνυρ---ἀξιώσωμεν--- But there ig 
nothing to which ἂν can be referred; and moreover "μὴ---ἀξιώσωμεν is 
rather doubtful Greek. To meet the latter difficulty, we might read 
ἀξιῶμεν with Thedoretus in Therap. Serm. vi. p. 570, B., or—Obd μὴ 
τοίνυν a&udcouev—which last word is found in one of the best MSS. 

5 The aposiopesis is to be supplied from the next speech of Clinias, 
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Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. By forcing him through our reas6ning to confess 
that he does not speak correctly. He seems however to mye 
self to be still in want of enchantments by certain wordg.? 

Clin. Of what kind, my good man? 

[12.] Athen. Let us persuade the young man by our reason- 
ings, that by him, who takes care of the universe, with a view to 
the safoty and excelience of the whole, every thing has beeygr- 
ranged, each part of which, as far as possible, suffers and acts 
what i ig, suite¢é*to it; and that over each of these parts rulers 
have been appointed with reference to even the smallest por- 
tion of action and passion, ? having worked out an end to the 
ultimate distribution ;? of which” parts, even thy portion, O 
miserable man, is one, and although it is very small, it is con- 
tinually stretching its view to the whole. But this very 
thing has lain hid from you, that all generation is for the sake 
of the whole, in order that the existence of the universe may 
be happy in its life, and.not for the sake of you ; but that you 
exist for the sake of the universe. For every pliysician, and 
every skilful handicraftsman, works out all things for the sake 
of the whole, stretching (his view)? to that which is the best, 
taken in common ; and he fashions a part for the sake of the 
whole, and not the whole for the sake of a part.4 But you 
take it ill, through not knowing that what is best,-with 
r spect to yourself, happens both to thg universe and yourself, 
according to the power of a common generation. But since a 
soul, connected 5 at one time with one body and at another with 


" Stephens cormbates the expression μύθοις οὺς---ν ἐπῳδαῖς---λεγομέ- 

νους. in p. 877, D. ὁ 3 

—* Such is the itera} translation of the Greek, which Stalbaum con- 
ceives to be corrupt; and so too does Ast; fGr he proposes to read τελέως 
in Ποὺ of τέλος: but 1 tonfess I cannot see what is gained by the change, 
Ficins has what is intelligible indeed, but not to be got from the Greck 
at presem-—“ per singulas et extremag universi particulas distributione, 
ad ultimur que peracta, curam habent?’—as if his MS. read καὶ pe- 
ρισμὸν rod ὕλον τελέως εἰς τὸ ἔσχατον ἀπεϊργασμένοι, i. e. “and working 
out a distribution of the universe perfectly to its extreme point.” 

3 I have added ‘his viegv,’’ on account of the preceding Euvreivoy 
βλέπον ---ἴτοτα which came here siadbal die corrected first by Stephens 
into ξυντείνων from Eusebius. 

‘ Of this passage fy Plato Horace had perhaps a recollection, when he 
wrote his remark—" Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum Nescit.” 

5 In lieu of συντεταγμένη one would preter συμπεπηγμένη.---- 
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another, underga\s all kinds of changes through itself, or 
through some other soul, nothing else remains for the player 
at pebbles! than to place the habit, which has become better, 
into a hetter place, but the worse into a worse, according to 
the jfoper condition of each, in order that they may obtain 
their fitting allotment. 

Clin. In what way do you mean ? 

Athen. I appear to myself to be speaking in that way, by 
which an inactivity on the part of the gods in taking care of 
all things would seem to have a reason. For if ‘any one, al- 
ways looking to the whole, were to mould all things by changing 
their forms—for instance, water ?with a oul? from fire, 
and cither? many things from one or one from many—parti- 
cipating in a first, or second, or even a third generation, the 
things relating to an altered arrangement would be infinite in 
number. But now there is a wonderful easiness to the party 
taking a care of the universe. 

Clin. How again, say you ? ᾿ 

Athen. Thus. After our king had seen all his acfions, pos- 
sessing a soul,‘ and much of virtue existing in them, and much 
of vice, and both soul and body being a thing * indestructible, 


' The game called πεττεία I have supposed to be something similar to 
the modern backgammon. But Ficinys has here “ harum rerum ordi- 
naturi, taitquam talos jacienti,’”’ from which it is easy to elicit, what the 
sense requires, ἔργον, οἷον re@revry, αὐτῷ (i. c. Puxy) λείπεται--- With 
regard to the metaphor, in addition to the authors quoted here by Ast, 
may be added those, of which 1 have given alist on Asch. Suppl. 14, to 
be still increased by as many more. 

*— In lieu of upuyor Curnarius proposed to read ἐμψύχον.---“ cold-pro- 
ducing—” But Ast says that in ἔμψυχον there is another allusion to the 
theory of Heracleitus; who conceived that from the change of the fiery 
particles of matter into the aqueous the principle of all things was evolved, 
as we learn from Clemens Alexandr. Strom. v. p. 712, while according 
to Plotinus in Ennead. iv. 8, 1], p. 468, the doctrine of all things undergu- 
ing a change was the leading tenet of the same philosopher. 

> | have with Ast adopted ἢ, the congecture of Cornarius, in Lierwead μὴν: 

7 as actions can be said to @ia¥e a soul, I confess I cannot under- 

stand. . 
δ.- δ Here again I am at ἃ loss ἴο understand how that, which is indestruc- 
tible, is not eternal. Taylor indeed says that b&dy, when it is corrupted, 
18 resolved into the elementary wholes, from which it originated, but 
is never destroyed. This would however be true only of the particles of 
which a body is composed, not of the body, taken as a mass of particles 
put into some form; for the form might be destroyed, while the particles 
remained indestructible. 
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but not eternal,® like the gods, existing acofaling to law,! for 
there never would have been a gencration of living beings, if 
either of these (soul or body) had been destroyed,—and that 
the thing which, as being? a good in the soul, has been thought 
to be always naturally disposed to be of service, but tlfat the 
thing which, as being; an evil in it, (has been thought) to do 
mischicf,—all this, when (the king) beheld, he planned, where 
each of the parts should be situated, and cause virtue tggain 
the victory in the universe,* and vice to suffer a defeat, in the 
easiost4 an best manner. 116 planned therefore generally® 
this, how a thing, being generated of what kind, what seat it 
ever ought to skare in,® and in what place’ reside ; but he left 
to the will of-cach of us the causes of generation of *this or 
that.8 9 For wherever a person has a desire, and of what kind 
he may be as to his soul, there nearly on each occasion, and 
such becomes each of us, for the most part.® . 


' By “law,” says: Taylor, Plato meant intellectual distribution ; 80 
that the gods according to “law,” are those divine natures, which pro- 
ceed from the intellect of the fabricator of the’universe ;_ while by “ law,” 
Ast understands “the law of fate.’ But in that case Plato would have 
written here, as he does shortly afterwards—kard τὴν τῆς εἱμαρμένης 
τάξιν καὶ vopor— ᾿ 

51 have adopted, what Stephens suggested, ὡς ὃν for ὅσον, which I 
cannot understand. Cousin says that ὡς ὃν means the same as ὅσον. 

* In lieu of τῷ one MS. has αὐτῷ ; which seems to lead to some other 
reading. , 

4 On the doubled superlative μάλιστα ῥᾷστα. see Monk on Hippol. 487 

5 Ficinus has “ ad univergum,” as if his MS. read πρὸς τὸ πᾶν, trans- 
lated by Taylor, “with reference te the universe,” and by Ast, “ universt 
rationibus convenimtem—” And hence we can avoid the impropriety in 
τὸ ποῖόν Ti—by reading πρὸς τὸ πᾶν τοῦτο, ποῖάν τι--- 

5 Ficinus has “ sortin,’’ as if his MS. read μεταλαγχάνειν--- 

7 1 hardly understand here the difference between ἕδραν and τόπους. 
for where the seat iy, there also will be ἴω place. FV icinus has ‘‘ sedem 
habitationemque—”’ 

%—8 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus—“ talis cujusdam aut 
talis— Awamif his MS. read rod ποία. ἢ τινος--- Eusebius and Theodoretus 
offer “ὁ ποίου revogc—approved of by St2phens and Ast. But the definite 
τοῦ could not be thus united to the indefinite τίνος. 

8.0 Such is the literal version of the Greek, out of which I must leave 
for others to make what" sense they can. I am quite in the dark. In 
lieu of ὁποῖός τις ὧν Theodoretus has, what Ast adopts, ὁποῖος ἂν 7, 8ι- 
milar to ‘ qualisque animus sit” in Ficinus ; while fiom “ ferme semper 
habitat ” in the same version, Cornarius elicited σχεδὸν ἑκάστοτε οἰκίζεται. 
Lastly ἅπας ἡμῶν is omitted there, as being considered perhaps per- 
fectly useless. 
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Clin. It is likly. 
Athen. Every thing then, that hasa share of soul, is changed, 
and possesses in itself’ the cause of the change; but, when 


changed, it is borne along according to the order and law of 


fate? And !of the manners such as being changed are less and 
less (wicked),' proceed along the sup@rficies of the region ;2- 
but those that are more (changed) and are-nfore unjust, fall 
ints depth, and into the so-called places below, which per- 
sons, designating by the name of Hades, and what are close 
upon these appellations, greatly fear, and dream o# when living 
Sand freed from their bodics; but the soul when it partakes 
more of vice than of virtue through its wil, and intercourse 
becoming strong, when mixing with divine virtue, it becomes 
pre-eminently such, and it is changed to a pre-eminent place 
entirely holy, after being carried to some other better place ; 
but when the contrary, it transfers its life to the contrary.3 


11 1 have translated as if the Greek were σμικρότερα piv τὰ τῶν ἠθῶν 
ueraBaddovra καὶ ἐλάττω κακὰ Kard—not σμικρότερα piv τῶν ἠθῶν 
μεταβάλλοντα ἐλάττω, cara-—which Ast would correct by omitung 
ἐλάττω, an explanation he says of σμικρότερα : as if any one would ever 
think of explaining a word so commun and intelligible as σμικρότερα: 
while to support the syntax in 70%», he conceives that σμικρότερα τῶν 
ἠθῶν is the same as ἤθη, ἃ σμικρότερα αὐτῶν tori—an idea he would, I 
think, find it difficult to confirm by a parallel passage. Ficinus has 
“que minus peccarunt, minus profundw,” which is evidently a guess, 
and not a very successful on®, at the meaning. Cornarius has ‘ que qui- 
dem anime minus praves mores habent, minus mutantur,” which is cer- 
tainly more intelligible, but not to be obtaiaed from the Greek ; and if it 
could be, it is at variance with the train of thought, which relates to the 
changes made positively, and not in a greater or lessedegree. Hence Vi- 
fer on Eusebius Prep. Ev. xiii. 18, p. 703, B., proposed to read ἐλάττω 
μὲν καὶ δικαιότερα, antithetical to πλείω δὲ καὶ ἀδικώτερα in the corre- 
sponding clause. But though ἐλάτσω μὲν could scarcely follow σμικρό- 
Tepa μὲν, yet was Viger near the mark; at least hg led myself to conjec- 
ture καὶ ἐλάττω κακὰ, where κακὰ might have been easily lost before 
κατὰ--- . 

5.1 confess I cannot understand what Plato meant by rijc.:t’ pac —nor 
could Ast, I suspect; for he supplies “terrze ” in his translation, “ per 
terre planitien—’’ But from the subsequent εἰς βάθος rd τε κάτω λεγό- 
μενα τῶν τόπων---οἰῖ is evident that some word was‘written here origin- 
ally, as antithetical to κάτω λεγόμενα, as inPredoy is to βάθος. Now 
this would lead at once to τῆς ἄνω χώρας. 

3—3 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am completely in 
the dark; and so too was Ficinus, I suspect; for he has been content to 
give what he conceived to be the general sense —“‘ ania vero, ques ma- 
joris virtutis vel vitii compos est, quando propria voluntate et assidua 
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[13.] 1 This is the judgment of the gods, who Auld 
Olympus—* 


© thou 2boy and youth,? who thinkest that thou art neg- 
lected by the gods; for that the person, who has become 
more wicked, departs to the more wicked souls; but hePwho 
- has become better, to the better, both in life, and in all® deaths, 
to suffer and do avhat is fitting for the like‘ to do to the like. 
a” 


consuctudine vehementins peimutata, divine virtuti adhasit, talisque 
preecipye fact#est, in locum sinnliter longe meliorem sanctumque trans- 
fertur ; qui vero contrario modo aifecta est, in contrarium translata vitam 
peragitsuam.’" Butas Euscbius offers διαλυθέντες δὲ σωμάτων, properly 
opposed to Zwvrec-¢ 1 suspect that Plato wrote to this effect, διαλυθέντες 
δὲ τῶν σωμάτων γιείζω δεδίασι», ἡ ψυχὴ κακίας ἢ ἀρετῆς πλέον ὕταν με- 
ταλάβῃ διὰ τῆς αὑτῆς βούλησιν καὶ ὁμιλίαν γενομένην ἰσχυρὰν καὶ 
αἰσχραν" bray δ᾽ αὖ μένῃ ἀρετῇ θείᾳ προσμίξασα, γίγνεται διαφερόντως 
τοιαύτη, διαφερόντως καὶ, εἰς τόπον ἅγιον ὅλον μετακομισθεῖσα, εἰς ἀμείνω 
μετέβαλεν" ὅταν’ δὲ τἀναντία ποιῇ, κατὰ τἀναντία μεθιδρύσατο εἴς τινα 
τόπον ἀνίερον τὸν αὑτῆς βίον : i. ec. “But aiter being treed from their 
bodies they have a greater fear, when the soul shall have participated in 
more of vice than virtue, through its will and converse (in life) having 
become violent and base. But when on the other hand it shall remain, 
having an intercourse with divine virtue, it becomes such (i. e. divine) pre- 
eminently ; and pre-eminently, after being conveyed to a place entirely 
holy, it is changed for the better ; but when it acts in a contrary manner, 
it has, under contrary circumstances, placed its existence in some unholy 
spot.”” ‘Yo produce however this light out of darkness, it was requisite 
to alter the position of some words, and to change δὲ δὴ into δεδιασιν, 
and ὁπόταν into πλεὸν oray, and omoray μὲν into oray μενῃ, and yiy- 
νηταῖι into γίγνεται, and διαφέροντα into διαφεροντως, and ἐπὶ Tavayria 
into Tory κατὰ Tavaytia ; andToTay ἐτέρον into Toor ἀνίερον ; and lastly, 
on the authority of Eusebius, μεθιδρύσασα into μεθιδρύσατο, which Ste- 
phens was the first.to point out and approve. With regard to μείζω de- 
Siam, this is evidently required” as a climax to the preceding σφόδρα go- 
Botdvrat—and so too both ἰσχυρὰν and αἰσχρὰν are required by βούλησιν 
and ὁμιλίαν : and διαφερόντως καὶ by the preceding διαφερόντως : and 
lastly, τόπον ἀνίερον to balance τόπον ἅγιον : by the aid of which it is 
easy to see that im § 13, where all the MSS read ἁγιώτερον.---τόπον, con- 
trary {q the sense, except that of Ficinus, which seems to have had ἀπώ- 
τερον, masmaoring to his ‘‘remotiorem,” as remarked by Stephens, Plato 
probaly wrote amepwrepoy— Neither ofthese corrections would hawever 
meet with the approbation of Winckelmann, if he still adheres to his pro- 
posed reading, τόπὸν ἄλλον in licu of τόπον ἅγιον ὕλον--- 

1—! his is from Hom-06. T. 43. 

2—4 [Παρ and νεανίσκος are not, I think. thus united elsewhere. 

5 This ‘‘all”’ seems rather strange here, as if the question were about 
many kinds of death. 

4 From προσφέρουσι in Ald. Cornarius elicited προσφερέσι, by the aid of 
“a similibus ad similes” in Ficinus, And so all the MSS. subsequently 
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But neither mugs, you or any one else! pray, after becoming 
fortunate,” to be’ superior to this judgment “of the gods. 
For thig judgment, pre-eminent above all, did those, who or- 
dained, ordain, and it is meet to regard it carefully in every 
way.@ For you will never be neglected by it, ὃ ποῦ though you 
were s80,small, as to sink into the depths of the earth, nor so 
lofty, as to fly up to heaven ; but you*will suffer from them 
the fitting punishment, whether you abide here, or depart to 
Hades, or are carried to a place still more wild4 than those. 
And my language will be the same to you, as it wes respecting 
those persons, whom you have seen becoming great after being 
small, and whom, after committing unholy acts, [or doing some- 
thing of that kind,]5 you thought had become happy after 
being miserable.. And then you conceived that you beheld in 
their doings, as in a mirror, the disregard of all things on the 
part of the gods, nor did you know in what.way they pay up 
the full amount of their contribution to every one;® and to 
know that, think you, O most courageous of all men, is a thing 
of no consequence ?? which he who is ignorant of, will neither 
see a type of life, nor be able to contribute a discourse about 
it on the subject of happiness or an unhappy fortune. If then 
Clinias here, and the whole of this old assembly,® are able to 
persuade you that you do not know What you are saying about 
the godg, a god himself will kindly give you his aid; but if 


collated. Eusebius has however προσφυΐσι. But even there some MS. 
probably reads προσφερέσι--- 

1 Instead of οὔτε εἰ ἄλλος, Ficinus found in his MS. οὔτε τις ἄλλος, 
as remarked by Ast. For his version is “ nec alius ullus—” 

? T have adopted εὐτυχὴς, found in the three best MSS., in lieu of 
ἀτυχὴς, through the usual change of ev and a, as bhave shown on Kurip. 
Tro. 6000. Ficinus too.found εὐτυχὴς, as shown by his version, “ adeo 
felicem.” Eusebius however exknowledges ἀτυχὴς. 

3. Qn this sentiment, Ast refers to Dorville on*Chariton, p. 665, and 
Wyttenbach in Biblioth. Crit. iii. iv. p, 37. 

* Ficinus has “ remotiorem inaccessibilemque,”’ as if he had found in 
his MS. ἀπώτερον καὶ ἄβατον---- Bul sce just before in § 12." 

‘5 The words between the bfackcts are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. They are certainly superfluous. 

* I have translated as if the Greek were παχτί τῳ, not τῴ wavri—for 
the allusion to the universe would be here out of place. 

Τ᾿ have adopted πρὸς οὐδὲν, found in Eusebius, in lieu of πῶς οὐ 
δεῖν.--- Winckelmann suggests πῶς οὐ πολλοῦ δεῖν δοκεῖς; 

® Instead of γερουσία, Plato probably wrote γερωΐα, for such was the 
Spartan word. : 
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you are still in want of a further reason, hear, » if you possess 
any mind whatever, while we are speaking (0 the third party, 
For that there are gods, and that, they take care of men, I 
would say has been not altogether badly shown by us, But 
that the gods can be turned aside by receiving gifts from éhose 
who act unjustly, must not be conceded to any one;. but on 
the other hand, disprdved by every means in our power. 

Clin. You speak most beautifully ; and let us do as you say. 

Athen. Come, then, by the gods themselves, (say) if forSooth ! 
they are tupned aside in what manner are they so moved; 
and who and what kind of beings are they ? Now it is surely 
necessary for those to be rulers, who regulate continually the 
whole of heavert. 

Clin. It is 80. 

Athen, But to what rulers are they like? or what rulers 
are like to them ?amongst such as it is in our power to meet 
with, while likening the less to the greater 33. Would such be 
cither the rein-holders, while two-yoked cars are contending 
(in the course), or the pilots of ships? Perhaps however they 
may be likened to certain Icaders of armies. Or it would 
be possible to liken them to physicians, who have a prudent 
care respecting the war of diseases? about bodies; or to hus- 
bandmen, who, in fear for the generation of plants, wait for the 
usual period of bad seasons; or to the superintendents of 
herds. For, since we have agreed amongst ourselves that 
heaven is full of many good things, and that there are some of 
the opposite kind, but the majority is of those that are not,4 we 
assert that a war of this kind i+ immortal, and requires a won- 
derful watching: The gods however, and at the same time 
demons, fight on our side; for® we are the property, both of 


1 In lien of αὖ, which has no meaning kere, Plato wrote, what I have 
translated, δὴ, taken m its usual ironical sense. 

2? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom. Taylor 
follswato the letter, has “ut possibile nobis sit minores majoribus com- 
parare,” assif he had found in his "MS. ὡς δυνατὸν τὶ ἡμῖν ἀπεικάζειν 
μείζοα ν ἐλάττονας, in lieu of ἀπεικάζουδι τυγχάνειν. 

9 Although the expression νόσων πόλεμον might perhaps stand, yet I 
should have preferred véquy πολὺν ἐσμὼὺν--- similar to νούσων ἑσμὸς in 
sch. Suppl. 677, and “ morborum cohors,” in Horace. Winckelmann sug- 
gests νόσους διὰ πόνων, referring to πόνοιο Nobawy τὲ, in Hesiod ’Epy. 91. 

4 Ast would supply ἀγαθῶν after μὴ --- : 

5. The Greek is δ᾽ av —but as αὖ has πὸ meaning, it is properly 
omitted in one food MS. Plato wrote γὰρ, not δὲ, as I have translated. 
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gods and demong, But injustice and insolence together with 
imprudence corrupt us; whereas justice and temperance, 
united to prudence, which dwell in the soul-endued powers of 
the gods, preserve us. Now that some little portion of such 
properties resides in us, one may clearly see even in this way. 
Certain souls residing on the earth, and possessing an unjust 
disposition,' it is plain, have a savagé fecling towards the 
souls of their guardians, whether dogs, or shepherds, or in 
every respect the highest of all rulers. (And) *falling upon 
these, they persuade them? by flattering words, and some 
prayer-like enchantments?—as say the reports of the wicked— 
that it is lawful for them to possess a superfluity of power 
amongst men, and not to suffer anything. N ow this superfluity, 
what is now denominated a sin, we surely say is called, in the 
case of fleshly bodies, a disease; in that of the seasons of the 
year, * a pestilence; and in that of cities and polities, by giving 
again to this very word a change, injustice. 

Clin. Entirely so. ᾿ 

Athen. Such a reasoning as this it is, therefore, necessary 
for him to state, who asserts that the gods always pardon men 
“unjust and acting unjustly,® should any one offer a part of 
his unjust gains, just as wolves °give a small portion of their 


'T have adopted λῆμα, suggested by Ast, in lien of λῆμμα, which 
Dorville an Chariton, p. 87, vainly identifies with λῆμα. See Valckenaer 
on Ammonius, p. 87 3 

2 The Greek is προσπίπτουσαι πείθουσι--- But no person, who 
wishes to persuade another, would think of making a violent attack upon 
him. Nor can προσπίπτουσαι be rendered * falling down to ” in an atti- 
tude of prayer, as applied to souls. There is then, evidently, some error 
in προσπίπτουσαι. But since προσπίπτουσαι suits sufficiently well with 
θηριώδεις, one would say that the error is in πείθουσι, were it not that 
πείθουσι suits cqually well with θωπείαις λόγων. Hence to avoid either 
dilemma, perhaps Plato Ψτοίον δῆλον ὅτι, εἰ θηριώδεις εἰσὶ---δεσπότων, 
Owe πλάθουσι προστρέπουσαι---ἰ. 6. it is plain that, even if they are 
Savage—they stili approach them and beg of them by flattering words 
—that it may be lawful— Ῥ 

3. Ast explains εὐκταίαις ἐπῳδαῖς by “ carminibus preces continentibus ”’ 
—But Plato wrote, no doubt, καὶ ἑκετείαις ἔν τέ τισιν ἐπῳδαῖς, “ and by 
supplications and some enchantments—” 

* Although ἐτῶν and ἐνιαυτῶν are united in JJomer, they are not so in 
Prose. Hence Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has omitted one of those words. 
δῦ Ficinus unable, no doubt, as I am, to see the difference between 
ἀδίκοις and ἀδικοῦσιν, has merely “ injustis,” adopted by Taylor. 

‘—* By this passage may perhaps be understood the λυκοφιλία alluded 
to in Epist, iii. p. 318, E. ᾿ 
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plunder to dogs,° who, being softened dowp by gifts, allow 
them to seize upon the sheep. Is not tlds the assertion of 
those who say that the gods are easily turned aside? . 

Clin. It is this. . 

[14.] Athen. To which then of the aforesaid guardians would 
any man 'by likening the gods! not become a laughing-stock ὃ 
Is it to pilots,.who tuned aside 

2By wine-libations and the scent of fat,? 
destroy both the ships and the sailors ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Nor yet to charioteers, who, when drawn up in order 
for contest, arc induced by a bribe to give up the victory to 
the other two-yoked cars. 

Clin. For in speaking such a speech you would speak οὐ ἃ 
dreadful likeness. 

Athen. Nor: yet to army-leaders, nor to physicians, nor to 
husbandmen, uor to shepherds, nor to certain dogs softened 
down by wolves. , 

Clin. Speak good words. Tor how could? (a person, by 80 
likening them, not be a laughing-stock) ? 

Athen. But are not all the gods the greatest of all guardians, 
and over the greatest affuirs ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Shall we then say that those, who watch over the 
most beautiful things, and over ‘themselves pre-eminently,' 
with a guard as respects virtue, are worse than dogs, and 
men of a moderate kindy who would never betray justice for 
the sake of bribes® given in an unholy manner from unjust 
men ὃ . : 

Clin. By no medns—such an assertion is not to be borne; 
and of those, ‘who are engaged in every kind of impiety,® he 

1! The Greek is ἀπεικάζων ὁμοίους φύλακας εἶναι θεοὺς--- But Fi- 
cinus found, no doubt, φυλάκων without ὁμοίους elyac—for his version is 
‘‘guibus priedictorum custodum deés aliquis confereus—’’ 

2. Plato had in mind TA. Δ. 500. " ἢ 

5 After ἂν is tu be supplied ἀπεικάζων καταγέλαστος οὐ γίγνοιτο, from 
a preceding speech of thegAthenian, 

4—$ In lieu of διαφέροντας αὐτοὺς, which I cannot understand, I have 
translated as if the Greek were διαφερόντως abrovg— 

5 Instead of δώρων, “ gilts,” one would have expected rather δωρεῶν, 
bribes,” as [ have translated. 

8. 8 The words between the numerals here, or between those at ΄-- 
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who lays holdgof this opinion runs the risk surely of being 
most justly adjudged to be “of all impious persons? the worst 
and most impious. 

Athen. Let us say, then, that the three subjects proposed, 
nantly, that the gods exist and have a care of (all things),! 
and that they are not to be drawn asyle (by entreaties) con- 
trary to what is just, have been demonstrated bufficiently. 

Clin. How not? and we give our votes together in favour 
of these reasonings. 

Athen. The arguments have however been sothehowstated 
with greater vehemence through the love of contention in bad 
men. But, friend Clinias, this love of contengion has been in- 
dulged in on this account, that wicked persons may not imagine 
that, by being the masters in words, they have a licence to do 
what they please, (according to) 3 what and of what magnitude 
and of what kind? they conceive of the gods. There has then 
arisen a readiness on this account, to speak in rather a novel 4 
manner. But if we have done even a liatle of moment to- 
wards persuading somehow the (three) men to hate them- 
selves and to love manners quite the reverse, the prelude to 
the laws relating to impiety will have been spoken by us to 
a good purpose. 

Clin. There is a hope at least; but should (the event be) 
not so,,this kind of discourse will bring no blame upon the 
lawgiver. ° 

[15.] Athen. After the prelude, then, such a discourse as 
is the interpreter of the laws, wouN follow ® correctly, pro- 


are evidently an interpolation. They are omitted in she former place by 
Ficinus, whom Taylor does, and Ast would, follow. They ought rather 
to be omitted in the latter. For we find in § 15, περὶ ἀσέβειαν ὄντων. 
But in both passages Plato wrote, | suspect, ἰόντων. For εἶναι περί τι 
is scarcely correct Greck. ‘ 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, alone has ‘ omnium.” 

3 The syntax and sense show that καθ᾽ has dropt out before A— Hence 
Taylor has “ conformably to—’’ , 7 ᾿ 

33 Ficinus has merely “ εἰφαυδ)ίδοιπαυο adversus dcos,” as if his 
MS. read καὶ ola πρὺς θεοὺς --- in lieu of ἃ δὴ καὶ bea καὶ ola περὶ θεοὺς --- 
Cousin would omit ἃ δὴ καὶ ἀπὰ read διανοεῖσθοι. 

4 On account οὗ σφοδρότερον just before, peritaps νεωτέρως means here 
“rather like a young man.” * 

51 have translated as if A (i. 6. τρεῖς) had dropt out before “Avépac, 
for there were three parties, whose ideas Plato had shown to be in- 
correct, . 
᾿ © So Taylor after Ficinus, who oes no doubt ἕποιτο in his MS., an- 
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claiming to all impious persons, that they must stand apart 
from their depraved manners, and (betake themselves) to such 
as are pious. But against those, who are not persuaded, let 
this be the law relating to impiety. If any one is impious in 
word or deed, let any one who happens to be present repel 
him by giving informetion to the magistrates; and let the 
magistrate, who first hears of it, bring, according to law, the 
party before the court of justice appointed for such matters. 
But if any magistrate, on hearing of it, does not act so, lef him 
be acevsed of<¢mpiety by any one, who is willing to bethe avenger 
on behalf of the laws. And if any one is convicted, let the 
court of justice fjx a fine against each person! for each act of 
impiety. And Jet a prison in the case of all be assigned, since? 
there are three prisons in the city; one in common for the 
generality of crimes committed about the Market-place, for the 
sake of safety to the majority of persons; another by the spot, 
where meetings take place at night, and which has the name 
of the IIouse of Correction ; and another in the middle of the 
country, where the locality is most solitary and wild,? and 
4having as an appellation of punishment some ill name.‘ 
5 There being respecting impiety three causes which we have 


swering to his “sequitur.” Stalbaum however defends γίγνοιτο, and 
refers to his small edition of the Enthyph. p. 5, C, 

' T have adopted Winckelmann’s évi ἑκάστῳ in lieu of ἐν ἑκάστῳ. 

? To avoid τὸ ἀσύνδετον, Stephens sugg@sied, what ‘Ast has adopted, 
γε for δὲ : but Plato wrote rather ἅτε, as 1 have translated. 

9 Ficinus renders ἀγριώταςος incorrectly by “ silvestris.” 

‘*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, where others may, but I 
will not, belicve thet Plato wrote τιμωρίας ἔχων ἐπωνυμίαν φήμην τινα. 
For it is evident that ἐσωνυμίαν is the explanation of φήμην : while, since 
every prison is a place of punishment, the name of no individual one 
would be τιμωρία, although it might,be μῳρία, as the opposite to σωῴρον- 
torijptoy. ence weanust read pwpiag—For thus the philosopher would 
lead us to consider wickedness to be only a kind of folly. Ficinus has 
“supplicii nomine notatus.” 

5—**Such is the literal version ef the Greek, περὶ ἀσέβειαν δὲ ὄντων 
αἰτίωις μὲν τρισὶν, αἷσπερ καὶ διηήλθόμενε where Ast, despairing doubtless 
of being able to make out the syntax, is content to give the sense in his 
version, ‘‘Quum tribus de causis (homines) in impietate versentur: ” and 
so too is Ficinus, “ tres{yuoque impictatis, ut supra narravimus, caus 
sunt.” I suspect however that Plato wrote, περὶ ἀσέβειαν δ᾽ ἰόντων Δ 
Atria ἐν τρισὶν, αἷσπερ διήλθομεν, δύο dn— i. 6. “ The three being en- 
gaged in impiety from the three causes which we have gone through, two 
indeed—” For here, as before in § 14, ἰόντων has been corrupted into 
ὄντων, and A (three) been lost through A in αἰτίαις. 
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gone through ;gand since from each of such-like causes two are 
produced, there will be six kinds of crimes against the gods ; 
which, 'as being worthy of a distinction,! require neither an 
equal por asimilar punishment. For to him, who may think that 
gode do not exist at all, there may be a naturally just habit (of 
mind) and such become the haters of the wicked ; and through 
their bearing ill with injustice, they do not give themselves up 
to gommitting actions of that kind, and they avoid the unjust, 
and love the just. ? But upon whom, in addition to their 
opinion that all things are destitute of the gods, there falls 
a want of self-control in pleasures and pains, and to whom 
there is present a strong memory and a quickness in learning, 
the notion that gods do not exist, would be one circurnistance com- 
mon to both; but in the mischief done to the rest of mankind, 
one effects less of evil, the other more ;? for the one would in 
word be full of a frecdom of specch on the subject of the gods, 
and about sacrifices and oaths, and, laughing at the others, he 
would perhaps render the rest like himsclfpshonld he not meet 
with punishment. But the other, who thinks as the former does, 
is called by the vulgar clever,? but is full of fraud and strata- 
gem ;4 from whom many diviners are produced, and such as 
are excited? with respect to every kind of witchcraft ; and 
sometimes, too, from them are produced tyrants, and mob- 
orators, and army-leaders; and those, who plot ayainst® 
private mysteries,’ ang with the plans of men called so- 
phists. Of these indeed there are many species. But two 
of them are worthy of legislation ; ene of which the ironic® 


'—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

%_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I do not 
understand; nor could, I think, Ficinus; who has in the last clause, 
what Taylor has adopted to ye lejter, ‘in hoc autem differunt, quod, 
ceteris hominibus ille minus, hic plus, nocet.” —, 

3 From εὐτυχὴς, found in two MSS., in licu of εὐφυὴς, Winckelmann 
elicits εὔστοχος, and refers to xii. p. 950, B., θεῖον δέ τι καὶ εὔσταχον. 

* Literally “ambush,” in Greek,ivédpac, which is strangely ‘applied 
here to the mind ofa man. β΄ * 

5 Winckelmann readsxai τὰ περὶ τὴν--κεκτημένοι, referring toii. p.635, Ὁ. 

* Such is the exact meaning of ἐπιβεβουλευκότες. But the sense seems 
to require ‘‘ plot against others with their own*private mysteries—”’ 

ΤΊ have translated, with Cornarius, as if the Greek were μηχαναῖς, not 
μηχαναὶ : which Ast considers as the abstract for the concrete. Ficinus 
has “et qui homines captiunculis sophistarum decipiunt,”’ which gives a 
better sense. . 

51 confess I cannot understand what Plato means by εἰρωνικὸν here. 

2a2 
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errs in a way to deserve ‘not one or twe deaths, (but 
more) ;' but the other requires admonition and bonds. In like 
manner the notion that the gods are careless, produces two 
errors; and that they are easily turned aside, another two. 
Of these persons, so placed apart, such as have become€ so 
through folly, without g vicious frowardness and manners, let 
the judge ? appvinted by law,? put into the House of Correc- 
tion, for not less than five years ; and during that time, let no 
one of the citizens converse with them, except those, who 
participating:in the assembly by night,3 associate for the pur- 
pose of admonition and the safety of the soul. And when the 
period of their imprisonment expires, if any one amongst them 
appears to be modestly behaved, let him dwell together with 
the modest ; but if not, and he is again convicted on such a 
suit, let him pay the penalty of death. But such as, in addition 
to their believing that gods do not exist, or that they are 
careless, or easily turned aside, become brute-like, and de- 
spising mankind, allure the souls of many while living, and 
pretend they can allure too the souls of the dead, and pro- 
mise they can ‘persuade the gods, as bewitching them with 
sacrifices, and prayers, and incantations,‘ and who endeavour by 
these means to destroy utterly individuals and whole fami- 
lies and cities, for the sake of their property ; amongst these 
whoever shall be deemed to be convicted, let the court of 
justice determine that he is to be imprisoned® according to law 
in the prison of the midland district ; and let no free-man be 
ever ‘allowed to visit hime; but let the food, appointed for him 
by the guardians of the laws, be brought to him by servants ; 
and, when he dies, let him .be cast out, beyond the boundaries 
of the country, unburied ; and if any free-men shall ® together 
bury him,® let the party undergo the punishment for impiety 

1 On “ many deaths,” see at ix. $10. Ficinus alone has what the sense 
requires—* sed pluribus.” 

* The words between the numicrals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. δ 

5 On the νυκτέρινος ξύλλογος, sce at xii. § 14. 

4.‘ A similar idea is expressed in Rep. ii. § 7, quoted by Ast. 

5 In lieu of δεδέσθαι, Which could not be applied to a future event, 
common sense requires δεδήσεσθαι : on which Attic future passive see 
myself at Aisch. Eum. 302. Ficinus, omitting τιμάτω τὸ δικαστήριον, 
has merely “ vinciatur.” ᾿ 

*—* Ast, who justly finds fault with συνθάπτῳ, did not see that Plato 
wrote τὸ σῶμα Garry, i. 6. “ bury his body.” 
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through any person who is willing to obtain by lot a trial.! 
If he leaves behind him children, sufficient? for the state, let 
the guardians of orphans take care of these likewise, as being 
orphans not less than the others, from the day, on which their 
fatifer was convicted. 

But it is meet for a common law ‘p be established in all 
these cases, such as shall cause the masses to behave less im- 
praperly towards the gods, both in word and deed, and may 
render them moreover less devoid of intellect, through not per- 
mitting them to attend to sacred matters in a manner contrary 
tolaw. Now let this law be laid down simply for all together. 
Let noone practise sacred rites in a private dyelling.? But when 
it enters into the mind of any one to sacrifice, let him go to 
the public buildings, and there sacrifice ; and let him place his 
offerings in the hands of the priests and priestesses, to whom 
the holy ritual is a care ; and let him pray, both himself and 
whoever else may wish to join with him in prayer. And let 
this take place on this account. It ise not easy to build 
temples and place statues of the gods; but to do such things 
correctly, is the work of some mighty intellect. But it isa 
custom with all women especially, and all* men in sickness, or 
in danger, or in want, and, on the contrary, when they receive 
an abundance of any thing, ever to consecrate that which is 
at. hand, and to vow sacrifices, and. to promise statues to the 
gods, and to daemons, and to the sons of the gods ;' when they 
are awakened by frightful’ apparitions, and in dreams bring 
up the recollection of many vision§ likewise ; against all of 
which things they endeavour to make for each of themselves ® 
remedies, by filling all the streets 7 and all the villages with altars 
and chapels, and fixing them in purified places, and § wherever 
a person has met with swch events. On account of all which 


' On the phrase λαγχάνειν δίκην, see Ast on vi. § 9. : 

2 Ido not remember to have met elsewhere with ἱκανοὺς, used in a 
similar manner. 2 ᾿ 

3 Ast quotes a similar enacément in the laws of the Twelve Tables at 
Rome. ‘ Separatim nemo habessit deos.” 

4 In lieu of πάντῃ Taylor, by his “ all,”’ sgems to have wished to read 
πᾶσι, subsequently found in a good MS. 

5 [ have translated as if the Greek were διαφόβοις, not διὰ φόβους. 

* [ have adopted ἑκάστοισι, found in three MSS., in lieu of ἐκάσταισι--- 

7 Instead of οἰκίας Pluto wrote, 1 suspect, ἀγυιὰς, as I have translated. 
See Buttmann on Demosthen. Mid. § 15, n. 2. , 

®—* Such 1 conceive to be the meaning of the words καὶ ὅπη τις ἔτυχε 
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things it is meet to act according to the law now mentioned, 
and on account moreover of the impious ; in order that they 
may not, after acting fraudulently by such doings, put ap al- 
tars in their private dwellings; and, thinking to render the 
gods propitious by sacrifices and prayers in secret, incrtase 
injustice unlimitedly, agd give rise to accusations on thepart of 
the gods against them and those, who permitted them (to do so), 
although the latter were themselves ! the best of all ;! and thus 
the whole city mect? justly, after a certain manner, with mis- 
chief through the impious. The god, however, shall not blame 
the lawgiver. For Ict the law be laid down that no one is to have 
holy places in prie‘ate houses ; and the party, who is discovered 
as having other-places and performing orgies, except such as are 
public, let the person, who is cognizant of it, denounce to the 
guardians of the laws ; and let them, 3if a man or a woman 
has it, not having committed any great or impious crime, or- 
der the parties to carry their private sacred affairs to the pub- 
lic places ; and not persuading,! let them punish with a fine, 
until they are carried. But, if any one shall be conspicuously 
committing, *not the impious deed of unholy boys, but of 
men,” whether by sacrificing® to the gods in private or in 
public temples, let him be condemned to death, as one who 
has sacrificed, not being pure; and let the guardians of the 
laws, Tafter decjding, whether there is (any impiety) or not, 
τῶν τοιούτων : which Ast renders “ ubicundie ejusmodi homines ea col- 
locant—’’ Ficinus, apparently unable to understand them, has omitted 
them entirely, and so after lifn has Taylor. 

1—! As five MSS. read βελτίστοις I have altered αὐτῶν into πάντων--- 

? Ast quotes very‘ upportunely Hesiod "Epy. 238, Πολλάκι καὶ ξυμπᾶσα 
πόλις κακοῦ ἀνδρὸς amnipa—where ἀπαύρεσθαι, like ἀπολαύειν here, is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ unhappily enjoying—” a meaning first remarked 
by Jensius in Lection. Lucian. 1. 4, p. 21 

3—3 The words between the numerals Ficinus doubtless found trans- 
posed, as he has translated them; or else he exercised a sound discretion 
in So transposing them. 

4 Que would have expected hem, πεισθέντας in lieu of ἁ πείθοντες, 
which Ast strangely says 15 put for πειθομένους, 

5-- Ficinus has “ non puerilem sed nefariam impietatem,”’ who there- 
fore did not find in his MS. ἀνδρῶν. But what he did find, it is not sv 
easy to tell; and still less, to what circumstances Plato is here alluding. 

* So Taylor, from “‘sacrificando”’ in Ficinus, who probably found im 
his MS. ispevoapevog instead of ἱδρυσάμενος. 

7—1 This seems a rather strange enactment. For if the guardians of 
the laws decidéd that there was no act of'impiety on the part of the boys, 
there could be no necessity for bringing the matter before a court of jus- 
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on the’ part of the children, bring it before a court of justice,’ 
and thus put in their case a finish to the trial for impiety. 


BOOK XI. ; 


ΓΙ Arver these, the compacts with each other would re- 
quire from us a suitable regulation. Now a thing of this 
kind at least is surely simple. '! Let no one touch,! as fur as 
possible, my property, nor disturb the least thing (of mine), 
without previously persuading me; and ay 1, possessing a 
well-disposed mind, act in the same manner with respect to 
the property of others. Let us then, in the first place, speak 
about such a treasure,” as a person not descended from my 
parents,’ has placed as a thing to be kept both for himself’ and 
those belonging to him, and which may T never pray to the gods 
to find, nor, on finding, to disturb; 4nor on the other hand to 
communicate with those called diviners, who in some sort ad- 
vise ine to take up the deposit put into the ground. For I 
should never be so much benefited by the possession of pro- 
perty, should I take it up, as 1 should increase in the virtue 
of the,soul and in justice by not taking it to myself, 5(and) 


tice. To avoid therefore this difficulty, Ast renders εἰσαγαγόντες by 
‘“‘judicium reddentes,”’ a meaning that εἰσάγειν never has, nor could have. 

'_! Although μὴ ἅπτοιτο expresses hefe a wish, yet the wish itself is 
of the nature of a command. So in English, ‘let a person not do a 
thing,”’ is said both of a wish and command. ᾿ 

3 The Greek is τῶν τοιούτων, which, says Ast, depend upon πρῶτον, 
and that the sense is πρῶτον τῶν τοιούτων, “ primo inter has res.” But 
πρῶτον is always used by iself édverbially. Micinus has “ thesaurum 
eum,” which leads to τὸν τοιοῦτον --- Ξ 

3... .3 So Taylor, after the Latin of Ficinus, “ qui meorum parentum non 
erat,” as if his MS. had read, μὴ τῶν ἐμῶν ὧν πατέρων, instead of ὃν 
πατέρων in five MS3., adupteg by4Stalbanm. Ast retains the, Aldine, ὃν 
πατρῴων, and supplies ἀγαθῶν with Stephens after πατρῴων. 

4—* Such is the literal version of the Greek; where however Stephens 
suggested, what Ast has adopted and Stalbang approves, ξυμβουλεύσου- 
ow for ξυμβουλεύουσιν. Ficinus has merely “nec hariolis depositum 
accipere consulentibus credam,”’ which Taylor has thus translated, ‘ nor 
be induced to partake of by those who are called diviners.”” I wish too 
that Stephens had propused μηδὲ re, for αὖ has no meaning here. 

5‘— 5 In lieu of this verbiage, where the phrase ἄμεινον ἐν ἀμείνονι is 
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by acquiring one possession instead of anothey, a better in ἃ 
better, (and) preferring justice in the soul to wealth, to 
hold it as ἃ property in preference.5 For on many occasions 
it is well said—“ Do not disturb what ought not to be dis- 
turbed—” and it may be said on this too, as being one of tiem. 
It is likewise meet to be persuaded by the stories! tald re- 
lating to these matters,'that things of this kind do not contri- 
bute to the procreation of children. Now he, who is carelgsg,of 
children, and, disregards the enactment of the lawgiver, and 
takes up that, which neither he nor his grandfather had de- 
posite, such a one destroys the most beautiful and simple 
law, which has been laid down by a man,? ignoble by no means, 
which says, “ Théu shalt not take away that, which thou hast 
not deposited.”" What then he ought to suffer at the hands of 
the gods, who, disregarding these two lawgivers, takes up a 
trifling thing, which he did not deposit himself, but is some- 
times a mighty treasure, the god* knows; ‘(but let us de- 
clare what he ought to suffer from meti.)4 Let him, who 
first sees (the offender) give information, if such an event 
happens in the city, to the City-Stewards ; if in the market- 
place of the city,® to the Market-Stewards; and, if in any 
other part of the country, point him out to the Rural-Stew- 
ards and to their chiefs; and when the parties have been 
pointed out, let the city send to Delphi; and whatever the god 
gives as an oracle respecting the mongy and the person who 


without syntax and sense, Ficinus has more terscly, “pro possessione 
igitur pecunic melior mihi possessio animi justitice erit, si virtutem divitiis 
proposuery.” 

1 It is difficult to‘understand what stories Plato is here alluding to, 
unless it be something Kke what the Etymologist mentions relating to 
Helen, that she was after her birth thrown by Tyndareus into a marshy 
spot, and there taken up by Leda. So tootidipus was exposed by the 
order of Laius, and afterwards taken up by a shepherd; and a similar 
story is tc be found in the case of the children of Melanippé, and doubt- 
less in many other dramas likewise. 

2 This was Solon, as we learn from“Diogen. Laert. i. 57. 

3 Why Plato thus introduced the article, as if some specific god were 
intended, it is difficult to say. From the subsequent mention of Delphi, 
one would suspect that he yrote ὁ Πύθιος--- 

*—‘ Ficinus alone has, what the train of thought requires—“‘ que vero 
ab hominibus, declarabimus—” which Stephens however and Stalbaum 
conceive he added out of his own head, and not from the MS. before him. 

5 Ficinus omits τῆς πόλεως, which is not elsewhere thus united to 
᾿ ἀγορά. “ 
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has removed ee the city perform, and be the minister to 
the oracle; and if the informer is a free-man, let him have a 
reputation for virtue; but, not informing, for wickedness ; but 
if he is a slave, let him for informing be made, and justly so, 
free By the city, paying the value to his owner ; but not revealing 
it, let kim be punished with death. [Chis enactment there 
would in due order follow this same! law relating to matters 
great,and small, ?(so as) to follow.? If a man leaves any 
property of his own willingly or unwillingly, let him, who 
may happen to meet with it, suffer it to remain, conceiving 
that the daemon, who presides over roads, watches over things 
of this kind, that are dedicated to the deity? by the law. 
When any one shall be ‘disobedient to the enactment, and, 
contrary to it,‘ take up and carry home any thing of little 
worth, let him, if a slave, receive many stripes from any one 
not less than thirty years of age, who may happen to meet 
him. But, if he is a free-man, let him in addition to his 
being considered ungentleman-like® and out of the pale of the 
law, pay as a fine to the party, who left it, ten-fold the value 
of what he took up. When any one accuses another of de- 
taining his property, whether it be much or little, and the 
party (who detains it) acknowledges that he has it, but (denies) 
that it is the other’s property, if there be a written statement 
relating to the property laid before the magistrates according 
to law, let the plaintiff call the detaining party before the 
magistrate, ®and let the latter place the property in court ;° and 
the matter being rendered clear, if tite property mentioned in 
the written statement shall appear to belong to either of the 


1 Instead of ταὐτὸ τοῦτο, some MSS. read ταὐτὸν τούτω : which séems 
to lead to τοιοῦτό ri—“ some such ag this.” 

%_2 It is impossible to believe that Plato wold have added ξυν- 
ἀκολουθεῖν after ἑπόμενον ἑξῆς---ὐὰ this too without any word to govern 
the infinitive. Ho might however have written ξυνακολουθοῦν---οὔ, which 
ἑπόμενον would be the interpretatio: ᾿ 

3 The deity was Diana, the Moon, or Hecaté, three names for one god- 
dess, whose power was respectively on earth, in heaven, and in hell. , 

‘4 It is evident that ἀπειθῶν is ᾳ gl. of παρὰ ταῦτα--- 

* This is perhaps the best translation of ἀνε)δεύθερος --- 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, for they 
are wanting in Ficinus; who probably did not understand the expression 
ὁ δὲ ka®tordrw—where Ast would supply ἑαυτόν: ‘but the ellipse is 
rather of αὐτὸ, the property in “dispute,” just as we say in England, 
“ money paid into court.” ‘ 
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contending parties, let him have it and depart, Butif it be- 
longs to some of those, who are not present, whichever party 
shall in favour of the absent owner produce trust-worthy bail, 
that he will deliver it up to him, ! let the party (so producing the 
bail) take the property away, according to the right of taking 
away in the absent pagty.! Butif the property in dispute be 
not stated in writing before the magistrates, let it lie under 
the charge of the three oldest magistrates until the trial; and 
if the property under security be ?a thing requiring food,? let 
the party delcated in the suit respecting it, pay the magis- 
trates for its keep; and let the magistrates decide the ques- 
tion within threg days. 

[2.1 %Let any one who wishes, provided he is in his senses, 
take his own slave and treat him as he pleases, in whatever 
way it is holy, and let him on behalf of a relation or friend, 
for their security, lead the slave (to punishment) who has re- 
volted.? But ifany one takes away another person, as if the latter 
were a slave led away, on the ground ‘of giving him freedom, 
let the party so leading let (the other) go; and let the person 
taking away, on producing three trust-worthy bail, take away 
on these conditions,* but otherwise not. And if a person takes 
away contrary to these conditions, let him be amenable to the 
laws relating to acts of violence; and on being cast, pay to 
the party, who has taken away,” double of the damage which 


« 

'—! Such, I presume, is the meaning of the Greek κατὰ τὴν ἐκεῖνον 
ἀφαίρεσιν ἀφαιρείσθω : which Ficinus, perhaps unable to understand li- 
terally, has thus put into Latin—-“ is tantumdem deponere cogatur,”’ trans- 
lated by ‘Taylor, “let him be compelled to deposit it.” 

2—¢ Such, I conceive, is the correct translation here of θρέμμα, not 
merely “ an auimal—’”* 

3-- All the words between the numerals are tacitly omitted by Taylor, 
although duly found jn the version of Ficihus. 

4—+ Such is the literal version of the Greek; where I must confess 
myself to be quite inthe dark. For as ἀφαιρεῖσθαι is never, that I know 
of, taken in an intransitive sense, I cannot perceive how ὁ ἀφαιρούμενος 
differ; from ὁ dywy.  Ficinus however: not aware of this difliculty, 
renders ‘* qui vero ita ductus est ’’—adopted by ‘Taylor, who translates 
moreover—peférw μὲν ὁ ἀγὼν, by “let him who leads him be dismissed ” 
—cither because he did mot kuow that μεθιέτω was of the active voice, 
and μεθιέσθω passive ; or else that the train of thought led to such a trans- 
lation, at variance with the language. [ could have understood the passage 
had the Greek bech μεθιέσθω μὲν ὑ ἀγόμενος instead of μεθιέτω ὁ ἄγων--- 

5 Ficinus renders τῷ ἀφαιρεθέντι “ἃ quo abstulit”—thus taking the 

participle in a passive sense; and so Ast translates it—‘‘ detrimento af- 
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has been stated, in the pleadings. And let a person lead (to 
punishment) his freed-man, if he does not attend to those, 
who have made him free, (at all) or not sufficiently. Now the 
attention is in the freed-man going thrice in the month to the 
hear®h of the party, who had made him free, and engaging to 
do whatever is requisite of acts just’ and in his power; and 
as regards marriage, to do whatever seenis good tu his lord. And 
let jt pot be lawful for him to possess more wealth than the 
person who made him free; and let the overplus belong to his 
lord. And let a freed-man remain not longer ¢han twenty 
years, but like 'the rest of strangers! depart, taking his whole 
property with him, unless he can persuade, the magistrates 
and the party who made him free. And if the property of a 
treed person, or of any other stranger, is more than that of the 
census, the third in magnitude, let him within? thirty days 
from that on which this occurs? take his property and depart ; 
nor let there be granted to him by the magistrates a request 
fur a further stay. And if any one disobeys them, let him be 
brought before a court of justice, and after being convicted, 
let him be punished with death, and his wealth become public 
property. And let the suits in these cases be 4amongst the suits 
relating to parishes,‘ unless the parties are previously freed 
‘from the accusations against cach other? in the presence of 
neighbours or chosen judges. And if any one lays his hand 
upon an animal or any gling else whatever, as being his own 
property, let him who has possession of it bring (the claimant) 
to the party who sold or gave it,being trust-worthy, and 
having the right to do so, or who handed it over in any 
fecto,”’ i. e. cujus servum quis in libertatem asseruit '’—and this too al- 
though he had shown from Demosthenes, p. 1327, 22, R., and /Eschines, 
p. 85, 6, R., that ἀφαιρεῖσθαι tig ἐλευθερίαν meant activel y—* ὁ reliquo- 
rum servorum numero cximere et in libertatem vendicare.” 

1! This is said because slaves were generally brought fron, forcign 
countries. , ; 

5 'fhe ellipse of tvroc Ὀοίογτοφή μερῶν is supplied in &l. 

* Kieinus, followed partly by ‘laylor, has—‘‘ factum deprehensumve 
sit—-” where he designedly added, what he saw was requisite for the sense, 
“ὁ deprehensuinve.”’ 8 

4—4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘ tribuum judices cognoscant ’— 
as if his MS. read ἐν τοῖς φυλετικοῖς δικασταῖς--- 

5—4 In lieu of the words between the numerals, Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows, has merely “ litigantes”” and “ arbitros” as the, version of αἷρε- 
τοῖσι δικασταῖς, from which Winckxelmann was led to ἐν διαιτηταῖς --- 
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manner with authority,’ in the case of a citizen, or a settler 
in the city, (within) thirty days, but in the case of a transfer 
by a stranger, within five months, the middle of which? 
is the month in which *the summer sun turns to the win- 
ter.8 And whatever articles one person exchanges With 
another by sale or pyrchase, Iet them thus make the ex- 
change, by one‘ party giving and the other receiving on the 
instant the value in the place appointed for each kind of,ar- 
ticles in the market-place, and no where else; and let no one 
engage in the purchase or sale of an article on eredit.4 But if 
any one person barters with another any thing whatever for 
any thing whatever in any other manner or in any other place, 
by trusting the party, who is making the exchange, let a per- 
son act in this way towards him, as no action will lie® accord- 
ing to law, respecting articles, that have not been purchased 
according to what is here detailed. With respect to joint 
contributions, let any who is willing ask a contribution as a 
friend amongst friends; but if any difference arises respecting 
the payment of the contribution,’ Iet the parties act thus,® as 
there will be no action against any ene on such matters.® 


' Ficinus has strangely here—“ et veritas, si ad civem vel urbis incolam 
ille retulit, intra triginta dies inveniatur—”’ 

? So Ficinns, as if his MS, read ὧν in the place of ἧς, which Ast re- 
fers to παράδοσις--- But in hoth readings I am equally at a loss. , 

33 On this method of marking the summer solstice, when the sun 
turns from the tropic of Cancer to that of Cifpricorn, sce at ini. § 5. 

4 This is the phrase in English, answering to ἐπ’ ἀναβολῇ. Plato’s 
object was that all transactions should be for ready money alone. For he 

*knew that the credit system was the forerunner of usury ; and usury, of ex- 
travagant profits ; arfd these, of large fortunes; and these again, of luxun- 
ous habits; and these, lastly, of' a corruption in morals and the destruc- 
tion of the state. : 

5 I have translated as if the Greek werg not οὐσῶν, but ἐσομένων, re- 
peated shortly afterwards. 

8.- α All between the brackets are evidently out of their place: unless 
it be said that Plato introduced the subject of friendly contributions, with 
the vieW of showing that under no ercumstances, either of barter or vo- 
luntary subscriptions, was any credit to bt given ; or if given, any remedy 
by law for the creditor. 

™ The “Epavoc at Athens were like the Benefit Societies or Clubs in 
England, to which person$ contributed by monthly, as in England by 
weekly, payments; and the money thus raised was, according to certain 
regulations, given to the contributors when in want. At Athens the con- 
tributors could be sued for arrears. But this Plato would not permit in 
his code of laws. ; 

* ij, e. as friends. But οὕτω conceals, I suspect, some error. 
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Whoever sells an article and receives for it a price of not less 
than fifty dracifns, let him remain of necessity ten days in the 
city; and let the buyer know the residence of the seller, for 
the sake of the complaints which usually take place on such 
matters, and the return of the articles according to law. Now 
let the geturn or not, according to law, be in this way. If a 
person sells a slave labouring under ἢ consumption, or the 
stone, or a strangury, or the disease called sacred,’ or any 
other ‘malady not apparent to the many, of long standing and 
incurable, whether of the body or mind, if the sale be to a 
physician or a master of gymnastics, there is to be no return ; 
nor yet, when the seller tells beforehand the (whole) truth-to 
any one; but if a handicraftsman sells to’a person not in 
trade an article of such a kind, let the buyer return the 
article, except in the case of (a slave affected) with the sacred 
disease, within six months; but in the case of the disease, let 
it be lawful to make the return within a year; and let the 
matter be decided before some physicians, whom the parties 
inay bring forward and select in common, and let the party 
defeated pay double the value for which the party sold it. But 
if a party not in trade sells to another not in trade, let the re- 
turn and decision take place in the manner mentioned above ; 
and let the party defeated pay simply the value. If any one 
knowingly sells to another knowingly a slave, who has killed 
any person, let him havg no return in the case of a purchase of 
this kind; but to a person not knowing, let there be a return 
then, when any buyer becomes awave of it; and let the de- 
cision' rest with the five youngest guardians of the laws; and " 
if it is decided that the seller was cognizant of the fact, let a 
person purify the residence of the buyer according to the law 
of the sacred interpreters, and let the seller pay the purchaser 
triple the sum. . 

[3.1 Let him who exchanges either money for money, or 
any thing whatever for things of life or not of life, give and 
receive every thing unaduaerated, following out the law. Let 
us however receive? a prelude, as in the case of other laws, so 
likewise with respect to the whole of this wrong. It is mcet 


_.. Epilepsy, as we learn from Celsus, quoted by Ast. See too Herodot. 
lll. 33, where Wesseling refers to Hippocrates, p. 3U& 

3 τ lieu of δεξώμεθα, Winckelmann would read ἀποδειξώμεθα, “ let 
us exhibit,” : 
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for every man to consider adulteration, and lying, and fraud, 
as forming one genus; to which it is usual for the multitude 
to apply the saying, although speaking improperly, that when 
such a conduct is adopted opportunely, on each occasion, it 
often turns out well. But as they leave the occasion, ang the 
where, and the when, in an unregulated and undefing state, 
they do by this assertion much injury to themselves and to 
others. But it is not fitting for the legislator to leave this 
undefined ; but he ought always to state clearly the greater 
and lesser limits. et them be determined now. Let no one 
who is not about to be the most odious to the gods, perpetrate, 
either by word or decd, a falsehood, or fraud, or adulteration 
in any thing, wllen calling (to witness) the race of the gods. 
Now such is (in the first place)! he, who while swearing false 
oaths, thinks nothing of the gods; and secondly he, who speaks 
falsely before those who are better than himself. Now the 
better are superior to the bad, both the elder, to speak in ge- 
neral terms, than the younger, and parents [better]? than 
their offspring, and men than women and children, and go- 
vernors than the governed ; 3 all of whom it is becoming for all 
to reverence in every other government,’ and especially in 
political offices, ὁ for the sake of which‘ the present convers- 
ation has come upon us. For every one of those in the 
market-place, who’ by adulterating any thing perpetrates a 
falschood and a frand, and calling ppon the gods takes an 
oath,® according to the regulations and precautions of the 
Market-Stewards, is a parson who has no regard for men nor 
reverence for the gods. It is indeed a beautiful institution 
not to defile the ‘names of the gods, while a person is taking it 


‘ Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, alone has “ primum—” aw 
2 The word κρείττους is properly emitted in one good MS. 
2—* Ficmus has “ quos revereri par est, cum in omni principatu—”’ 
st Ficinus, followed by ‘Taylor, has “ cujus gratia,” as if his MS, read 
οὗ γ' ἕνεκα in lieu of ὕθεν οὖν, found in four MSS. Ast suggests that the 
words ὅθεν ὁ νῦν παρὼν ἡμῖν λόγοδωἐλήλνθε mean, “ ut, unde digressa 
est o1.itio, eo revertatur.” But had Plato so meant, he would have writ- 
ten something to this effect, ὥστε, ὕθεν ὁ πρὶν ὧν λόγος ἀπελήλυθεν, ἀνέ- 
λυληθεν αὖ ἡμῖν ὁ νῦν παρών---- 
5 Ficinus and all the subsequent translators, says Ast, have taken ἐπόμ- 
vvor incorrectly in the sense of swearing falsely. 
6° |‘icinus, migled, it would seem, by the phrase ἔχοντα ὡς ἔχουσιν, 
which has generally ἃ meaning not ‘suited to this place, or because his 
MS. was incorrectly written, thus renders the whole passage, “ Ziquum 
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easily, as the majority of us do on each occasion as regards the 
greater part of¥a pure and holy conduct in what relates to the 
gods.° If then a person is not persuaded ' (by these reason- 
ings),! let this be the law. Let the seller of any thing in the 
mar§et-place never mention two prices of what he is selling ; 
but aftgr mentioning a simple one, if he does not mect with 
it, let him take the article back again, &nd justly so, nor value 
it for that day at a greater or less sum. Let puffing? and 
oatlis* be absent in the case of every thing sold. And if a 
person is disobeditnt to-these enactments, let any citizen, not 
less than thirty ycars of age, who happens to be present, pun- 
ish the party swearing, and strike him with impunity ; and if 
he neglects to do so, and is himself disobedfent (to the law), 
let him be amenable to blame for his betrayal of the laws. 
And let him, 3 who falls in with those who know the seller 
of an adulterated article, and unable* to obey the present 
reasonings, if he is able himself to detect the party, expose 
(the fraud) before the magistrates, and if he is a slave or 
a settler, let him carry off® the adulterated article. But 
let the citizen, who does not expose (the fraud), be proclaimed 
«s bad man, as one who defrauds the gods: but if he ex- 
poses it, let him offer up (the adulterated article) to the gods, 
who preside over the market-place.6 And let him, who has 
been djscovered selling any thing of this kind, in addition 
to his being deprived of the adulterated article, be scourged 
with as many lashes from a whip as there are drachms in 
the sum at which he valued the artjcle, by the hands of the 
crier, proclaiming in the market-place the reason of his being 


rofecto est nomina deorum non facile inquinare, nec ea huc atque illuc 
devolvere; sed omnia, quee ad deos pertinent, pure casteque servare.”’ 
ναὶ Ficinus alone adds “ }jjs ratjonibus—” 

? This is the best rendering in English of the Gyeek ἔπαινος. 

3—5 Such is the literal version of ὁ προστυγχάνων τῶν γιγνωσκόντων, 
a the sense requires rather ὁ γιγνώσκων, and hence Ficinus has “ qui 
advertit—” rr 

‘ This “ unable” seems verf strange here, where one would have ex- 
pected “ unwilling.” Correctly then has Ficinus “ qui legi non obtem- 
Pperaverit,”’ as if he had found in his MS. νόμοις instead of λόγοις. 

5 Ficinus, not understanding apparently the meaning of the middle 
voice, has ‘secum asportet,’’ translated by Taylor, ς΄ bring with him.” 
The adulterated article was forfeited to the informer. , 

* These gods at Athens were Zeus and Hermes especially, as shown by 
Aristoph. Plut. 1156, quoted, by Ast. ’ 
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about to be whipped. And let the Market-Stewards and the 
guardians of the laws, after hearing from those Who are skilled 
in each of the adulterations and evil practices of the sellers, 
write out 'what the seller ought and ought not to do;! and 
let them, after writing down the laws that are to afford glear 
information to those engaged in business about the market- 
place,? put them upon“a pillar before *the court belonging to 
the Market-Stewards.? But the particulars relating to the 
City-Stowards have been sufficiently detailed above. Should 
it however appear that any thing more is wanting, let them 
communicate with the guardians of the laws, and writing 
down what seems to be wanting, let them place on a pillar at 
the court belongihg to the City-Stewards, the first and second 
regulations, as laid down by their authority. 

[4.1 To the business of adulteration‘ there follows on its 
heel® those of the huckster’s trade. But about the whole of 
this let us first give advice according to reason, (and)® after- 
wards a law respecting it. For the whole of huckstering in 
a city does not exist for the sake of doing an injury, at least 
naturally, but the reverse. For how is not every one a bene- 
factor, who causes the existence of property of any kind so- 
ever, that is out of measure and unequably (diffused), to become 
so equably in measure? 7 This it is meet for us to acknow- 
ledge, and to work out the power of money ; and it is negessary 


€ 

‘—! This clause Ficinus places after 7, whom both Ast and Stalbaum 
are disposed to follow, as Taylor had done already, forgetting however 
that ἀναγραψάντων would, thus standing by itself, have no meaning. 

—3 In lieu of ἀγρρανόμον, which is unintelligible, Stephens suggested 
what Ast has adopted and Stalbaum approves of, ἀγορανομίον, obtained 
from “ foro” in Ficinus, similar to ἀντυνομίου just afterwards. 

* I have adopted Winckelmann’s κιβδηλίας, in lieu of κιβδήλοιρ, to 
balance the subsequent καπηλείας. * 

5 Such is the idiomatic English version of κατὰ πόδα. 

¢—* I have translated as if the Greek were not καὶ λόγον, but κατὰ 
λόγον Kai, where κατὰ is due to one of the best MSS. 

7—" Such is the literal version of the reek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has, “quod nummularius, mercator, mercenarius, 
et hospitalis diversorii magister faciunt; hi enim ceterique hujus- 
modi sive honestiores siva turpiores, indigentiam supplere rebusque 
zqualitaiem prebere;’’ from which however I have been led te elicit 
δείξει and ἐκποριεῖν out of ἐξευπορεῖν, which cannot stand here, as εὐπορεῖν 
and its ag ara ure intransitive, whereas the syntax requires a trans- 
itive verb, 7 
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to say that the merchant is ordained for this; and the person 
who is hired, fnd the tavern-keeper, and other trades, that are 
some, more genteel, and some, less, have all this power, to show 
assistynce to all in need, and to cause an equality in property.” 
But let us see why this seems to be neither honourable nor 
becomjng, and why it happens to lead to calumny, in order 
that, although we may not cure the Whole by a law, yet we 
may at least a part. 
Clin. This, as it seems, is no trifling matter, and requires 
no little virtue. ; . Ξ [ 
Athen. How say you, friend Clinias ?! ?.A race of mén small 
and naturally few,? and brought up with a superior education, 
ive, when they fall into want and a desire for certain things, 
wble to bear up witly moderation ; and when they have it in 
their power to acquire great wealth, behave soberly, and pre- 
fer that, which borders on moderation, to excess. But the 
mass of mankind conduct themselves in a manner perfectly 
the reverse of this; for they desire without measure; and 
when they have it in their power to obtain a moderate gain, 
they prefer to have a gain that never satisfies. IJence all the 
races of men engaged in trades ὃ retail and wholesale,’ and as 
tavern-keepers, have been calumniated and subject to dis- 
graceful reproaches. For should any one—which never may 
it happen, nor ever will—compel—‘ what it is ridiculous 
indedd to say, yet said jt shall be 4—the best of men in every 
way to keep a tavern for acertain time, or to be a huckster, or to 
do any thing of this kind, or even ®avomen (the most holy)? 
through some necessity of fate, to take part in an employment 


1! Ast, with whom Stalbaum and the Zurich editors agree, has 
adopted the arrangement of the specches suggested by Grou; who con- 
tinues the words, lI[p@yp’ ἔσθ᾽-Β ἀρετῆς to the Athenian, and assigns Πῶς 
λέγεις to Clinias, and © φέλε--- to the Athenian. 

*? Ficinus, unable probably to see the difference here between σμικρὸν 
and ὀλίγον, has merely “ Pauciadmodum homines.” Unless I am.greatly 
mistaken, Plato wrote φύσει οὐ, λιχνὸν--- On the meaning and loss of 
λιχνὸν see Porson on Hippol. ᾿ 7. 8 

3— 3 On the difference between καπηλὸς, “ἃ retail dealer,” and ἔμπορος, 
“a wholesale merchant,” 866 at Sophist, § 19,,n. 23. 

‘—4 Th the words of the original lies hid an Iambic verse, Εἰπεῖν ye- 
λοῖον, ἀλλ᾽ ὕμως εἰρήσεται--- a 

ὅπ Ficinus alone has ‘“‘ mulieres sanctissintas,”” as*if he had found in 
ea MS. something to balance the preceding τοὺς πανταχῆ ἀρίστους 
avopac— 
2H 
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of such a kind, we should know that each of these is ' honest 
and laudable,! and that 216 they occurred, uncorrupted ac- 
cording to reason,? all such acts would be honoured, as pelong- 
ing to the character of a mother and a nurse. But now, since 
some one has for the sake of a retail trade established dévell- 
ings in solitary places, and, having in every direction a length 
of road, receives in mtuch-desired resting-places those unable 
to proceed, or affords a warm and quiet spot to those driven’ 
by the violence of’ severe weather, and a cool one in hot; and 
afterwards having them received as friends, does not give them 4 
symbols of friendship * subsequent to their reception,”® but, ®as if 
they were enemies taken in war and in their power, lets them 
go for a ransom very great, and unjust, and not to be cleansed® 
—these actions and such as these, having been disgracefully 
Teommitted by all persons of this kind, have correctly’ furnish- 
ed a ground of calumny against the assistance given to distress. 
Against these the lawgiver ought therefore to prepare® a 
remedy. For the saying? of old is correct, that against two 
opposite things it is hard to fight, as in the case of diseases 


1—! So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus, “honesta et appro- 
banda.” Isnt such is not the meaning of φίλον kui ἀγαπητὸν, “ dear and 
to be loved,” words which I can scarcely understand here, even if they 
are applied to a person, and not, as the train of thought seems to require, 
to a thing. Σ 

2? Here again I am at ἃ loss, and so was Ficinus; who translates, 
“nisi corrupte fierent,”’ omitting entirely κατὰ λόγον, while Taylor has 
“ according to uncorrupt reason,” . 

Ὡς I have translated as if the Greek were φιλικὰ-ξύμβολα, not φιλικὰ 
evia— 

41 have adopted with Ast ἐλαυνομένοις, as suggested by Stephens, in 
lieu of ἐλαυνομένους--- 

5-5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 

after him by Taylor; who through ihe wlole of this passage has looked 
only to the Latin version, 
. *—* Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “sed ut 
inimicps atque captivos crudeliter se redimere cogunt rebusque omnibus 
spoliant.” For he did not understand, nor can 1, the meaning here of 
μακροτάτων and ἀκαθάρτων λύτρων. 

1--| In lieu οἵ ὀρθῶς, Ficinus found in his MS. αἰσχρῶς, as shown by 
his version, “‘turpiter.’’ ,Plato wrote, I suspect, both words; and so 1 
have translated. ἣ 

® Literally, ‘to cut.” On this expression, see Blomf. on Agam. 16. 

5 To this saying there is an allusion in Phedon, § 38, πρὸς δύο οὐδ᾽ 
᾿ Ἡρακλῆς λέγεται οἷός re εἶναι, where by the two were meant the Hydra 

and Crab, as shown by Euthydem. § 60. 


rd 
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and many other things. But at present the contest is against 
these two thihgs, poverty and wealth; the latter of which 
corrupts the soul of man through luxury, while the former 
turns, itself through pain to shamelessness of every kind.! 
Witt protection, then, will there be against this disease in a 
state endued with intellect ? In the firgt place, let it make use, 
to the utmost of its power, of the fewest insnumber of the 
race of hucksters ; next, we enjoin *such trades upon some? 
of those persons, from whose corruption there would be not a 
great mischief to the state; and thirdly, to discover a plan in 
the case of those, who take a part in these occupations, how 
their morals may not happen to become frgely partakers in 
impudence and in feelings unfitted for free-men. Let then, 
after what has now been stated, a law of this kind take place, with 
a good fortune relating to these matters. Of the Magnesians, 
whom a god is again raising up and settling into a colony, 
let no one amongst such as have a share in the land, and pos- 
sess hearths amounting *to five thousand and forty,? either 
willingly or unwillingly become a retail or wholesale dealer, nor 
hold any situation whatever under individuals, who are not 
upon an equality with himself, except under a father or mother, 
and those ‘who are still higher up in birth than these,‘ and all 
who are older than himself, and (live)® like free-men in a free 
manner. It is not however easy to legislate for what is gen- 
tleman-like or ungentlemanly. Let however a distinction be 
made by those, who have obtained the prize of excellence, by 
their hatred and reception of theae doings (respectively). 
Let then any one, who is willing, indict, on the charge of dis- 
gracing his family, the person, who, takes a part in any trickery 


' As αὐτὴν cannot thus follow ἀναισχυντίαν, I have translated as if 
the Greek were παντοίην. 3 

3-9}} have translated as if the Greck were ταῦτά τισιν, not τούτοις, 
which is without regimen. Ficinus has “his hominibus cauponandi 
artes.”* * 

3—8 Taylor has, by an error perhays of the press, “ forty-five thousand.” 

‘—¢ I have translated as if the Greek were ἔτι τούτων εἰς τὸ ἄνω γένος 
ἰοῦσι, not γένεσι; or since one MS. has γένεσιν, γένος ἰοῦσιν. For in 
this formula the singular γένος is cither adopted or omitted entircly, as in 
1x. p. 878, A., πατρὶ καὶ τοῖς ἄνω τοῦ γένους. Menex. §. 5, τῶν ἄνωθεν 
ἔτι προγόνων, and the other passages quoted by myself on Philoct. 180. 
Ast too would read here εἰς τὸ ἄνω yévouc— , 

5. Ficinus alone has “ qui libere vivunt,”” as if his MS. yead ζῶσι after 


ἐλευθέρως. δα Ὁ 
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of an ungentlemanly huckstering ; and if he shall appear to 
have defiled his paternal hearth by any unworthy employ- 
ment, let him, after being in bonds for a year, abstain from 
such employment; and if he does so again, for two years; 
and on each conviction let him not cease doubling the épre- 
vious period. A ca law ordains, moreover, that aeperson 
must be a settler or a stranger, who is to follow a retail trade. 
And a third one (ordains this) the third,! in order that, fhe 
best character, or one the lcast improper, may be a fellow- 
dwellor in the city, that it is requisite? for the guardians 
of the law to consider that they are the guardians not only 
of those, whom ,it is easy to guard against, when (acting) 
contrary to the law, and, becoming wicked—such, I mean, as 
are well born and have been well brought up—but that they 
ought to guard still more against persons, who are not of such 
a kind, and who follow pursuits, that possess a powerful in- 
centive® to their becoming bad. ‘Such then are the circum- 
stances‘ relating ¢o retail trade, which is extensive, and 
embraces many occupations. Respecting then such of these, 
as may be left, through their being thought to be, from ἃ 
great necessity, requisite in a state, it behoves the guardians 
of the laws to come again together with those skilled in retail 
trades, as we before enjoined in the case of adulteration, 
an occupation allied to this; and, after coming together, to see 
what receipts and outlay produce a moderate profit to the re- 
tail dealer ; and after writing down the outlay and receipts, to 
lay down the result,® and, to watclt over it, in some matters 
the Market-Stewards, in others the City-Stewards, and in 
others the Rural- Stewards, And thus will retail trading be 
of service in some’ points on nearly every occasion,® and be 
of the least disservice to those,,wha make use of it in states. 

‘! Ficinus incorrectly omits τὸ δὲ τρίτον, but correctly adds “ cavendum 
monet,” requisite (0 complete the sense. 

2 | have translated as if the Greek were χρῆναι νοῆσαι, as required by 
the syntax, not χρὴ--- ae 
4 ; yuere omitted προτρέπειν, which Ast vainly, I conceive, attempts to 

etend. 

4—4 In ταύτῃ δὴ, whichehas puzzled Ast not a little, evidently lies hid— 
ταῦτ' ἣν dn—similar to “ cum vero cauponatio—sit,”’ in Ficinus. 

55 All between the numerals is thus translated by Ficinus, ‘et tam 
impendium quam efiolumentum conscribant,” and by Taylor, “ and estab- 
lish its expenses and emolument.” 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were ἑκάστοτε, not ἑκάστους--ο 
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[5.] 'Whatever compact a person acknowledges to have 
made, if he d6cs not act according to the acknowledgment, 
except.-in cases where laws or a decree prevent him, or where 
he hassmade the acknowledgment through being compelled by 
som® unjust necessity, or if he is prevented unwillingly by an 
unexpected accident, let an action lie against him ?in the legal 
suits relating to the tribes,? for an acknowledgment not com- 
pleted in other respects, unless the parties are able to come to a 
reconciliation previously, in the presence of arbitrators or ncigh- 
bours.! The race of artificers is sacred to Hephaestus and 
Athéné, 3who jointly fit up our life by their arts ;3 while, on the 
other hand, they, who preserve the works of atificers by other 
arts of a defensive kind, are (sacred) to Ares and Athéne. And 
justly too is this race sacred to those gods ; for all these are 
through life attending to the country and people ; some by pre- 
siding over the contests of war; others by bringing to an effect 
the production by hire of instruments and works ; to whom it 
would not be a becoming act to tell a falschaod about these mat- 
ters, while reverencing the gods, their progenitors.! If then 
any operative shall, through improper conduct, not complete his 
work by the stated time, and, paying no reverence to the god, 
who is the giver of life, conceive, seeing nothing with his mind’s 
eye, that a god, as being of his own kindred, will pardon him, 
such aone will, in the first place, suffer punishment from the 
god himself ; and secondly, *let a law be laid down conformably 
to this;5 and let him be bound to pay the value of the work, 
of which he has defrauded by a falsehood the party, who gave 
it out ; and let him complete it again from the commencement 
within the stated time gratuitously. And as the law has ad- 
vised the seller not to make an attempt (on the purchaser) by 


11 All between the num¢rals ἐβ omitted by Taylor, although duly 
found in the version of Ficinus. ὶ 

2_? Here, as above in § 4, Ficinus translates ἐν rate φυλετικαῖς δίκαις 
by “tribnum judices cognoscant,”’ as if his MS, read ἐν τοῖς φυλετικοῖς 
ζικασταῖς. And so he does jn ᾧ 9, where the Greek is ἐν τοῖς κατὰ 
φυλὰς δικαστηρίοις--- 

34 A similar expression in Menexen. ᾧ 7, where however the names of 
the deities are not given. Compare too Protagar. § 33, and the/Statesman, 
p- 274, C., and Pseudo-Plato in Critias, p. 109, C. 

* Such is the literal vegsion of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ auctores—” 
translated by Taylor, “the authors of these arts—’’ ‘And so too Ast. 

5- The words between the numerals seem strangely introduced. Fi- 
cinus has ‘‘ hoc lege reus factus,” what is far preferable. 
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valuing (an article)! at more than its worth, but in all simpli- 
city at its worth—for the operative knows the Value—so does 
it advise in the case of a person undertaking a job, and gives 
the same order. In cities, therefore, of free-men, iteis not 
meet for the operative himsclf to make an attempt upor# un- 
skilled individuals by his own skill in an art, which isa thing 
naturally clear and devoid of falsehood ; but (it is meet) for an 
action to lic on this ground in behalf of the person injured 
against the party doing the wrong. If then any one, after 
giving out work to an operative, docs not pay him his wages, 
according to the agreement legally drawn up, but by dishonour- 
ing Zeus, the guardian of the city, and Athéné, 2(both) sharing 
in the polity,? and, by being in love with a little gain, shall 
loosen® great societies, let therc be a law to assist, conjointly 
with the gods, the binding together of the state. For let him, 
who, after he 4has bargained for work and got hold of it,‘ 
does not pay the wages at the time agreed upon, be sued for 
double the amount. ° And ifa year has elapsed, while all the 
other monies are without intcrest, which a person confers as a 
loan, let him put down the interest at the rate® of an obolus,® 
for a drachm monthly, and let the cause be tried in the courts 
of justice’ belonging to the tribes. As, however, (we have 
made mention)® incidentally of those, who in war are the 
workers of safety, and of army-leaders, and such as areartists in 

! | have translated as if re had dropt out Before τιμᾷν. 

3-- As I do not believe that Zeus and Athéné, both of whom are called 
elsewhere πολιοῦχοι, are eve. spoken of as κοινωνοὶ πολιτείας, I suspect 
there is some error here, arising from the improper position of some words, 
and the faulty writing of others. To avoid the difliculty_Ficinus has 
** Minervamque hujus wi participem—” 

3 Ficinus alone has “ pro virili parte dissolverit. 

44 Such scems to be the meaning,of πρραμειψάμενος ἔργον. I suspect 
however that Plato wrote something like προειπὼν ἔργον καὶ ἁψάμενος 
— But as the very same phrase is repeated shortly afterwards, it is, perhaps 
to be considered as a technical one, applicable to various trades. Cousin’s 
note is—‘ Celui, qui apres avoir cammandé un ouvrage ἃ un artisan, 
προαμειψάμενος ἔργον, ne le paie pas le yrix convenu, paiera le double.” 

S‘—S All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, al- 
though duly found in Ficinus, 

* As the obolus was the’sixth part of a drachm, the rate was above 16 

τ cent, monthly, f 

7 From this passage it is evident that, although the expression in § 4 
and 5 is ταῖς φυλετικαῖς δίκαις, Plato wrote m all the three places τοῖς 
φυλετικοῖς δικαστηρίοις, 

* Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ mentionem fecimus "— 
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these matters, 10 is (only) just to say that we have been re- 
minded of operatives altogether, as in the case of these being 
again, ‘like those, as it were other operatives.!_ If then any one 
even of these undertakes a public work, either voluntarily or 
from a command,? and executes it beautifully, (and)? the law 
justly pays him in honours, which are the wages of men skilled 
in war, ‘such a law one will never be tired of raising ;4 δ but 
heswvgll blame it, if it does not pay, after it has bargained for 
and got hold of any work of those [works ]® that are beautiful 
inwar.> Let then this law mingled with praise be laid dewn by 
us respectifg these matters, in the form of advice, and not of 
compulsion, to the mass of the citizens, namely, to pay second- 
ary honours to brave men, who are the saviours of the whole 
state, whether by their valour, or by stratagems in war ; for let 
the greatest guerdon be given to those the first, who have been 
able’ to honour pre-eminently the writings of good legislators. 

[6.1 The greatest of compacts, that men have with each 
other, except such as relate to orphans, ard the guardians of 
orphans, have been laid down by us in due order, in nearly 
(the best manner).® It is necessary however, after what has 


1! Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Ficinus, unable, 
like myself, to understand, has given a translation of it, adopted to the letter 
by Taylor, “non alienum est ut de his quoque dicamus.”’ 

2 Fiainus has “jussus,’’ which leads to προσταχθεὶς : but if προσταχ- 
θὲν be retained, we must read ἑκούσιον instead of ἑκὼν. 

8.1 have adopted καὶ, sugested by Stephens, and inserted by Ast. 

4‘—‘ 1 have translated as if the Greek were τοῦτον ἐπαινῶν οὕποτε 
καμεῖ τις, not αὐτὸν---καμεῖται, for the scmse partly, and partly the syn- 
tax. For there is no such form in Greck as καμοῦμαι, as 1 have re- 
marked on Aéschyl. Suppl. 851, Οὔτοι καμοῦμαι σοὶ λέγουσα τἀγαθά: 
where I edited Οὔτοι κάμοιμ᾽ Av— We meet indecd with περὶ δ᾽ ἔγχεϊ 
χεῖρα καμεῖται in IA. Β. 389. But there it is easy to read χεὶρ καμέει 
tev: where rev is plainly confirmed by the preceding ᾿Ιδρώσει μέν rev 
τελαμὼν, and the following Boson δέ τευ tog; while here, as regards 
the sense, it will be sufficient to refer to Prom. 340, Τὰ μὲν σ᾽ ἐπαινῶν 
οὐδαμῇ λήξω ποτε, and Theognid. 1327, οὐποτέ σ' aivwy Ἰαύσομαι. 

55 Ticinus has been content tosgive the general sense, “ sin ¢utein ei, 
qui rem bellicam bene gesserig nihil redditur, juste conqueretur.” 

ὦ The word ἔργων could not be thus repeated after ἔργον. 

* This introduction of “able” seems very strange here. It was pro- 
bably omitted by Ficinus designedly. Oné MS. has διανθεῖσι. ‘The 
sense seems to require—‘‘ who have caused the writings of good legis- 
lators to bloom pre-eminently in eternal honour:” in Greek, τιμῇ διαφ- 
ἐρόντως ἀϊδίῳ ἀνθεῖν Ocior. With the expression διμὴ ἀΐδιος compare 
ἀΐδιων δόξαν in Thucyd. iv. 87: : 

8 T have translated as if κάλλιστα had dropt out between διατέτακται 
and ταῦτα, for σχεδὸν could scarcely stand here by itself. 
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been now detailed, to arrange these matters at least in some 
manner. Now of all these is thé desire !of those about to 
die! respecting their will, and the circumstances of those who 
have made no will. I have said it is necessary, Cliniasy from 
looking at the harsh and difficult temper of such persons ; thor 
is it possible to leave the point unarranged. For eachparty 
would, 2previods to his "being about to make his will,? intro- 
duce many clauses at variance with each other, and contrary 
to the laws, and the manners of the living, and their pro- 
genitons, if one gave a power for a will to be effective, simply 
in the manner, that a person may have made it ii whatever 
state he might be towards the end of life. For most of us, 
when we think we are about to die, are in a certain manner 
silly in mind, and broken down in spirit.3 

Clin. How say you this, O guest ἢ 

Athen. A man, Clinias, when about to die, is morose, 
and full of language very terrible to legislators, and difficult 
(to treat with). 

Clin. In what way ? 

Athen. Sceking to be the master of all things, he is wont 
to speak with anger. 

Clin. What? 

Athen, It is a shocking thing, O ye gods, says he, if I am not 
permitted to give my property to whomsoever I please; 4and 
not * to one person more, and to another less, amongst such 
as have evidently behaved ill or well towards me, after they 
have been tested sufficiently, (some) ὅ during my disorders, 
and others during my old age, and in other circumstances of 
various kinds. ι 

Clin. Does he® then, O guest, not appear to you to speak 
correctly ? 


€ 


1_1 Ficinus has “ qui mortui sunt,” as if his MS. read τῶν τελευτη- 
κότων, wot τῶν τελευτᾶν μελλόντων... 

22 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits all between the numerals. 

3 Ast renders διατεθρυμμένως “animo fractos,” and refers to Xeyo- 
phon’s Agesilaus ii. 14, ἀσπίδας διατεθρυμμένας. He should have read 
here διατεθραυσμένως, andGhere διατεθραυσμένας, 

‘—* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits καὶ μὴ. But Stephens says that 
the ellipse is to bo thus supplicd, καὶ μὴ δοῦναι, ᾧ δοῦναι μὴ ἐθέλω. 

5 Here of μὲν is to be supplied from the subsequent οἱ δὲ--- 

* Taylor has, what the train of thought requires, the singular here, 
not the plural, as if he wished to read, δοκεῖ σοί ye, instead of δοκοῦσι 
ooi— 
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Athen. The lawgivers of old appear to me, Clinias, to have 
been cowards, and to have legislated, while they were looking 
to !and thinking upon! a trifling portion ? of human affairs, 

Clin. How say you? 

A®hen. Terrified at this language (of the dying man),? they 
laid davn this‘ law, that it should belawful for any ὁποῦ to 
dispose of his property without exception entirety as he pleased. 
But and you will answer those in your state abofit to die, in 
a more careful manner. 

Clin. How ? : . 

Athen. @ friends, we will say, δ who exist really but for ἃ 
day,® it is a difficult thing for you to know yoyr own affairs, and 
yourselves to boot, as the writing of the Pythian (priestess)? 
says at present. I, therefore, as being a legislator, lay down 
that neither yourselves are your own property, nor this sub- 
stance of yours, but that they belong to the whole of your 
family, both past and to come ; and further still, that both the 
whole of your family and substance belong to the state; and 
this being the case, should any onc by flattery insinuate hjm- 
5018 into your favour, cither during a disorder or when you are 
tost about by old age, and persuade you to dispose of your pro- 
perty by will in not the best manner, I shall not willingly agree 
to it ; but looking to all that is the best both for the whole state, 

, 


'—! Ficinus, whom Tayler follows, omits καὶ διανοούμενοι--- 

2 Ficinns has ‘‘ad minimum quid,” as if his MS. read σμικρύτατόν τι, 
not σμικρὸν merely. ® 

3. Ficinus adds ‘ morituri hominis,”’ and so after him Taylor, “ of the 
dying man.” : ° 

4 The Greek in all the MSS. but two is τόνδε, in lieu of which Bekker, 
whom Stalbaum follows, has edited τὸν--- contrary, { conceive, to the 
genius of the language. They should have read τοῦτον--- With regard to 
the law itself, Ast refers to Plutafch, in Solon, p- 90, A., but there, as 
remarked by Cousin, Solon permitted a father to dispose of his property, 
only when he had not a son. ᾿ 

5. Ficinus has “licet cuique,’”’ as if his MS. read ἐξεῖναί τῳ ra— 

66 Ficinus, not aware that Plato had in mind the expressions in Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus, and Aristophanes, where man is described as “the being 
ofa day,” has “ brevi procul dubio morituri,” and so Taylor after him. 

” Of the celebrated saying, “ Know thyself,”sto which Plato has alluded 
in not less than five places, the earliest notice is in ASsch. Prom. 317, Tiy- 
νωσκε σαυτόν ; and the passage the least noticed is in Ovid, A. A. ii. 499, 
“Es: ibi (at Delphi) diversum fama celebrata per orbtm Littera, cognosci 
quer gibi quemque jubet.”” . 

§ Ast quotes opportunely, Rep. iv. § 5, χαρίζηται ὑποτρέχων. 
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and your family, I will lay down laws ' by justly putting toa 
less account that which belongs to each individual.! May you, 
therefore, be mild and well-disposed towards us, and proceed in 
the path, ?in which you are now, according to man’s nature, 
journeying ;? while of the rest of your concerns it will b& for 
us to be the guardians, by taking, to the utmost of our ‘power, 
a care (of every thing) and not of merely some, but not of 
others. L& this then, Clinias, be 4the consolation fog she 
dead, and for the living this the prelude (of the law) ;4 but this 
the law itself. oes 

[7.1 Let him, who makes a will, disposing of his property, 
if he is a father, of children, appoint first whichever of his 
sons he thinks proper to be his heir, but of his other children 
whichever he gives to another person to adopt, let this too be 
written down, And if any of his sons survive him, after hav- 
ing been adopted, but not with any heir-property, and of whom 
there is an expectation that he will be sent to a colony accord- 
ing to law, let the-father be permitted to give him from his 
other property what he pleases, except the paternal allotment, 
and all the chattels belonging to it. And if there are more 
children, let their father distribute in shares the remainder of 
the allotment in whatever manner he pleases. But whichever 
of tle sons possesses a house, Ict him not leave to such a one 
any money. ‘To a daughter, in like manner, to whom'a man 
has been affianced, ὃ [that he may be about to be her husband, |° 
let him not give ashare; but to her, who is not betrothed, let 
him give a share. And {ff any allotment in the country shall 
be found to be in the hands of any of the sons or daughters, after 
the will has been made, let it be left® fur the heir of the party 


"πὶ Ficinus, whom Taylor fylows to the letter, has more fully, “ut 
suigulorum commoda mimoris quam cunctorum, ut par est, estimem.” 

222 Such is the literal version of the Greck. Ficinus has ‘ quo nature 
humane vos necessitas vocat,” thus rendcred by Taylor, ‘‘as human na- 
ture reguires you should.” ‘ 

9 T have with Taylor adopted “ omniius” in Ficinus, similar to the ex- 
pression of Phocylides, Λέριοι κακοὶ, οὐχ ὃ μὲν, ὃς δ᾽ οὔ, ΤΙντες F— 

« 4 To avoid the figure of speech galled Chiasmus in the original, I 
have placed the words in 4heir natural order; while Ficinus has altered 
the construction by his version, ‘‘ hsec procemio solamina.” 

5_§ The words between the numerals are evidently an explanation, 
and are omitted by ‘Ficinus, who has “ filiw, que viro sit desponsata,” 

δ In lieu of καταλειπέτω Ast suggests correctly καταλειπέσβω, similar 
to ‘relinquatur ” in Ficinus. 
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who has made the will. And if the testator has no sons, but 
daughters, lef him write down what man he would wish as 
the husband for any of his daughters, and as the son-in-law 
for himself. And if the son of any one, whether natural or 
adopted, happens to die before he could be enrolled amongst 
men, ket the testator mention this circymstance in the will, and 
signify whom he wishes to be his son in his stead with better 
foxstyne. And if any one without children makes a will, let him 
select thé tenth part of his property, beyond the allotment, and 
give it to gvlfom he pleases; but all the rest’let him give 
without baie to his adopted son, and make for himself, ac- 
cording to‘law, a son kindly disposed. Agd in the case of a 
person whose children require guardians, if, after having made 
his will, he dies, and has mentioned as guardian for his children 
parties of the number and kind he wishes, and who are will- 
ing and agree to act as guardians, let the selection of the guar- 
dians be according to what has been written down in full force. 
But if a person dies intestate, if there is¢any thing deficient 
in the selection! of the guardians, let the next of kin, two on 
the father’s side, and two on the mother’s, and one from among 
the friends of the deceased, have power to act as guardians ; 
and these let the guardians of the law appoint (as guardians) to 
any orphan, who is in want of them. And of the whole care 
of orphans, Ict fifteen of the guardians of’ the laws, who are 
the oldest, have the clarge ?ever according to seniority ; and 
having divided theinselves into threes, let three(act) in one year, 
and in another year three others, wiftil the five periods are ac- 
complished in a circle ;? and let no one fail jn this duty to the 
best of his power. But should any one die without having 
made a will at all, and leave children that require a guardian, 
let the indigent state of, the children share in the same laws. 
And should any one, mecting with an unéxpected misfortune, 
leave behind him daughters, let him pardon the legislator if, 
looking to two things out of three, namely, proximity’of race, 
and the preservation of the allotinent, he makes provision for 


‘1 Instead of ἢ τῆς---Οἱρέσεως étdAcwiHcpwhere there is nothing to 
govern the genitive, I have translated as if the Greck were ἢ τι rij¢— 
αἱρέσεως ἐλλιπὲς y— : 

?—2 Ficinus, partly followed by Taylor, has thus*abridged all between 
the numerals, ‘ut terni pro dignitate singulis annis cyrent, et, exacto 
quinquennio, similiter quindecim alios.” 
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the giving the daughters in marriage; but the third point, to 
which the father would have attended, namely, “oy looking to 
habits and manners,! (to select)? from all the citizens a fitting 
son for himself and a husband for his daughter, he amits, 
through the consideration of it being an impossibility. Let ten 
this law be laid down relating to matters of this kind. Uf any 
one, dying intestate, leaves behind him daughters, 3let the 
brother on the father’s or mother’s side, if ht is withoyt qn 
allotment, take the daughter and the allotment of the ueceased. 
But if there is not a brother, let a brother’s son (Co so) in like 
manner, if the cousins are of a sufficient age. Andasif there is 
not one of these left, let the son of (the father’s) sister (act) in 
the same way, and let the fourth after these be the father’s 
brother; the fifth, the son of this (brother); and the sixth, 
the son of the father’s sister ;3 and in like manner let the race 
be continued perpetually by consanguinity, if a person leaves 
behind daughters, proceeding through brothers and cousins, 
first the males, and, afterwards the females, in one‘ family. 
And let the judge on reflection determine the fitness or unfit- 
ness of the time of marriage, by looking at the males naked, 
and at the females naked, as far as the navel. And if there 
is a want of kindred to families, as far as the sons of brothers, 
and as far too as the children of grandfathers, whomsoever 
of the other citizens, being willing, the girl shall of her own 
free-will select, with the consent of ker guardians, let that 
person become the heir of the deceased, and the husband of 
his daughter. Further still, there might be 5a great want of 
many things, and a still greater of’ persons of this kind,® at some 
time in this very state. Shquld then a female, *being in want 
of nuptials,® see anyone going from hence to a colony, and it 


1—! The words between the numerals aré omitted by Taylor. . 

2 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “ deligat.’? Hence, as one 
MS. reads κλέπτων for βλέπων, Winckelmann suggests ἐκλέγων, βλέπων. 

3— With this law Ast compares,a similar one at Athens, as shown 
by Iseus, T’. vii. p. 270, R., and Demosthenes, p. 1067, R. 

4 Ficinus has, what is preferable, “in eodem genere—” 

5-5 T have adopted the reading suggested by Αβι---πολλὴ πολλῶν 
ἀπορία καὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἔτη πλείων---ἰη lieu of πολλὰ πολλῶν καὶ ἀπορία 
τῶν τοιούτων πλείων--- What Ficinus found in his MS. it is impossible 
to discover by his version, adopted to the letter by Taylor—‘ quod si 
magna in penuria illérum, qui urbem habitant—”’ 

6_6 1 have translated as if the Greck were τις οὖσ᾽ ἄπορος ὑμεναίων, 
not reg dropovpévn—which Ast vainly, I think, endeavours to éxplain, 
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is in her mind for that person.tor be, the heir of her father’s 
property, provided he is a relation, -lét-him ‘enter upon the al- 
lotment according to the arrangement of the laws. '!But if 
he is put of the family, those in the city being out of rela- 
tiofhip,' let him have the power, through the selection of the 
guardipns and of the daughter of the deceased, to marry her, 
and returning home, to take the alldtment of the intestate. 
And if any one, who has no male or female children at all, dies 
intestateSlet other matters hold good respecting such a pet- 
son, accordite to the aforesaid law; but let αὶ female and 
a male go,gas joint-sharers, from his family to the dwelling, 
on each oecasion deserted ; and to them let the allotment 
belong as owners; and let a sister (enter) first ; a brother’s 
daughter, second ; a sister’s offspring, third ; a sister of the 
father, fourth ; a daughter of the father’s brother, fifth ; and 
a daughter of the father’s sister, sixth. Let these females live 
together with those (males) according to affinity and lawful- 
ness, as we have previously laid down by,law. Nor let the 
weighty nature of laws of this kind lie hid from us, that some- 
times it harshly ordains the relation of a deceased person to 
marry a relation. ?(For he who introduces a law of this 
kind, )? does not appear to consider that *ten thousand impedi- 
ments arise, so as to render a person unwilling to comply with 
mandgtes of this kind ; and that there are those, who would 
suffer any thing whatgver, when diseases and maimings in 
body or mind come upon some of those ordained by law to 
marry, or be married. The legislater then will perhaps seem, 
not correctly 80, to some, to pay no regard to these matters. Let 
this then be stated, ag if it were a prelude in common, both for 
the lawgiver, and the party to whom laws ‘are given ; which re- 
quests‘ those under laws to grynt a pardon to the legislator, be- 
cause, while he is taking care of public coucerns, he cannot at 
the same time regulate the circumstances that occur to each in- 


1—! Such is the Greek literglly. ’Ficinus has, what is more intelligible, 
—‘“'sin vero civis quidem, sed non ex genere sit,”’ as if he had found in 
his MS. ἐὰν δέ τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει ὄντων ἐκτὺς γένους τις F—without ἔξω 
τῆς ξυγγενείας. * 

3.5 The words between the lunes are found only in the version of 
Ficinus, " quippe qui hujusmodi legem fert,”” adopted by Taylor. 

3 In lieu of ἃ μυρία Ficinus seems to have found ia his MS. ὡς pupia— 
For his version is ‘ quam multos—’’ - 

* Ast unites δεόμενον with προοίμιον by a rather violeht prosopopaia. 
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dividual likewise ; and, on the other hand, !(the legislator to 
grant)! a pardon to those under laws ; since the). are sometimes 
unnble, and reasonably so, to perform the commandments of 
the legislator, which, ignorant ?(of private circumstgnces, ) 
he has ordained. 

Clin. By doing what then, O guest, will a person,be the 
most in measure in suth a case ? 

- Athen. It is necessary, Clinias, to choose arbitrafors between. 

laws of this kind, and for those governed by them. ! 

Clin. How say you ? me . 

Athen. Sometimes the son of a rich father? would not be 
willing to marry the daughter of his uncle,‘ through being 
given to luxury and keeping his thoughts upon a greater con- 
nexion ; “and sometimes too, while the legislator is enjoining 
the greatest calamity, he would be compelled by necessity to 
disobey the law, which forces® him to accept an alliance with 
amad woman, or other terrible calamities of body or soul, and 
by possessing them, to live a life not to be endured.> Let then 
this law, which has been just now spoken of,’ be laid down by 
us. Ifany persons find fault with the laws laid down relating 
to wills and any thing else whatever, and marriages to boot, 
(by saying)§ that if the legislator himself were % present and 
living,® he would never compel a person to act thus, nor would 
those compelled to marry, or to be married, do either ; onshould 
any of the family or any guardian asset, that (as) the lawgiver 


1—! | have inserted the words between the numerals, as being requi- 
site fur the balance of the serfience. 

3—? Ficinus, followed tacitly by Taylor, has alone, what the train of 
thought requires, “ ‘singularum calamitatum—” 

3_3 TheGreekis πλευσίου without regimen. But one MS. has πλείους. 
From the two it is easy to elicit πλουσίου υἱὸς, as I have translated. 

4 T have omitted ἀδελφιδοῦς, as a gloss for Geior, 

58 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus found something 
different, it would seem, in his MS. For his version is “non nunquam 
calamitate maxima pucll seu corporis sive animi coactus, legi illi non 
obtemperat, qua ad insana connubia invitus trahitur, quibus implicitus 
vivere no!let.”’ © 

6 I have followed Stephens, who reads ἀναγκάζοντι in lieu of dvay- 
κάζοντος, which is without regimen. 

7 [have translated as if the Greek were λεγόμενος. not λόγος, which 
I cannot understand, and Ast fails, I conceive, to explain satisfactorily. 

* Ast supplies λέγοντες, which he got from “‘asserant” in Ficinus. 

’—° T confess I cannot understand why Plato thus put the cart before 
the horse. Ficiinus omits παρόντα rai— 
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had left the fifteen of the guardians of the laws to appear! as 
arbitrators and parents to male and female orphans, to these 2 
let thoge go, who are contesting about any of such like mat- 
ters, and by them be adjudged, and bring to an end their 
decages as being decisive. But should it seem to any one 
that too great a power has been given to the guardians 
of the law, let him carry the matter tc®the trikunal of sclected 
jurymen, afd decide the question about contested points ; and 
upon hag who is defeated by the legislator, 51οὐ blame and re- 
proach lie,y@ ne in the eyes of him, who possesses a, mind, 
more ἐνὶ: an ἃ mass of money.3 

[8.] And now there would be, as it were, a second birth to 
orphans. After the first the nurture and cducation for each 
have been spoken of. *But after the second, rendered deso- 
late by the want of fathers, it is meet to devise by what means 
the misfortune of their orphanhood may excite the least pos- 
sible pity for their misfortune in the case of those who have 
become orphans.‘ First then, we assert that we assign by law 
to them the guardians of the laws to be not worse parents, 
in the place of those who begat them ; and we ordain moreover, 
that for each year they take a care of them, as if they were 
their own. * And such is the prelude we have given with care® 
to them and the guardians, relating to the bringing up of or- 
phans., For we appear to have detailed at some fitting time in 
the prévious discourse, how that the souls of the dead pos- 
Sess a certain power,® by which they attend to human affairs. 


® 

ΤΊ have translated as if the Greek were φανῆναι, not φάναι, which, 
says Ast, often means “to think.’ But even if sugh were the case, of 
which I am very doubtful, we should, here gain nothing by such a 
meaning. ᾿ 

3. In lieu of οὺς I have adopted τούτους, as suggested by Stephens; 
who got the idea from “ δὰ os ipgos” in Ficinus. For otherwise the 
apodosis of all the preceding sentences would be wanting. 

8—3 In the Greek there evidently lies hid a dramatic distich—Wdyog 
βαρυτέρα χρημάτων πολλῶν ἄρ’ ἣν Ἢ ζημία τῷ νοῦν ἔχοντι σώφρονα. 

—‘ That Plato should hay been gnilty of this wretched verbiage 
seems hardly credible. Ficinus has—‘ Post secundam vero, operam dare 
debemus, ut privati parentibus, quam minime miscrabili calamitate pre- 
mantur ”’—thus translated by Taylor, ‘ But affgr the second it is necessary 
to devise some means by which orphans may be oppressed with calamity 
as little as possible.” ‘ 

5-5 J have translated as if the Greek were—ippeAj ταῦτα τούτοις--- 
not ἐν μελέτῳ robrocc—Opportunely then do three MSS, oferty pecg— 

® I have omitted τελευτήσασαι with Ficinus. 
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On this point indeed the reasons are true, but long, through the 
going round about. It is necessary likewise te believe in the 
other traditions relating to matters of this kind, which are so nu- 
merous and very old; and to believe too in those who legislate, 
unless they seem to be altogether insane, that such is the gase. 
If then such is naturally the case, let persons fear in the first 
place the gods.above, ¢vho have a perception of the desolate 
state of orphans; next, the souls of the dead, to whom in the 
course of nature it belongs to have a care of theit ~afn ‘Off- 
spring, and'to be kind to those who do them he7o:.r, but hos- 
tile towards those who treat them with dishonour ;yand further 
still, the souls of those who are living, but in old age, and 
in the greatest, hdnours ;! for to whom there is a state under 
good laws and prosperous, their ? children’s children live a plea- 
sant life, through paying them a proper attention. 3 Yor all 
those acutely hear and acutely sce every thing? relating to these 
matters, and are kind to those who act justly to these persons, 
but excessively angry, on the other hand,‘ with those, who 
behave insolently towards orphans and the destitute; since 
they deem (such a state) to be a deposit the greatest and the 
most sacred. To all of which points it is meet for the guar- 
dian and magistrate, who possesses the smallest degree of in- 
tellect, to direct his attention, and by bestowing his care upon 
the bringing up and education of orphans, to pay, as it were, 
a contribution for the benefit of himself and children, ‘and to 
confer wholly a kindness to the wholeof his power. He then, 
who is persuaded by thig story® before the law, and does not 
behave insolently towards an orphan, will never know distinctly 
the angcr of the legislator about matters of this kind. But let 
him, who is unpersuaded and does an act of injustice to one 


u ve 

1.? 1 have translated as if the Greek were ὅτοις γὰρ, not ὅπου περ, and 
τούτοις, not rovrovg—On the Attic ὅτοις see myself in Adsch. Eum. 282. 

3 ‘Phe Greek is at present—kai τὰ aepi—lt was, I suspect, originally, 
καὶ yuo οὗτοι πάντες πάντα wepi—as I have translated. And thus we 
need not adopt the transposition recommended by Desiderius Heraldus ; 
which Ast and Stalbaum call an egregious one. 

‘ I have adopted ad roig—the reading of Ast, in lieu of abroic-—which 
is unintelligible. : 

5 Ast quotes opportunely Demosthen. c. Aphob. p. 840, 7, R. 

5 Ficinus has ‘hoc ante legem exordio”—as if his MS. read wapaytv- 
θίῳ : for πυπαμύθιον is found in nearly the same sense 88 προοίμιον mM 
x. p, 885, A., Ὁ, as remarked by Stephens. 
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deprived of father and mother, suffer a punishment entirely 
the double of what he would have done trom acting evilly to 
a party whose parents are both alive. 

With regard to the remaining portion of legislation ap- 
plitgble to guardians, in the case of orphans, and to magis- 
trates touching their supervision of guardians, if they had 
not ' themselves a pattern for bring®&g up free children, in 
bringing up their own, and taking care of their own property, 
and &mghelating to these very matters stated? in moderation, 
there woul Pave been some reason to lay down certain laws for 
gunrdians,<s differing very much individually from others, and 
causing to vary by individual pursuits the life of orphans from 
that of those who are not so. But now, with respect to every 
thing of this kind, the care of orphans dges not with us differ 
much from paternal care; but it is unwilling to be equalized 
in honour, and dishonour, and in attentiveness. Hence as 
regards this very point the law has, by consoling and threat- 
ening, attended to the legislation relating to orphans; and fur- 
ther still, a threat of this kind would be very sehsonable. 
Let him, who is the guardian of a female or a male, and him, 
who is appointed by the guardians of the law to watch over 
the guardian, love, not less than his own children, the party 
who has a share in the misfortune of an orphan; nor let 
him pay less attention to the property of the party brought 
up tlfan to his own, but better than according to the fore- 
thought * shown to his own. Let then every one act as a 
guardian while having this one ,law relating to orphans. 
But if any one acts otherwise (and) contrary to this law 
in affairs of this kind, let the magistrate ftne the guardian. 
“And let the guardian bring thé magistrate, (who has acted 
contrary to the law,) before the tribunal of sclect (jurymen), 


'T have with Baiter adopted ef μὲν μὴ, suggested by Grou, for εἰ μὲν δὴ. 

ἢ Instead of διφρημένος, Ast would read, what Stalbaum has edited 
from two MSS., διειρημένους--- » 

3 The sense requires προμήθειαν, not προθυμίαν. 

‘—‘* All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; al- 
though Ficinus has “ magistratus autem ad electorum judicium a tutore 
Vocatus, duplo damno afficiatur; id damnunf sententia judicum estime- 
tur—’’ But even thus it would be impussible to see what Plato intended 
to say, unless we suppose, with Ast, that alter ἄρχαγτα is to be supplied 
παρὰ τὸν νόμον πράττοντα, and, what he has neglectggeto remark, 
6pAdyre after ZypodTw— as | a translated. 

x : 
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and punish him (if convicted) with a fine, that shall have 
seemed good to the tribunal, two-fold. And if the guar- 
dian shall appear to the kindred of the orphans, or to any 
other of the citizens, to act negligently or viciously, lef, such 
party bring him before the same.tribunal; and ‘in whatg@ver 
sum he shall be cast, let him pay the quadruple, and Jet one 
half belong to the chiid, and the other to the party who 
brought the charge forward. When an orphan arrives at pu- 
berty, if he thinks that he has been badly treated bw h*y‘guar- 
dian, let hitn be allowed to obtain by lot a tred'relating to 
guardianship up to ?five years from the close of the guardian- 
ship ;? and if any guardian is found guilty, let the court of 
justice fix what hé is to suffer (in person), or pay (in purse) ; 
and if any magistrate shall appear to have injurcd an orphan 
through negligence, let the court of justice fix what he is to 
pay the child ; and if through injustice, in addition to the fine, 
let him be removed from the office of a guardian of the law; 
and let the common power of the state appoint another in his 
place fot the country and the city. 

[9.] Greater differences take place between fathers and sons 
and between sons and fathers, than is proper ; in which fathers 
will think that the legislator ought to permit them to renounce, 
if one wishes it, a son by the public crier, (and to say) he is no 
longer his own according to law; and sons, on the other hand, 
that they ought to beallowed to indict their fathers on thecharge 
of silliness, when they are disgracefully in that state through 
disease or old age. Now.these things are wont to take place, 
when the morals of men are perfectly corrupt. For on the half 
only of these evils taking placc, as in the case of a wicked pa- 
rent and child, or tle contrary, calamities, which are the pro- 
geny of such a mighty hatred, have no existence. Indeed, in 
any other polity, a son disowned by his father would not neces- 
sarily become cityless ; but in a state, where these are the laws, 
it is atmatter of necessity for the fatherless to settle himself 
in some other place; since itis not possible for a single one 


'_! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘quadruplum damni restituat.” 
Hence, to avoid the difficulty, which presented itself to Ficinus, one might 
read εἰς ταὐτὸν ἀγέτω δικαστήριον αὐτόν" ἂν δ᾽ égAg—instead οἵ--δικασ- 
τήριον" ὅτι δ᾽ ἂν ὄφλῃ--- 

—? Awimilar law was in force at Athens, as shown by Demosthenes, 
p- 989, 22, KS quoted by Ast. 
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to be added to the five thousand and forty households, On 
this account ft is necessary that the son, who shall suffer this 
justly at the hands of one person, his father, should be re- 
nounced by his whole race. It is meet then, in relation to 
maksers of this kind, to act according to some such law as this. 
For ham, upon whom a fecling-by no mgans fortunate has come, 
whether justly or not, in his desire to release the party, whom 
hahgs begoften and brought up, from a relationship to him- 
self, tne be lawful to do so upon slight grounds, nor on 
the instant *But Iet him first bring together his ‘own rélations 
up to coughs, and jn like manner those of his son on the mo- 
ther’s side ; and let him accuse his son before them, and show 
that he deserves on all accounts to be expelled from the family ; 
and let him allow his son to give reasons of equal weight (to 
prove) that he does not deserve to suffer any thing of that 
kind; and if the father can persuade them, and get to vote on 
his side more than half of all the relations,! except the father,? 
mother, and the son himself, and of the rest such as are com- 
plete women and men,’ in this way and under these regulations 
letit be lawful for the father to renounce his son ; but otherwise 
not; and if any of the citizens is willing to adopt as his son the 
party so renounced, let no law prevent him from+so adopting 
him. For the habits of youth naturally undergo many changes 
continually in life. But if during ten years no one wishes 
to adopt the renounceceparty as a son, let the curators of the 
superabundant population ‘(that is fit) for a colony,‘ look to 
these likewise, in order that they ma have a share in the same 
colony in a proper manner.’ But if disease, or old age, or 

! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has hefe “ tamwiri quam mulieres—’’ 

3 After πατρὸς the Greek has διαψηφιζομένου, which neither Ast nor 
Baiter could understand; fgr the, former would read διαψηφιζομένους, 


and the latter διαψηφιζομένων : nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
I could have understood κρύβδα ψηφιζομένων placed after ξυγγενῶν, 
or after τῶν re ἄλλων--- ᾿ π᾿ : 

38 The words between the nurecrals are omitted by Taylor. Fici- 
nus has “ tam viri quam muliéres conferant, nisi eetas impedimento sit,” 
which evidently leads to ὅσοιπερ ἂν ὧσι---μὴ τέλειοι, What the sense re- 
quires ; where τέλειοι is to be taken in the sense of “ perfect ’' in limbs 
and full grown. 8 

‘—*‘ Ficinus alone has, what the sense seems to require, “ quam consti- 
tuimus transmissis coloniis amputari—” But what je found in his MS. 
it is not s0 easy to say. 

51 anfess I scarcely understand here ἐμμελῶς, whickeftcinus transe 
lates “ congrue,” and Ast would wile Ἂ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, 

2. 
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harshness of manncrs, or all these together, more than any 
thing else, cause a person to be pre-eminently Beyond the ma- 
jority out of his*’mind, and this is concealed from every one, 
except those who live with him, and, as being the master of bis 
property, he brings his family to ruin, but his son hesitates 
and febrs to bring a charge of silliness, let a law be first laid 
down in this case, that the son is to go to the oldest guardians 
of the law, and inform them of his tather’s calfnity ; and let 
them, when they have seen him sufficiently, take - vunsel to- 
gether, whetner the suit is to be entered upon Ὅν, dot; and if 
they together advise (a suit), let them, be bofi: witnesses 
and parties in the cause. And if the father is condemned, 
let him for the remainder of his time be without the power 
of disposing by will of even the smallest portion of his 
property, but dwell at home for the rest of his life, like a 
child. 

[10.] Ifa husband and wife cannot, through the misfortune 
of their tempers, .gree with each other, it will be requisite 
for ten men, from amongst the guardians of the laws, as 
mediators, and similarly ten women, who are the curators of 
marriages, to have the care of matters of this kind; and if 
they are able to reconcile the parties, let their decision be 
valid. Dyt if their minds swell rather violently, like 
waves, let them seck, to the best of their power, such persons 
as will reside! with cither party; and as it is likely that such 
persons are not tempered by gentle manners, it is meet? to 
endeavour to fit to them‘ sovial habits and manners of greater 
weight and mildness, and that such as, being without children, 
or having but a few, disagree, ?should, even for the sake of 
children, make for themselves ajoint-dwelling.? 4Butit is meet 
for such as} when there is a su#iciert number of children, to 
thake for themselves a separation and an union, for the sake 
of « joint old.age, and a care for each other.4 If a woman dics, 


1 Instead of Evvounoovow five MSS. read ξυνοίσουσιν, similar to 
“conveniant in Ficinus; who has likewise “ facto divortio,” to which 
there is nothing at present to answer in the Greek. 

2 In lieu of δὴ one MS-has δὲ, which leads distinctly to δεῖ--- 

3—3 Such is the literal version of the Greek. ¥icinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, hag,“ procreandorum liberorum causa conjugium rursus 
querere aexapellendi.” ence instead of τὴν, Winckelmann suggested 
καινὴν --- Ores, ἄλλη»ν---- 

‘—* Here again Ficinus swerves from a literal translation in his ‘ quod 
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and leaves behind her male and female children, let the law laid 
down advise,gut not compel, (the husband)! to bring up the 
children, and not bring upon them a stepmother ; but if there 

are no } children, let him of necessity marry, until he has begotten 
ch@lren, sufficient both for his household and the state. But if 
the husband dies, and leaves behind him a sufficient number of 
children, let the mother of the childres remain,(a widow),? 2 and 
bring them up. Butif she scemsto be younger than is fitting for 
a Pe®agitto live in a state of health withott a husband, let her 
kindred, Q}wnunicating with the women who, take care of 
marriages, jo what seems good to themselves and the ‘women 
touching 1atters of this ind and if they are in want of chil- 
dren, even for the sake ar children 33 nd Jet an exact 
sufficiency of children be considered, according to law, a male 
and a female. When it is agreed that an offspring is the 
progeny of the adopters,’ but there is a need of a decision, as 
to which of the parents thé child ought to follow,* if a female 
slave shall ave had connexion with a slave, or with a free- 
bern person, or with a freed-man, let the offspring be the pro- 
perty of the master of the female slav ἃ; and if a free-born 
woman shall have had intercourse with a slave, let the off- 
spring belong to the master of the slave. Hf a slave becomes 
pregnant by her master, or a mistress by her slave, and this 
becomes apparent, let the women® send the offspring of the 
woman, together with, the father, into another country; but 
let the guardians of tie law (send away) the offspring of the 
man together with its mother. > 

[11.] 7To have a neglect of parents neither a god nor a man, 
si filios non paucos habent’atque dissentiunt, senectutis mutuo curandie 
gratia, divortio facto, ald conjnginm incante’’ What Plato meant to 
say, I must leave fur others to explain. 

' Ficinus alone has, whafethe sanse requires here, “ virum—~”’ 
2 Here again Ficinus supplies, what is wanting for the sense, “ vidua—” 
9 Ficinus adds here—“ ducant nubdantve,” but Ast understands τοῦτο 


ποιούντῳν, which he explains by “‘ * mulicrem viro nubere jubenjo.” [am 
quite in the dark. 

4 From the version of Ficus, “qui sibi cos vendicant,” Stephens, 
who is followed by Ast, was led to προσποιουμένων --- “ of those who lay 
claim to it ”—Taylor translates “ the begettgrs ’—But that would be in 
Greek πεποιηκότων, Winckelmann would Tread either ἀποποιουμένων 
or ὀποιομένῳν --- 

5. Ficinus, followed by Taylor, inserts “sic agatus ""-- 

6 i. 4. those, who have the care of marriages. 

7 Winckelmann, in the Preface to the Phedrus in tité Grialick Zurich 
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who has any mind, would ever advise any one. ! And it is 
necessary. to consider that a prelude of this kind would be 
relating to the ministering to the gods,' having been properly 
regulated touching the honours and dishonours shown to pa- 
rents. Now laws have becnof old laid down relating tq@he 
gods amongst all men in a two-fold manner. For sceing 
clearly*some of the god? we honour them ; but of othérs we 
place statues as resemblances ; which? while we are honour- 
ing, although not erdued with life, we do not vainly." yragthe 
that the goils, who are endued with life, feel ar. Gat good- 
will on this account, and gratitude towards us. J¢2t not then 
any one, whose father or mother, or tie fathers or inothers of 
these, lic in his house, like a deposit, worn down with old 
age, ever conceive that while he has such a possession ® at his 
hearth and in his house, there will be ever a statue more power- 
ful,® if only the possessor ministers to it in a proper manner.‘ 

Clin. What is the propriety which you say exists ? 

Athen. I will tell you. Yor things of this kind, friends, it 
is fit to hear. ᾿ 

Clin. Only mention it, 

Athen. We say that Cidipus, having been dishonoured by 
his children, imprecated upon them what evcry one celebrates 
in hymns,® %as having come to pass and being heard? by the 


edition, has supplied here what he conccives to be omissions, by the aid 
of a fragment of Pempelus the Pythagorean, in Stobens Tit. 77, p. 460, 

1! Such is the literal version of the unintglligible Greek. Ficinus, 
followed by Taylor, has changed the terms of this proposition-—“ Sed 
quod de cultu deorum ignorare“non opartet, id recte dictum ad honorandos 
parentes prommium erit,” as if he had found in his MS. φρονῆσαι δὲ 
χρὴ τὸ περὶ θεῶν θεραπείας ὀρθῶς συντεταγμένον τοῦτο δὴ προοίμιον 
ἂν γενόμενον εἰς τὰς THe γεννησάντων τιμάς τε καὶ ἀτιμίας. 

3. By these are meant the Sun and Moon. 

3 Instead of οὖς, which is unintelligible, I have translated as if the 
Greek were de, similar to ‘‘eas”’ in Ficiuus. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were οὐ κενῶς, not éxeitvouc— 

5 I have adopted κτῆμα, which the Bipout editor elicited from οἴκημα 
in Ald., in licu of which five MSS. ofier ἵδρυμα, evidently a various read- 
ing for ἄγαλμα, both of which are found shortly afte: wards, 

4 Ast incorrectly explains κύριον by “his own’’—See a little below. 

7 I have omitted ὀρθῶς, plainly an explanation of κατὰ τρόπον, although 
it seems to be defended by tne subsequent ὀρθότητα. 

* On these imprecations of Qidipus see Valckenaer on Eurip, Phoen. 67. 

*—* Here again Plato has chosen to put the cart before the horse 
For the progres mnst have been heard by the guds before they were 
brought to past . 
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gods. Amyntor too is said to have cursed in anger his son 
Phoonix,! awd Theseus too Hippolytus,? and innumerable 
other, fathers innumerable other sons. From which it has 
become manifest that the gods hearken to parents (when pray- 
indy against their children. Tora parent is to his children, as 
no ong else is to other persons, when imprecating ἃς curse, 
most justly pernicious.3 Nor let any®one imagine, that for a 
deity to be hearkening to the prayers of a father and mother, 
wherPighgnoured pre-eminently by their children, is according 
to nature Aw when a parent is held in honour, and Jias be- 
come very joyous, and on this account is earnest in prayer and 
is calling Spon the gods for good things to his children, shall we 
not imagine that they equally hear and grant us (their req uests) ἢ 
For otherwise they would not be just distributors of what is 
good—an act, which we say becomes the gods the least of all. 

“Clin, Certainly. . 

Athen. Let us think then, as we observed a little before, that 
we could not possess a statue more honoured by the gods, than 
that of our father and grandfather, worn down by old age, and 
of mothers and grandmothers, possessing the same want of 
power ;4 which when any one*honours, the god is glad; for 
otherwise he would not hear them.® For the statues of our 
progenitors (still living)are wonderfully superior to those with- 
out life. For those, which are animated, do, when ministered 
to by us, pray for us op each occasion; but the very contrary 
when they are held by us in dishonour. But (the inanimate 
do) neither of these. So that he,swho behaves properly to 
his father and grandfather, and all persons of this, kind, would 
possess the most powerful of all statues, as régards his portion 
(of life) beloved by the gods. 3 

Clin. You speak most beautifully. 


' This was probably told in the Phoenix of Euripides, whd followed 
Womer in IA. i. 417. 

? See Eurip. Hipp. 89]. ; 

33 One MS. has βλαβερὸς, all the rest ἀραῖος--- Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, both, as I have translated, βλαβερὸς yap ἀραῖος--- Wainckelmann 
Proposes βαρὺς γὰρ ἀραῖος, comparing Soph. Trach. 1202. 

641 have translated as if the Greek were mut δύναμιν, bul, what the 
sense requires, ἀδυναμίαν, as suggested by Winckelmann. Pcmpelus 
however, quoted by Stubseus, has τὴν ἰδίαν δύναμιν, in lieu οἵ τὴν αὐτὴν 
δύναμω». » 

5 Ag there is nothing to which Αντῶν can be well referr/7:;one would 
prefer Acrwy, ‘ prayers.” 
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Athen. Every one therefore, who has any mind, fears 
and honours the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they 
have come to pass to many persons and at many times. ,Since 
then this is the ordinance of nature to good men, their aged 
progenitors will be a god-send, when living to the extreyfity 
of life, and young persons, when they depart,' be a soyrce of 
great regret; bnt to the bad, on the contrary,” very terrible. 
Let then every one, persuaded by these reasonings, honour his 
parents with all lawful honours. But if the voice of wdiudes 
like these lays hold of any deaf person,? for suelf {fould this 
law be properly laid down. If any one in this sfate takes a 
less care of his parents than is fitting, and does not’ pay them 
in all matters more attention than he does his sons, and all his 
offspring and himself, and is (not)‘ fulfilling their wishes, let 
the party suffering in this way lay an information, either him- 
self or by sending some one to three of the oldest guardians 
of the law, and likewise to three of the women, who have the 
care of marriages; and let these attend to the matter, and 
punish the offenders, if young men, with stripes and bonds, if 
they happen to be up to thirty years of age; and let women 
be punished with the same punishment, up to ten years more. 
But if they are beyond these years, and do not stand aloof from 
the same neglect of parents, but maltreat them in some way, 
Jet (persons) bring them before a court of justice, to one and 


each of the citizens,° who may be the oldest of all ; and if'a person. 


is cast, let the tribunal fix what he is to pay (in purse)or suffer 
(in person), and gonsider rothing of what a person can suffer 
(in person) or pay (in purse) as a thing not to be told. And 


' Instead of ἀπιόντες Winckelmann would read amdvrec, comparing 
Lys p. 215, B. ‘i 

* In lieu of εὖ Ficinus found in his MS, αὖ, as shown by his ‘“‘ contra—’’ 

3 I have translated as if the Greck were “ot κωφὴ, bul κωφὸν, similar 
to:“surdus”’ in Ficinug; unless it be said that Plato wrote κωφὴ κωφὰν, 
for κωφὺς means both “ deat’ and “ dumb.” 

‘ J have translated as if the Greck were, a 
πληρῶν y— é 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek—eic δικαστήριον εἰσαγόν- 
των αὐτοὺς tig Eva καὶ ἕκαστον τῶν wodtTwy—which I cannot under- 
stand, nor could Bekker;, who proposes to read ἑκατὸν, from which 
nothing appears to be gained; and still less from Ast’s method of explain- 
ing εἰς ἕνα καὶ ἕκαστον, as if it were ἐν évi καὶ ἑκάστῳ, which he renders 
“‘voram singulo quoque—’’ Winckelmann too is equally at a Ices; for 
. he wishes t@igad εἰς τὸ τῶν ἐκκρίτων δικαστῶν δικαστήριον εἰσαγόντων 
« αὐτοὺς καὶ διαξικαζέσθων τῶν πολιτῶν οἵτινες---- 1 am quite in the dark. 


ποπληρῶν μὴ y, not ἀπο- 
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if any one, who has been maltreated, is. unable to tell the 
tale, let him, evho has heard from free persons, lay an inform- 
ation before the rulers, or let him be considered a bad man, 
and byought to trial by any one who is willing, for a mis- 
ch done. And if aslave gives information, let him be made 
free; and if he is the slave, either of the maltreating or mal- 
eee) parties, let him be made free ®y the magistrate ; but 
if he is the slave of any other citizen, let the public (treasury) 
put d&-gahis value for his master; and let it be a care to the 
magistrates, that no one, in revenging himself, docs an, injury 
to a person-of this kind for giving the information. 

[12.] With respect to the cases, where one person docs ἃ 
mischief to another by means of poisons, such as are deadly 
have been already spoken of; but as regards other mischief, 
if any does an injury willingly and with malice prepense, by 
drink, or meat, or ointments, of these nothing has been stated 
as yet. For two kinds of poisonings 'according to the race 
of man! 2stop the statement.? For (the noisoning), of which 
we were just now clearly speaking, is doing an injury to 
bodies by bodies according to nature; but the other is that, 
which, by sorcerics and incantations and the so-called bindings,* 
persuades those, who dare to injure them,’ that they are able 
to do something of this kind; and others, that they are injured 
more than any thing by those, who are able to act the sorcerer. 
Now these matters, ang all relating to things of this kind, it is 
neither easy to know how they exist in nature, nor, if any one 
did know, to persuade others. But upon the minds of men, 
who lcok with suspicion on each other in things of this kind, 


1—1 Winckelmann, unable, like myself, to understand κατὰ τὸ τῶν ἀν- 
θρώπων οὖσαι γένος, proposes to read κακὰ---ποιοῦσαι--- ἰ. 6. “ doing 
mischiefs to the race of mans’ νυ 

22 Here again I am at aloss. For though Ast translates ἐπίσχουσι 
τὴν διάρρησιν “ inhibent expositionem,” yet I cannot see how such a re- 
sult could arise from the poisonings merely of two kinds. Ficinus omits 
the words entirely. ᾿ 

3 What the ancients undertood by “ bindings,” is perhaps similar to 
what would now be called ‘‘mesmerisms,” when a person is thrown 
into a state of torpor, and becomes spellbound. ‘fo this kind of 
quackery the earliest allusion is in Eumen. 322, ὕμνος ἐξ ᾿Εριννύων déa- 
μιος φρενῶν--- 

4 Fidinus, unable probably to understand αὐτοὺς, has omitted it. Tay- 
lor hag “others.” But Plato wrote, I suspect, either τὴν ἄνους, or 
τοὺς ὦ yonrovg—Winckelmann suggests ἐναντίους — Ἶ 
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it is not worth while to endeavour to make an attack,! if per- 
chance they see representations moulded in waxy either on the 
house-door, or where three cross-roads meet, or on the,tombs 
of their parents, and to exhort those, who have no clear 
notions about them, to hold all things of that kind chkédp. 
Dividing then the law relating to poisonings into two parts, 
2according as anerson \nay attempt to use poisons in one way 
or the other,’ let us first beg, and exhort, and advise persons, 
that they ought not to attempt to do a thing of thissketu, nor 
to terrify the masses of mankind, frightened like efiidren ; nor, 
on the other hand, to compel the legislator and judge to cure 
mankind of such fears ;3 since, in the first place, ne who at- 
tempts to make use of poison, if he does not know what he is 
doing, both as regards the body, if he happens not to be skilled 
in medical science, and as regards on the other hand sorecries, 
unless he happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of miracles.3 
Let this law then be stated in words‘ respecting poisons. Te, 
who employs poison, not fur deadly injury >to a person him- 
sell, or to the folks belonging to that man,® but °for an iajury 
of another kind, or deadly ® to cattle and hives of bees, if he 
happens to be a physician, and is condemned for poisoning 


ΕἼ have translated, both for the syntax and sense, as if the Greek were 
ἐπιθεῖναι, not πείθειν. 5 

*—2 The woids between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and by 
Taylor after him. ‘ 

3 There is evidently a lacuna here. 

41 have translated as if the Greck were λεγέσθω δὴ ἐν λόγοις ὅδε νό- 
proc, not δὴ λόγος Bde, where Xéyoe is omitted by Ficinus, as being, no 
doubt, unintelligible. 

§—5 The words between the numerals I hardly understand ; nor could, 
I think, Ficinus. At least he has omitted them. and so after him has 
Taylor. The difficulty lics in ἐκείνου, placed after αὐτοῦ, whether the 
twu pronouns be applied to the samey persgp or not. Coinarius applies 
it.to the same. Moreover ἀνθρώπων is strangely used here for avépa- 
πόδων, or ἄλλων, opposed to αὐτοῦ : from whence one would be led to 
read ἐν οἴκῳ for ἐκείνου. 

5.--. Stephens was the first to objet. to εἴτ᾽ ἄλλῃ βλάβῃ εἴτ᾽ οὖν θανα- 
σίμῳ, thus introduced after ἐπὶ βλάβῳ μὴ θανασίμῳ: He would there- 
fore expunge εἴτ᾽ ἄλλῳ βλάβῃ, as an interpolation. But εἴτ᾽ ody could 
not stand here or any where withont εἴτε in a corresponding clause. I 

J < u Ld . »Ἄ ’ 
suspect that Plato wrote ἐπὶ ἄλλῃ βλάβῃ. explained by ἤγουν θανασίμῳ : 
for when ἡγοῦ» was corrupted into εἰτ᾽ ovr, the exe would of course be 
altered into eve. Fjcinus scems, as remarked by Ast, to have found in 
his MS. εἴ pugAAy BAGBY ἢ θανασίμῳ. For his version is “sive etiam 
ut aliter quam Thurte bestiis noceat.” 
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: 
let him be punished with death; but if he is unskilled (in 
medicine), les the tribunal fix what he must suffer (in per- 
son) or pay (in purse). But if any one by bindings-down, 
or allurements, or certain incantations, or any of such like pi- , 
soBipgs whatever, appears to be like a person doing an injury, if 
he is a diviner, or an interpreter of miracles, let him be put to 
death.® But if any one is accused of poisoning, without being 
a diviner, let the same thing take place to him likewise. For 
respe®ing, him, let the tribunal fix what it seems good to 
them he olight to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse). ,What- 
ever injugy one person docs to another by fraud or force, if it 
be a great®one, let him pay a greater fine ; but a smaller one, 
if it be small; and in all cases let a party pay as much as he 
may on each occasion have done an injury, until he shall have 
remedied the mischief done. ‘In each case of wrong-doing, 
Ict each person pay the penalty that follows it, for the sake of 
bringing him to his senses ; ' and let one, who in thoughtlessness 
has done wrong, and by making use Οἱ ἃ persuasion foreign to his 
nature, through his youth or some such thing, (pay) a lighter 
(finc), but another one a heavier, through his own thought- 
lessness, or his non-mastery over pleasure and pain, from the 
fears of cowardice,” or certain desires, or envyings, or angers, 
that have become difficult to cure ; and let him suffer a punish- 
ment, not for having done wrong-— for what has been born, 
neer will be unborn®—but for the sake of this, that in after- 
time both the culprit and those, who 500 hin under the sentence 
of the law, may either hate injustige entirely, or that a great 
portion of a calamity of this kind may cease. For the sake of 
all which, it is meet for the laws to look to all these mattérs, 
nor, like a bad archer, to take aini, for tht sake of the magni- 


'—! The words betwecn the numerals are omitied by Taylor. 
7 Stephens and Ast, objecting to ἐν φόβοις δειλίας, wished to read, the 
former ἐν φόβοις ἢ δειλίαις, the latter ἢ deAig— But ay one MS. has 
ta , 


δεινως, perhaps Plato wrote évepéBorc δουλούμενος --- “ enslaved by fear.” 
Winckelmann suggests ἐν φόβοις δειλοῖς, referring to p. 870, C. 

_ 4i— With this sentiment, Οὐ yap τὸ γεγονὸς ἔστιν ἀγένητόν wore—which 
is a dramatic fragment, Ast compares Soph. Yrach. 743, τὸ γὰρ Φανθὲν 
τίς dy δύναιτ᾽ ἂν ἀγένητον mouiy— and Horace, “neque Daflinget in- 
fectumyue reddet, Quod fugiens seme] hora vexit,” ayd the other passage8 
quoted by Gatdker in Misc. Adv. Posth. p. 756. . 
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tude of the punishment in cach case, and the proper desert 
viewed as a whole! The same ought the judga.to do, and to 
be the minister to the legislator, whenever a law puts upon 
him to fix what the party tried ought to suffer (in person) or 
pay (in purse) ; and, like a painter, he ought to sketch outthe 
acts, in conformity with the description of them ; 3; which must 
be done at present bytus, Megillus and Clinias, in the most 
beautiful and best ananner ; and we must state what fines, its 
they are called, are to take place for all acts done by, fared ind 
violence, in Gyder that the gods, and the sons-of gods, may 
permit us to lay down laws. 

[13. 1 If any one is insane, let him not be seer! openly ἢ in 
“the city, but let the relations of cach person watch over them at 
home, in the best. manner they know of; or let them pay a 
fine, he with property of the Jar gest valuation a hundred 
drachms, if he is negligent in the case of a person, whether a 
slave or a free-man; he of the next valuation, four out of five 
parts of a mina; he of the third, three parts of a mina; and 
he of the fourth, four parts. Many indeed are mad in various 
ways. Some, of whom we have just spoken, through disease ; 
others, through the vicious nature and nurture to boot of 
passion ; for being excited by a trifling enmity, they send forth 
aloud voice and speak blasphemously against each other. 
But nothing of this kind ought to take place at any time, or 
by any means, ina state under good laws.? Let then there be 
this one (law) relating to all on the subject of evil-speaking. 
Let no one speak evil ef another. But when one person 
has 3in some discourses3 a dispute with another, let him give 
to ‘and receive instruction, from the person disputing, and 
those who are present, and abstain entirely from evil-speak- 
ing. ‘For from uttering prayers and curses against each 
other, and bringing through disgraceful. names the language 
of women upon each ° other,! in the first place from words, 


a Such seems to be the meaning hire of παντελῶς, which is omitted 
entirely by Ficinus. Ό 
51 have adopted εὐνόμῳ for εὐνόμων, as suggested by Stephens, who 
refers to xii. p. 950, Ὁ... to which he was led by finding ‘‘ bonis legibus 
instituta” in Ficinus, follotved tacitly by Taylor. 
— In lieu of ἔν τισι λόγοις Winckelmann suggests ἐν πρᾳέσι λόγοις, 
Setorsing to p. 888, A., but Baiter ἔν τισι συλλόγοις--- 
— Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has thus shadped all between the 
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which are a light thing, hatred and grievous enmitiys are pro- 

duced in deel. For by gratifying anger, δὶ ἤπια most un- 

lovely, the speaker gorges passion with an eythfeyst, and just 

aggmueh as he was once rendered mild: by pduedtion, to such 

an extent does he again make his soul savage, and, living in 

morosgness, becomes like a wild beast, and receives from pas- 

sion a bitter delight. And under th@se feelings all are fre- 
quently wont to go out of the way to utter something ridicu- 
luus abor:t their opponents; to which there is no one who 
at®ustoms himself, but who fails ina seriousness of manner, par- 
tially of*entirely, or destroys of highmindedness many a part. 
On this adcount therefore, let no one ever speak any word of 
this kind in a temple, or ‘at, public sacrifices,! or at public 
games, or in the market-place, or a court of justice, or at any 
common meeting. But let the inagistrate, who is the president 
at such places, punish without damage to himself the individual 
(so speaking) ; ?or never let him enter the lists for the prizes of 
good conduct, as being one who pays no aftention ‘to the laws, 
nor performs what is enjoined by the legislator.? And if any 
one in other places begins abuse.or uses it in seli-defence, and 
does not keep himself from language of this kind, let any more 
elderiy person, who meets him, in defence of the law restrain 
with blows those, who 4act kindly towards anger, another ill ;* 
or let’them be held amenable to the fine ordained. We say too 
at present, that he, who ‘is entangled with abuso,‘ is not able 
to make use of it without seeking to say what raises a laugh; 


numerals—* eum enim 5101 invicem yerbis turpibus maledicunt, mulie- 
bres habentur—” 

'_1! Philoctetes is said by Sophocles, in v. 8—If, to have interrupted 
the rites of sacrifice δυσφημίαις Bowy, ἰύζων. Gompare likewise El. 630, 
Οὐκ οὖν ἐάσεις οὐδ ὑπ᾽ εὐφήμου βοῆς Ovoai pe ; 

*—4 Ficinus is here unutally grolix— quod si non fecerit, quasi 16- 
gum proditor praceptorumque Icgislatoris spietor, nunquam ad publici 
cujusquam muneris certamen, quasi gle virtule certaturus, aseendat.”” 

33 ‘The Greek is τοὺς θυμῷ, ἑδέρῳ κακῷ. prrogpovoupévoug: where 
φιλοφρονουμένους is strangely used for χαριζομένους, and ἑτέρῳ κακῷ 
applied to λοιδορίᾳ. Ficinus Has ‘ira, alieuo malo, concitati,”’ dissatistied, 
it would seem, with φιλοφρονουμένους. Winckelmann proposes Ovpy, 
ὥσπερ θηρίῳ κακῷ ---ἴὶ should prefer θυμῴ, ἀγρίῳ κακῷ καὶ ἀφίλῳ, 

ἠριουμένους--- Cousin with Grou refers κακῷ ὄντι to πληγαῖς--- 

‘—4 Stephens was the first to find fault with λοιδορίαις συμπλεκόμενος, 
and: to euggest that συμπλέκεσθαι might mean “ velitari,” for he had per- 
haps*, faint recollection of the passage in Festus quoted by Ast—‘‘ Veli- 
tatio dicta-est ultro citroque probrorum objectio, ab txemplo gvClitaris 
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and this is what we abuse ourselves, when it takes place 
through anger. But what then? 'Shall we admit the pro- 
pensity of comic writers to say what raises a Jaugh against 
persons, if without any feeling of anger they attempt in thyir 
comedies to say any thing of ‘this kind against the citizens ?! 
Or shall we mako a twofold division into the playful and not ? 
and that it may-be lawfiil for any one in fun to say what is 
lauchable, if without anger, about any one; but that it be got 
lawful for any one, as we said before, when on the stretcli? and 
with any angry feeling? This then must by no means ho Pit 
off; but let us lay down by a Jaw for whom it may }-2 lawful, 
or not. Let it then be not lawful for any composer of co- 
medics, or of any iambics or melodies of the Muses, either by 
words or caricatures, to make any citizen a butt in comedy, 
cither in anger or without anger. And if any one disobeys 
(this Jaw), let the umpires at the contests expel him utterly 
from the country on the very same day, or be fined three mina, 
sacred to the god to whom the contest belongs. But let it be 
lawful for the others, towhom it has been stated above that there 
is a permission, to do so to each other without anger and in 
sport; but let it not be allowed in seriousness and in anger. 
And let the inquiry into this matter be committed to him, who 
has the care of the whole education of the young. And what- 
ever he shall select, let it be lawful for the composer to”bring 
it betore the public ; but whatever he, rejects, let not the au- 
thor show it to any one, nor let him be found to have taught 
it to any other person, either a slave or free-man ; or let him 
be considered as a vicious character, and disobedient to the 
laws. 

{14.] But he is a‘person deserving of pity, not when he is 
hungry or suffers a thing of this kind, but when temperate, 
or possessing some. (other) virtuc;? or a part of it, he has in 


pugre ;” and hence λοιδορίαις συμχλεκόμενος would signify “ fighting 
with abuse,”’ as Thersites doubtless did, une he was stopt by Ulysses— an 
idea that would have been borne out to the letter, had Plato written— 
ζητεῖν, θερσίτης ὧν--- 

—! Ficinus is here rather wide of the Greek—‘ Comicorumne satyr- 
orumque sales et ridiculosa convicia, quibus adversus cives utuntur, si 
absque ira sic mordeant, admittemus.” 

2 Τὰ heu of ξυντετιχγμένῳ, Heusde was the first to suggest, what Stal- 
baum takes to himself, ξυντεταμένῳ, got from "" concitato” in Ficirtus. 
3 Ficjpus alone has “ virtute alia,” as if his MS. read rev’ ἄλλην ἀρετὴν. 
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addition a certain calamity.! I[Ience it would bea thing of 
wonder, shoukd a person, who is such, be so entirely neglected, 
as to arrive at extreme poverty, whether a slave or a tree-man, 
ina polity and a city which is regulated even moderately. 
ΟΝ ghis account it would be safe for the legislator to lay down 
for sugh persons a law of this kind. Let there be no beggar 
in the state. But if any one attemp& to dora thing of’ this 
kind, by collecting food by prayers ? which cannot be satisfied,” 
let th® Market-Stewards expel him from the market-place, and 
βαρ -Stewards from the city, and the Rural-Stewards send 
him frotthe rest of the country, over the land on the borders, 
in order that the land may become altogether pure from an 
animal of such a kind. ‘ 

If a male or a female slave injures the property of persons 
ever so little, the injured party himself not being a joint-cause, 
through inexperience or any other event of an intemperate kind, 
let the owner of the party, who has done the mischief, either 
remedy the mischief in not a deficient manner, or hand over 
the injuring party himself. But if the owner (of the slave) 
brings an accusation by saying that the charge has been made 
by the common trick of the parties injuring and injured, with 
the view of depriving him of' his slave, let him bring against 
the person, who pretends to have been injured, an action for 
fraudulent practices; and if the party is convicted, let him re- 
ceive double the value gf the slave, at which the tribunal may 
have fixed it ; but if he is himself defeated, let him remedy the 
mischief and give up the slave. Anel if a beast of burden, or 
a horse, or a dog, or any other animal, injures the property of 
neighbours, let 4(the owner of the animal)3’in like manner 
pay for the mischief done. : 

If a person is unwilling to be ἃ witness, let the party, who 
wants him, cite him ;4 and afte? being cited, 516 him meet the 


’ After “calamity ” Taylor insertsfwhat is neither in the Greek, nor in 
the Latin of Ficinus —“ But this carfnot be said universally of any one, 
who falls into such like misfortfnes.” 

*—? Such is Taylor’s translation of “‘inexplebilibus” in V'icinus; a 
meaning that ἀνηνύτοις can scarcely bear, 

3! Ficinus, whom Taylor tacitly follows, has alone, what the sense 
Tequires, ** animalis dominus—” 

* This would be said in England “ to serve him with a subpana.”’ 

55 Ficinus, followed for the most part by ‘Taylor tacitly, has—'‘ cita- 
tusque tempore idoneo adsit ut testimonium, prout sciverft, afferat.”’ 
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party at the trial ; and if he knows the facts, andis willing to give 
evidence, let him give it.6 Butif he says that he kaows nothing, 
let him swear, by the three deities, Zeus, Apollo, and Themis, 
that he knows nothing, and be dismissed from the trial; and 
lect him, who, when cited to give evidence, does not attgfd,! 
be held amenable for the mischief according tolaw. If any one 
cause a juryman to statid up as a witness, let him not, while 
giving cvidence, give his vote upon the case. Let a free 
woman be allowed to bear witness, end appear as courscl, if 
she is nore than forty years of age, and to obtain by lot a triak if 
she is unmarried ; but if her husband is living, let_} 4 be al- 
lowed to be a witness only. Let a male and femald slave, and 
a boy,? be allowed to be a witness in the case of murder, and 
to act as counsel, if they can produce trust-worthy bail that they 
will remain up to the trial, should they be accused of bearing 
false witness. Let either of the litigants bring a charge against 
the whole or part of the cvidence, if he asserts that some 
have borne false witness before the trial is decided; and let 
the magistrates preserve in writing the accusations put under 
the seal of both, and bring them forward for the purpose of 
deciding upon the false testimony. If any one shall be twice 
convicted of having borne false witness, Ict the law no longer 
compel him to bear witness again; but if thrice, let him not 
be allowed ever to bear witness again. And if he dares, after 
having been caught thrice, to bear witness, let any one who is 
willing, inform against him before a magistrate ; and let the 
magistrate deliver him tma tribunal, and if he is convicted, let 
him be punished with death. Of whomsoever, that havé 
seemed to have borne false witness in a cause, and by so do- 
ing to have gained the suit for the plaintiff, the evidence shall 
be detected, if more than half of such testimony is condemned, 
let the verdict obtained by such cviuence be sct aside, and let 
there be a question of doubt. and a trial, whether the cause 
had been decided or not by such evidence; and according as 
the decision may be on either sidq let the final result of the 
previous trials be determined by this decision. 

While however there are many things of beauty in the life 


' The technical word in Greek was ἀπαντᾷν, “to meet,’ as shown by 
Demosthenes in various places, quoted by Ast, ἕ 

3. This boy would appear strange, did we not know that youths up to 
eighteen years of age were called ‘‘ boys” at Athens. 
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of man, to the majority of them there stick, as it were naturally, 
evil fates, whach stain and defile them. -And yet, as there 18 
justice amongst men, how is not that beautiful, which renders 
al] huqnan affairs mild? And this being beautiful, how would 
it ᾷ be beautiful in us to take the side of a party in ἃ cause ὃ 
But ‘gn these notions being of such a kind a certain malicious- 
ness brings a calumny,' by putting %forward art under an 
honourable name, which says forsooth that the first thing is 
acerfin stratagem in causes, and that it is able to pain a 


: 2 by litigating, and taking a part in causes,? whether 
what Mg have been done respecting each suit is just or not; 
and that ofthis art, and of the speeches resulting from it, there 
is a gift, if a person will give money in return. This therefore, 
whether it is an art, or an artless skill? and practice, it is par- 
ticularly necessary that it should not exist in our state ; but, 
as the legislator * requests (the people) to be persuaded by him, 
and not to say what is contrary to justice,’ © be sent about its 
business to some other country. © To those then, who are 
persuaded, silence (is sufficient) ;® but for the unpersuaded let 
this be the voice of the law. If any one is thought to be en- 
deavouring to turn the power of justice, which is in the souls 
of the judges, to a contrary direction, and out of season 7 to 


'_! The Greek is ταῦτα οὖν τοιαῦτα ὄντα διαβολή τις κακὴ---- But as 

. .ο . « . ~ ~ 
all’calumny is bad, and as there is nothing to govern ταῦτα--- τοιαῦτα, 
Cornarius proposed to read gcaxoi, adopted by Stephens, Since however 


. ει 
one MS. offers διαβάλλη, and another διαβάλλη, I have, with the Zurich 
editors, accepted διαβάλλει, and altered κακὴ into κακία, where Quelli 
would read «den, and Winckelmann, δικανικὴ--- 

*—2 Such, I presume, is the meaning of τῷ re δικάσασθαι καὶ ξυνδι- 
κεῖν : which Ficinus either did not understand, orelse he found something 
very different in his MS. For his version is ‘quo agenda et dicenda, 
sive honesta, sive turpis sit cyusa, syperare facile quis possit, victoresque 
facere, quibus ipsa rationibus suis favet.” ‘lhe ‘art however to which 
Plato alludes here is evidently that gf the Sophist, who boasted that he 
“could make the worse appear the ipitor reason.” : 

a “ quotes opportunely Gorg. p. 464, E. § 45, and Phedr. p. 
9, E. 

‘—‘ Here again the version of Ficinus, followed in part by Taylor, 
has.something different from the Greek, ‘ legum verita conditorem, mhil 
adversus leges proferat.”” 5 

5—5 Ficinus differs again from the Greck, “ et alio profecta, vires suas 
ostendat.” ® 

5-- 5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

"—T Instead of πολυδικεῖν, which is not, I believe, to’ be found else- 

2x 
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toss back and fro? a matter of this kind,! or to side with it, let 
any one who is willing, indict him for the perversion οἵ a suit, 
or siding with a wrong one; and let the trial come on.in the 
court for select jurymen ; and if he is convicted, let the coyrt 
decide whether he seems to have done a deed of this éind 
through a love of money or contention ; and if through,a love 
of contention, let the cotirt decide for what length of time such 
@ person is not to obtain by lot a suit, or to side in a suit with 
any one; byt if through avarice, let him, if he is a strfinger, 
departefrom the city, and never return to it again, or πη: 
ished with death; but let a citizen be put to death fpe‘his love 
of money, which, has been honoured by him in hee way ; 
but if a person is convicted of having done so twice through 
a love of contention, let him be put to death. 


- BOOK XII. 


[1.1 ?{¥ an ambassador or a herald by telling falsehoods 
performs improperly an embassy from one state to another, or 
when sent doesnot report the embassy on which he is sent, 
as it isin reality ; or again, on the other hand, is clearly bring- 
ing back not correctly from enemies or friends what ‘he has 
heard as an ambassador or herald,? lef indictments be drawn 
up against these persons,*for having, contrary to law, acted 
with impiety towards the messages and mandates of Hermes 
and Zeus; %and let there be a fine as to what he is to suffer 
(in person) or pay (in purge).3 


where, I have translated as if the Greek were παλινδικεῖν, where there is 
a play on δικεῖν, “to throw,” and δίκη, “42 suit,” as in Aristoph, Ach. 
376, Tév τ᾽ αὖ γερόνξων olda τὰς ψυχὰς, ὅτι Οὐδὲν βλέπουσ' ἐς ἄλλο 
πλὴν ψῆφον δικεῖν ; for so 1 corgicted in Pref. Ττοιά. p. XXvili., and 
should diave compared Archesiratan, quoted by Athenwus vii. p. 305, E., 
Εἰώθαφι Sovdiv ψήφους αἴθωνι λογισμῷ. 

1 Stephens would omit, with Ficmus, Τῶν τοιούτων. Ast refers those 
words to τις. He should have read rt τῶν τοιούτων, as I have translated. 

2—¥ Gach is the literal yersion of the Greek. Ficinus, fullowed for the 
most part by Taylor, has “Si legatus aut preco falsa, que sibi commissa 
sumfghunciaverit, dicendave tacuerit, vel rursus ab hostibus amicisve re- 
Gast, que ab illis aecepit, aliter quam acceperit, retulisse reperiatur.” 

“#8 Ficinns has more fully “ et judices pro magnitudine rei, quid pati 

dareve ipsuin vportet, si damnatus fuerit, statuant.” 
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The stealing of moncy is an ungentlemanlike act, but scizing 
by violence*is a shameless one. “But of the sons of Zeus not 
one '*has ever carried on either of those pursuits by fraud or 
Serce with impunity. Let no one thertfore, acting impro- 
pesly, be deceived and persuaded at all? by poets or certain 
mythologists, and think that, if he makes use of fraud or force, 
he does nothing disgraceful, but only what the gods themselves 
are doing. For this is neither true nor becoming. But who- 

alver does a thing of this kind contrary to laws is neither a 
σάλον a son of the gods. But this it is fitting for the legis- 
lator ratver than all pects to know. He therefore, who is per- 
suaded by our discourse, is happy, and may 86 be happy through 
the whole of time ; but let him, who is unpersuaded, be re- 
strained 4 subsequently by some such law as this. If any one 
steals what is public property, whether great or small, he has 
need of the same punishment; for he who steals a trifle, steals 
with the same desire, but with less power. But he, who re- 
moves any thing of greater value, and dbes not put it down 
again, is wholly unjust. ‘The law however deems it just to 
punish the one with a less punishment than the other, not on 
account of the greatness of the theft, but through one of them 
being perhaps curable, but the other incurable. If any one 
convicts before a tribunal a slave or a stranger of stealing any 
public property, let sentence be passed on him as to what he 
ought to suffer (in peason), 5 or what fine he ought to pay,” as 
if he were, from what is likely, curable; but 1 ἃ citizen, who 
has been brought up, as_ he will fave been brought up, is 

caught committing a theft upon, or doing violence to, his 
country, whether taken in the faet or not, it is meet to pun- 
ish him with death, as being nearly incurable. 


' Ast very opportunely quotes” from Horace? speaking of Mercury, 
“Callidum, quicquid placuit, jocoso cpyndere furto.”” But { do not remem- 
ber where it stated that he did not prac ‘tise his art with impunity, 

? Thave translated as if the Greck’ were μηδαμῶς ὑπό τε, not μηδ᾽ nas 
ὑπὸ---- where I cannot understand ἄλλως, nor could Ficinus ; who has “ 

fabulosis αἰὲν hominibus,” as if he wished to read, or found in his Μ 8. 
μηδ' ὑπ’ ἄλλων τινων μυθολόγω»--- 

* Instead of ὥς τις, one MS. has 6 ὃς τι, frdin which the Zurich editors 
have elicited, what I have adupted, ὅς τις-- similar to “ qui” in Vicinus. 
4 In lieu of payéc@w,Stephens would read κατεχέσθω, from “ arccbitur”’ 

in Ficinus: But Ast, more correctly, ἐνεχέσθω---- 
5 ‘The words between the numerals are omitted by Fitinus ; for the let- 
ὡς sf τινα ζημίαν ἀποτίνειν, made ap one line of the Codex Archetypus. 
2 2 
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[2.] For the sake of foreign expeditions much consultation 
and many laws are properly instituted. ‘The gteatest of all 
things, however, is for no one, either male or female, tobe at 
any time without a ruler, nor the soul of any one, either seg. 
ously engaged or in sport, to be ever accustomed to do any titng 
alone itself by itself; byt that in all time of war and incall of 
peace, to look perpetually to a ruler, and, following him, to live 
and be governed by him in the smallest things; as for instanoe, 
to stand, when he commands, and to march and to engage in 
gymnastics, and to wash himself, and to take food, and, soft 
up at night, to mount guard and to convey orders; od in the 
midst even of dang2rs, neither to pursue nor to give way to any 
one, withont the orders of the rulers ; and in one word, to teach 
the soul by habit to do nothing apart from the rest, nor to 
think of, or know it at all; but that the life of all men should, as 
much as possible, be in all things collected (into one), and in 
common. For nothing is, or will ever be, superior to, and 
better, and more fuli of art than this, for the purposes of safety 
and victory in war. And in peace, too, men must from their 
childhood be practised in ruling over others, and being ruled 
by others; but anarchy must be expelled from the whole 
life of all men, and 'of wild beasts under man.! All dancings 
moreover (it is meet) to celebrate with a view to the best 
nodes of warfare, and to practise a complete facility in using 
the body and arms for the sake of the same objects, and an 
endurance in food and drink, and of cold weather and the con- 
trary, and a hard bed, and, what is the greatest of all, the not 
destroying the powers of the head and feet through the cover- 
ing of strange clothing, and by relaxing? the gencration and 
growth of our natural caps and shoes. For these extremities, 
when preserved, possess the greatest power of the whole 
body; but the contrary, when ina contrary state ; and one 
(the feet) is the most subserviént.to the whole body; but the 
other (the head) has the greatest power, through possessing 
naturally all its dominant senses. ‘And this praise of a war- 
liké life, it is meet, it seems to me, for young men to hear : 
but the laws are these~ Let the party serve in a campaign, 
who is on the list, or has been ordered through a certain quota. 

πὶ This, I confeys, I scarcely understand. 

* T have trangjated as if the Greek were ἀπολύοντας, not ἀπολλύντας. 


3 By a natural cap is meant the hair, and by a natural shoe, the hard- 
ened flesh. 
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But if any one through cowardice deserts his post, with- 
out a dismissal from the army-leaders, let an indictment for 
desertion lie before the war-officers, when they return from 
mp; and let those, who have served, try each of the parties, 
thegheavy-armed foot and the cavalry severally, and all the other 
arms,of the service each of the parties in a similar manner ; 
and let the heavy-armed bring (th® defaukers) before the 
hgavy-armed, and the cavalry before the cavalry, and each of 
the dther aris in like manner to those of their comrades. If 
“taszgne is convicted, let it be not in his power to-be a candidate 
for the*xbole prize of good conduct ; ! or to indict another party 
for not sérving in a campaign,’ or to be ap accuser on these 
matters ; and besides this, let a court of justice decide what he 
is to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse). After this, when 
the trials for desertions have been decided, let the commanders 
of each arm of the service form an assembly; and Iet the 
party, who wishes it, have amongst his own clans a trial re- 
lating to the prizes for good conduct ; bug let him not produce 
any testimony touching a former war, nor the confirmation of 
his assertions by witnesses, but only of the campaign, which 
had taken place at that time ; and “let the crown of victory 
to cach be that of a bough ;? and let this person, after writing 
out an inscription, hang it up in the temple of whatever 
war-frod he likes, as a witness through the whole of life, of the 
decision relating to the prize of good conduct; and so of the 
second and third prizes likewise. But if any one goes out 
during a campaign, but returns home before his time, without 
the commanding officers having sent him away, let there be 
indictments against such persons for leaving the ranks before 
the same parties as those in the case® of non-service; and 
against the parties convicted, let punishments be imposed, such 
as have been laid down’ befote. Now it is requisite for every 
man, when bringing every kind of law-suit against a person, to 
have a fear of bringing a falsefpunishment,? either willingly or 

'—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

2? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ corona ex 
frondibus arburis perpetuo virentis conserta®’ as if his MS. omitted τὸν 
νικητήριον, and had ἀειζώου after θάλλον. Taylor’s translation is “let 
ἃ crown of olive too be the reward of the military chagnpion.”” From which 


I have been led to conceive that éAatvov has dropt out after @¢\Aou— 
3 Winckelmann, perceiving that there was nothing to answer to μήτε 
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unwillingly, to the best of his power. For Justice is said to 
be a modest ! virgin, and 315 said to be so really.?« Now False- 
hood is naturally an object of blame to Modesty and Justice. 
Respecting other matters then it is requisite to take care Ὡς 
to err against Justice; but pre-eminently so, in the gase 
of throwing away arms in war; lest perchance a person by 
making a mistake abou the throwing away of arms from 
a necessity, places such acts on the score of a reproach, and 
brings lawsuits unjustly against a person not desefving 
them. Indeéd it is by no means easy to define one O%side” 
other of these points. It is necessary however for ἂν to 
endeavour to define somehow in part. Employing then a 
fable, let us say, that had Patroclus been carried to his tent 
without arms, and was still alive, is has befallen numberless per- 
sons, and those former arms, which, as the poct says,’ (Il. 3. 
84,) were given as a wedding present to Peleus by the gods on 
his marriage with Thetis, had Ilector possessed, would it have 
been lawful for such bad men, as were at that time, to re- 
proach the son of Mencetius, for throwing away his arms ? 
Still further, 4(could such persons be reproached, )4 who, by be- 
ing thrown down from precipices, have lost their arms, or (have 
fallen) into the sca ®during storms, or® °in level places, when a 


τιμωρίαν, proposed to read κατηγορίαν μήτε μαρτυρίαν--- So too Ficinus 
has *‘ supplicum mulctamve,” unless it be said that he has here, as clsc- 
where, translated one Greek word by two Latin. 

' In lieu of αἰδοῦς Stephens suggested αἰδοίην which he got from “ pu- 
dica” in Ficinus, and παρθένος---Δίκη---αἰδοίη in Hesiod ’Epy. 256. 
Winckelmann would read—aidoty Διὸς Δέκη, answering to παρθένος ἐστὶ 
Δίκη Διὸς in Hesiod.” But since it would matter nothing to the argument, 
whether Δίκη was, or was not, a Virgin, Pluto wrote, I suspect, παράθρο- 
νος yap Αἰδοῦς Aixy—for we find in the next sentence Ψεῦδος δὲ Αἰδοῖ 
καὶ Δίκῃ νεμεσητὺν--- On the confusipn befgveen παράθρονος and παρ- 
θένος see my note on Assch. Eun. 227, 

2! As ὄντως εἴρητᾶι never are, because they could not be, so joined, 
Plato wrete, no doubt, πάντως εὖ eifyrat, " wholly well said—” 

43 Ficinus has “ ct arma, que a diis, ut poeta dicit, in dotem Thetidi 
data fuerant, ab Hectore rapta fuissent,” a®if his MS. omitted πρότερα 
ἐκεῖνα, and read εἷλεν for εἶχεν. 

4.4 I have adopted, what Ficinus alone has preserved, absolutely 
necessary for the sense, “ erintne vituperandi—”’ 

5—5 I have translated, as if the Greek were χειμώνων ὄντων ἢ), not ἢ 
χειμώνων--- ‘ 

66 The Greck is ἐν τόποις ὑποδεξαμένης--- where Ast would read 
ἐν τρόποις, Orellitty κότοις, and Winckelmann ἐν στρόβοις. I have trans- 
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great flow of water has suddenly received δ΄ them—and! num- 
berless things of this kind one might chaunt, when consoling 
(persans), and beautifying an act bad (in itself), and easy to be 
apuseg ? It is necessary, however, to the utmost of our power, 
to djvide the greater and the most grievous evil from the con- 
trary., Now in abuse, the very abundance of such appellations 
possess nearly a certain division. Fd a person would not be 
justly called in all cases a thrower away of a shield, but the 
loser*of them. For he, who is deprived (of his arms) by a 
Tesaanable display of force, and he, who throws them will- 
ingly atagy, would not he equally, a thrower away of a shield ; 
but there*is a difference’wholly and entirely. Let then this 
be held as spoken by a law. 1} any one, being overtaken by 
the enemy, and having arms, does not turn round and defend 
himself, but voluntarily drops them, or throws them away, 
catching at a base life, united to 2a soulless cowardice,? rather 
than at an honourable death, united to manliness, against such 
a loss of arms thrown away, let there be jystice done; but let 
the judge neglect to consider the loss mentioned above. For 
it is requisite always to punish the coward, in order that he 
may become better; but not the unfortunate. For in this 
there is no advantage. 3 But what punishment will be suited 
to him, who gives up such a power of defensive weapons to 
a contrary purpose? ὁ ΕῸΣ it is not possible to do, in the case 
of a man, the contrary fo what they say a god did, by changing 


lated as if it were originally ἐν τόποις ἀφέδοις δεξαμένης --- for ἄπεδον, 
found in Thucyd. vii. 78, χωρίον ἄπεδον, is explamed in Greek Lexicous 
by ἰσόπεδα, ὁμαλά : while it is chiefly in level grdunds that a sudden 
rush of waters, when it overtakes an atmy, is sure to carry off soldiers, 
unless they throw away their arins. ; 

‘In heu of ἢ, Stephens gw that the sense requires καὶ, as I have 
translated. , 5 

22 The Greek is μετὰ τάχους, which is perfectly absurd. Porson 
was the first to point out, in Mise, Man. Critic. p. 266, that Photius in 
Kaen, has preserved a portion of thé original reading, μετὰ κάκης--- while 
Winckelmann was the first @o see that in pera Taxove lies hid per’ 
ἐὐεχόν = and that Plato wrote per’ ἀψύχου κάκης, as I have trans- 
ated. 

3—8 Such is the literal version of the Gredk. Ficinus has “sed que- 
ham abjectioniy armorum damnato et a virili fortitudine degencranti 
pena congrua erit?’? One would prefer τὸν ἐναντίον, ‘the enemy—” 

‘— Licinus, whom Taylor follows almost to the letter, swerves here 
from t!s Greek, which I have closely translated, in his version, ‘‘ pre- 
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Czneus of Thessaly from a woman into the nature of a man.‘ 
1¥or to the man, who throws away his shield, tke sex would, 
after a manner, be the most becoming of all, which is the con- 
trary to that sex, which, by the being changed from 9 mgn 
into ἃ woman, would become a punishment to such a pergon.! 
But now, what? is the nearest to these, in order that g per- 
son, for the sake of a Ide of life, may through the remainder 
of life run no risk, out live as long as possible, as being, a 
coward and coupled to reproaches, for such let this be thé law. 
The man, whois convicted of having disgracefully throw: 
his weapons of war, let neither the g general of an army¢“ior any 
other military officer, ever employ as a soldier, nof put him 
into the ranks at all ; otherwise Ict the party, who is the auditor 
of his accounts and doings, set’ him to rights thus.3 If the 
person who has put the coward into the ranks, belongs to the 
highest property-census, (let him pay) a thousand drachms 34 if 
to the second, five min; if tothe third, three; and if to the 
fourth, one mina. ,And let him, who has been convicted (of 
throwing away his arms), pay, in addition to his being ex- 
cluded from manly dangers, through his own individual 
nature, a thousand drachms, if he belongs to the highest 
census; and five mine, if to the second; three, if to the 
third; and one mina, in like manner as the preceding, if to 
the fourth. 

[3.1 With respect to the auditing‘ of gccounts, what would be 
for us the fitting discourse, when some of the magistrates are 
chosen by the chanceof a let for a year, and others for many years 


sertim cum impossibile sit homini in contrarium commutari, ut Ceneum 
Thessalum ferunt divinaquadam vi in naturam viri ex femiha commu- 
tatum.” The god alluded to is Neptune, as we learn from the Scholiast 
and Hyginus, Fab. xiv., quoted by Ast; who should have adopted Ste- 
phens’ q in lieu of his ewn ὧν, for ὧξ-ὦ 

t_! Here again Taylor has followed the abridged translation of Ficinus, 
Ν abjectori enim armorum contrariu , Maxime conveniret, ut in mulierem 
ex viro translatus sic puniatur.”’ 

? 1 have adopted Ast’s G, τι for ὅτι--- Atid so too Sydenham. 

3 Photius in Εὐθύναι quotes—rovrove κατευθύνειν abrovc—where 
lies hid οὕτως. as I have translated. 

4 i.e. 10 mine. 

5 After τετάρτου the ee has μέρους, which is evidently an interpo- 
lation. 

6 I have adopted εὐθυνῶν, which Ficinus found i in his MS. for εὐθύνων, 
as shown by his version—“ repetendis—rationibus—” 
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and from aselection ? For of such accounts who will be a suflici- 
ent Auditor? ! For should any one of the persons in office say or 
doany thing not straightforward, when bent down by the weight 
hig duties, or by the want of power, witfi respect to the dig- 
nity of his office, it (would be) by no means easy to find a ruler, 
supeyor to (other) rulers in virtue ;! still we must endeavour 
to discover some god-like Auditors. Por the case is this. ‘There 
aye many occasions for dissolving a polity, as of a ship, ?or any 
aninfal ;3 506 which while we say there are blocks, and under- 
‘Joings, and fibres, and ropes,’ we call the nature one, yet dis- 
persed“) many parts by many names. But this is an occasion 
by no me&ns the smallest, for the preservation of a polity and 
its dissolution and falling away. For if those, who audit the 
accounts of the magistrates, are better than the magistrates, 
and this takes place with justice not to be blamed,‘ and in a 
blameless manner, the whole country and state thus flourishes 
and is happy. But if that, which relates to the audit of the 
magistrates, takes place in a different manner, then the justice, 


11 Ficinus, whom ‘Taylor follows to the letter, has “ Quis enim suffi- 
ciens repetundarum judex crit, si quis magistratus, rerum pondcre pres- 
sus, dixerit feceritve suo aliquid indignum principatu? Ditticile inventu 
hoc est. Nam cum delccti magistratus virtute alios anteccllant, quo 
pacto preestantiorem eis inveniemus?” where not only are sentences 
transposed, but many words omitted; and ‘“‘feceritve” added; from 
which Cornarius elicited ἢ πράξῳ, wanting in every other MS. 

42 This introduction »f an animal seems very strange here, as if an 
animal were, like a form of government or a vessel, made by man. Un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote νεὼς εὐζώστου τινος, not νεὼς ἢ 
ζώου τινος, for he gocs on to mention the parts of a well-joined vessel. 

34 The Greek is at present ode ἐντόνους τε͵ καὶ ὑποζώματα καὶ 
νεύρων ἐπιτόνους. 1 have translated ag, if it were originally—ae λέγοντες 
ὄνους re καὶ ὑποζώματα Kai νεῦρα εἶναι ἐπιτόνους re—for by ὄνους is 
Meant what we call the “blocks” through which the ropes run, or a 
windlass, as it would seem -from Ijustathius on IA. A. p. 862 = 807, and 
the Schol. on Thucyd. vii. 25, ὄνος ἐστὶ μηχάνη᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἄκρων τῶν ἀκατίων 
πηγνυμένη, ἀφ᾽ ἧς περιβάλλοντες βρόχους τοὺς σταυροὺς ῥαδίως ἐκ τοῦ 

υθοῦ ἀνέσπων. With regard to Ἰντόνους, that word is never’ found in 
the sense of a rope; only τόνους and émerévovg—both of which however 
would not be used here: and@with respect to νεύρων ἐπιτόνους, Cornarius 
was the first to read νεῦρα καὶ ἐπιτόνους, for he doubtless refmembered 
the passage in the Timeus, p. 84, E., rove ze ἐπιτόνους καὶ τὰ ξυνεχῆ 
νεῦρα---- By νεῦρα are probably meant ropes made of the tendons of ani- 
mals twisted like the so-called cat-gut. ; 

* Winckelmann would expunge ἀμέμπτῳ : Orellt read ἀμιάντῳ, refer- 
ring to p. 777, Ε. Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “ ut nemo jure con- 
queri possit.”” What Plato wrote, others, I hope, will discover. 
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which binds together all political affairs into one, being dis- 
solved, the whole government is torn apart, one portion from 
another, and !no longer inclining to the same point,’ .they 
cause the city from*being one to become many, and, filling j 
with sedition, destroy it quickly. On this account then ig 1s 
requisite for the Auditors to be objects of admiration for,their 
virtue. Let us then devisté by some method that their production 
shall be of this kind. Let the whole city come together each 
year, after the turn of the sun from the summer to the winter, 
to a sacred greve, common to the Sun and Apollo,? 3 withethe* 
view of exhibiting to the god? three men, which eacb“person 
shall judge to be the best of all except himself, and not less 
than fifty years.of age ; and of those voted in preference by 
the greatest number of persons, let them make a selection up 
to the half, if they are an even number ; but if they are odd, 
let them take away the one, who had the fewest votes, and 
leave the half, and make a decision by the number of votes ; but 
it to some the votes are equal, 4and they make the half’ number 
more,‘ let them take away the surplus, after rejecting on account 
of the youth ; but selecting the others, let them give their votes 
again, until three with unequal votes are obtained.’ But if for all 
or for two the votes are equal, then, committing the affair to good 
fate and fortune, let them select the victor by a lot, and let them 
crown him, and the second, and the third, with a bough ;" and 
after giving the prizes for excellence, gt (a crier) proclaim to 
all, that 7the city of the Magnesians having again obtained 
© 

'—! The words beiwWeen the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. For he 
could perhaps make nothing out of νέαι οὖσαι, corrected by Stephens 
into νεύουσαι, but into refvovsar by Winckelmann. 

? This is the only place L remember, where the Sun and Apollo are 
considered different deities. Ρ ε 

3_,3 ἰπυμβ, followed by Taylor, has simply ‘ electuri ’— 

44 These words, I confess, | canxot understand. Ficinus has “¢ dimi- 
diumque*numerum auxerint ’—whigh is equally unintelligible. Taylor 
translates—“ and the half of these is more than three”?’— 

5 In lieu of λειφθῶσιν Stepheus proposed to read ληφθῶσιν, similar to 
“ obtineant ”’ in Ficinus, and so the best MS., followed by Ast and Stal- 
baum. The Zurich editors prefer λειφθῶσιν--- But in the whole of this 
passage I must acknowledge myself to be quite in the dark. 

6 Here, as before in § 2, Ficinus renders θάλλῳ by “ ex semper 
virentis arboris frondis conteata—” , 

τ τ In the original there seems to lic hid the following pentastich, Ἡ 
κατὰ θεὺν τυχούδα Μαγνήτων πόλις Ywrnpiag, θεῖσ᾽ ἣν κατ᾽ ἀρχαῖον 
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safety from a god, shows before the Sun three of her best 
men, and offrs them up, according to the old law, as ἃ 
comman first-fruit to Apollo and the Sun, for as long a time 
asgthey follow their judgment.?’ Let these in the first year 
mark out twelve Auditors '(and do so)! until each has reached 
his seventy-fifth year; and afterwards, let three be always 
added every year. Let these, dividing the magisterial offices 
into twelve parts, freely? examine them, by making use of all 
kinds %f touchstones ; and let them reside, as long as they are 
Auditors, in the grove sacred to the Sun and Apalfo, in which 
they weze elected. And, let each, judging of some matters 
privately, and of others in common with each other, exhibit 

, the rulers before the state; and putting, what they have writ- 
ten respecting each office in the market-place, lect it be stated 
what the parties are to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse) ac- 
cording to the decision of the Auditors. And whichever of 
the magistrates shall not admit that he has been judged of 
with justice, let him bring the Auditors to the select jury- 
men; and if he escapes from the Auditors’ decision, let him, 
if he will, bring a charge against the Auditors themselves ; 
and if he is convicted, let him, if the punishment fixed by the 
Auditors against asy one is death, simply die, as necessity re- 
quires ; but of the other fines, of which it is possible to pay 
the double, let him pay the double. 

It is now meet to hear what the honours? of these Auditors 
are to be, and after what manner. Let the first seats in all 
public meetings be given to those, avho, while they live, are 
deemed by the whole state worthy of the prizes for good con- 
duct; and further, in the case of sacrifices, and holy embassies 

° 


νόμον Τρεῖς τοὺς ἀρίστους ἄνδρας, ἀκροθινιον Kady τ᾽ ᾿Απόλλωνος καλόν 
θ' ὃν "Ἡλίου, ὍὍσονπερ ἀκολοψθῶσι τῇ δίκῃ χρόνον, where, however, cor- 
rect Greek would require a dative after ἀκροθίνιον, 5 shown by ἀκροθίνια 
Λοξίᾳ in Phanniss, 210. - As regards the last clause, all the words after 
“Sun ” are tacitly omitted by ‘l'aylorg Ficinus has—“ quatenus jydicium 
secuturi sunt—” But the business of the Auditors was to follow nut the 
Judgment of any one, but justid@ alone. Hence [ suspect that Plato wrote 
hot κρίσει, but dixy The two words are confounded in MSS. elsewhere. 

ἐπεὶ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, supplies “ idque facient—” 

® Instead of ἐλευθέραις, the two best MSS. réad ἐλευθέροις, which leads 
distinctly to ἐλευθέρως. . 
_ * [have adopted τιμὰς, as suggested by Ast, in liey of εὐθύνας, which 
is here unintelligible. On the other hand, Ast quotes opportunelf τῶν 
ἄλλων τῶν δοθεισῶν τιμῶν, found at the end of this sectton. 
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amongst the Greeks in common, and of holy rites, in which 
there is a communion on other grounds,’ let them send from 
amongst these the chiefs of each holy embassy ; and let, these 
alone of those in the state be adorned with a crown of pane 
and let all of them be priests of Apollo and the Sun; ang let 
one be the high priest for the year, who is adjudged tq have 
been the first amongst the pricsts ?in that year ;? and write 
up his name every year, in order that it may become the mga- 
sure of the period of time, as long as the city is inhdoited. 
And when they die, let the laying out of the corpse, and thé 
carrying it out, and their graves, be different from those of the 
other citizens ; and Iet (every one)? wear his whole iobe white, 
and let no one,be without weeping and lamentation; and let 
there be also (one) choir of fifteen girls, and another of as many 
boys, and let each stand round the bier, and sing in turn praises 
on the priests, as it were a set hymn, and celebrate their happy 
state in an ode the whole day long; and on the morning (fol- 
lowing), let a hundred young men, amongst those engaged in 
gymnastic exercises, and whom the relations of the deceased 
shall have sclected,4 carry the bier to the sepulchre. And 
first. let the unmarried young men precede (the bier), each 
having put on a warrior’s dress, the horsemen with their 
horses, and the heavy-armed foot-soldiers with their shields, 
and the rest after a similar manner ; and let the boys around 
the bier go before and sing the natignal hymn, and let the 
girls follow behind, and such of the women as happen to be 
freed from child-bearing; and after them let the priests and 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were ἑτέρως, not ἑτέρῳ, although I 
confess I do not understund what Plato meant to say here; nor could, 1 
think, Ficinus; who has omitted the clause καὶ ὅσων ἂν ἑτέρῳ κοινωνῶσιν 
igpwy—and so after him has Taylor. | 

2—?* Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “in superiori anno.” But 
how ἐκείνῳ came here in lieu of πεξυσίνῳ I am unable to explain. 

3 So Taylor, as if he wished to regd πάντα for πᾶσαν--- Plato wrote, I 
suspect, πάντας πᾶσαν--- For πᾶς is thus repeated perpetually. 

* So Ficinus, and after him Taylor. Bat from his “ delegerint” it is 
difficult to elicit what he found in his MS. It was certainly not ἂν--- 
ἐπόψωνπαι--- for there is no such Greek aor. 1, mid. as ὠψάμην : and 
incorrectly did Stephens suggest, and Ast and Stalbaum adopt, ἐπόψωνται 
to avoid the solecism in ἂν---ἐπόψονται. Equally at a loss was Buttman, 
who in Gr. Gr, T. ij. p. 201, suggests ἐπιόψωνται, a word perfectly un- 
knowfi in Greek. Perhaps Plato wrote ole ἀν---ἐπιτρέψωνται, i. e. ‘upon 
whom the relatitns of the deceased may have imposed the duty.” 
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priestesses follow, as to a pure tomb, although they are repelled 
from other témbs, if at least the Pythian priestess gives her 
vote se and on this side; and let the place of deposit for them 
be built under ghe earth, a long vault composed ' of ‘stones 
veryevaluable, and without old age to the best of their power,! 
and bgving couches, made of stones, lying by each other; 
where having placed the man, who I&s become blessed,? and 
raising a mound in a circle, they shall plant a grove of trees 
around, except at one limb, in order that the burial-place may 
have an enlargement, *such that there may be no deficiency 
in a mound for those to be placed there in all time ;? and they 
shall make yearly contests in music and gymnastics and horse- 
manship. Such are the honours to be paid to those, 4 who have 
escaped (the reversal) of their auditorship.* But if any one 
of these, confiding too much in his having been tried, should 
exhibit ὅ (4 depraved)*> human nature, by becoming depraved 
after his trial, let the law ordain that any one, who is willing, 
may indict him; and let the trial take place at a tribunal, 
in some such manner as this. First let the guardians of the 
laws belong to this tribunal. Next Sof these very persons 


'—! The Greek is λίθων προτίμων καὶ ἀγήρων εἰς δύναμιν. But Julius 
Pollux ix. 49, and Suidas in VaAiéa, offer λίθων πολυτίμων ; which has 
led me to suggest ἐριτίμων : for Suidas in Ai@og has—ot δὲ “ABapor— 
λίθων τὰς ἐριτίμους ἀποφέρεσθαι ἠξίουν. Morcover as ἀγήρων εἰς δύ- 
rapy is here perfectly urgntelligible, Hemsterhuis on Pollux, p. 1039, 
was led to consider those words as an interpolation. But since words are 
not introduced thus without some reason, it4s probable, that they are either 
ἃ corruption of some others, or, what is mbre likely, misplaced ; for they 
might follow τὸν μακάριον γεγονότα Gévrec—where they perhaps dropt 
out, as forming one line of the Codex Archetypus. 

? On this custom of calling a deceased person*by the name of blessed, 
see Blomfield on Asch. Pers. 639. 

7—3 The words between ghe numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who is 
thus followed by Taylor—* that the sepulchre mby be always enlarged, 
when it is requisite.” , 

‘—4 Such is, as Ficinus saw corregtly, what the sense requires; This is 
evident from his version, adopted almost to the letter by ‘l'aylor, “ hee 
preemia illis reddantur, quorufi de relatis rationibus judicia damnata non 
sunt.” But such is not the meaning of τοῖς τὰς εὐθύνας διαφυγοῦσιν--- 
What Plato wrote, I must leave for better scholars to discover. 

5—5 1 have translated as if κακὴν had rok out before κακὸς--- 

66 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, αὐτῶν 
τούτων vi ζῶντες : where Ast would read αὐτῶν rev εὐθύνων ξῶντες--- 
But tha‘ is equally obscure. Ficinus has “ accusati ipsius college,” aa if 
he had jound in his MS. τοῦ ἐν αἰτίᾳ ὄντος αὐτοῦ οἱ συξῶντες--- 
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the living ;® and morcover lct the tribunal be composed of 
the select jJurymen. And let him, who lays tle indictment, 
put on the record against the party, whom he is indicting, the 
charge, averring that this or that person is anworthysof she 
prize fur good conduct and of his office. And if the defewdant 
is cast, let him be deprived of his office, and sepulchre, and 
the other honours graried to him; but if the accuser does not 
obtain a fifth part of the votes, let him pay, if his proparty 
is of the highest valuation, twelve mine ; eight, if of the second ; 

if of the third, six; and if of the four th, two. 

[4. Respecting the so-called decision of Rhadamanthus, 
in judicial matteys, it is indeed worthy of admirition. For 
he saw that the men of that time distinctly believed that there 
were gods, and reasonably so; because at that time the ma- 
jority were the descendants of gods, of whom he was himself 
one, at least as the story gocs. Ue appears, therefore, to have 
thought that he ought to commit (nothing)! to any man as a 
judge, but to godss from whence causes were decided by him 
simply and quickly. Jor by tendering an oath to the dispu- 
tants upon each matter in dispute, he was freed from them 
with rapidity and safety. Tut since at present, as we have 
stated, some portion of mankind think that the gods do not ex- 
ist at all: ; and others conceive that they take no care of us; 
while the opinion of the greatest and worst part is, that, by 
receiving trifling sacrifices and abundance? of flatter y, they 
will conjointly deprive persons of considerable property, and 
free them from harm oa many occasions,? the art of Rha- 
damanthus in lawsuits would no longer be suited to men of the 
present time. For since the opinions of men respecting the 
gods have undergofe a change, it is necessary for laws to be 
changed likewise. In the allotment of causes therefore, it is meet 
for those who, possessing a minil, lay down laws, to take away 
the oaths of either of the opposing parties, and for the party, 
who has obtained by lot ἃ triak against any one, to write down 


Ὁ I have translated, as if οὐδὲν had droft out between oddevi and δια- 
voobpevoc. 

* [ have retained πολλὰς, which Bekker, followed by Stalbaum, has 
inconsiderately omitted with two indifferent MSS. 

3 Such seems fo be the meaning of κατὰ πολλὰ--- I suspect however 
that Plato wrote καὶ αἰκάλην, “ according to their flattery.” The word 
αἰκάλη Stephens found in a MS. Greek lexicon explained by ἀπατη. 
Ficinus omits all after χρήματα, aud so does ‘Taylor. 
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ths accusations, but to swear no oath; and for the defendant in 
like manner®to write down his denial, and to hand it over to 
the rulers without an oath. |For it is surely a terrible thing 
te know well that, while many lawsuits are occurring in the 
statg, almost one half of the parties have perjured themsclves,! 
by haying been easily mixed up with cach other at joint-feasts 
2and through other intercourse and p#ivate joint-producings of 
eqch one.? Let it therefore be laid down as a law that he, who 
is abOut to act the juryman, shall take an oath ag a juryman ; 
and that he, who appoints for the commonweal the magistrates 
by oaths, or by the bringing of votes, 3must bring them from 
sacred pliees and do something of this kind j3 and on the other 
hand, that the judge of choirs and all kinds of music, and the 
presidents over, and the umpires at, the gymnastic and eques- 
trian contests, and in all matters which, according to the opinion 
of men, do not bring a gain to the party forswearing himself, 
(shall take an oath ;) ‘but in those, that seem to be plainly a 
great profit to the party, who makes a denial or takes an oath, 
let all, who bring a charge against each other, be judged by 
lawsuits without any oaths. And generally in a lawsuit let 


11 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has rather 
strangely, what Taylor has adopted, ‘* Nam si jurandi licentia cuique da- 
bitur,eubi plura quotidie ad judices deferuntur, omnes pene perjuri 
erunt.” ᾿ 

3_? Such is the literaleversion of the Greek, συνονσίαις re καὶ ἰδιω- 
τικαῖς συγγενήσεσιν ἑκάστων : where Ast explains συγγενήσεσιν by 
συνουσίαις, thus introducing a needless guutolugy. Moreover γένησις 
always means elsewhere “a producing,” or “ production,”” Opportunely 
then does the best MS. offer συντονήσεσιν, from ,which it is easy to 
elicit συμπονήσεσιν, “ joint-labourings ;,’ but as the idea of an act, done 
jointly by more persons than one, requires the’mention of such persons 
taken jointly, not individually, itis evident that for ἑκάστων the train of 
thought leads here to δικασφὼν : yhile the antithesis required by (dwre- 
καῖς plainly shows that δημοσίαις has dropt out after συνουσίαις ; and 
thus the sense will be ‘ by other {ntercourse, and joint-labourings of 
jurymen of a public and private bind,’’ where, by the figure Ghiaymus, 
ἰδιωτικαῖς belongs to συνουσίαις, and δημοσίαις to συμπονήσεσι. 

3... The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With regard to the expression τὰς ἀρχὰς ἀφ᾽ ἱερῶν 
φέρειν, Ast explains it by saying that the pebbles used in voting were 
taken to a temple, as stated in vi. p. 753, C. § 2, and afterwards brought 
from thence with the odour of sanctity about them. 

‘—¢ }"icinus, followed almost to the letter by Tayfor, has thus abridged 
all betw zen the numerals, “in quibus autem utilitatem, ex perjurio ali- 
quis assequitur, ea sine jurejurando judicentur.” 
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not the presidents permit a person while speaking to take 
an oath, for the sake of making his assertion credible, or to 
imprecate curses on himself and race, or to employ unseemly 
entreaties or the piteous tones of a woman, but let the part 
proceed ever with good words in teaching ‘and learning! what 
is just; and if not, let the magistrate, as if the party were 
speaking out of-the recerd, bring him back to the arguinents 
that may happen to be relating to the business in hand. ? But 
let it be in the power of a stranger (when litigating) with a 
strangey, as at present, to receive from, if they are willing, 
and to tender to, each other oaths.2. For they will not grow 
old, *nor by hatching young ones? in the state, 4 wil} they fur- 
nish the power to others for the most part of such a brood to 
become the masters of the country. 

In the same manner let there be a decision respecting the 
allotment® of lawsuits against each other in all cases, where 
a free-man is not obedient to the state in matters, deserving 
neither stripes, nor bonds,.nor death. But as regards the non- 
attendance® at dancings, or processions, or other public acts of 
a showy kind, or sharing in public duties, such as take place 
for the sake of a sacrifice in peace, or a contribution in war, 
in all these let the first necessity be a remedy? for the damage 
done; but from such, as are disobedient, let a security be 
demanded by those, on whom the state and the law ‘toge- 
ther enjoin to demand it; ®and of sych, as are inattentive 


1! The words between thg numerals, evidently out of place here, are 
omitied in the best MS. Ficinus has elegantly, but not closely, “sed 
quod justum putaut mansuete doceant, et docentem audiant.” 

*—? Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has abridged the ori- 
ginal in his version, “‘ ptregrinis autem inter se litigantibus, quemad- 
Modum nune, si velint, yurare liceat.”’ 

*--* The metaphorical word ἐννεοττεύοντερ is omitted by Ficinus and 
Taylor; who should Rave remembered ἐπιθυμίας---ννεοττευμένας in 
Rep. ix. p. 573, E. § 3, quoted by Asst. 

4— Figinus, followed to the letterby Taylor, has strangely represented 
this passage in his version, ‘‘ non est formidantlum, ne alios corrumpant.” 

5 Such, I presume, is the meaning of λήξεως. But the reading is here 
uncertain. For two MSS. offer λέξεως : while Ficinus, followed by Taylor, 
has ‘‘ Eodem autem modo inter liberos homies exsecutio judicii fiat.” 

5 Ficinus has, what the sehse requires, “ siquis ad choreas—non venit ”’ 
—as if his MS. read τῶν ob φοιτήσεων, not τινῶν ---- 

7 [have adopted teary for ἰατὴν, as suggested by Ast. 

*—8 Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has strangely rendered— 
* exactoque tempore—” ᾿ 
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(to thé matter),® let there be a sale of the security, and let 
money (got from the sale) belong to the state. But if they 
are in, need of a greater fine, let each of the magistrates, after ' 
imposing a fitting fine on the disobedient, bring the partics 
befqge a court of justice, until they are willing to do what 
they are ordered. 

[5.] It is necessary moreover to conault about what it is meet 
to do for a state, which does not make money, except by what! 
arise? from the land, and does not import any thing,” 5touching 
the going abroad of its own people out of the country, gnd the 
reception of foreigners from other parts.3 On these points the 
legislator eught to give advice by first pensupding to the utinost 
of his power. The intermixture indeed of states with states 
naturally causes a mixture of all kinds of manners, through 
strangers making with strangers innovations 4 with each other;! 
which thing would bring an injury the greatest of all to those, 
who have a good polity through good laws. But, to the 
greater number of states, as being by nq means under good 
laws, it makes no difference for the citizens® to be contaminated 
by receiving foreigners, and for the citizens® to revel in other 
states, when a person is desirous of going abroad in any way 
or at any time, whether he is young, or rather advanced in 
years. But, on the other hand, for these never to receive 
others, and never themselves to travel elsewhere, is not at all 
suitable ; and it wouldappear to be a behaviour rustic and 
rude to the rest of mankind, who would make use of harsh 
names, such as the so-called stranger*expellings,’ and manners 
self-willed and morose, as they would seem to be. Now to 

Ὁ [ have translated as if the Greek were πλὴν rob—not πλὴν τὸν--- 

? I have supplied τι, which seems to have dropt out after ἐμπορεύηται, 
unless it he said that ἐμπορεύεσθαι means “ to be a foreign merchant —” 

%—# Ficinus, followed par‘dy by Taylor, has—‘ peque peregrinationibus 
vacat, neque peregrinos aliunde suscipiat—”’ . ᾿ 

44 As ἀλλήλοις is evidently supeffluous, Ficinus has “ plurima inno- 
vare—”’ either because his MS. rea@ pada πολλὰς, or he wished to read 
so from conjecture. I should, prefer ἄλλῳ ἄλλους, i. 6. “some in one 
way, and others in another.”” “See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p- 135. 

δ, 6. Winckelmann has correctly suggested ἀστοῖς for αὐτοῖς, and he 
should have read likewise ἀστοὺς for adrod¢—jn *. What Ficinus found in 
his MS. it is impossible to ascertain; for he has abridged the passage in 
his version, adopted by Taylor—* si tam sencs quam juvenes pro arbitrio 
et alio peregrinatur et aliunde peregrinos suscipiant.” ᾿ 

7 In ξενηλασίαις is an allusion to a Spartan custom, Ast refers to 
Protag. p. 342, C. § 80, and ie Lycurg. p. 56, C- 

Pe 
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appear to be good; or not good, to others, it is meet never to 
consider a thing of small importance. For the multitude ! do 
‘not, as far as they happen to fail in the substance of virtue, 
fail so far in their judgment of others, who are vicioys apd 
useless,' but there is even in the bad a something divine agq fe- 
licitous in hitting the mark, so that very many even of the very 
bad distinguish. very well, both by their words and thdughts, 
the better sort of men and the worse. And hence the ex- 
hortation to many states is correct, to set some value 6n the 
good opinion’ of the multitude. For it is a thing the most 
correct and of the greatest consequence for a man trply good 
to hunt in this way after a life of fair repute; forswithout it, 
he will by no means become the perfect man. And truly be- 
coming would it be for the city, settled in Crete, to render it- 
self in the opinion of the rest of mankind the most beautiful 
and best. And there is every hope in all likelihood, should it con- 
duct itself according to reason, that in a little time? the Sun and 
the other gods will gee it amongst the states and countries, that 
are well-governed. In this way then it is meet to act, with regard 
to travelling into other countries and places, and the reception 
of foreigners. In the first place, let it not be lawful for a person 
less than forty years of age to go abroad at any time, or in any 
manner; and further still, for no person on a private account, but 
on a public one, let it be lawful for heralds or ambassadors, or 
certain holy inspectors (to go abroad). - But to be absent from 
the country during a war or a campaign, does not deserve to 
be called a going abroad, nor to be a part of such political 
doings. It is likewise requisite to send persons to the Py- 
thian Apollo, and the Olympian Jupiter, and likewise to Ne- 
mea and the Isthmus, to fake a share in the sacrifices and 
contests (sacred) to those gods ; and to send the most numer- 
‘ 


1—! Here again Fiéinus, followed by Taylor, has given merely an 
abridgment of the Greek in his f#ersion—‘ quamvis virtutes expertes 
sint, quittamen probi sint, qui improbi, judicant.” From which however 
it is easy to see that he found in his MS. of εἰσι πονηροὶ καὶ χρηστοὶ--- 
where χρηστοὶ is confirmed by four other’ MSS., while οἵ εἰσι has been 
corrupted into ὅσοι in two. 

® Bekker has adopted peg’ ὀλίγων from four MSS., similar to ‘cum 
paucis aliis civitatibus” in Ficinus. 

3 It seems strange, that after Plato had mentioned the names of the 
gods, who presided ver the Pythian and Olympian games, he should 
have omitted that of Neptune, who presided over the two others. Hence 
one would suspect that τῷ Ποσειδῶνι had dropt out after τῴ Ait cal— 
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ous, and such as are the most beautiful and the best in their 
power, whoemay cause the state to appear of fair repute in 
holy and peaceful mectings, by exhibiting its apparatus for 
ynown as the counter-part of what is requisite for war. And 
whgp they return home, they will teach the young, that the 
legal institutions of the rest of mankind relating to political 
affairs, are second to their own. | Bat on other grounds it is 
(not) meet to send out holy inspectors; but some such as 
thes& after obtaining permission of the guardians of the laws,! 
should any of the citizens be desirous to look at the affairs of 
the rest of mankind, let no law restrain. For a state, while 
unacquainted with good and wicked men, cannot by being un- 
sociable be sufficiently mild and perfect. ?Nor again, can it 
preserve its laws without taking them into consideration, but 
not only by morals.?, Tor amongst the multitude there are 
always some, not many, godlike men, every way worthy of 
being associated with, and who are produced in no respect the 
more in well-governed states than in thosg that are not so; in 
whose footsteps it is ever meet for him, who dwells in well- 
regulated states, to proceed, when on going out by sea or by 
land, he is seeking the party, who may be uncorrupted, so as to 
make some of the legal institutions, that have been laid down 
correctly, more firm, and to correct others, where there is any 
deficiency. For without such an inspection and search, a state 
will never continue pegfect ; 7not even if they inspect it badly.* 


‘1 The words between the numeralg are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. For they were cither wanting in his MS., or, what 
is more probable, he could not understand the Greek —@ewpodg δὲ ἄλλους 
ἐκπέμπειν χρεὼν τοιούσδε τινὰς τοὺς νομοφύλακας---ποῖ could Stephens ; 
from whose “‘ si οροτίοαϊ ” Ast was led to suggést—ei ypewv—but Winc- 
kelmann, whom I have followed, reads more correctly, οὐ χρεὼν, τοιούσδε 
δὲ τινας —while none havg seen that Plato wrote ἄλλως, not ἄλλους--- 
and so I have translated the whole passage. Stilbaum, after confessing 
the difficulty, says that if κἂν, ποὶ ἂν, were found in MSS., he would 
adopt it. But I cannot discover what is to be gained.by the change. 

24 Ficinus has ‘‘nec leges servare moribus et consuetudine solum, 
nisi etiam notitia legum prientur fiat :” which has led me to suggest 
that Plato wrote ἄνευ τοῦ μὴ μόνον γμώμῳ λαβεῖν αὐτοὺς, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἤθεσιν --- not ἄνευ τοῦ γμώμῳ λαβεῖν αὐτοὺς, ἀλλὰ μὴ μόνον ἤθεσιν--- 
For μὴ μόνον could scarcely thus follow ἀλχᾷ--- 

s— 3 The words between the numerals I cannot understand. Three 
MSS. ower ταύτην for αὐτὴν : from which nothing is gained. I could 
have understood οὐδ᾽ ἂν κακίστην τινα θεωρῶσιν, “not even if they in- 
Spect a very bad one,” in lieu of κακῶς ταύτην--- i 

2., ἃ 
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Clin. How, therefore, can both of these take place ? 

Athen. Thus. [6.] First let an inspector of this:kind be not 
more than fifty years of age; and further, let him be οὗ good 
repute for other matters and for war, if he is about to lay be; 
fore other cities a specimen of the guardians of the laws. δαὶ 
when he is more than sixty years of age, let him no longer be 
an inspector. And havingy made an inspection for as many years 
of the ten as he likes, let him return home and go to the as- 
sembly of those who inspect the laws. And let this (assembly) 
be composed ‘of old persons and young; and let it be held of 
necessity every day, from day-break until the sun rises; and 
let it be composed first of those priests, who have reeeived the 
prizes for good. conduct; next, ten of the guardians of the 
laws, 'who happen to be the seniors ;! and further still, the 
guardian of the whole education, both the new one, and those 
who have been released from the office. And let each of 
these go not alone, but with a young man from thirty to forty 
years of age, having taken as an ally the person agreeable to 
himself; and let there be a conference amongst them, and a 
conversation upon the laws of their own state, and on such 
matters as they shall have heard of, superior at all in any other 
quarter; and about objects ot learning to boot, such as may 
scem to be of use in this inquiry, and which, to those, who have 
learnt, will be more clear to be understood ;? but to those, who 
have not learnt, the points relating to laws would seem to be 
rather dark.3 And whatever the elders may select from these, 
let the younger learn with all attention; and if any one of 
those, who have been invited, seems to be an unworthy per- 
son, ἰοῦ the whole mecting blame the party who invited 
him. But let the whole‘ state watch over those of the young 
men, who are in good repute, ὃ looking at them, and observing 
them pre-eminently ; and let them hod in honour those, who 


fe 

11 In‘lieu of τοὺς ἀεὶ πρεσβεύοντας, where there is nothing to govern 
the accusative, Ast suggests of ἀεὶ πρεσβεύοντες, similar to ‘“ decem— 
seniores ” in Ficinus. 5 

2 In lieu of εὐαγέστερον γίγνεσθαι, which I cannot understand, I have 
translated, as if the Greek were εὐαγέστερα γιγνώσκεσθαι---- to which 1 
have been led by finding in Yicinus “ tacilius—intellecturi sint.” 

3 After φαίνεσθαι I have omitted καὶ ἀσαφῆ, evidently an explanation 
of σκοτωδέστερα. « 

ὁ Instead of ad\Any, Ficinus found in his MS. ὅλην, as shown by his “ tota.” 

5—§ ‘The words between the numerals Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits. 
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are in the right way,° but in dishonour more than the rest, if 
they turn owt worse than the majority. To this meeting let 
him, who has inspected the legal institutions amongst the rest 
φῇ mankind, go immediately on his arrival; and if he has dis- 
ectgred any persons possessing any rumour about the laying 
down.of any laws, or of education or bringing up, let him men- 
tion if, or if he has himself thought wpon any matters, let him 
communicate it to the whole assembly. But if he appears to 
hav returned in no respect either worse or better, let him be 
praised at leat for his very great readiness to go; byt if (he 
returns) much better, let him while living be greatly honoured, 
and wheis dead, let all the power of the parties in the assem- 
bly honour him with befitting honours. But.if he appears to 
have returned corrupted, although he pretends to be wise, let 
him associate with no one, either young or old. And if he is 
obedient to the magistrates, let him live in private; but if not, 
let him be put to death, 'at least if he be convicted in a court 
of justice of being 2 busy-body on the sulject of education and 
the laws.! But if none of the rulers bring him before a court 
of justice, when he deserves it, let a reproach be laid up against 
the rulers at the time of their undergoing a trial for the rewards 
for good conduct. Let him then, who goes abroad, go abroad 
in this manner, and being sach a person. But after him it is 
meet to receive kindly the person, who comes from abroad. 
Now there are four kjnds of foreigners of whom we ought to 
make mention. ‘The first is he, who comes ever in the sum- 
mer, and continues for the most part in his visits like birds 
of passage; and of these the majority flying, as it were, cle- 
verly? over the sea in the spring of the yeat,? wend their way 
to other cities, for the sake of making*money as merchants ; 
which persons it is meet for the magistrates, appointed for 
such purposes, to recei¥%e in the market-places, and ports, and 
public buildings outside the city, at the city ;4 taking care that 
, . 

'—l The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, although 
found in Ficinus, “ sin auten#contra magistratum voluntatem de disciplina 
legibusque civilibus disputare condemnatus in judicio fuerit—” 

? 1 have translated, as if the Greek were ἐντέχνως, not ἀτέχνως, For 
Most assuredly neither birds of passage, nbr persons in the pursuit of 
gain, fly from place to place “ artlessly.”* 

3. Although πετόμενοι---πέτονται might perhaps stand, yet I have trans- 
lated us.if the Greck were ἐπιτείνονται--- 

* Such és the literal version of the Greek, πρὸς ry’ πόλει : which Fi- 
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none of such foreigners make any innovation ; and distributing 
correctly to them the claims of justice, and having an inter- 
course with them for what is necessary, but as.little as possible. 
The second kind is he, who is in reality an inspector with hig 
eyes, and receives! with his cars such sights, as are presepted 
by the Muses. For every such person it is meet that lodgings 
should be fitted up near ¢he temples by the kindness of people 
towards strangers ; and it is meet for the priests and the sweep- 
ers of the temples to take carc? that, after they have staid ἃ mo- 
derate time, and have seen and heard (all), for thé sake of which 
they came, they take their departure, uninjured by doing or suf- 
fering any thing ; and let the priests be their judges, should any 
one of them do: gn injury to any one, or any one οἶδ do an in- 
jury to any one of them, to within fifty drachms. But if there 
be a greater charge laid against them, it is requisite that the 
trial in such cases be before the Market-Stewards. The third 
kind of foreigner it is meet to receive in a public manncr, 
when he arrives from another country on some public busi- 
ness. Him let the Generals, and the Hipparchs, and the 
Taxiarchs alone receive ; and let the care of such person 
rest with that one of the Prytanes, with whom alone any 
person, received as a stranger, takes up his abode. _ The 
fourth, should he come at any time, is a rarity; but ‘if. He 
should come, the counterpart of the Inspectors from’ us,‘ 
let him, first, be not less than fifty yearg of age; besides this, 
let him think it right to see something beautiful, and superior 
in its beauty to the thing#ia other cities, Sor to show something 
of the same kind to another city.5 Let then every such person 
come unbidden to the doors of the wealthy and wise, as being 
himself another of such a kind.® . And let him go to the house 
of the party, who is the guardian of the whole of education, trust- 
ε t 
cinus renders, “in ipsis suburbiis.’% But such could scarccly be the 
meaning here. Plato wrote, I suspects πρὸς τῷ ἐμπολῷ, “ for the purpose 
of traffic.” 
' I have adopted, with Stephens, the conjetture of Cormarius, δέχεται for 
ἔχεται. 
ἊΣ I have omitted, with Ficinus, ἐπιμελεῖσθαι καὶ, an evident explanation 
of Τημελεῖν, 
3. The sense evidently requires ἄλλος for ἄλλον, as I have translated. 
4 * ¥i ivinus alone inserts here “ hic ita recipietur,” adopted by Taylor. 
—> Winckelmann would read καὶ δεῖξαί τι κατὰ ταὐτὰ ae Ty πόλει. 
* i.e. both wealthy and wise. 
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ing that 'the reception of a stranger.by one of those, who have 
gained a vietory for virtue, will -be: sufficient for a stranger! 
of such a kind; and after.being ‘yvith'some of these, and teach- 
jog jn part, and learning in part,” let him go away honoured, 
as ἃ friend should be by friends, with gifts and becoming 
honours. According to these laws.it is mect to receive all 
strarers, both male and female, from another country, and to 
send out our own people, doing honour to Zeus, who presides 
ove® hospitality, nor to make an expulsion of foreigners by 
eatings and sacrifices, as 3the nurslings of tl Nile? do at 
present, nor yet by savage proclamations. : 

[7.] It a person, who makés himself a guarantee, make it 
in an explicit manner, by acknowledging the whole transaction 
in writing, before not less than three witnesses, where the 
guarantee is for a sum under a thousand drachms; but, if 
above a thousand, before not less than five. 4Ict the broker 
of a person, who sells any thing not justly, or is not trust- 
worthy, be a guarantee ;4 and let the broker, like the seller, 
be amenable to a lawsuit. : ; 

If a person wishes to search for his property in the pos- 
session of another party, let him, having previously sworn by 
the gods who preside over laws, that he expects to find (the 
property), scarch for it, either naked, or wearing a small cloak 

. 


'_! The Greek is ξένος τῷ τοιούτῳ ξενῶνι ryv—where Ast, unable to 
understand τὴν, would oMit it. But the difficulty rests rather in ἕένος --- 
ξενῶνι. 1 have therefore translated as if Plato had written ἕένισιν---ξένῳ, 
where ξένῳ is furnished by two MSS. Baiter suggests ξένος---ξένῳ ἢ--- 
and so does Grou. 

*Ficinus, followed by Taylor, inserts “que discenda docendaque putavit.”” 

3—3 Despite the assertion, καθάπερ ποιοῦσι νῦν, it is hard to believe 
that in the time of Plato the people in Egypt fed upon foreigners and 88- 
crificed them; while from, the poetical expression, θρέμματα Νείλου, one 
would suspect that Plato*obtained the knowledge of the fact from some 
drama, the argument of which wag similar to the Helena and Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Euripides. Ast however explains the passage.by saying, 
that ‘‘to expel foreigners from banquets and sacrifices is to prohibit them 
the use of such things.” Byt the dative βρώμασι could not be thus taken 
in the senseof the genitive ἀπὸ βρωμάτων. 

‘—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, where ὁ προπωλῶν means, 
in English, a “ broker,” i.e. the party who finds for the seller a purchaser. 
Ficinus however seems to have found the whole passage more full in his 
MS., log his version ig “ fidejussor autem sit, qui, prius vendidit, ejus de 
quo anijure possit vendete, dubitatur, atque ejus, qui videtur minus ad 
Promissa sufficere.” ° 
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and ungirded;' and let the other permit him to search the 
house, and the portions sealed up or unsealed. ; But if any 
one does not allow the search to the party desiring it, let the 
party, who is prevented, bring an action, after setting a yalug 
upon the property suught:? and, if the person is convicted, 
let him pay for twice the loss of the property valued.” If 
the master of the house (happens to be abroad, let thos¢ that 
inhabit it permit the search of such portions as are unsealed, 
and let the searcher place his own seal by those already seuled, 
and appoint funy person he pleases as a guard for five days. 
But if the master is absent for a longer time, let the other 
party take the City-Stewards along with him, and,search it 
thus, by breaking the seals, and, together with the relations 
and City-Stewards, seal them ddain in the same manner (as 
before). 

Of property in dispnte 4it is meet to define the time,’ during 
which, if a person has held it, it will not be lawful to dispute 
it any longer. Of farms and dwellings indeed there will be 
in this way no dispute. But of other property, whatever a 
person may have had in his possession, if he appears to have 
used it in the city, and market-place, and at sacred rites, 
4(openly for a whole year,)* ®and no one has made a claim 
upon it, and he says he has been secking (an owner)® during 
that time, but that the party has concealed himself and never 


' Ast, misled by “ prewcinctus ” in Ficinus, shys that the object of this 
clause was, that the searching party might get over the business more 
specdily. But in that case tlfe searcher would have been εὔζωστος, in 
Latin “succinctus.” By his being ἄζωστος he would lose the oppor- 
tunity of carrying awdy any small article of great value, concealed in the 
folds of the cloak. « ὃ 

? From “amusse rei” in Ficinus, Ast was led to τὸ ἐρευνώμενον, for 
τὸν ἐρευνώνενον, subsequently contirmed by two MSS. 

8. ὁ ‘Tho Greek was once χρόνον ὕρσ;, whefe Stephens wished to insert 
for—the remains of which, Stalbaym says, seem to be found in five 
MSS. that read χρόνον δὲ ὅρος : where huwever lies hid δεῖ dpicac— 
similar to “‘determinandum est ” in Ficinus. 

4-.1 have adopted “aperte anno integro,’’ found in the version of 
Ficinus; for otherwise the subsequent τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον Would be un- 
intelligible. 

5—5 Such is the literal #ersion of the Greek. Ficinus has “ atque 
hunc non vcculuisse constet, nec quisquam interea, quamvis queerens, 
eam exegerit.”’ ‘ 

* To complete the sense I have translated as if δεσπότην had dropt 
out between δὲ and ζητεῖν, 
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appeared—if a person has thus held possession of any thing for 
a year,® 'and he continues to be the seeker,! let it be lawful for 
no person? to lay claim to property of this kind, after a year 
yas gone by. But if a person uses it neither in the city nor 
in the market-place, but in the fields openly, and no one offers 
himself during five years (as the owner), let it not be lawful 
for afly one, after the five years havg elapsed, to lay claim to 
it for the remainder of time. But if any one uses it at home 
in the city, let the period (of laying claim) be for three 
years ; but if he uses it not openly in the codntry, for ten 
years ; butif in another land, whenever (the owner) shall find 
it any wlgre, let there be no definite period in all time for lay- 
ing claim to it. wee 

If any one by violence prevents another from being present 
at a trial, whether the party himself, or his witnesses, or his 
slave, or that of another person, let the cause be unfinished 
and undecisive ; but if (the party prevented) is a free-man, 
in addition to the cause being unfinished, let (the party pre- 
venting)? be in bonds for a year, and let him be amenable to 
atrial for making him a slave at the suit of any one, who 
wishes. And if any one by violence prevents an antagonist 
in a gymnastic or musical or any other contest from being 
present, let any one, who is willing, inform the prize-dis- 
tribhitors ; and let them send to the contest a free-man, who is 
willing to contend ; hut if they are unable (to do so), let them, 
should he, who has prevented a party from contending, be the 
victor, assign the reward of victorysto the party prevented, and 
write him down as the victor in whatever temples he pleases ; 
but to the party preventing let it not be lawful for any offering 
or inscription of such a contest to exist; and Iet him be 
amenable toa trial for doing an injury, whether he is de- 
feated in the contest, vr is te victor. , 

If any one reccives stolen property knowingly, let him un- 
dergo the same punishment as the thief. Let death, too, be 
the punishment of him, qho harbours an exile.* For let every 

1—! Such, I presume, is the meaning of ὁ δὲ ζητῶν διαγένηται, for so 
We must read in lien of dcayévwvrac—which I cannot understand ; nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, for he has omitted che whole sentence. 

3 I have adopted Ast’s pndeviefor μηδὲν--- 

* Ficimus alone has what the sense requires—“ gui depulit—”’ 


4 F'cinus alone adds here—“ seu quemvis hujuscemodi fugientem—”’ 
* Fictnus alone has “ quippe—” 
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one consider the same person a friend and enemy, as the state 
does. If any one makes privately a peace! with, or a war 
against, certain persons, without the public (sharing in it), 
let death be the punishment for such a one. But if, any 
part of the state makes a peace with, or a war against, any 
persons for its own benefit for itself, let the Generals bring 
the authors of this affaig before a court of justice; afid let 
death be the punishinent of the party convicted. For they, 
who serve their country in any way, ought to do so witiout 
gifts. And ‘et there be no pretext or argument held out,? 
that for good deeds we ought to receive gifts, but not for bad. 
For it is not easy cither to know,’ or knowing ‘t@ restrain 
oneself! patiently, When this knowledge is obtained. It 18, 
therefore, the safest plan to obey the law—*“ Do not serve for 
gifts ”"—and let him who does not obey, simply die, when found 
guilty at a trial. 

With regard to the contribution of money to the public, it is 
meet for the state of each person® to be valued, for many 
reasons; and for the parishioners to put down in writing be- 
fore the Rural-Stewards the yearly produce, in order that, as 
there are two contributions, the public may, after deliberating ® 
every year, make use of whichever it pleases, whether it be 
a part of the whole valuation, or of the income arising each 
year. exclusive of the sums paid for the joint-feasts. ὶ 

It is meet likewise for a man of moderate means to make 
moderate offerings to the gods. Now the Earth is the holy 
hearth of the whole? domicile of all the gods. Let no one 

' Of this an instance is feigned to take place in Aristoph, Ach. 291. Seo 
too Thucyd. v. 60, ἑνὶ ἀνδρὶ τῶν ἐν τέλει σπένδεται. 

2 Instead of ἐπαινούμενον, which I cannot understand, I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were ἐπετεινόμενον--- 

3 ‘Taylor adds, and so does Ast—‘‘ when acfions are good or bad.” 

4—* So Ficinns understood καρτερεῖν, ἃ» shown by his version—‘‘ con- 
tinere "—to which Ast adds—‘ fromeaccepting gifts.”’ 

55 [ have translated as if the Greck were, not ἕκαστον τὴν οὐσίαν, but 
ἑκάστου τὴν οὐσίαν, similar to “ cujuscunque census—-”’ in Ficinus. 

® I have adopted Ast’s βουλευόμενον, appKed to τὸ δημόσιον, instead of 
βουλευομένων, omitted entirely by Ficinus; for he probably saw it was 
withont regimen. 

τ The Greek is πᾶσι, which, as it is omitted by Cicero Legg. ii. 18, 45, 
and Ficinus, Casaubon would reject on Apuleius Apolog. p. 30, ed. Lugd. 
1614, but Wagner on Cicero alter to πᾶσα: which would be correct only 
if οἴκησις be read with Ficinus in licu of οἰκήσεως, that requires πάσης, 
as I have translated, 
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then consccrate (the same thing)' a second time to the gods. 
But gold aml silver in [other]? states, both privately and in 
temples, is an invidious possession.? And ivory, as belonging # 
p a body, that has departed from life, is not a pure® offering to 
the,gods. And iron and brass are the instruments of war." Let, 
then, any one offer up whatever he pleases, of wood,’ and of one 
kind ΒΕ wood,® and, in a similar manger, of stone at the public 
temples ; and let the woven portion be not more than one 
month ’s work for one woman; and the colours becoming 
to a vod, both in other things and those woven, should be 
white; and offer nothing dyed, except for warlike ornaments. 
But the most godlike gilts are birds and pictures, such as a 
painter could finish in a single day. And Ἰδὲ all the other offer- 
ings be imitations after this fashion. 

Since then the portions of the whole state have been detailed, 
as to what number and of what kind they ought to be, and the 
laws have been mentioned relating to compacts of the greatest 
moment, it would be requisite that, as tp what remains, the 
lawsuits 9relating to all matters should be mentioned. In the 
first place, there should be in the courts of justice selected 
judges, whom the defendant and plaintiff may choose in com- 
mon, having the more becoming name of arbitrators, than 


' Cicero has “ iternm idem ;” who therefore found in his MS. ἱερὰ καθ- 
ιερούτω TavTa —uuless he quoted from memory. Theodoret in The- 
rap. Serm. iii. p. 519, B.. offers ἱερὰν εἰκόνα —similar to ‘ simulacra "? in 
Ficinus, And im truth εἰκόνα, or rather εἰκώ, might easily have dropt out 
between ἱερὰν and καθιερυύτω, What Plato wrote is quite uncertain. 

? Both Cicero and Ficinus omit @\Afic, acknowledged by Clemens 
Alex. Strom. V. ii. p. 692, Pott., which I confess I cannot understand ; and 
1 should therefure prefer πολλαῖς --- . 

3 Cicero’s version ix‘ res,” asf his MS. reag χρῆμα. Compare Eurp, 
Ρμαη. 205, Φιλόψογόν τι χρῆμα θὴλν γένος tpn. 

4 So Taylor, and after hum Ast; who would, however, read ἅτε λεέλοι- 
πότος in leu of ἀπολελοιηδύτος --Φ He should have suggested that ἅτ᾽ had 
dropt out before aa-— ὲ 

5 In lien of εὐχερὲς, Clemens, Tyeodoret, and Euseb. P. E. iii. &, p. 99, 
D., offer εὐαγὲς, similar to “ satis castum”? in Cicero. Ficinus has “ in- 
eptum—” Perhaps Plato wrote οὐκ εὐαγοὺς χειρὺς--- 

® Cicero adds ‘‘ non fani—”’ 

7 Ast explains ξύλου, where the genitive is without regimen, by ‘ quod 
attinet ad—”’ But ἐκ has evidently dropt out between dpyava and ξύλον 
—~similar to ‘ex ligno”’ in Ficinus, and ἐκ λίθου in ‘Vheuduret. 

® Cicero adds “ cavato—” Η 

.-..» Phe Greek 1s δίκας--- γίγνεσθαι. But Ficinus Π48---" de judiciis— 
dicamus ”’—which leads to δίκας ---λέγεσθαι : to whichel have added περὶ 
πάντων, commonly read belure εἴρηνται just above) 
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of judges. Secondly, let those of the same village and parish 
divided according to a twelfth part (be the judges), before 
whom let those go to contest about greater damages,, who 
shall not have had the cause decided before the first judgesg 
and let the defendant, if he is defeated a second time, paygthe 
fifth part of the damages !in the indictment:! But if any one 
brings an accusaticn against the judges, and wishes to edntest 
the matter a third time, let him carry the cause before the 
select judges; and if he is again defeated, let him 'paf* the 
whole of the damages, and the half of it besides. But if the 
plaintiff, after being defeated before the first (judges), will 
not be quiet, but goes to the seeond, let him, if he is the 
victor, reccive the fifth part; but if defeated, pay the same 
portion. And if the parties go to the third tribunal, not 
satisfied with the former trials, let. the defendant, if defeated, 
pay ?as has been stated, the whole of the damages, and the 
half to boot,? but let the plaintiff pay the half only of the 
damages. With respect to the allotments of the tribunals,3 
and their fillings up,t and the appointments of persons ® to 
minister to the magistrates, and the times at which cach of 
these ought to take place, and the matters relating to votes, 
and puttings off, and all that of snch a kind necessarily takes 
place in lawsuits, and the obtaining by lot former and latter 
(trials) ® and the necessities of answers,’ and of coming (into 


1_1 The Greek words, τῆς γραφείσης δίκης, "το not translated by Fi- 
cinus, whose version is—‘* quin tam debiti partem persolvet.” 

?_2 Ast, with the approbatiorfuf Stalbaum, would read τὸ πεμπτημόριον, 
ὥσπερ εἴρηται. καὶ τὴν ἡμιολίαν. But Cousin correctly observes that ὥσπερ 
εἴρηται is to be referred to τὴ» ἡμιολίαν, and not to τὸ πεμπτημόριον. 

8. If Plato had here an eye to the customs of his own country, he would 
have written δικαστῶν, “jurymen,” as is evident from the Scholiast’s 
explanation of Aristoph, Plut. 277, 

# From the note of Ast it appears that MActhias in Miscell. Philolog. 
T. i. p. 3, p. 253, has discussed this passage. But as | have never scen 
the work,.f am unable to state whether he has done so satisfactorily or 
not, Judging however from the extract made by Ast, it would seem that 
he has not thrown much Πρ] on the obscugity in πληρώσεις - by which 
word [ suspect’ Plato meant to show, that, when all the special jurymen in 
any cause, called ἐκλεκτοὶ δικασταὶ, did not appear in court, their place 
was supplicd by some of thecommon jurymen, who happened to be pre- 
sent, as is done to this day in England. 

® Ast says that ὑπηβρεσιῶν is here put for ὑπηρετῶν. 

6 Budens, quoted by Ast, supplies here δικῶ»--- for the order, in which 
the suits were to be taken, was determined by lot. 

1 Harpocration ¢/-plains ἀπόκρισις by ἀπολογία; But I suspect it 
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court)! and all together that are the nearest of kin? to these, 
we have spoken of even beforg;? 4, but what is right is beautiful 
twieg and thrice All such legal matters then, as are of a 
grifling kind, it is requisite for ἢ & young legislator to fill up 
aftgy an older one has passed them by. The tribunals re- 
lating to private suits, would, when existing in this way, have 
a sufficient measure. But those, tgut are public and com- 
mon, and which it is meet for the magistrate’ to make use 
of, (So as) to adininister affairs suited to each ollice, ° are in 
many states the not unseemly legislation nor {@w of, reason- 
able persons ;° from whence it is requisite for the guardians 
of the lays to furnish what is suited to the polity now being 
in a state of birth, by reasoning together, and gorrecting them- 
selves (and) testing by experience, until each of the points 
shall appear to be laid down sufficiently ; and then by putting 
a finish, to place a seal on what is to be thus irremovable, 
and to use them for the whole of life. But what relates to 


means what is called ‘‘an answer ” given to an “ interrogatory,’’ put by 
one party to another, as in the Court of Chancery m England. 

' Ast explains παρακαταβάσεις, as if it were put for κατάβασις, thus 
neglecting the meanittg of παρὰ entirely. (Grou suggested παρακατα- 
Borwy. For by παρακαταβολὴ was meant a certain sum deposited in 
coug in certain causes by opposing parties, and which was lost by the 
defeated one. The whole passage was however so httle intelligible to 
Ficinus, that he has intrgduced after “de mora et dilatione judicn,”’ an- 
swering to ἀναβολῶν, apparently out of his own head, “ termino, cita- 
tiune, repulsa.”? Cousin prefers the sense given by Ast. 

2 In Greek ἀδελφὰ, which is used metaphorically in a similar manner 
elsewhere. See at Epistol. 6, p. 499, n. 4. 

3. This assertion seems here very strange. For Plato has touched 
upon scarcely one of these matters befére. But if εἴπομεν μὲν καὶ πρύσ- 
θεν is to be united to what follows, then is there something wanting at 
the close of the precedi ξ paragraph, supplied by Ficinus, who has 

*quamvis in superioribus tetigimus, tamen, qute pulchra sunt, ut habet 
proverbium, et bis et ter recte dici possunt,”’ which is at once intelligent 
and elegant, what cannot be said of the Greek ; where Stephens was the 
first to find some difficulty, but failed to correct it. Cousin refers to vi. 
§ 12 and 13, although he cor#esses that there is nothing to be found there 
precisely bearing on the points detailed here. 

‘—¢ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Cornarius has “ sed 
pulchrum est quod rectum est, etiam bis ac‘ter,” with which Ast indeed 
i3 satisfied ; but λέγειν could not be omitted, as shown by vi. § 3, Gorg. 
§ 117, and ’Phileb. ᾧ 140. 

5_s Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “ in multis civitatibus a pru- 
dentibus viris, recte constituta reperiuntur,’’ thus o1gitting οὐκ ὀλίγα--- 
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the silence and the good-omened language! of the judges and 
the contrary, and what in other states cause ?(the mind) of 
the many to change improperly (gbout) things? just, good, 
and honourable, these have been mentioned in part; but a parg 
will be still mentioned towards the end. To all of which gt is 
requisite for him, who is about to be an impartial judge accord- 
ing to justice, todook, and possessing them in writing to‘learn 
respecting all. For of all objects of learning the matteys 
laid down relating to laws have the greatest power to faake 
the leayner better ; ‘which event, if’ the laws are laid down 
correctly, would take place (well) ;4 or vainly would the law, 
(considered) by us divine and wonderful, possess a name having 
an aflinity with intellect.’ And morcover “of the rest of dis- 
courses whatever are detailed in poems, as the praise or blame 
of some persons, or whatever in prose, whether in writings, or 
in all the rest of daily meetings, and are disputed about 
through a love of contention, and through concessions some- 
times very foolish ®—,of all these the writings of the legislator 


' Ficinns, followed by Taylor, renders εὐφημίας by “ laude vituper- 
ationeque—” ‘ 

2_2 The Greek is παραλλάττει τῶν mokhwy — δικαίων, which Fi- 
cinus unable to understand, omits τῶν πολλῶν, and thus renders— de 
justis —quic in aliis civitatibus differunt.” I have translated as if it were 
ογισί μα Πγ--- πολλῶν νοῦν---περὶ δικαίωγ--- , 

3... The Greek is at present γράμματα αὐτῶν πέρι μανθάνειν: which 
Ast unable to understand, has adopted πάρα (or πέρι, as suggested by 
Stephens. But πάρα is never thus put after its case, as πέρε constantly 
is. I have translated as if it were originally γεγραμμέν' αὐτὰ πάντων 
πέρι μανθάνειν. TVicinus has, what he considered to be the gencral 
sense, “‘atque operam dare, ut has legum constitutiones ante omnia dis- 
cat ct mente firmiter teneat.’’ 

“-- The Greek is ἃ εἴπερ--- But two MSS. omit 2— They should 
have read ὃ εὖ, εἴπερ---Αὐ I have translated. On the phrase εὖ--- γίγνοιτ᾽ 
ἂν, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 182. ( 

5 In ae similar strain it‘has been said“by some English lawyer, who per- 
haps had heard of this passage in Pato, that ‘‘ Law is the perfection of 
Réason."’* With regard to this notion of the Athenian philosopher, Tay- 
lor remarks that νόμος is properly νοῦ διανομὴ--ται idea obtained; I sus- 
pect, from Proclus or some other Neo-Platdhist. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I can scarcely dis- 
cover what Plato is aiming at. How much more intelligible is the Latin 
of Ficinus—‘‘ Nam cum multi sermones de laude vituperationeque non- 
nullorum, partim carminibus, partim soluta oratione, tum scripti circum- 
ferantur, tum quotidie in coronis, seu contendendo sive falso assentiendo, 
habeantur.” With regard to ἄλλαις πάσαις συνουσίαις, which could not 
be thus opposed t6 ,βράμμασιν, the author wrote, I suspect, λαλίας πά- 
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wonld be the clearest touchstone; which it bchoves a good 
juryman to@ossess in himself, the remedies, as it were, agaist 
the poison of other discourses ; and by putting himself and the 
gtatg ina straight course, 'to furnish to the good an abiding and 
an jicrease in justice ;' but to the bad a change, to the best 
of lis power, from ignorance and intemperance, and timidity, 
and δὶ one word, from all injustice; go such at least of the bad 
as have opinions that can be cured ; but to such as have (their 
opirfons) really ? woven by fate,? the jurymen and leaders of 
the jurymen would be deserving of praise from tle whole state, 
by assigning, what would be frequently said justly, death as 
the cure fpr minds so disposed. After the lawsuits, that occur 
yearly, have been decided upon, and come tb an end, it is neces- 
sary for carrying out the procecdings after the verdict,* that 
these laws should hold good. Let the magistrate, who tried the 
cause, hand over to the victor all the monies of the defeated 
party, except what is required for necessaries, immediately after 
cach verdict has been proclaimed by the eryer and in the hear- 
ing of the jury. And when a month, next upon those, when 
lawsuits are tried, shall have arrived, unless a party has will- 
ingly sent the victor willingly away,‘ let the magistrate, who 
tried the cause, follow the victor, and deliver to him the pro- 
perty of the party in his debt. But if he has not the where- 
withal, and there is a deficiency not less than a drachm, let 
him: have no lawsui¢ against any other person, until he has 
paid to the full the whole of what is due to the victor; but to 
a 

σης συνουσίαις, which would be in one Greek word λέσχαις. Reasonably 
then did Ficinus omit ταῖς ἄλλαις πάσαις as being* unintelligible. 

'—! Tn lieu of the words in the text, here teanslated literally, Ficinus 
has most strangely, ‘‘ bunos confirmabit atque extollet—” which Taylor 
has followed in his “ confirming and praising—” 

22 Ast explains dacechWwopiven by “ fato quasi destinate, ut immutari 
non possint.” Ficinus however, justly despairing of being able to make 
any sense out of the Greek, as it stands af present, has followed the train 
of thought, and translated ‘“‘ nam si sanari non possunt,’’ adopted by Tay- 
lor. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote ἀποκεκλαυσμέναι, in 
the sense of the Latin, “‘conclamate—” which would be a proper anti- 
thesis to ἰάσιμοι. - 

3 Such is the meaning here of πράξεσιν, which would be rather, in cor- 
rect Greek, ἐκπράξεσιν. 

* Ast correctly explains ἀπαλλάττηται by “‘cregitori satisfaciat debito 
solvendo,” and aptly refers to Demosth. p. 914, 4, R.; 1189, 13; and 
249, 28... The phrase in English would be, “ satisfy ghe plaintiff.” 
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others let there be lawsuits ἀδοϊβϑίνοϊγ And if any,one when 
condemned ?(unjustly) takes (any thing)? from tle condemn- 
ing magistrate, let the parties unjustly despoiled bring, him 
before the tribunal of the guardians of the laws; and if he ig 
cast in this suit, let him be punished with death, as one gyho 
is destroying the whole state and the laws. 

[9.7 ‘To a mar 3after ¢his,? who has been born and bréught 
up, and has begotten children and brought them up, and has 
been mixed up with contracts in a moderate manner, an& has 
inade restitution, if he has done any one an injury, and ‘on the 
vther hand received‘ (when injured)" what is just in law,® 
7(and) in turn’? has grown old, his end would takenplace ac- 
cording to nature. ” ; 

With respect then to the dead, whether a person be male 
or female, let the interpreters (of the gods) have full powers to 
ὃ detail the Jaws of the gods under the earth, and of those here? 
relating to things divine! (and) what it is proper to be done. 
But let the receptagles be in such spots as are not cultivated 
at all; nor let the monument be either great or small ; but 
such spots, as being useless, possess!) a nature fitted for 


! Ficinus omits κυρίως, for I presume he could not understand it, nor 
can I. 

2—2 Vicinus has “Jaescrit aut quicquam corum injuste abstulerit,”’. dhus 
supplying τι, which Ast correctly says ἀφῃρῆται requires. 

34 Hicinus, unable, like mysclf, to understang τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο, has omit- 
ted those words, and inserted in their place, apparently out of his own 
head —“ sub his legilus ’’—adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

“- 0 The Greck is ἐκλαβόντι. But in the phrase λαμβάνειν δίκας, 
the preposition ἐκ is never, 1 believe, added. I have therefore translated 
as if the Greek were αὖ λαβόντε-- . 

5 [ have inserted, what the very balance of the sentence requires, which 
would be in Greek καὶ ἡδικημένῳ--- 

* Instead of λαβόντι σὺν, I suspect Plato wrote, as I have translated, 
λαβόντι τὸ ἴσον ἐν--- " 4 

7—’ The Greck is at present ἐν μοίρᾳ. But as μοῖρα would be more 
correctly epplicd to τελευτὴ than γηράσαντι, 1 have translated as if the 
Greek were ἐν μέρει--- 

8 I have adopted the splendid emendation dy Valckenaer on Herodot. vii. 
106, κυρίους φράζειν᾽ τὰς θήκας δὲ, in licu of κυρίους φράξοντας" θήκας δὲ---- 
Ficinus, fullowed by Taylor, has “ secundum responsa interpretum fiant.” 

9 In lien of τῶν τῇδε Ficinus found in his MS. τῶν ἄνω, ἃ5 shown by 
his version—“ sive superos,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

10 To avoid the strange expression περὶ τὰ θεῖα, Ficinus has “ parent- 
ationes,” as if he had found in his MS, περὶ τὰ ἐν ἄφια--- 

1 ‘The Greek one ἡ χώρα δεχομένη κρύπτειν, which Stephens would 
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that alone, and which easily receive and conceal the bodies of 
the dead ithe least painful manner to the living, these (it 
is meet) to fill up. ' For whatever the earth, being a mother, 
waturally wishes to bear as food for man, of this! let no one alive 
or φριὰ deprive any of us still living. And heap up no mound 
higher than what would be the completed work of five men 
in fide days. And make not the uptight tomb-stones greater 
than what may contain the praises of the deceased in not more 
thai? four heroic verses. And Jet the laying out, of the corpse 
within (the house), be ?for not a shorter or longer? time than 
to show’ that the person is in a death-like trance, or really dead. 
But the quarrying out to the tomb would, ag human affairs are, 
be for a moderate period on the third day nearly. It is meet 
likewise to be persuaded by the legislator on other points, namely, 
when he says that soul is altogether superior to body ; and that 
there is nothing, but the soul, which causes eath of us to be 
‘in this life the very thing we are ;‘ and that the body, like an 
image, follows each of us; and that, wheu we are’ dead, the 
bodies of the deceased are beautifully said to be image-like 
forms ; and that each of us, being in reality immortal,® but called 


correct by reading either ἃ δὲ τῆς χώρας, or ἃ δὲ ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ; but Ast, ἡ 
δὲ δὴ χώρα, of which Stalbaum approves. Ficinus has— ad ewtera n- 
utilis,” which has led me to ἃ δὲ δύσχωρα---δεχόμενα εὖ κρύπτειν---- From 
Vicero de Legg. ii. 27, 76, who seems to have quoted the passage from 
memory, nothing is to be@btained. Ε 

1_! Ficinus, unable, no doubt, to make out the syntax in the Greek, has 
given mercly an abridgment of the genered sense, adopted to the letter by 
Taylor—‘“ nec cnim a vivis neque a mortuis terra matris fecunditas im- 
pedienda ο5ι. To meet all the difficulty, I have 4ranslated as if πρὸς 
ταῦτα were a cormplion of τις ταῦτα, do be placed after μήτε ζῶν---ἴοτ 
thus ζῶν τις ταῦτα would Balance rig ἀποθανὼν, and ταῦτα---τὸν ζῶντα 
be, as usual, the two accusatives after στερείτω, 

?—? The Greek is in five PSS, πρῶτον, in heu pf πρότερον in one. But 
as Ficinus has “non breviori vel longiori tempore,” I suspect he found in 
his MS. μὴ μακρότερον μὲν ἣ μικρότερον--- At least all the MSS. read 
μὲν μικρότερον for μὴ μακρότερον. ᾿ 

3 Although τοῦ δηλοῦντος might perhaps stand, yet correct Greek 
would require the infinitive τοῦ δηλοῦν --- 

‘4 The Greek is at present ἐν αὐτῷ re ry βίῳ---τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι. But 
Ficinus has—“ int hac vita—hoc ipsum sit quod sumus.” He therefore 
found in his ΜΒ. ἐν τούτῳ re τῷ βίῳ---ὅ ἐσμεν, αὐτὸ τοῦτ᾽ εἴναι--- 

5 In the Greek εἶναι follows here ἀθάνατον, which cannot, as remarked 
by Stephens, be united to ὄντα ὄντως, nor to Mrovopazopevov, We 
might indeed read μεῖναι; but then we must insert τε after παρὰ, similar 
to “eamque” in Ficinus, Ξ λ 

μ 
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by the name of soul, depart to other! gods, to render an ac- 
count, as the law of our country asserts, full of canfidence to 
the good, but very fearful to the bad; and that to this (last) 
one there is no great assistance when dead. For it behoved,, 
all the relatives to aid the living man, so that he might 
have lived, when living, most just and holy, and when 
dead, have been, punishad for his wicked sins, during, the 
life after this. Since then such is the case, there is no need 
to ruin a family by acting in a luxurious manner,? throigh 
thinking, that the mass οὔ flesh, which is buried, belongs 
to him; 3but not that his son, who lies dead,? or brother, or 
whomsoever he regrets the most, and conccives he is burying, 
has departed, after bringing to an end4 and fulfilling his fate ; 
and that he ought >to do the best with present events, by ex- 
pending a moderate sum upon, as it were, ®the lifeless altar of 
those in the earth.© Now the legislature would divine what 
this moderate (expense) would be in not the most unseemly 
manner. Let this then be the law. By him in the highest census 
of property let there be expended not more than five mine 
on the whole funeral ; by him of the second class, three minz ; 
and two, by him of’ the third ; and let onc mina be the measure 
of expense to him of the fourth.7 And it is necessary for 
.the guardians of the laws *to do many other things,’ and to 
take care of many things, and espccially of this, ‘that they may 


1 The word ἄλλους is added because the soul, ‘as being immortal, is con- 
sidered itself a god. : 

2 As Wyttenbach on the Phiedo, p. 325, correctly saw that the sense 
is here “scepultura sumptuosa.”’ it is strange he did not sce likewise that 
Plato wrote διατρυφώντως, as I have translated, not διαφερόντως. 

%—? The Greek 1s at present ἀχλ᾽ ἐκεῖνον-τῳ But ἐκεῖνον has no mean- 
ing here, while the antithesis requires the negative. Henee I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were originally—a@AX’ od, κείμενον --- 

* Ficinus, in lieu of περαίνοντα καὶ which’ he omits, has “ alio”—and 
so after him has Taylor. “ 

*_§ The proverb τὸ παρὸν εὖ ποιεῖν is found again in Gorg. p. 499, C. 
Sometimes in licu of ποιεῖν we meet with τιθέναι, or even θεραπεύειν, 
as in Soph. Philoct, 149. « 

¢—¢ The Greek is εἰς ἄψυχον χθονίων βωμόν. Ficinns has—“ad 
manium aram, anima carentem—”’ But as every altarsis ἄψυχος, one 
would have expected here ἀψύχων τῶν χθονίων Bwpdy., 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor to the letter, inserts here—‘ atque ita 
singulorum modcrata «git impensa—”’ 

*—® The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by ae 
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live attending to boys and men, and ' persons of every age.! 
And moreo¥er, at the end (of the life) of all, let one of the 
guardians of the laws, whom the relations of the deccased shall 
Wtake as a superintendent,” act as president,? ‘to whom let 
whgtever takes place in a proper and moderate manner be an 
honour ; but what in not a proper manner, a disgrace.4 And 
let tRe laying out, and (carrying owt),> and nll the rest relat- 
ipg to such matters, take place according to this Jaw. But 
thinks of this kind it is meet to give up to the legislator, who 
lays down a political law.6 It would be a thing unseemly to 
order, or not, persons to weep for the dead; but it is neces- 
sary’ to forbid them to lament loudly, and tp send the voice like 
that of a messenger® out of the house, and to bring forth® the 
corpse into the open part of the roads,'® and to {411 1} while go- 
ing along the paths, and to go !? out of the city before day. Let 
such laws then be thus laid down on these points; and let 
him, who is obedient, be exempt from punishment; but let 
him, who disobeys one of the guardians of the laws, be 
punished by a punishment that appears fit to all in common. 
What other burials, or non-burials, in the case of persons 
guilty of parricide and sacrilege, and all acts of such a kind, 


1_! Ficinus, followed in part by Taylor, has—“ et, ut summiatim di- 
camecujuscunque sexus vel etatis homines—” 

22 Ficinus has—‘* conjuncti elegerint, funus totum observet.” 

3 The Greek is ixcoraget. But two MSS, émtorary:—which leads to 
ἐπιστατοίη ἂν---- 

4—4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has—¥ provideatque, ut bene modera- 
teque omnia, non contra gerantur; et lud sibi honon, hoc dedecori sit.” 
; 5 I have adopted ‘elationes,’’ found in Ficinus, but neglected by 
Taylor. ᾿ : 

5. Ast was the first to approve of πολιτικὸν νόμον, found in the MS. of 
Ficinus, in lieu of πολιτικῷ νόμῳ, as shown by his version, " civilis autem 
legislatori concedatur ista.”, 

7 The best MS, has εἰ ἀπογορεύδιν : where evidently lies hid δεῖ ἀπα- 
yooederyv—as I have translated. be : ᾿ 

* In ἐξαγγέλλειν is an allusion to*the tragic stage ; where an ᾿βξάγγελος 
was frequently introduced to tell of any terrible event, that had happened 
in a house. . 

9. Ficinus has “efferre: ” from which, or from Stobeus cxxi. p. 613, 
Stephens suggested προάγειν in lieu of προσάγειν. 

” Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ vins—-frequentiores—” 

" Ficinus renders φθέγγεσθαι “ cjulare,” a meaning that verb never has. 

2 The Greek is εἶναι. I have translated as if it Were originally tivac— 
Ficinus has “‘ se afflictare non liceat;"’ where “non liceat” confirms my 
δεῖ ἀπαγορεύειν just above. αι τὴ 
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take place οὗ the deed, these have been spoken of in our previous 
discourse and laid down by law; so that our legislttion would 
now have nearly arrived at the end. But the end is not in 
having on each occasion done of nearly all matters something,» 
nor in possessing and in settling, | but in having discovergd a 
preservation for what has been produced, and in thinking that 
all, which ought 10 have Keen done, has been then done tom- 
pletely ; but previously, that the whole is incomplete.! .. 

Clin. You speak well, O guest. But tell me still more cféar- 
ly, for wat purpose has been said, what has just now been 
said ? 

[10.] Athen. Much, Clinias, of former (sayings) have been 
hymned beautifully, and nearly not the least so are the appel- 
lations of the Fates. 

Clin. What are these ἢ 

Athen. In Lachesis being the first, Clotho the second, and 
Atropos the third, ?the saviour of what has been asserted, 
things assimilated by: that of those woven by fire, of working 
out a power not to be turned aside;? which in a city and polity 
ought not only to furnish health and safety to bodies, but a 
good state of law in souls, or rather the preservation of laws. 
But it appears to me that this is yet wanting to laws, how it 
is needful’ for a power to exist in them to be according to 
nature not turned. 

Clin. You speak of no small affair, ifcit is possible to find 
how a thing of this kind may exist in every possession. 

Athen. But this is possible, as it appears to me, in every 
respect at prescnt., 

Clin. Let us then by all means not separate until we 


'—' Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has—‘ sed in eo .potius, quod, Aicut recte sunt facta, ita et firmi- 
ter Mabilita sint; in hujusmodi enim, conservatione putandum est, quan- 
tugn oportuit, factum esse ; aliterminime.’’ With regard to the sentiment, 
Juvena! séems to have had a recollection of it, when he wrote— “ Nil ac- 
tum censet, dum quid superesset agendum—,”* 

%—? Such is the literal translation of the unintelligible Greek—owret- 
ραν τῶν λεχθέντων ἀπεικασμένα τῇ τῶν κλωσθέντων τῷ πυρὶ, τὴν ἀμε- 
τάστροφον ἀπεργαζομένων δύναμιν : where in lieu of λεχθέντων Bekker 
suggests ληχθέντων, and so does Sydenham. Ast, λαχόντων. Corna- 
rius proposed φύσει for πυρὶ : but Ast, πιλώσει or πιλήσει: Winckel- 
Mann, τῷ συσπειρᾷν : and Baiter, roAdwy— What Plato wrote might 
perhaps be recovered by a bold conjectural scholar. 

3 Ficinus has, wly.t is preferable, ‘ possit—”’ 
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have supplied this very thing to the laws already mentioned. 
For it is ritliculous to labour at any thing in vain, and not to 
lay down something stable. 
» Megil. You correctly exhort me: and you will find me to 
be guch another person. 
lin. You speak indeed well. What then, say you, would 
thispreservation be, and after whatefashion-for our polity and 
laws ? 

Athen. Have we not said that an assembly ought to be 
held in our city of this kind—That ten of the oldest guar- 
dians of the laws and those, who have received the prizes foy 
good copduct, ought ever to be gathered together at the 
same spot [with them]?! nd further, that those, who had 
gone abroad? to make a search, if perchance it has happened 
to them to hear of any thing opportune for guarding the laws, 
(ought),? on arriving safe at home, to be voted, ‘after having 
been tested by these very doings, worthy to become par- 
takers of the assembly ?4 and in addition to this, that each 
ought to take as an ally one of the young men, not less than 
thirty years of age, Sand that he himself, after deciding that 
the young man was a worthy character both by nature and 
nurture, should introduce him to the others; and, if it should 
seem good to the others, that he should take him as an ally ; 
but if not, that the judgment, which may have taken place, 
should be kept secrgt from the rest, and especially the party 
rejected 3° and that the assembly ought to be at day-break, 
when there is leisure for the most part to every one from all 
other business, both public awd private? Something of this 
kind was stated by us in the preceding discourse. 

Clin. It was. ᾿ 

Athen. Resuming then the subject relating to this very as- 

® : , 
1 This τούτοις at the end of the’paragraph seems perfectly yscless. , 
? Ficinus adds here “ multas kbes—” ‘Taylor, “ many regtons—” 


5. Although Ast saw that καὶ had no meaning here, yet he did not see 
that perhaps it was an errof tor δια--- 

+—* Ficinus, tullowed to the letter by Taylor, has “sed hi ad caetum 
hujusmedi non recipantor, msi ex ea pereguinatione incerrupli et integri 
rediisye, et cartu digni esse probentur.”’ 

83.» Such is the literal version of “the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
has followed <losely, has most strangely only “‘qfi natura educationeque 
digni esse ascis ent primum, deinde ct universo απ, videantur: quod 
si quis indignus adhibeatur, nullius momenti senteSua sit.” 
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sembly, I would say something of this kind. J assert then that 
if any one throws out this, as an anchor! for the‘whole city, 
that it has in itself every thing requisite to preserve all we 
wish. om 

Clin. Wow so? © 

Athen. *On what comes after this an opportunity will gocur 
for our speaking ‘correctlf, and to omit nothing of our readi- 
ness (to act).? a 

Clin. You speak exceedingly well; and do as you intend. 

Athem It is mect therefore, Clinias, to understand that 
with respect to every thing there is a saviour suited to each 
kind of work ;_ as ig an animal, the soul and the hea@ are na- 
turally the greatest. . ; 

Clin. How again say you? 

Athen, The power of these two, doubtless, affords safety to 
the whole animal. 

Clin. Wow ? 

Athen. In soul there is, besides other things, intellect im- 
planted; and in the head, besides other things, sight and 
hearing. And, in short, intellect being mingled with the most 
beautiful senses, and becoming one, it would justly be called 
the preservation of each. 

Clin. It appears so at least. ‘ 

Athen. So indeed it appears. But would not intellect, when 
conversant about something, and mingled with the senses, be- 
come the safety of vessels, both in storms and fair weather? Do 
not, in the case of a ship, the pilot and the sailors, by ming- 
ling their senses with the intelleet of the pilot, preserve both 
themselves and what relates to the ship? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen, But there is no need of many examples relating to 
things of this kind ; Wut let us copsider, ὡς in the ease of armies, 
and (diseases),? after laying down what mark would both 
generals ‘and all the ministering of physicians direct their 
aim (for the sake) of preservation. ὁ : 
in On this metaphor Ast refers to Wyttenbach Plutarch, S. N. V. p. 

22 Ficinus has again most straggely— Opportune modo dicemus to- 
tisque viribus incumbemus.” 

3 | have adopted Biftter's νόσων, which might casily have dropt out 


γυ͵εβκιυρὶ νοήσωμεν. .Ficinus has “in exercitu οἱ medicine,” as if he had 
found in-his MS. iappiriig, what Cornarius was the first to remark. 
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1 Clin, Very right.! 

Athen. Does not the former,(aim at) victory, and the power 
over the enemy ? and the latter,? [of physicians and their assist- 
ants, |? at a preparation for the health ofthe body ἢ 

Chin. Wow not? 

Athen. But if the physician is ignorant of that relating to 
the@body, which we now call health, or the.general of that re- 
Jating to victory, or of the other things we have mentioned, 
wuld cither appear to possess intellect relating to any of 
these matters ? ᾿ 

Clin. How could they ? 

Atheyg. But what with respect to a ΟΝ ? Tf any one is ig- 
norant of the mark, at which a statesman oyght to look, could 
he in the first place be justly denominated a ruler? And in 
the next, would he be able to preserve that, of the scope of 
which he knows nothing at all ? . 

Clin. low could he ? 

[11.] Athen. It is necessary therefore now, as it seems, if 
the settlement of this our country is to havt an end, that there 
should be something in it, that knows, in the first place, what 
we call the mark, ?whatever that may happen to be in a states- 
man’s view ;* next, after what manner it is requisite to partake 
of it; and which of the laws first, and, afterwards, who among 
mien, will properly or improperly consult witha view toit. But 
if' there shall be any state devoid of a thing of this kind, it 
will not be srondortul if, by being mindless and senscless, it 
should on each occasion performs in each of its doings what- 
ever presents itself by chance. 

Clin. You speak the truth. ᾿ 

Athen. Now then, in what part of-our state, or pursuits, is 
there any sufficient guard whatever prepared of such a kind ? 
Have it we in our pwwer te tell ἢ , 

Clin. Not I indeed, fk clearly. But, if I must make a 
guess, this discourse seems to me to tend to that assentbly, 
which you said ought,to come together at night. « 

Athen. You have rightly understood me, Clinias; and, as 

1—! This answer of Clinias seems very strange. Unless 1 am mistaken, 
ὀρθώς belongs to the speech of the Athenian. 

3? The words between the brackets are correctly omitted by Ficinus, 
and after him by Taylor. . 


3.-:Ψ Taylor omits entirely the words between the numerals. Ficinus 
has—" quisnam civilis sit finis.”” a’ 
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the present reasoning indicates, this (assembly) ought to pos- 
sess every virtue; the beginning of which is not to be wander- 
jng, by guessing at many things, but by looking to one thing, 
always to direct every thought, like arrows, to this. . 

Clin. Entirely so. Fe 

Athen. Now then we shall learn that it is not a wondertul 
thing for the legal institutions of cities to wander ; becausd the 
system of laws in each city looks, one to one thing, and another 
to another. And for 'the most part it is no wonder that? to 
some the limit is that of what is just, in order that certain 
persons, whether they happen to be better or worse, may have 
dominion over the state; to others, that they may be wealthy, 
whether they are sl:fves of certain persons, or not; the atten- 
tion of others again is urged on to a life forsooth of liberty ; 
but others are regulated by laws, ? like two united,? looking to 
both, that they may be free (themselves),3 and the lords of 
other states. But the wisest, as they think themselves, (look) 
to these, and to all such points as these together, and not to 
any one (singly),4 as they are unable to mention any one thing 
held in pre-eminent honour, to which it is needful for them 
to direct® the rest. 

Clin. Would not then, O guest, our assertion formerly 
laid down be right ; for we said that the whole of our laws 
ought always to look to one point; and we conceded that 
this might be called very correctly virtue, 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. And we laid down surely that virtue is fourfold. 

Athen. Entirely so. 

Clin. And that of all these, intellect was the leader, to 
which all other things, and thfee of the virtues, ought to look. 

Athen. You have followed me in a most beautiful manner, 

. 


. e 

Ἐπὶ ΤῊ. words between the numer“ls are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. ὶ 

τ-- Ὁ So Ast explains ξύνδυο--- But Ficinus “ad duo”—omitting πρὸς 
ἄμφω βλέποντες, whom Taylor follows, as usual. 

3 Fiemus has correctly “psi,” in Greek αὐτοὶ, to balance dAAwy— 
By comparing iii. p. 694, A. ¢ 11, αὐτοὶ ἐλεύθεροι ἐγένοντυ, ἔπειτα δὲ 
ἄλλων πυλλῶν δεσπόται, Stephens would read πολλῶν for πόλεων. 

4 T have adopted the reading suggested by Stephens εἰς ἐν δὲ οὔ" οὐδ᾽ ἣν 
—For οὔ" ofd'--are thys constantly united in Plato. See at The Ban- 
quet. § δ, n. 83. : 

§ Ficinus has “ ad qpod cetera dirigant ’—as if his MS. read τρέπειν, 
not βλέπειν 
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Clinias ; and follow me too in what remains. For we have said, 
that the intellect of the pilot, and of the physician, and of the ge- 
neral, looks to that one point, 1 to which it ought to look ;! but 

‘examining the intellect of the statesman, we are at that point 
now, and interrogating it, as if it were a person, we will say— 
O wonderful creature, to what point are you looking ? What is 
that Me thing, of which the intellect of the physician can speak 
inaclear manner? but of which you, who are forsvoth ? superior, 
as yu would say, to all clever persons, will not hgve it in your 
power to speak? Or can you, Megillus and Clinias, define 
and speak for him, and tell me what it is, as 1 have defined to 
you in bepalf of many other matters ? 

Clin. By no means, guest. , , 

Athen. But what, 5 ought we not to be desirous of knowing 
well? what it is, and in what it is ? 

Clin. 4In what, for example, do you mean ?4 

Athen. For example, when we said that there are four spe- 
cies οὗ virtue, it is evidently necessary to say that cach is une, 
since they are four. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. And yet we call all these one. For we say that 
fortitude is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue, and the 
two_ others (likewise), as if this virtue was not in reality many 
things, but only one. 

Clin. Entirely so. , 

Athen. So far, then, as these two differ from each other, and 
have received two names, and the other two (likewise), there 
is no difficulty in speaking of them; but so far as'we apply 
to both one (name) of virtue, and to the others (likewise), it is 
not easy to speak of them. : 

Clin. How say you? 


1—1 The words hetween the niMherals are omitted by Ficinus, who 
perhaps could nut understand οἱ δι) βλέπειν : where Ast was the first fo 
edit of dei βλέπειν, found subsequently in two MSS. And so too 
Sydenham after Stephens. 9 

2 Although Stephens saw that ὧν-διαφέρων is scarcely correct, yet he 
did not see that Plato wrote ὡς 6)—used here ironically. as elsewhere. 

3—3 | have translated as if the Greek were οὗ re δεῖ προθυμεῖσθαί γ᾽ 
εὖ ξυνιδεῖν--- not Ore δεῖ προθυμεῖσθαέ τε ξυνιδεῖν----τΛτἴοτο ὅτε and re are 
equally unintelligible. Ficinus has ** An non queiendun putatis—” 

3. 5 Ficinus, apparently unable to understand οἷον ἐν τίσι λέγεις, has 
“ Dic plane.” 
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Athen. It is not difficult to explain what I mean. For let 
us distribute among ourselves the (business of ) iftterrogating 
and answering. . 

Clin. How again are you speaking ? . δ 

Athen. Ask me why, when speaking of virtue as one thing, 
we have given this appellation to two things, one of which is 
fortitude, and thc othere prudence? for I will tell γοΐ the 
reason. Because one of these is conversant with fear, frown 
whence! both wild beasts participate in fortitude, and fo do 
the habits of children very young. For the soul may be brave 
without réason and from nature ; but on the other hand, with- 
out reason it never has been prudent and possessed of intellect, 
nor is it so now, nor will it ever ba, since this is a different thing.” 

Clin. You speak truly. 

Athen. In what way then these are different and two, you 
have received from me through the reasoning; but in what 
way they are one and the same, do you on the other hand tell 
me. But bear in ménd that you are going to tell me in what 
way, being four, they are one; and require of me (to tell),> 
after you have shown that they are one, in what way they 
are again four. And after this, let us consider whether for 
him,4 who would know sufficiently respecting any thing what- 
ever, to which there is both a name and a definition, it is meet 
to know only the name, but to be ignorant of the definition ; 
or whether it is disgraceful for him, whe knows® something of 
what excels in magnitude and beauty, to be ignorant of all 
such matters as these. “4 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. But is there any thing of greater consequence for a 
legislator and a guardian of the laws, and for him, who is 

1 In lieu of οὗ Ficinus found, as remarked ,by Stephens, ὅθεν, as shown 
by his version “ unde—” 

3. Kicinus has more intelligibly, ‘“aliud ergo hac est quam illa,”’ i. e. 
that prudence is a different thing frdm fortitude. Of this Shakspeare 


was well aware, when he made Falstaif say that “ Discretion is the bet- 
ter part of Valour.” 

> After τέτταρα Ast says that ἐρεῖν is to be supplied. I suspect it has 
dropt out by accident. 

4 Ficinus has “‘ intellecturus,” as if his MS. read εἰδέναι μέλλοντα in- 
stead of εἰδότα, which, if preserved, would require οὐχ ἱκανῶς, to the 
detriment of the sens€. 


* I have adopted with Ast γνόντα, for ye ὄντα, as suggested by Cor- 
narius. “¢ 
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thought to excel all others in virtue, and who has received 
the reward’ of victory in these very points, than fortitude, 
temperance, Justice, and prudcnce ? 

®& Gin. How can there be ὃ 

Athen. On these points then ought not holy interpreters, 
and teachers, and legislators, and the guardians of others, to 
(spefk)! to him, who requests to knesv and td perceive, or who 
requests to be punished and reproved? when erring, by teach- 
ing Rim what power virtue and vice possess, and by showing 
that they (themselves) excel the rest in, every respoct? Or 
niust some poet come? to the city, or an instructor of youth, 
and assewt that he is secn to be better thay him, who has been 
the victor in every virtue? »And then will it appear wonder- 
ful in a state like this, where both in word and deed the guar- 
dians would be incompetent through their‘ not having correctly 4 
ἃ knowledge of virtue, that such a state, by being without a 
guard, should suffer what the majority of existing states 
suffer ὃ , 

Clin. Not at all (wonderful), as it seems. 

[12.] Athen. What then, must we do what we just now 
said? Or haw must we make the guardians more exact with 
respect to virtue, in deed and word, than the masses? Or 
aftgr what manner will our state be assimilated to the head 
and senses of the prudent, through possessing in itself a guard 
of this kind ? ° 

Clin. Wow then, O guest, and after what manner, shall we 
speak, assimilating it to a thing ofthis kind? , 

Athen, It is evident * that, while the state itself is (the re- 
semblance) of a cavity,® the young of the guards, who are 

e 

ΕἼ have translated, as if λέγειν or αὐδᾶν had dropt out between δεῖ 
and διδάσκοντας. For otherwise the dative τῷ δεομένῳ would be with- 
out regimen. I have adopted likewise διδάσκοντας and δηλοῦντας, in 
lieu of the singular, which Ast vaiMy endeavours to defend. 

2 J cannot understand how they active ἐπιπλῆξαι can here sfollow she 
passive κολάζεσθαι. I have therefore translated as if the Greck were 
ἐπιπλήσσεσθαι--- ® 

3 Ficinus has “urbem ΠΌΡΟΥ ingressus,”’ as if his MS. read ἐλθόντα 
νεωστὶ τὴν πόλιν --- 

4.5 Toavoid the incongruity of the assertion that guardians would be 
incompetent, who had a competent knowledge of virtue, 1 have trans- 
lated, as if the Greck were οὐ καλῶς, not ἱκανῶς.» 

5—5 | must leave for the others to make ovt the sense and syntax in 
the words—we αὐτῆς μὲν τῆς πόλεως οὔσης τοῦ κήτους--- IT could have 
understvod—w¢ abrng μέν τῆς πύλεως ἡ obaqa ἐστί τον κύτους εἰκὼν---- i.e. 
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selected, as it were,' for the top of the head, as being of the 
best disposition, and possess a quickness of perception:in their 
whole soul, survey the whole state inacircle; and, while 
guarding it, they deliver up the senses to memory, and béeome®” 
the announcers to the elders of every thing in the state ;, and 
that these [the elders],? being assimilated to intellect, through 
considering pre-eminent}ly many matters and those worfay of 
regard, enter into consultations, and employ the young, gs 
agents, in their joint deliberations ; and thus both truly! pre- , 
serve tke whole state in common. Whether then shall we 
say that they are to be established in this manner, or how 
otherwise? Or that they all possess all things equally,’ and 
that some of them lav been brought up and educated in not 
the most exact manner ? 4 

Chin. But this, O wonderful man, is impossible. 

. Athen. Let us then proceed to a more accurate education 

than the former. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. Would not that, which we almost touched just now, 
happen to be the very one, of which we have a want? 

Clin. Entirely so. ᾿ 

Athen. Tid we not say then, that of each trade the tip-top 
handicraftsman and guardian ought to be able not only to look 
to the majority of things, but to hasten onwards to one thing, 
and to know it, and, after knowing it ty looking at it, to ar- 
range every thing in order ? 

Clin. Correctly 80. Ὁ 

Athen. Would there be then to any person whatever a 
speculation or a sight more accurate, respecting any thing 
whatever, than to bé able to look to one form out of many 
and dissimilar ? 


‘that the substance of the, city itselfis the resemblance to some recepta- 
cle—” Ficinus has, what is atleast, intelligble, “ quia civitas capitis 
quredam tapacitas erit ” 

1 [have adopted ἀπειλεγμένους, found in fonr MSS., in lieu of ἀπειλημ- 
μένους, which Ast translates “ scorsim collocatos—” 

2 ‘The words τοὺς γέροντας are evidently an interpolation. 

3 The Greck is ὁμοίους πάντας κεκτημένους. Ficinus has “ requales 
omnes habendas esse censemus.” But κεκτημένους is never found ina 
passive sense. I have translated as if Plato had written dpoiwe πάντα 
wavrag κεκτημένους--- ᾿ 

“ have, with Ast πὰ Stalbaum, adopted διηκριβωμένως, for διηκριβω- 
μένους, as suggested by Stephens from “ exacte” in Ficiuus. 

e 
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Clin. Perhaps (not). 
Athen. Not perhaps, but in reality, O thou godlike man, 
there is not any method more clear than this to any one. 
& Gin. Trusting to you, O guest, I admit it; and in this way 
let ys proceed in our discourse. 
then. We must compel, then, as it seems, even the guar- 
diar€ of our divine polity to sce acqprately,.in the first place, 
what happens amongst all the four virtues to be the same ; 
and®vhich, being one thing in fortitude, and temperance, and 
prudence, and’ justice, we assert would be properly galled by 
‘one name, virtue. ‘This, my friends, if We are willing, let us 
tor the present, as it were! ‘squeezing violently, not let go, 
before we state sufficiently what it is that we must look at, 
whether as one thing, or as a whole, or as_ both, or in what- 
ever way it exists naturally. Or, if this escapes us, think we 
that we shall ever sufficiently possess the things relating to 
virtue, of which we shall be unable to say, whether it is many 
things, or four, or one thing? If, then, we follow ourselves as 
fellow-counsellors, we shall by some means devise a plan for 
this to take place in our state. Butif it seems good to you 510 
dismiss the subject altogether, it is necessary to dismiss it.? 
Clin. By the god, who presides over hospitality, we must, O 
guest, dismiss a subject of this kind the least of all, since you 
«ppear to us to speak correctly. But how can any one devise 
this ‘plan ὃ ὃ 
Athen. Let us not at present speak of the how we can de- 
vise it; but let us first establish fimoly by agreement amongst 
ourselves, whether it is requisite or not. 
Clin. It is doubtless requisite, if possible. 
[13.] Athen. But what, with respett to the beautiful and 
the good, 3do we think the same on this point?? Must our 
guardians know only shat eagh of theses many? Or that it 


is one, and how it is so? ᾿ 
κ e 

' The Greck is οἷόν xep—But Plato wrote, I suspect, οἷον Wewrta— , 
‘like Proteus,” or rather of8y χερὶ Πρωτέα--- For it was nevessary to lay 
hold of Proteus with a firm grasp, before he would open his lips, as a pro- 
phet, as we learn from Homer Οὗ. A. 414 and 454. 

3. 2} have adopted the reading proposed by Baiter, δοκεῖ ἐᾷν, ἐᾶν δὴ 
χρεών. So we say in English—‘ If I must, 1 must.” 

33 The words between the numerals are oifitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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Clin. It seems almost necessary for them to understand 
how (each of these) is one. « 

Athen. But what, (ought they) to understand, but be un- 
able to show by arguments '(what they understand)?! , 

Clin. How so? For you are speaking of a certain habit, be- 
longing to a slave.? € 

Athen. But what, with ferpect to all serious pursuits, is there 
the same reasoning, that it behoves those, who are to be reall 
guardians of the laws, to know really the matters relating to 
the truth, anil to he competent to interpret them in a dis- 
course, and follow them out in deeds, deciding upon the things 
that exist beautifully according to nature, or do not exist ? 

Clin. Tow not ὃ! ; 

Athen. Is not then one of the most beautiful things that 
relating to the gods, which we went through with seriousness, 
how that they exist, and of how great a power they seem to be 
the lords; and that man, as far as he can,ought to know this ; 
and, that we ought to pardon the greatest number of those in 
the state, if they will only follow the voice of the laws ; but that 
we ought not to conmit to persons a share in the guardianship, 
who have not laboured to acquire every faith in the existence? 
of the gods; and that there should be ‘this one object of 
care,‘ namely, never to choose any one for a guardian of the 
laws, who is not a divine man, and has not laboured for 
them,* nor (permit him)® to become one of those selected for 
his virtue. 


1_1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, adds, what the sense requires, “ quod 
intelligunt.”’ 

* This is said, because slaves were either foreigners, or uneducated. 

8 T have translated, as if the Greek were οὐσιῶν, not obadv—which 
has nothing to which it can be referred. Compare shortly afterwards 
οὐσίαν ἐπόρισεν. 

4.-ς The Greck is τὴν δὲ μὴν ἐπιτρρπὴν---ἰ ἴοτο Ast would read τὴν 
δὲ μὴ ἐπιτροπὴν---αὐορίοα by Bekk.r and others; which, I confess, I 
cannot understand. I have translated“ therefore, as if the Greck were 
τήνδε δὲ μίαν ἐπιτροπὴν---- 

δ Stephens was the first to object to αὐτὰ ths placed by itself; although 
he says that τὰ θεῖα is to. be got out of τὸν θεῖον : and so too does Ast. 
But Plato‘would in that case have written τοιαῦτα--- Ficinus has, what is 
far more elegant and intelligible—‘‘nisi divinus sit divinisque studiis ope- 
ram dederit.”” 

a Greek is at present aj—It was formerly i¢gy—as I have trans- 
ated, 
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cin. It is just then, as you say, for hii, who is inactive 
on matters @f this kind, or unable to give a reply,' (to be)? at 
a distance from honourable affairs. 

Athen. Do we then not know, that there are two things 
relating to the gods, which lead to a belief in what we have 
gon® through in our previous discourse ἢ 

Clgn. What are they ? : 

Athen. One is that, which we ass€rted respecting the soul, 
thatgt is the oldest and most divine of all things, of which a 
motion, by recciving the generation, imparts an %ever-flowing 
existence ;3 and one too is that, concerning the movement, how 
orderly it is, of the stars and such other things with which ‘mind 
has, by it8 power over them, adorned the un?verse.4 For he, who 
views these matters in neither’ mean manner nor like ὦ common 
individual, has never been an atheistical person, so as not to 
be affected in a manner the contrary to what would be expected 
by the many. For they imagine that those, who take in hand 
subjects of this kind through astronomy and other necessary ἢ 
arts in conjunction With it, become athersts from having seen 
that it is possible for things to exist by necessity and not from 
the intellect of a divine plan® relating to good things to be 
brought to pass. ; . 

Clin. Wow then would it exist ἢ 

Athen. All things,’ as I have said, are in a contrary state 


1 Ficinus avoids the &ifficulty in ἀποκρίνεσθαι by omitting the word 
entirely, and translating—“ et ineptus sit—’’ Did Plato write ὑποκρίνεσ- 
θαι, “ to act the part” of a divine person—%r rather 7, ἃ δεῖ, ἀδύνατον ὑπο- 
κρίνεσθαι ---“ unable to act the part he ought.” 
᾿ 3 Fda τῶν καλῶν there has evidently dropt out“eivae, as I have trans- 

ated. " . 

3-.3 Ast conceives that Plato had in his mind the doctrine of Hera- 
cleitus, which he has developed more at length in the Cratylus and Par- 
menides, that all things a ae a state of flowing 

‘_4 This was the doctrihe of AMaxagoras, to which Euripides alludes 
in Tro. 890, where I should have supported the conjecture of Bouhier, 
νοῦς κρατῶν for νοῦς βροτῶν, by referring to νοῦς ἐγκρατὴς in this pas- 
sage. 9 : 
δ᾽ Such as Geometry and Arithmetic. 

6_¢ The Greek is διανοίαις βουλήσεως, which I confess I cannot under- 
stand; nor could, I think, Ficinus, who has “‘ voluntate divina.’”’ I have 
translated therefore, as if the Greek were διανοίαις βουλῆς Peiac—remem- 
bering the Διὸς de τελείετυ βουλὴ in Homer, IA. ὁ. 5. 

7 I have translated, as if the Greek were ravra— If way is to be 
preserved here, we must prefix rd and read ἄψυχοιν αὐτὸ--- But the other., 
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now to what they were, when those, who thought upon them, 
conceived them to be without soul. !A feeling of wonder 
crept. even then upon the mind respecting them ; and what is 
now really determined upon, was suspected then by such «εἴ 
touched upon accuracy, how that things without soul would 
never have made use of reasonings wonderful for their siccu- 
racy, had they pot possessed intellect! And some, iedeed 
dared to hazard this very doctrine even at that period, by say- 
ing that ?it was Mind, which put into order every thir in 
heaven.? 3 Buft the same persons erred again? about the nature 
of the soul, (by not kifowing)! that it is older than body ; but con- 
ceiving it to be younger,” they did, so to say, overturn all things, 
and themselves mudn more.® For 7all things, that were before 
their eyca, while carried along the heavens, appeared to them 
to be full of stones and earth, and many other soulless bodies, 
that furnished reasons for the existence of the whole world.7 
‘These doctrines it was that caused much of atheism and dis- 
gust to flit about amongst such persons.® , Moreover revilings 


is the preferable method. Hence at the end of the specch we must read 
likewise πάντα τοὐναντίον ἔχει in lieu of πᾶν --- 

'—! Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus, followed 
almost to the letter by Taylor, has thus abridged and remodelled—‘ quam- 
vis ctiam tunc, quicungue diligentius aliis illa perscrutabantur, mire 
veritatem tangebant, quod videlicet nunquam, si anima carerent, tam ex- 
quisita ratione uterentur mentis expertia.” ‘ 

2-2 Here again is an allusion to Anaxagoras, whose Κόσμος began with 
this sentence—Opot πάντα χρήματα ἔην" μόος Se αὐτὰ διήρεε καὶ διε- 
κύσμεε. 

35--.5 The Greck is δὲ present, οἱ δὲ αὐτοὶ πάλιν ἁμαρτάνοντες--- But 
unless I am mistaken, it was formerly of ye ἔτι πλέον ἁμαρτάνοντες--- 
i. e. “who erring still morg aboutthe nature of the soul.” 

4 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ nescientes—’’ 

* The same doctrine, that the soul is younger than the body, is advo- 
cated by Locke and the ather Materialjsts of modern times. 

é ae Anaxagoras overturned his ¢wn theury may be seen in Phicdo, 

le 98, oe a 

᾿ 7.—? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed to the let- 
ter by Taylor, has ‘Nam que ante oculos sugt, πος et in ccelo esse credi- 
derunt. Itaque terra lapidibus aliisque inanimatis corporibus referta 
esse ccelestia credentes his causas totius mundi dederunt.” With regard 
to the notion οἱ" the heavenly bodies being full of stones, this has been 
partially confirmed in modern times.: For it has been said that the Earl 
of Rosse’s telescope shaws that the Moon is a mass of granite. 

&—® The Greck is ἔπτεσθαι, where Ficinus felt himself so much at a 
logs as to give merely:tht general sense of the whole passage, “ his igitur 
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have’ come from the poets, (so that,) while likening philoso- 
phers to dqgs that make use of vain howlings, they said, !on 
the other hand, other senscless things.!' But now, as 1 have 
said, all the contrary takes place. 

Clin. Mow could this be ? 

[ἃ 4.1 Athen. It is not possible for any mortal man ever to 
becgne firmly pious, who does hot receive these two things, that 
the soul is the oldest of all things, Which sHare in generation 
fndgis immortal; and that it rules over all bodies, And in 
addition to this, what has been said very oftens who shall re- 
ceive “the mind said of beings in the stays,? and the fecessary 
learning before? these subjects, 4and after beholding the com- 
munion fn these according to the Muse, shall make use (of it) 
ina manner fitting to the pufsuits of morals and legal institu- 
tions; and shall be able to give a reason for such things as 
admit of a reason, Sand do not.5 Now he, who is not able to 
acquire these in addition to public virtues, will scarcely ever 
become a competent ruler over a whole state; but he would bea 
minister to other rulers. It is then, Clinias and Megillus, re- 


factum est, ut, qui hae tractant, philosophi tanquam impii vulgé circum- 
feruntur.” I have therefore allered ἄπτεσθαι into ἄττεσθαι. On the loss 
and corrnption of ἅττειν, and ity use in an astronomic sense, I could say 
nota little; suilice it to quote at present Plutarch De Fortun. Roman. t. 
it.*p, 326, ἄστρου φερομίνου καὶ διάττοντος ἐπὶ δυσμὰς ἐξ ἀνατολῶν. 

"5! Such is the version of Bekker’s text adopted by Stalbaum ; who 
should have suggested πωλλὰ καὶ ἀνόητα--- 

?—? Such is the literal translation of the Greek—réy re eipnpivoy ἐν 
τοῖς ἄστροις τῶν ὄντων, which Ast endgavours to explain by his version 
and paraphrase, ‘the reason of all things in the stars,” that is, “dwell- 
ing there and most conspicuous.” Ficinus has ‘{veram esse mentem in 
astris,”’ as if his MS. read τόν re ἐν, τοῖς ἄστροις ὄντα ὄντως, without 
εἰρημένον, omitted in another MS. Perhaps*Plato wrote τόν τε, aiwpov- 
μενον ἐν τοῖς ἄστροις, νοῦν ὄντα ὄντως --ἰ. e. “the mind, really existing, 
and suspended amongst the stars,’? or rather something to this effect, τόν 
τ᾽ αἰωρούμενον iv Fae δτ. ima ἱτῶν μόνον ἄδακτα, “ the Sun suspended 
amongst the stars, the only rulgr of years’”—where © is (ἥλιον). See 
myself! on Aisch. Eum. 2. 7 , 

7 In lieu of πρὸ, “ before,” I should prefer περὶ, “ respecting—” a 

‘—* Here again I am qlite at a loss; and so, I think, was Ficinus’ 
whose version is “ Muse etiam his convenientis non ignarus ad mores 
componendos legesque servandas ipsa utatur,’’ » : 

5_8 Bekker, followed by Stalbaum, considers ὅσα re καὶ μή, omitted 
by Ficinus, as an interpolation. But who would have inserted those 
words, or why, we are not told, 5 . 

N 
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quisite to see 'in addition to all the laws already detailed, which 

we have gone through,’ whether we can bring this, nocturnal 
meeting of the rulers to be a guard,? according to law, 

for the suke of preservation, after becoming a sharer in ‘the ᾿ 

θἀθοδίιοῦι such as we have gone through. “Ὅν how shall‘we 

act ? Ξ 

Clin. But how, Ο thou best of men, should we not bying 
it, if perchance wé ere abK, even for a little ? 

Athen. Let us then enter altogether into a contest for a 
thing of this kind at least. For I “will readily be your heiper 
in this; and in additi¢n to myself perhaps, through my skill in 
things of this kind, and my thinking upon them very fre- 
quently, I shall find others likewise. 

Clin. Vet us, O guest, proceed in this path, rather fhan any 
other, in which even a god is almost leading us. But what 
is the method, which, if it took place, would take place cor- 
rectly, this let us now speak of and seck out. 

Athen. Laws about things of this kind, Megillug and Cli- 
nias, it is not possible to lay down, until (the whole state)? is 
orderly arranged ; 4 for then (one can) lay down, over what it is 
mect for them to have an authority.4 ®But the furnishing 
such things at present would be, if it were done correctly, an 
act of instruction combined with much intercourse. 

Clin. ον so? Why do we say that this is mentioned 
again? 

Athen. In the first place, a list should be drawn out 
of those, who would be fitted for the nature of a guard by the 
power of their time of life, and instruction, and by their 
morals and manners But after this, it is neither easy to find 
(oneself),® what one ought to learn, nor to become the disciple 


—! In licu of this unmeaning verbiage Meee has merely “ pradictis 
le πῶ ἐὸ 
: * Ficinus has ‘ut apicem custodemque,” as if his MS. read κορυφὴν 
καὶ φυλακὴ"»-- 
ace, ἡ Mivinie alone has, what the sense seems to require, *civitas universa—” 

—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, Ficinus has “ tune enim 
debit cum auctoritate constituenda videntur.” 

— Here agasp Ficinus has swerved not a little from the Greek in his 
version, “ sed co non aliter recte, quam doctrina multa et longo disputa- 
tionis examine, probabuntur.”’ 

‘ ©] have inserted “ oneself,” for αὐτὸν might easily have dropt out 
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of another, who has found itout. In addition to this, itis a vain 
thing to stafe in writing the times ‘which and! in which it 
is requisite to obtain each particular. For not even to the 
oe themselves would it be manifest, what is learnt oppor- 
unefy, before the science of the instruction is generated in the 
souleof cach. Hence, all, that relates to these matters, being 
spokgn of, would not be said to be properly segrets ; *but they 
(might be said to be) not previously"spoken, through nothing 
of what has been spoken indicating what has been previously 
spoken.? ee ae 
Clin. Since then this isthe case, what, QBguest, must we do ὃ 
Athen. According to the proverb, friends, it appears 3 we are 
lying in :f common and middle ground.? Awd if we are willing 
to run a risk respecting the’ whole polity, we mu do all 
things, by throwing, as they say, either thrice six, or thrice 
ace! I will, however, undergo the danger with you in 
stating and explaining, what appears to me respecting the 
education and nurture, which has been agitated in our con- 
versations. ‘The hazard is, indeed, nejther small, nor similar 
to any others, But I exhort you, Clinias, to have a care of 
this. ον you will obtain the greatest renown by establishing 


after otre—for the sake of the balance in ἄλλου, on which sce my Pop- 
po’s Prolegom. p. 201. In vi. p, 772, D. § 16, αὐτὸς is however omitted 
in the words σκοπῶν καὶ σκοπούμενος ὑπ᾿ ddduv~- 

1! Ficmus, with the approbation of Stephens, omits οὺς cai— 

2-2 The Gieek is—dirw δὴ πάντα τὰ περὶ ταῦτα ἀπόρρητα μὲν 
λεχθέντα oin ἂν ὀρθῶς λέγοιτο, ἀπόρρητα δὲ διὰ τὸ μηδὲν προρρηθέντα 
δηλοῦν τῶν λεγομένων : which, | confess, Peannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus ; for his version 1s “ qua igituPin his palam dici non possunt, non 
recte tentantur;  dici autem non posse inquam, qhoniam, si dicantuy, - 
nilul planius explicant.” Nor could Sétcphens,who wished to expunge 
the second ἀπόρρητα. Nor could Faehse, who would read ἐλεγχθέντα 
with one MS., or δειχθέντα from conjecture ; nor, lastly, could Ast, who 
proposed ἀπρόρρητα, adoptad by Bekker and the subsequent editors. 
But what we gam by the altBration, J am yet to learn; although I have 
so translated it. % : 9 

3-3 The proverb is ἐν μέσῳ κεῖσθαι, not, as here, ἐν κοινῷ κεῖσθαι. 
Sce Bergler on Alciphron. ii. 9, n. 75, It was applied tu neutral ground 
lying between two contending parties. 

“On the expression τρὶς ἔξ, applied ‘to a lucky thrqy- with three 
dice, see Blomtield on Agam. 33, and on τρεῖς κύβους, anunlucky one, 
Hemsterhuis on Jul, Pollux ix. 95, ἡ μονὰς -- ὄνομα εἶχε κύβος καλεῖσθαι, 
καθάπερ καὶ ὁ παροιμιώδης λόγος μηνύειν ἔοικεν ΦῊ τρὶς ἐξ ἣ τρεῖς 
pins as The corresponding phrase for the latter in English hazard ds 
** crabs. τς 
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correctly the city of the Magnesians, or after what other 
event ἃ god shall give it a name ; or you will at least not escape 
the seeming to be 'the bravest of all born afterwards.’ If 
then this divine assembly shall be established by us, O friends, 
and companions, the city must be delivered to 1ts care ; ?nor 
will there be any dispute amongst any one, 90 to say, of the 
legislators at present resppcting ὅ these institutions ;? but fhere 
will be completed almost 4a day-dream in a matter, which we 
touched upon, in our discourse a little before a3 a night dr¢ain,* 
when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement 
of the head with ittellect; if indeed these men are accui- 
ately mingled together by us, and properly instiucted, and 
when ipstructeth reside in the gciopulis of the country, and 
become guardians, such as we have never scen in our pie- 
vious life, as regards the power of preservation. 

Megil. O friend Clinins, from all that has been now said 
byaus, we must either give up the city, as regards? its settle- 

t, or not dismisq this our guest, but by entreaties and all 

kinds of devices make him a partner with us in settling the 
city. 

Glin. You speak with the greatest truth, Megillus; and 
both myself will act thus, and do you also co-operate. 

Megil. I will co-operate. 


t—! With the phrase ἀνδρειότατος τῶν ὕστερον, compare akw\-- 
ὦτατον τῶν προγεγενημένων in Phucyd ὁ 1, vtherwise one would pricier 
ψνδρειότερος, found m a good MS. 

2 Such 1s the literal version of the Greek, which differs not a little 
from the version of Ficimus —“‘ neque his reliqui Iegumilitorces tang: . 
niinus sufficientes adversabuntin ” 

3 T have tfanslated as af the Greek were περὶ, not map*— 

4— On the difference between tap, “ἃ day-dream,’1 @ a reality; 
and dvap, “ἃ night-dream,” 1. 6. a non-Teality, see at vir 8. 

δ᾽ I-have translated ar if πέρι had dropt ont after κατοικισεως --- 


END OF VOL. V. 
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